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INTRODUCTION 


Cannabis, Consciousness, and Healing 


A revolutionary experiment is underway in the United States. At the 
time of writing, twenty-three states and the District of Columbia have 
enacted laws permitting the use of marijuana medicine. Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, and Oregon have legalized cannabis altogether and now 
seek to create commercial regulatory systems for its production, distribu- 
tion, and taxation. Arizona, California, Massachusetts, Maine, Nevada, 
and other states will likely follow that lead in the 2016 election cycle. 

The net effect of these and other transformations in social attitudes is 
that more people now enjoy greater access to cannabis, for medical and 
recreational purposes, than before the enforcement provisions of the 1937 
Marihuana Tax Act rendered impossible the handling, dispensing, selling, 
or giving of it in the United States. For this reason, Americans living in 
locales with progressive medical and legal statutes—and people around 
the world like them—have a unique opportunity for engagement with 
cannabis on a more profound level of mental and physical healing. 

This study differs from other book-length investigations of cannabis, 
for it contains no instructions regarding its cultivation, no scientific dis- 
cussions of its botany, and no rankings of potent strains. Nor is it a 
cookbook, a history of the prohibition of marijuana, or a political treatise 
urging lawmakers to end the practice of incarceration for possession 
without the intent to distribute. This book does not even describe the 
primary chemical compounds in cannabis, or explain their effects on 
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human physiology as they are metabolized. Nor will it provide a scientific 
rationale for the efficacy of marijuana medicine in treating dozens of 
ailments (from arthritis to multiple sclerosis, asthma to post-traumatic 
stress disorder). 

Scholars and laypersons have fitfully probed these and other topics 
and their work constitutes a growing body of literature that maps out the 
history, pharmacology, and growing social import of marijuana in the 
United States and around the globe. By contrast, Sacred Bliss explores 
the role of cannabis in inducing, augmenting, and sustaining spiritual 
awakening. To make that venture as meaningful as possible, we engage 
sacred and secular texts from around the world in which cannabis ap- 
pears—and historically and culturally contextualize their core themes. 

In this sense, the book that you have in your hands is a religious 
history of marijuana with an emphasis on finding presence in daily life by 
way of direct experience. Written for the seeker, not the pedant, Sacred 
Bliss makes the case for cannabis as a mild entheogen, one of many 
substances that help people to “discover God within” by acting as “uni- 
versal keys that unlock the door within each of our minds to other forms 
of consciousness.” ! 

The increasing utilization of medical cannabis to alleviate the pain and 
symptoms of physiological disease raises the possibility of employing 
current treatment regimes to heal the mind, along with the body. For 
patients facing terminal diagnoses, who take marijuana as a way to man- 
age the side effects of synthetic medications and treatment regimes, such 
as chemotherapy, the cultivation of an intensely aware acceptance of the 
here-now may provide comfort by pointing beyond identification with the 
physical body and toward an understanding of the universal and enduring 
nature of the true self. 

Many of the medical and religious traditions explored in this book 
precede Western science in acknowledging the full implications of the 
relationship between human consciousness and the physical body. The 
regular meditator on the spiritual path open to the use of a mild entheogen 
as an aid in focusing attention will find herein a detailed survey of relig- 
ious traditions that integrate cannabis into the effort to reveal inner divin- 
ity, blur the boundary between self and other, and discern the infinite 
within all material forms as the ego dissolves and new vistas of reality 
unfurl. From that religious perspective, one recognizes the power of mari- 
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juana to help awaken a universal sense of I-am-ness, sacredness, and 
experience of union. 

The following chapters offer recreational consumers, enjoying new 
freedoms in progressive states such as Colorado and Oregon, alternative 
ways to engage the creative mental space that cannabis opens, so as to 
make experiences with it more meaningful and potentially life altering. 
For the broadminded non-user, this book extends forays into wellness, 
expanded perception, and holistic healing grounded in an engagement 
with scripture. Wendy Chapkis and Richard J. Webb note that marijuana 
ranks among the safest therapeutically active plant substances known to 
mankind, since it is impossible to ingest enough to induce a lethal re- 
sponse (as a result of drug-related toxicity).2 This fact makes cannabis 
safer than many commonly consumed foods, and more important, it of- 
fers partakers an augmented sense of wellness, access to higher levels of 
productivity (contrary to stereotypes), and a calm tolerance accompany- 
ing longtime use that may be employed to put the breath and mind in 
accord. 

Of course, the shifts in perception, mood, and memory that broadly 
characterize the psychoactive properties of marijuana are highly depen- 
dent on circumstance and intention. Anyone who has taken cannabis in 
complex social settings understands that it may evoke feelings of isola- 
tion that generate anxiety, whereas in intimate and peaceful environments 
(perhaps among good friends or in the midst of striking natural beauty) it 
brings stillness to the fore of consciousness and clarifies perception. For 
this reason alone, many musicians and artists use cannabis to nuance 
hearing and seeing before, during, and after the act of creation. Consumed 
in situations conducive to contemplation, and with right intention, mari- 
juana stimulates introspection and the “stoned realizations” that come 
with thoughts about mortality, an individual’s relationship to God, and 
the difficulty of awakening (or accessing grace). From that perspective, 
the medical or recreational use of marijuana does not constitute an escape 
from reality—tather it may propel one directly toward it. 

In anticipation of our discussion of the role of marijuana in the world’s 
religious traditions, we must understand the nature of what Abraham 
Maslow termed “peak-experiences” (naturally occurring “mystical,” 
“transcendental,” “psychedelic,” “self-transcendent,” or “unitive” experi- 
ences). Maslow found that tremendous concentration drives all peak- 
experiences, and through them, the truest and most total kind of perceiv- 
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ing takes place. In such a state of consciousness, human cognition be- 
comes “non-evaluating,” “noncomparing,” and “nonjudging” of its own 
volition as it rests quietly in heightened awareness.3 Peak-experiences 
occur in every time, culture, religious tradition, economic class, and gen- 
der, and they exemplify a form of religious revelation that has played a 
pivotal role in the history of religion. 

During peak-experiences, the universe is perceived as an integrated 
whole, and that fact is directly discoverable in the “minute particulars” 
of the physical world—a flower, a blade of grass, or the bare branches of 
a tree against a blue sky. Such clear discernment of the luminous essence 
pervading all material forms abides in the experienced practitioner and 
culminates in a collapse of the distinction between self and other. In most 
of us, however, peak-experiences are infrequent and fleeting occurrences 
that offer only glimpses of reality. Yet a single such encounter with the 
divine can test otherwise automatic attachment to the preconceptions that 
limit perception—that is, the prejudgment which is the literal meaning of 
prejudice. 

In Religions, Values, and Peak-Experiences, Maslow argues that al- 
though they contain “ethnocentric phrasings,” making them dependent on 
time, place, and cultural origin, the ineffable that peak-experiences open 
toward is universal and accessible to anyone at any time. Although feel- 
ings of wonder, awe, reverence, humility, profound gratitude, and surren- 
der attend peak-experiences, due to their radically subjective nature, like 
a finger pointing toward the moon, words cannot present reality; they can 
only clumsily re-present it. For this reason, they are often articulated 
using negation and paradox: their truth cannot be expressed in words 
because the divine is uncreated, undifferentiated, indivisible, unmanifest, 
unnamable, formless, the ground of being, and so forth. 

When the world is thus perceived as beautiful, good, and desirable, it 
results in a greater acceptance of all aspects of life, including those once 
rejected as unwelcome (such as ill health) despite their actuality.’ As 
mindfulness of being (or to use Maslow’s term, B-cognition) attending 
peak-experiences settles in, one becomes more receptive to the way 
things are—and thereby all manner of self-perpetuated contradiction and 
conflict in life comes to an end. B-cognition is ego transcending, self- 
forgetting, utterly unselfish—and that absence of desire or resistance by 
the ego is often described symbolically as an act of dying.* As Jesus 
acknowledges in the Gospel of John, “unless one is born anew, he cannot 
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see the kingdom of God.”? We will encounter similar directives multiple 
times during our journey. 

B-cognition also severs automatic identification with the stream of 
incessant “self-talk” that characterizes everyday consciousness and is of- 
ten misconstrued as the true self. What Maslow called “unitive conscious- 
ness” emerges from glimpses of the sacred (the extraordinary) in the 
ordinary everyday world.!° In the usual mode of cognition, by contrast, 
mental noise makes it difficult to distinguish the real from the unreal— 
the thing itself from one’s thoughts, ideologies, and prejudgments about 
it. By contrast, B-cognition spurns the fixation on reconstructed pasts and 
imagined futures that is the usual habit of thought, and in doing so 
transcends time and space as ordinarily experienced. When the incessant 
grasping of the mind is thus apprehended and intuitively understood, it 
ceases of its own accord. Zen master Dogen Zenji referred to this mode of 
being as one of “dropped off body and mind.”!! 

Such a state of awareness comes with the recognition that one is not 
the continual stream of thoughts—but the conscious space in which they 
emerge along with everything else, out of emptiness moment after mo- 
ment: birds chirping, lawn mowers buzzing, cars zipping by, people talk- 
ing, thoughts coming and going—“all that jazz.” Brief moments of 
“awakening” interrupt otherwise automatic identification with thought, 
and direct attention to the unity of the present moment. The experience of 
the fundamental nonduality of inner and outer (that “all things are one”), 
which accompanies B-cognition, instills a deep sense of purpose in life, 
facilitates open-mindedness, and results in lower value being assigned to 
material gain, dogmatic belief, and social status. 

Immediately recognizing their centrality to mental and physical 
health, Maslow made peak-experiences an important marker of self-actu- 
alization, the impulse to realize one’s full potential. Readers familiar with 
his theory of the hierarchy of needs will recall that self-transcendence sits 
atop a pyramidal structure (supported by a pattern of motivations where- 
by an individual’s physiological, safety, belongingness, and self-esteem 
needs are met prior to self-actualization). Maslow’s psychological ac- 
count of peak-experiences provides us with a secular and scientific entry 
point for this historical survey of cannabis in religion, culture, and medi- 
cine, for he ascertained that individuals in whom peak-experiences un- 
folded could be cured of “chronic anxiety and neurosis,” “existential 
meaninglessness,” and even “obsessional thoughts of suicide.” !? In such 
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people, the here-now takes on added import, thereby allowing them to 
live more fully from the creative center of being without fretting, striving, 
or yearning. !3 

The ingestion of mild psychoactive substances such as marijuana has 
stimulated peak-experiences since the dawn of human history, and we 
understand that in their truest form, they are indistinguishable from natu- 
rally occurring mystical experiences brought forth by meditation, prayer, 
or other “religious” activity.!4 The gradual decriminalization and legal- 
ization of marijuana now makes possible extended explorations of con- 
sciousness using an entheogen whose effects are less dramatic than those 
of LSD, psilocybin, peyote, or other hard psychedelics. Although the 
latter substances remain highly regulated in the eyes of the law (if unjust- 
ly so), Aldous Huxley, Alan Watts, Richard Alpert (Ram Dass), John 
Lilly, Timothy Leary, and scores of others have written at length concern- 
ing their benefits, dangers, and limitations. In contrast to the abrupt shifts 
in consciousness (“good trips” and “bad trips”) reported by these Western 
pioneers of twentieth-century psychedelia, the potential for marijuana to 
more subtly expand perception often goes overlooked, while its shallower 
physical and mental side effects (such as dryness of the mouth and eyes, 
stimulation of hunger, and mild spatial and temporal reorientation) be- 
come the fodder of late-night comedians. 

In low dosages, such as those achieved by inhalation and through 
tinctures, cannabis produces a mild euphoric effect employed by shamans 
and herbal healers across time and culture. Higher dosages of cannabis, 
usually gained by the consumption of potent edibles, produce stronger 
and longer-lasting effects that may be accompanied by hot or cold 
flashes, even panic and hallucination in some individuals. !5 Those con- 
suming medical marijuana edibles learn to titrate their dosages to control 
symptoms for maximum therapeutic effect without these and other rela- 
tively rare side effects. With cannabis now legally and effectively treating 
the symptoms of so many severe illnesses, more attention deserves to be 
given to its ability to open the doorway to peak-experiences—especially 
in those facing chronic maladies or the end of life. For some, death is 
easier to embrace if the illusion of self and other is cut asunder, even if 
for a short moment. 

In the chapters that follow, the attributes of marijuana that have made 
it a part of medicine, ritual, and spiritual practice since prehistory in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East are underscored. Our exploration of that 
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deployment of cannabis around the globe begins in India during the Ve- 
dic period (c. 1700 BCE to 600 CE). In chapter 1, “Vedanta, Sadhu 
Priests, and the ‘Lord of Bhang,’” early Indian religion is interpreted in 
light of the ancient animism preserved in the Rig Veda and the Atharva 
Veda (which designates marijuana as a “sacred grass” and celebrates it as 
one of five hallowed plants). As it evolved, Hindu philosophy became 
resolutely nondualistic, and Brahmin priests discovered marijuana in its 
various forms including hashish and bhang as beneficial to the realization 
of moksha (awakening or liberation). This holy herb features prominently 
in contemporary ritual offerings to Lord Shiva, as well. 

In chapter 2, “Shamans, Sufis, and the ‘Green Man,’” we move from 
South Asia to Persia and Anatolia in the Middle East, where Iranian 
Zoroastrian shamans sought to replicate the religious experiences of their 
tradition’s founder by smoking cannabis to induce ecstasy. Prior to the 
arrival of Islam in the seventh century, the Avesta scripture referenced 
hashish as a beneficial narcotic—and Mithraic sacrifices included the 
ritualistic consumption of psychoactive plants to alter consciousness and 
create a space where ritually purified foods could be shared between 
humans and the divinities. While the Quran strictly prohibits intoxicants 
that “cover” the mind such as alcohol, the Sufi mystics of Islam do not 
consider this injunction applicable to cannabis, which they insist reveals 
truth, rather than obscuring it. 

Chapter 3, “Chinese Pharmacopoeia and the Golden Flower,” marks a 
movement away from the religious and ritualistic uses of cannabis to its 
cultivation in China as a foodstuff, as a natural fiber, and as a healing 
agent by at least 1500 BCE—and likely much earlier. References to the 
plant occur frequently in Chinese literature, for instance, in the Book of 
Songs, Bamboo Annals, Book of Odes, as well as in some Daoists texts. 
With the exception of Chinese shamans adding it to teas and elixirs 
brewed for healing ceremonies, cannabis never gained wide acceptance 
as a psychoactive agent among the Han Chinese (although they made 
important contributions to the pharmacological understanding of marijua- 
na as a treatment for a variety of ailments). On the other hand, Islamic 
Uyghurs in the Xinjiang region of northwest China, and some sects of 
Tibetan Vajrayana Buddhism, still employ cannabis as a psychotropic 
agent. 

With chapter 4, “Dagga Cults, Coptic Churches, and the Rastafari,” 
we step out of the Middle East and onto the African continent to consider 
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cannabis rituals in ancient Egypt and to ponder a cultural landscape in 
which members of cannabis cults (among the Khoikhoi, Zulus, Pygmies, 
and the Bena-Riamba) consume marijuana as a ritual sacrament and for- 
midable medicine. The dagga cult meets Judeo-Christianity in the Rasta- 
farian movement and gives birth to a religion that emphasizes commun- 
ing with God and imbibing the hallowed plant in social, ceremonial, and 
recreational settings. The teachings of Jamaican-born Marcus Garvey, 
and the accession of Haile Selassie as emperor of Ethiopia, fired the zeal 
of the Rastafarians, and what they sometimes call “kali-weed” is now 
sanctified as a potent aid in the practice of spiritual introspection. As the 
inimitable Bob Marley once observed: the “herb make you meditate.” !6 

Chapter 5, “Peak-Experiences and the Ineffable,” contrasts mystical 
traditions separated by the abyss of time as a way to underscore the 
universal nature of self-transcendence. Eleusinian, Dionysian, and Mith- 
raic Mysteries employed entheogens during secret rituals, while the an- 
cient Scythians imbibed cannabis in funerary ceremonies and salvific 
rites. Similarly, Native American shamans utilized marijuana in a wide 
variety of healing contexts following its introduction during the sixteenth 
century. Our focus falls on the Cuna in Panama, the Cora of the Sierra 
Madre Occidental, and the Tepehuan of Vera Cruz (who use “Rosa Ma- 
ria” in quasi-Christian ceremonies) in order to compare Native American 
ecstatic traditions with those found in the Western classical world. 

In chapter 6, “Hashish Eaters, Hobbits’ Leaf, and the Pantagruelion,” 
we follow literary engagements with cannabis by writers in Europe and 
the United States from the Early Modern period (c. 1500—1800) into the 
mid-to-late-twentieth century. One-time Franciscan monk turned medical 
doctor, Franc¢ois Rabelais, celebrated marijuana as the queen of plants in 
his sixteenth-century masterwork Gargantua and Pantagruel. During the 
1800s, an antibourgeois artist collective in Paris, known as the Club des 
Hashischins (Hash-eaters Club), chronicled a variety of cannabis-induced 
experiences along with the attributes of several other psychoactive sub- 
stances. Counted among its members were such famed personages as 
Jacques-Joseph Moreau, Gustave Flaubert, Théophile Gautier, and 
Charles Baudelaire. In North America, Fitz Hugh Ludlow made solitary 
forays into the psychoactive properties of cannabis. By the turn of the 
twentieth century, W. B. Yeats and others would pick up where Ludlow 
and the hashish-eaters left off, and writers ranging from Allen Ginsberg 
to Terry Southern, Joan Didion to Don DeLillo, continued that investiga- 
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tory work in the second half of the twentieth century. In extending our 
investigation of cannabis from its role in religion, culture, and medicine 
to secular literatures, a clandestine history of marijuana comes to light 
that lauds its consciousness-raising properties. 

We undertake this far-ranging journey to better appreciate the promi- 
nence of cannabis in the cultural and religious history of humankind, and 
through that understanding to discover ways that the conscientious indi- 
vidual living in a country, state, or region with progressive marijuana 
laws might tap its potential as an agent of mental, physical, and spiritual 
well-being. Through a careful interrogation of core themes from a variety 
of religious and cultural traditions in which cannabis is found, my hope is 
to illuminate avenues for the responsible exploration of consciousness 
(which seems more important than ever in our digital age of distraction), 
and to provide guideposts for those aspiring to revitalize their minds and 
bodies by learning to abide in presence and a full awareness of the now. 

Sacred Bliss summons the reader to explore the relationship between 
mental wholeness and physical healing by challenging traditional atti- 
tudes about cannabis—and encouraging casual users who might normally 
partake and watch a sports match at a local bar, go to a party, or chill out 
on the sofa instead to hone an attentive awareness that opens new dimen- 
sions of experience. For those living in chronic pain, enduring serious 
illness, or facing the inevitable cessation of the physical form, these pages 
hold the possibility of learning to disidentify with the body, and the 
repetitive patterns that govern so much of our habitual mentation, in order 
to recognize our true shared nature in the ground of being. As we learn to 
relinquish delusory notions of selfhood, what Sri Ramana Maharshi 
called “Being / Pure Consciousness / Bliss” unfolds before our very eyes 
and transforms our personal anguish into the kingdom of heaven. Where 
there was once a wasteland, a paradise is perceived in its place; this 
profound shift in perception allows one to live more fully from the crea- 
tive center of being without competing, desiring, or regretting. 


VEDANTA, SADHU PRIESTS, AND THE 
“LORD OF BHANG”’ 


Bordered to the west by the Arabian Sea, the Indian Ocean to the south, 
the Bay of Bengal to the east, and the Himalayas and Hindu Kush to the 
north, the Indian subcontinent is distinguished by hilly plains traversed by 
lengthy rivers. The extensive river systems in the north encouraged early 
agricultural settlements, while dry woodlands provided shelter to reclu- 
sive tribes. Together these wetlands and forests offered a fecundity that 
for centuries succored locals, as well as the nomads, pilgrims, seers, 
traders, and troops who crisscrossed the continent. 

From ancient times, the peoples of the Indian subcontinent derived 
considerable wealth from an abundance of natural resources (fruits, 
spices, medical herbs, and exotic animals) that were highly sought after in 
world markets. By exchanging that largess, Indian kings and merchants 
accumulated the fortunes upon which empires were built. The Roman 
thirst for Indian goods in the first century was so great that Pliny the Elder 
complained about capital draining out of the Roman economy as a result. 
The Mughal courts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries grew noto- 
riously opulent, their plentiful wealth affording luxuries that would have 
bankrupted less affluent ruling dynasties. Stunningly, at the dawn of the 
Industrial Revolution in the eighteenth century, India’s portion of global 
gross domestic product (GDP) nearly equaled Europe’s 25 percent share. ! 
That enormous body of wealth remained concentrated in a few hands—a 
phenomenon reinforced by a rigid caste system. 
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Commercial exchanges among members of the earliest communities 
led in time to cultural uniformity, and that collectivization gave rise to the 
first internal political rivalries.2 Unlike the ancient civilizations in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece, and China—whose historical chronicles 
date from the third and second millenniums BCE—attempts at under- 
standing the early peoples in India are stymied by a dearth of written 
records. Aside from the yet undeciphered carved seals found among the 
urban ruins of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa (the Indus Valley Civiliza- 
tion), the earliest Indian script comes from Ashoka, the emperor who 
propagated Buddhism in the third century BCE. Tantalizing clues offered 
by those ornate seals, including human figures in apparent yogic or medi- 
tative postures, suggest an important continuity between early Vedic cul- 
ture and the Hindu religion that emerged later. In that religious shift from 
animism to monism, cannabis found a sacred place as an entheogen. 

At the height of its prosperity, between 2600 and 1900 BCE, the Indus 
Valley Civilization spanned 300,000 square miles in northwest India and 
Pakistan, and it included more than a thousand villages and townships. In 
fact, the urban culture of Indus Valley Civilization was more extensive 
than those in the empires in Mesopotamia and Egypt during the third 
century BCE.3 Comparable in size to the cities of Ur in Mesopotamia and 
Memphis in Egypt, Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa featured buildings con- 
structed from bricks formed to standard dimensions, and were set on 
streets that conformed to a grid-pattern, making Mohenjo-Daro and Ha- 
rappa the world’s first planned cities.4 Mohenjo-Daro, for instance, flour- 
ished due to its ability to ensure the safe passage of goods and resources 
through land and water trading routes, to mobilize able workforces, and 
to effectively store crops (some of the city’s largest buildings may have 
been dedicated granaries). Mohenjo-Daro even contained drainage for 
bathrooms and a municipal swimming pool (possibly important for public 
ritual absolutions or immersions).> 

Two growing seasons sustained the peoples of the sprawling Indus 
Valley Civilization. Summer monsoons provided the water necessary to 
grow cannabis, grapes, dates, cotton, millet, and melons, while in the 
winter months wheat, oats, barley, lentils, beans, and jujube were har- 
vested. They innovated an accurate system of weights and measures, 
adomed themselves with jewelry, and traded in the Persian Gulf region, 
as far as Afghanistan, and Mesopotamia (where Indus jewels, weights, 
and seals have been found).® As to its mode of governance, scholars 
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assume that some kind of federation oversaw the villages, yet the early 
Indus Valley peoples built no great pyramids, grand temples, or alluring 
palaces. Nor did they leave behind loot-laden graves, defensive fortifica- 
tions, or military weapons through which modern archeologists might 
better understand them. 

Similarly, the causes for the disappearance of the Indus Valley Civil- 
ization eludes precise determination; in fact, we know little save that 
Indus scripts ceased to be produced during the early part of the second 
millennium BCE, and that they bear little resemblance to the Brahmi 
script that emerged nearly fifteen hundred years later with the Ashoka 
inscriptions. However, rather than being overrun by “Indo-Europeans,” 
who composed the Rig Veda scripture, more likely the Indus Valley Civ- 
ilization was contemporaneous with Vedic culture—or the Vedic tradi- 
tion was its precursor. 

In either case, the nineteenth-century notion of a massive invasion by 
lighter-skinned Aryans who displaced darker-complexioned aboriginals 
and drove them to the south has been discredited as a remnant of colonial 
ideology that justified racist policies and practices. Drought, and not out- 
side aggressors, likely caused its deterioration.’ Other possibilities for the 
decline and disappearance of the Indus Valley Civilization include de- 
forestation due to over-grazing, natural disaster (earthquakes and river 
shifts), waterborne illnesses such as malaria and cholera, the rejection of 
central authority, and perhaps even the coming of foreigners from the 
northwest.® Quite probably, it was some combination of these factors. 

Until the seals are deciphered, no clearer picture concerning those 
aspects of Indus Valley Civilization that are indigenous to the subconti- 
nent, and those that come from outside, will be possible. Yet, a robust 
influence from Iran by the middle of the second millennium BCE onward 
gives way to Greek authority with the arrival of Alexander the Great in 
the third century BCE. Cannabis use in India precedes the advent of 
written record keeping and was firmly established long before the devel- 
opment of institutionalized religion—at a time when magic, mythology, 
healing, and sacrament blended seamlessly in shamanism, the oldest re- 
ligious and spiritual tradition known to humankind (and one that exists to 
some extent among all pre-urban peoples). As such, it constitutes a major 
expression of human spirituality and healing, and we will therefore en- 
counter the shamanic arts frequently in this spiritual history of cannabis. 
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Shaman healers and diviners often demonstrate receptivity to states of 
trance and ecstasy at a young age, and this feature of their personalities 
makes clear to other community members that they will follow a shaman- 
istic path as they enter adulthood. Traditionally, shamans serve in many 
social capacities, including those of the physician, priest, oracle, diviner, 
magician, witch, midwife, herbalist, scientist, rhapsodist, storyteller, and 
mythmaker.® We best conceive shamanism as the cultivation of states of 
consciousness associated with mental and physical healing, as shamans 
treat all forms of illness attributed to physiological imbalances, psycho- 
logical fragmentation, or possession by negative energies (or spirits). The 
medicinal plant herbs gathered and deployed by shamans are regarded as 
divine gifts from the natural world serving as catalysts for self-transfor- 
mation. 

Shamans have utilized cannabis to attain states of trance and medita- 
tion, and to suspend egoic grasping and rejecting, for thousands of years. 
Accessing those alternative states of consciousness moves the shaman or 
patient (sometimes both) out of the profane and into the sacred to effect 
recovery. A surprising internal coherency of practices and beliefs charac- 
terizes the shamanist endeavor across time and culture. In addition to 
deploying herbs like cannabis as one facet of holistic healing, shamans 
use the repetition of vocal and instrumental sound, manipulation of the 
breath, fasting, and prolonged sexual abstinence to help them enter trance 
states of consciousness. 

Rather than dismissing such healing practices as primitive remnants of 
a prescientific worldview, the modern reader might envision the shaman- 
istic pursuit of ecstasy as an act of spiritual surrender that simultaneously 
authenticates the individual self and the mystery of being. William A. 
Richards, an entheogen expert with the Johns Hopkins Bayview Medical 
Center, reminds us that shamans possess valuable knowledge to share, 
“not only concerning exotic herbs and concoctions, but also about tech- 
niques of navigating within consciousness and the spiritual interconnect- 
edness of us all.”!° The loss of ordinary patterns of time and space and a 
radical realignment of perception, often culminating in some form of 
symbolic death and resurrection, are among the shifts in consciousness 
evoked by shamanic techniques of ecstasy. !! 

The ancient shamanic practices of journeying in search of a lost soul 
as a modality of healing appears in the Rig Veda, one of the oldest 
religious texts in any Indo-European language.!2 Composed around 1500 
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BCE and preserved orally until it was recorded in the first century, the 
Rig Veda is composed of a series of cryptic, discontinuous, and fragmen- 
tary hymns in verses that mostly refer to sacrifices, arcane rituals, and 
praises of various gods. Although the Hindus who succeeded the inhabi- 
tants of the Indus Valley Civilization did not identify with the material 
culture of their forbearers (and instead built grand temples to their 
deities), they venerated the Vedas. That scriptural tradition still provides 
ascetic seekers with a rationale for the rejection of cherished customs and 
worldly values, and it also sanctifies the ingestion of entheogens, includ- 
ing cannabis, to induce peak-experiences. 

Taken together, the four Vedas (the Rig, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva) 
represent a diversified but continuous religious tradition of approximately 
a thousand years in duration. Each Veda contains four parts: Samhitas 
(“Collections” of mantras and praises to God), Brahmanas (“Sacred Ex- 
positions” on rituals and sacrifices), Aranyakas (“Forest Books” on prop- 
er ceremonial worship), and Upanishads (“Sitting Near” a master to re- 
ceive philosophical and spiritual teachings). The term “Veda” denotes a 
state of “knowledge, knowing, or seeing,” while “Vedanta” indicates its 
culmination in peak religious experiences of nonduality (codified in sub- 
sequent religious texts, such as the Brahma Sutras, Upanishads, and the 
Bhagavad Gita).'3 In this way, the polytheistic worldview held by sages 
(rishis) in the Rig Veda period was gradually supplanted by an emphasis 
on the nondual nature of reality in classical Hinduism. 

In the early Vedic Samhitas, heroic visionary rishis engage various 
gods and powers thought to pervade the world in a quest for self- 
transcendent experiences assisted by ascetic practices and the ingestion of 
a mysterious plant elixir called “soma” (that may have included canna- 
bis). The Rig Veda, a book of kings and sages, narrates the rise of a great 
civilization in the northern Indus Valley, and it includes discussions of 
creation, nature, women, pastoral life, animals (particularly cows and 
horses), and death. It also memorializes the victories of Vedic priests and 
kings who made the kingdom of Bharata into a spiritual realm of yoga, 
tapas (asceticism), and self-realization. !4 

The one thousand verses that make up the Rig Veda provide specific 
instructions for priests regarding the proper conduct of ritual sacrifices, 
and they contain a variety of incantations and magic spells believed to 
have powerful repercussions in the natural world. Since the gods were 
thought to owe their divine positions, and very existences, to the sacrifi- 
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cial act—the highly complicated ritualistic system, codified in the Rig 
Veda, furthered the machinations of a priestly class eager to advance its 
own agenda by making important sacrifices ends in themselves, rather 
than means for propitiating gods and acquiring ritual power. 

The chief deities of the Rig Veda were personified as forces of nature 
(sun, fire, wind, sky, rain), and they were the foci of regular ritual sacri- 
fices—as were other principal gods, including Varuna (guardian of sacred 
laws and the divine order), Prajapati (lord of creatures and the primeval 
person whose dismemberment creates the phenomenal world and the four 
castes), Agni (the fire god who consumes the sacrificial offerings and 
conveys them to the gods), Yama (the god of death who looks after the 
souls of the departed), and Soma (the god of a tonic of eternal life pressed 
from a psychedelic plant). !* According to one myth, Indra (the god of war 
and weather) is borne to heaven by an eagle, and he returns to earth with 
the soma plant for the mutual benefit of human beings and the gods. !¢ 
Book 8 of the Rig Veda contains the following enigmatic hymn celebrat- 
ing the ecstatic effects of the soma potion: 


We have drunk the Soma; we have become immortal; we have gone to 
the light; we have found the gods. What can hatred and the malice of a 
mortal do to us now, O immortal one? 


When we have drunk you, O drop of Soma, be good to our heart, kind 
as a father to his son, thoughtful as a friend to a friend. Far-famed 
Soma, stretch out our lifespan so that we may live. 


The glorious drops that I have drunk set me free in wide space. You 
have bound me together in my limbs as thongs bind a chariot. Let the 
drops protect me from the foot that stumbles and keep lameness away 
from me. 


Inflame me like a fire kindled by friction; make us see far; make us 
richer, better. For when I am intoxicated with you, Soma, I think 
myself rich. Draw near and make us thrive. !7 


The Soma Mandala that makes up the ninth book of the Rig Veda features 
more than one hundred similar dedications to soma pavamana, the purify- 
ing soma, as a means of winning “heavenly light” and “all felicities.” The 
employment of entheogens continues in modern Hinduism, although 
milder psychoactive plants such as cannabis have replaced the highly 
psychedelic soma brew as a stimulus for religious experience. 
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The fire sacrifices central to early Vedic ritual also have correlates in 
the Mithraic and Zoroastrian traditions discussed in the next chapter. 
Translations of Vedic fire hymns offer a window to a multidimensional 
animistic world where all organisms, objects, and even abstract principles 
are regarded as enlivened by spirits. In the following hymn to Agni (the 
god of fire who transmutes sacrificial offerings), note the central role of 
fire to proper worship, along with the cryptic nature of the verses: 


1. You, O Agni (god Fire) are Varuna when you are born. You become 
Mitra (god Courtship) when you are kindled. In you, O son of strength, 
are all gods. You are Indra for the pious mortal. 


2. You become Aryaman, in that you belong to maidens, you bear this 
secret name, O self-mighty one. Like a friend well-accepted they 
anoint you with ghee, since you make a married couple concordant. 


3. Unto your glory the followers of Indra adorn themselves, when your 
beautiful, wondrous birth takes place. What was set down as the high- 
est footsteps of Vishnu, with that you (Fire) guard the secret name of 
the cows. !8 


Esoteric passages such as this one from the Rig Veda shed light on an 
animistic belief system that provided a mythic framework through which 
control was sought over all creatures, things, powers, and even abstract 
principles—in short, all “spirits’”—through incantations and magic rites. 

Evident also from such passages is an evolution of Vedic Brahmanism 
out of shamanism, for all shamanistic traditions include some form of 
botanicals to bestow access to the divine (usually consumed in conjunc- 
tion with ritual acts such as prayer, mantra, and meditation).!9 Like the 
shamans before them, village Brahman priests prayed for individuals, 
ensured the collective welfare by warding off spirits, cured diseases, 
helped defeat enemies, and brought wealth and prosperity to their com- 
munities. Ensuring peace and harmony, and providing a path for the 
inward development of human consciousness beyond the ego, were also 
credited to Brahmanic rites—and out of them grew yoga, as well as the 
belief in individual paths to salvation. ?° 

Yet, over time, the elaborate rites of nature-worship in the Rig Veda 
became the exclusive dispensation of powerful aristocrats (who used 
them to secure wealth, social prestige, and to mediate social issues re- 
garding the welfare of the kingdom). In the emergence of that social 
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hierarchy, we find the origin of the Hindu caste system: priests 
(Brahmans or Brahmins) who recited Vedic mantras; warriors (Kshatriya) 
who fought enemies; merchants (Vaishya) who fabricated and traded 
goods; and laborers (Shudra) who provided the toil upon which the 
wealth of others was built. An “untouchable” caste (Dalits) handled dead 
bodies, cleaned sewers, and dispensed with the waste products of human 
civilization. 

The Atharva Veda represents a backlash against the aristocratic elitism 
of the Rig Veda cult, and it most directly preserves ancient shamanistic 
rites dealing with village concerns, individual well-being, and the use of 
magic hymns to “control” all elements of nature.2! Recited in religious 
masses composed of simpler ceremonies and sacrifices than those pre- 
scribed in the Rig Veda, the hymns in the Atharva Veda include the 
imprecations, blessings, prayers, and magical spells of the type discover- 
able in popular superstitions at all times, and in all countries. A belief in 
their efficacy encouraged adherents to appease the gods and secure their 
protecting favor through the recitation of mantras thought to remedy ills 
and mend mental and physical wounds. Compiled sometime later than the 
Rig Veda but likely before 1000 BCE, the Atharva Veda is especially 
relevant to our survey, as it contains some of the oldest direct references 
to the ritualistic use of cannabis in the world. 

For example, book 2 of the Atharva Veda features a hymn to win 
protection from injury, ensure good health, and bring prosperity, and it is 
rendered effectual by wearing a charmed amulet. In that incantation, can- 
nabis is lauded as a panacea for rheumatism and a variety of other ills— 
and it also receives praise for its special ability to ward off demons! 
While somewhat obscure to the contemporary nonspecialist, this passage 
illustrates the magical properties that ritually sanctified objects were 
understood to possess. One section of hymn four reads: 


This [amulet of a thousand powers] overcomes illness, this chases the greedy 
fiends away: May this our panacea, may herbs save us from distress. 

With the herb that brings delight, Amulet given by the Gods, We in the conflict 
overcome illness and all Rakshasas [demonic beings]. 

May Cannabis and Jangida [herbs] preserve me from Vishkandha [illness],—that 
Brought to us from the forest, this sprung from the saps of husbandry. 

This Amulet destroys the might of magic and malignity: So may victorious herbs 
prolong the years we have to live. 22 
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Many hymns in the Atharva Veda reinforce the healing potential of hal- 
lowed plants, such as soma, darbha, and kusa. Practitioners of this an- 
cient religious tradition utilized cannabis as a medicinal herb, and be- 
cause of its centrality to charms and spells, cannabis was regarded a 
“sacred grass” for its power to vanquish sickness, despair, and calamity. 
In book 11 of the Atharva Veda, we find these suggestive lines affirming 
those strengths: 


To the five kingdoms of the plants [that] Soma rules as Lord we speak. 
Darbha, hemp, barley, mighty power: may these deliver us from woe. 
To demons and fierce fiends we speak, to Holy Genii, Fathers, Snakes, 
And to the hundred deaths and one: may these deliver us from woe. ?3 


In this excerpt, the god Soma animates the plant world and rules over it as 
sovereign—and cannabis, darbha grass, and barley are singled out as 
exemplars of gifts offered to humanity in order to sustain life, remedy 
illness, and deflect evil forces. 

Although hymns to the god Soma appear frequently in the Atharva 
Veda (as they do in the Rig Veda), the precise ingredients of that psyche- 
delic potion bearing his name are subject to ongoing debate. Scholars 
such as Christian Ratsch,?4 S. Mahdihassan,”> and Robert Clark and Mark 
Merlin26 argue that soma contained a mixture of Cannabis indica and 
Ephedra gerardiana. Whether the fly-agaric mushroom (Amanita mus- 
caria) that grows in the northern mountains was added to these two 
primary ingredients, or was itself the sacred soma plant,2” we may never 
know. Indisputably, however, its ingestion during religious ceremonies 
was a means of inducing peak-experiences in ritual participants. More 
generally, the hymns to the god Soma in the Vedas point toward the 
veneration of certain plants for their ability to put religious seekers in 
direct contact with the divine. The lightweight carts (in which harvested 
soma plants were transported to be pressed), the containers into which 
that elixir was poured, and even the priests who presided over the ritual 
ceremonies are all described in the Atharva Veda. In such passages, the 
god Indra is the “Lord of Soma,” the chief guzzler of the revered bever- 
age—and he regularly overdoses on it. 

As later generations appropriated the Rig Veda, Atharva Veda, and 
other Vedic scriptures, the transition from Vedic Brahmanism to Hindu- 
ism happened almost imperceptibly (for certain “Hinduistic” elements 
were already present in Vedic society, as some images on the Indus 
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Valley seals suggest). Philosophically speaking, Brahman (to be distin- 
guished from Brahman priests and their rituals) came to represent more 
than the power of mantras recited at soma rites in which choir singers 
accompanied staged performances by the priests; Brahman became a ba- 
sic cosmic principle in the Atharva Veda and evolved into a belief in the 
fundamental unity of the universe. That transition marks an important 
shift from ritual (where the sound of mantras and hymns were typically 
given more significance than their oft-obscure meanings) to more general 
speculative philosophical questions regarding the nature of the uni- 
verse.8 In the wake of that evolution, some Vedic gods suffered diminu- 
tion as others grew in stature (an organic process that continued into the 
Puranic Ages). Indra, for example, retained his popularity but lost his 
status as leader of the gods. Conversely, Shiva and Vishnu (along with 
their female consorts) take exceptional positions in what became the Hin- 
du trinity (trimirti).?° 

In that triune, the god Brahma (distinct from the cosmic principle 
Brahman) becomes creator, Vishnu preserver, and Shiva destroyer of the 
cosmos. Working together, they bring forth all material manifestations, 
allow them to go through their transformations, and welcome them back 
to nonbeing. In this manner, they sustain the universe in exquisite bal- 
ance. The truth of the transience of the material world is symbolized in 
the figure of the Lord of the Dance, the cosmic dancer Shiva Nataraja, 
who beats the drum of time in his uppermost right hand, which summons 
forth the material world from nonbeing, thereby giving all things their 
temporary physical aspect. In his uppermost left hand, he brandishes the 
fire by which all material creation is forthwith destroyed. The figure of 
Shiva Nataraja makes symbolic the gradual transition from animism to 
monism in Indian thought, a point that is central to this study—and not 
simply because Shiva is known to be as fond of cannabis, as Indra is of 
soma. 

Out of that monistic belief in the existence of a single Supreme Being 
sprung an uncompromising nondualistic worldview in which all material 
manifestations in the cosmos ultimately dissolve—erasing bifurcations of 
self and other, god and humankind, along with them. The deities of the 
trimurti (and the other gods) were reconceived as manifestations of a 
single principle by which the whole universe might be known. This tran- 
sition from ritual concerns to philosophical questions about the nature of 
reality led directly to the theory of Atman (self or breath) in Hindu 
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thought. Distinguishable from the physical body, Atman constitutes the 
basic reality of a person, and it endures after death. To truly understand 
the core principles that propel cannabis culture in India, this admittedly 
arcane religious philosophy requires unpacking. 

During the last half of the first millennium, the basic creed of the later 
Upanishads asserted that Brahman dwells within every human being as 
the Atman. Thus, Atman and Brahman were made one, and so the mysti- 
cal expression to “become Brahman” denotes a merging of the self with 
the infinite. Through a unitive experience of this doctrinal truth, egoic 
constructions of self and the world are stripped away to reveal (often in a 
flash) one’s true nature as unconditioned, eternal, and wholly free. When 
the self (Atman) becomes aware of its identity with that ultimate princi- 
ple, it is released from bondage—which is called moksha, or emancipa- 
tion. 

The emphasis on attaining firsthand experiential knowledge of reality 
by way of unitive perception finds voice in the [sha Upanishad, which 
offers this wise counsel regarding nonduality: 


The Lord is enshrined in the hearts of all. 
The Lord is the supreme Reality. 

Rejoice in him through renunciation. 
Covet nothing. All belongs to the Lord. 3° 


In addition to pointing toward the truth of nonduality, this passage em- 
phasizes a tradition of renunciation dating back to the Rig Veda, one that 
sanctions leaving family, wealth, and all manner of bodily comforts be- 
hind in pursuit of self-annihilation and spiritual rebirth. Itinerant canna- 
bis-smoking Hindu mendicants, known as Sadhus, illustrate one outcome 
of making moksha the goal of human life—only they do not wait for old 
age to seek liberation, as traditionally prescribed in the four stages of 
Hindu life (the ashrama). 

The ascetic impulse in Hinduism finds voice in those four phases in 
human life (the young student, adult householder, middle-aged forest 
dweller, and elderly renouncer). In the fleeting days of youth, one should 
study, but never fail to meet the familial responsibilities that adulthood 
invariably brings. In middle age, one retires to the forest after family 
obligations are dispatched. In old age, moving no matter how reluctantly 
toward death, one forsakes material wealth, discards all remaining biases, 
and lives austerely in accordance with dharma (duty, law, truth) until the 
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body is finished. In this fourth stage of life, moksha is put within reach, 
for instead of clinging to a bodily existence that one will soon be leaving, 
a connection which only increases suffering, the elder Hindu strives to 
break all attachments to the transitory world while still alive. 

Although this vision of existence may sound morose to some readers, 
it contains a lovely acknowledgment of the natural processes of birth, life, 
and death. Broadly speaking, liberation from suffering is the goal of all 
Indian philosophies and techniques of meditation. Indian religious litera- 
ture employs tropes of binding, fettering, or captivity—of forgetting, 
sleep, or unknowing—to depict the unawakened mind. Yet, release from 
bondage and rending of the veil are just two metaphors associated with 
awakening, remembering, and seeing.?! For the individual who 
transcends duality and learns to perceive “all creatures in himself,” the 
self is discovered everywhere indivisible and untouched by sin (a state of 
separation). 

In the Manditikya Upanishad, this “fourth state” of supraconsciousness 
is deemed the “supreme goal of life” because it represents the realization 
of infinite peace and love. The spirit of this vision is remarkably close to 
other mystics who have testified to religious experiences.32 We recall 
from the introduction that Abraham Maslow found peak-experiences to 
be universal occurrences that culminate in the collapse of distinctions 
between self and other, a gracious dissolution in feelings of profound 
gratitude and connectedness to all beings. Eknath Easwaran’s luminous 
translation of the Shvetashvatara Upanishad gives elegant expression to 
the process of interpenetration that comes with the erasure of dichotomies 
of self and other (Atman and Brahman) in the mind of the highly realized 
mystic: 

The Lord of Love, omnipresent, dwelling 
In the heart of every living creature, 
All mercy, turns every face to himself. 


He is the supreme Lord who through his grace 
Moves people to him in their own hearts. 
He is the light that shines forever. 


He is the inner Self all who is 

Hidden like a little flame in the heart. 

Only by the stilled mind can he be known. 
Those who realize him become immortal. >? 
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This reference to immortality should not be interpreted to mean that the 
bodily form shall abide forever, but instead that the true essence (Atman) 
in oneself is the imperishable, eternal, everlasting Brahman. By learning 
to sever identification with a view of the self as bodily form, or worse as a 
stream of egoic thought patterns, the spiritual aspirant opens new vistas of 
experience, which are at once self-transcendent and utterly grounded in 
the ever-present Now. 

In the Bhagavad Gita (Song of God), the heart of the Hindu epic 
Mahabharata, Lord Krishna grants the warrior Arjuna a peak-experience 
of nonduality that engenders B-cognition. The Mahabharata, which 
reaches final form in the fourth century, recounts a dynastic family strug- 
gle between the Kauravas (sons of Dhritarashtra and descendants of 
Kuru) and the virtuous Pandavas (sons of Pandu). The intrigue begins 
when Dhritarashtra invites the Pandavas to a game of dice, a contest that 
they are honor-bound to accept. Unbeknownst to the Pandavas, the dice 
are loaded; they lose, forfeit their kingdom of Indraprastha to the Kaura- 
vas, and embark on a thirteen-year period of exile—at the end of which 
the Pandavas are to regain rights of leadership. Years later, when the 
Kauravas refuse to restore Indraprastha to its just rulers, war becomes 
inevitable between the cousins. 

The prospect of combat also provides a poignant reminder of the truth 
found in the Atman equals Brahman formulation, and the battle that en- 
sues epitomizes a broader struggle between dharma and adharma (injus- 
tice, unrighteousness) in the world. As the Pandavan and Kauravan ar- 
mies face off on the battlefield at Kurukshetra for a pitched eighteen-day 
struggle between relatives and close relations, the Pandava leader Arjuna 
gives voice to grave doubts concerning the wisdom of fighting cousins, 
teachers, and other relations amassed on the frontline for the sake of 
worldly power and the wealth that accompanies a prosperous kingdom. 
Those doubts make the thoughtful warrior incapable of action on the field 
of battle, and so he turns to Krishna as a wartime counselor—choosing 
him over the entire Kaurava army (replete with their magic weapons). 

Krishna will not bear arms or enter the fray, but Arjuna’s shrewd 
decision to value wise counsel over brute force demonstrates that he 
possesses an integrity lacking in his Kuru adversaries. In his unwilling- 
ness to fight, Arjuna clings to a popular, but ultimately unnuanced, under- 
standing of karma and dharma. Arjuna believes that slaying fathers, 
grandsires, uncles, brothers, and their sons would bring negative conse- 
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quences upon himself, his family, and the kingdom. Entering the deadly 
mélée to gain a kingdom would also seem to transgress the codes of 
dharma—a moral lapse that would inhibit his ability to reach moksha in 
this life or the following ones. 

His concerns seem justified, for according to Hindu belief an individu- 
al born into a particular caste remains duty-bound to it. Hindu priests 
have an obligation to protect the scriptures, warriors to defend their com- 
rades, merchants to ply their trades, and workers to labor at a variety of 
necessary tasks. Through adherence to the responsibilities of dharma cor- 
responding to caste, one could generate enough positive karma to effect a 
higher reincarnation—a conception that helped to rationalize India’s 
highly tiered class system. Moksha (a goal for all Hindus that ends the 
transmigration of the soul) was considered easiest to achieve in the priest- 
ly caste, due to Brahmanic proximity to, and fluency with, sacred scrip- 
tures. 

While racked with concern about the karmic consequences of killing 
kinfolk, teachers, and friends for personal gain, Arjuna remains unwilling 
to fight. Yet the moral calculus of the Bhagavad Gita favors the virtuous 
actor and punishes the wicked in thought or deed, and Arjuna’s selection 
of wisdom (Krishna) over military might (the Kaurava army) presages the 
victory of the Pandavas in spite of the superior forces of their foes. Arju- 
na’s misgivings, therefore, spring from a misinterpretation of karma, 
caste, and duty. In consulting Krishna for a solution to his quandary (who 
unbeknownst to the warrior is an avatar of Vishnu), Arjuna gains an 
esoteric understanding of karmic law. 

Krishna explains to the doubt-ridden warrior that desireless action will 
not generate karma. For this reason, Arjuna need only to act in battle as if 
he were doing so by proxy, in another’s stead, to avoid enslavement to a 
karmic circuit of cause and effect, and reincarnation through endless 
rounds of birth and death.*4+ As a member of the Kshatriya caste, Arjuna 
must defend his kingdom from all threats, but by following the path of 
selfless action, by fighting impersonally without passion or attachment— 
indifferent to the fruits of his actions—Arjuna may remain pure of karmic 
taint while on the field of battle. 

The revelation of how to relinquish attachment to all actions in the 
world—and yet to still act in it, comes in the form of a spectacular vision 
of the unity of reality, a peak-experience that Krishna discloses to Arjuna 
(along with the reader). In it, all apparent dualities (of creation and de- 
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struction, life and death, self and other) are discovered to be the result of 
arbitrary intellectual distinctions. Krishna explains: 


Of what is not there is no becoming; 

Of what there is no ceasing to be: 

For the boundary-line between these two 

Is seen by men who see things as they really are. 


Indestructible alone is That—know this— 
By which the whole universe was spun. 
No one at all can bring destruction 

On This which passes not away. 


Finite, they say, are these bodies 
Indwelt by an eternal embodied soul, 

A soul indestructible, incommensurable. 
Fight then, O scion of the Bharata clan! 


Who thinks that he can be a slayer, 
Who thinks he is slain, 

Both these lack right knowledge: 
He slays not, is not slain. 


Never is he born nor dies: 

Never did he come to be, nor will he never come to be again: 
Unborn, eternal, everlasting he—primeval: 

He is not slain when the body is no more. 5 


Here, Krishna imparts the highest truth of nonduality (Advaita, “not- 
two”) to Arjuna: the realization that his own imagined separateness from 
Brahman is a false idea resulting from an wrongful equation of the self 
(Atman) with the temporal body, rather than with one’s true nature (as 
Brahman). The teaching “thou art that” (tat tvam asi) powerfully express- 
es the unitive truth of Arjuna’s realization—and it has provided reassu- 
rance to individuals suffering serious illness, harsh adversity, or the de- 
mise of the body. 

By making evident the ground of being, as a unity beyond all bifurca- 
tions and oppositions, Krishna proclaims the end of dualistic perception, 
and in prophetic language suggestive of the soma rites, he summons the 
reader to awaken to the all-encompassing unity of the divine. He declares: 


Iam the rite, the sacrifice, 
I am the offering, the herb. 
Iam the mantra and the ghee, 
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I am fire and oblation; 


The father of this universe, 

its mother and grandfather, too; 
object of knowledge, soma-strainer, 
sacred OM, the three chief Vedas; 


Iam the way, the Lord, the witness; 
abode, refuge, companion; 

origin, death, and all between; 
sepulcher and treasure horde. 


I radiate heat, Arjuna, 

Thold back rain and let it go, 
Iam immortal life and death, 
I am being and nonbeing. °° 


Because ratiocination is blind to the fundamental oneness of reality, this 
splendid visionary experience bestowed by Krishna rouses the great arch- 
er to the field of battle. Through a direct understanding that there is no 
killer or killed, Arjuna intuitively apprehends the correct course of action 
for a member of the warrior caste who has dropped off all aspirations for 
the fruits of his actions—and he enters the bout. 

Arjuna’s salvation comes in discerning that no distinction between 
self and other remains tenable to one who identifies with the undifferen- 
tiated energy that flows through all things, rather than material forms 
constantly in flux (which are its manifestations). The true yogi transcends 
all contraries and unites life and death, being and nonbeing, into a primor- 
dial nonduality.3” The mendicant Sadhus who bring this chapter to a close 
take these Hindu doctrines of renunciation and nondualism to an extreme 
in their quest for salvation, and they make cannabis an integral aspect of 
that pursuit. As we shall see, theirs is a meaningful response to core 
Hindu teachings. 

The Katha Upanishad asserts, for instance, that a person “who knows 
the soundless, odorless, tasteless, intangible, formless, deathless, super- 
natural undecaying, beginningless, endless, unchangeable Reality, 
springs out of the mouth of death.”?® Nothing—certainly not the pursuit 
of material comforts that the postindustrial world values so highly—is 
more important to the spiritually minded Hindu than realizing, in this 
very life, the basic fact that self and God are one. Sadhus direct their 
spiritual vision inward and ground it in a firsthand apprehension of the 
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unity of all being. They also draw inspiration from Vedic descriptions of 
munis (seers or silent ones). 

Book 10 of the Rig Veda describes munis as wearing “long loose 
locks” and being “girdled with the wind,” meaning that they went about 
largely naked as an outward sign of their renunciation. These mendicants 
follow only “the wind’s swift course and go where the Gods have gone 
before,” spurning all enticements to worldliness that might hinder their 
journey to moksha. Munis in the Rig Veda fly through the atmosphere 
looking down detachedly “upon all varied forms” of life, and in this way 
they are “made associate in the holy work of every God.”3? Munis, who 
stand firmly outside of the Vedic mainstream, long suffered marginaliza- 
tion by a priestly elite whose highly structured ceremonial rituals held no 
place for soiled and naked wanderers who rejected ceremonial pomp. In 
time, however, Brahman priests adopted many ascetic practices of the 
munis, including fasting, meditation, celibacy, ritual forms of exercise 
and breathing, and self-flagellation for rites such as the soma sacrifice. 

Readers familiar with Buddhism will recall that Siddhartha Gautama 
experimented with every form of Indian asceticism available to him in the 
fourth or fifth century BCE before formulating a creed of the middle way 
between extremes of deprivation and indulgence. Notwithstanding that 
path of moderation championed by the Buddha, asceticism as an ideal 
persisted in Indian religious traditions (most notably among the Jains and 
Ajivakas). In the eastern kingdoms of the sixth century, Indian ascetics 
and renunciates (sramanas) wore their hair matted as an emblematic 
statement of protest against the materialistic values held by rulers, mer- 
chants, and the general population. They spurned the authority of 
Brahman priests and their emphasis on the continuance of ancestor cults, 
and the caste system, which placed Brahmans in the top position. *° 

Sadhus, who are found all over India, therefore practice a form of 
asceticism that dates back to at least 1500 BCE when munis wandered 
naked (or symbolically in orange rags) and kept noble silence. Sadhu 
doctrines of release by way of experiential knowledge draw inspiration 
from ancient seers, who like tribal shamans or “witch doctors” entered 
states of ecstasy that transcended the limitations of the physical body. 
Sadhus eschew what most Hindus hold dear and openly flout the laws, 
customs, and taboos of Indian culture. Like the munis, some Sadhus 
become forest hermits or itinerate beggars and preachers, while others 
practice harsh penances or sit quietly in meditation.*! Spiritual teachers 
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(gurus) initiate aspiring Sadhus who demonstrate a profound desire to 
sever all worldly ties, including those of family and caste. In this manner, 
young Sadhus essentially move directly to the fourth stage of renuncia- 
tion in the ashrama. 

Many Sadhus find homes in welcoming ashrams or remote caves, 
while others move about continually and congregate around holy sites 
and funeral bonfires (where the transition between life and death provides 
the raw material for their rejection of social mores). They unabashedly 
transgress taboos, wear little or no clothing, cover themselves in funerary 
ash from human bodies, perform rites at cremations where mortality is 
always on display, and beg or scavenge for food. Sadhus also cast off 
restrictions regarding who they worship; they might devote themselves to 
the deities (or avatars) of Shiva, Vishnu, or Shakti—the primordial fe- 
male energy of the universe. No matter which deities Sadhus choose to 
adore, they do so with an understanding that all Hindu gods and goddess- 
es are ultimately one in Brahman. They undertake mendicant lives of 
deprivation in full awareness of the physical hardships that come with it, 
and they welcome them in a spirit of self-surrender. 

Like other ascetics who live on the periphery of Indian society, many 
Sadhus are yogins who possess considerable knowledge about herbal 
medicines (including marijuana). As contemporary ideological descen- 
dants of Vedic munis, Sadhus are intriguing for reasons other than their 
keenness for cannabis and unconventional customs: they offer a vivid 
illustration of one spiritual response to the uncompromising nonduality of 
the Upanishads and the Gita. Legendary for smoking copious amounts of 
ganja and occasionally making a meal out of a burning human corpse, 
their intimacy with death is sometimes symbolized in begging bowls 
fashioned from human skulls found along the river Ganges (where float- 
ing funeraries return burning bodies to sacred waters). Handcrafted ritual 
items, such as skull begging bowls, serve as formidable reminders of a 
shared human fate—with each meal. 

In hopes that their unorthodox way of life makes sense as a reasoned 
response to ancient Indian ideals of renunciation and the philosophical 
development of the doctrine of nonduality, this chapter ends with an 
especially interesting Sadhu sect, the Aghori, who make sport of disobey- 
ing cultural and religious proscriptions. In fact, Aghori Sadhus seek to 
obliterate all distinctions between the pure and impure, and as proof of 
attaining such a perception, they might consume human bile in that spirit 
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of unity. Indeed, theirs is a deep-seated rejection of all things deemed 
either “sacred” or “profane” by less ascetically inclined Hindus. *? As one 
might gather, most Aghori Sadhus have no compunction about eating 
meat, drinking alcohol, or smoking ganja from chillum pipes in public. 
Indeed, cannabis is thought to assist Sadhu mendicants in their goal of 
finding oblivion in the grace of God. 

While some Sadhu practices might seem extreme, they are far from 
the only Hindu sect to employ cannabis (in the form of bhang, ganja, or 
charas) as an integral part of religious practice, ritual, and ceremony. The 
Hindu god Shiva is extremely fond of hemp products, an affection that 
earned him the soubriquet the “Lord of Bhang” (a correlate to Indra as the 
“Lord of Soma’). From the proclivities exhibited by both gods, we realize 
that the peoples of the Indian subcontinent have long understood that 
plants such as cannabis are useful tools in exploring consciousness. As 
evidence of the serious religious intention with which devotees approach 
cannabis as a vehicle for religious experience, marijuana remains a so- 
cially permissible part of many religious and cultural events in India, a 
primary herb in traditional Ayurvedic medicine, as well as a “food for the 
gods” worthy of sacrificial offering. 

Because it is widely known that wandering Sadhu ascetics and other 
renunciates rely on cannabis, layman gain merit by giving gifts of the 
plant to those who have forsaken all possessions in their quest for truth. 
Sadhu and Hindu mendicants crossing the Himalayas to visit holy shrines 
and temples associated with Shiva, for instance, consume cannabis for a 
variety of reasons: as an aid in meditation, to ease the difficulty of living 
a harsh itinerant lifestyle, as a means of camaraderie among fellow ascet- 
ics, and for the multifold benefits of cannabis as a medicine.* At holy 
festivals such as the Shivaratri and the Kumbha Mela, bhang is consumed 
as a holy drink to awaken inner light—and ganja is burned and exhaled in 
abundant offerings to Shiva. For Shivites, smoking marijuana provides a 
means by which to offer thanks to Lord Shiva, frequently depicted hold- 
ing bowls filled with healing herbs, for its salutary effects. So sacrosanct 
are the numerous forms of cannabis ingestion in India that its secular use 
for recreational purposes is regarded as profane. 

Of course, the prominent place of cannabis in religious ritual and 
medicine is not limited to the ancient world or to the Indian subcontinent; 
comparable engagements with marijuana can be discovered across Asia, 
Africa, and the Caribbean. Cannabis serves not only as an important 
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sacrament for Hindu mendicants, but also for Islamic Sufis, Chinese 
Daoists, members of African dagga cults, and Jamaican Rastafarians. “4 
Prior to the eighth and ninth centuries in India (when the arrival of Islam 
meant prohibitions against intoxicants such as alcohol), the consumption 
of hemp drinks was even more widespread. Nonetheless, to this day on 
the Indian continent, ganja is smoked, charas resin inhaled, and bhang 
formed into small balls and eaten (or consumed as thandai) in a variety of 
religious and spiritual ritual contexts.45 Leaving those traditions behind, 
we now turn to Zoroastrian shamans in Persia, follow Sufi mystics in the 
wake of Islam, and investigate a secret “green language” used by Arabic 
poets and writers to extoll the virtues of cannabis. 


2 


SHAMANS, SUFIS, AND THE 
“GREEN MAN” 


For thousands of years, cannabis has provided human beings in the Mid- 
dle East with a nutritious food source, a safe medicinal herb, and a strong 
natural fiber for practical applications such as rope and fabric making. 
This long-standing relationship between humankind and cannabis, reach- 
ing far back into prehistory, points toward a co-evolutionary process 
whereby that plant found manifold ways to make itself desirable to hu- 
man beings, especially in producing chemicals to alter consciousness in 
positive ways. By appealing thus to the body and mind, cannabis bor- 
rowed human locomotion to ensure its cultivation around the region, and 
eventually the globe. ! 

On the Iranian plateau, surrounded by the Hindu Kush to the east, the 
Mesopotamian Plain to the west, the Caspian Sea to the north, and the 
Persian Gulf to the south, a group of Indo-Iranian peoples emerged some 
six millennia ago. Most likely, the ceremonial, ritualistic, and recreational 
use of cannabis began in this part of the world and then spread eastward 
into Asia following established trade routes—before moving westward to 
Egypt, across Africa, and later into Europe. Ancient Indo-Iranian peoples 
made sacrifices to a variety of gods and goddesses, employed a priestly 
class to oversee those rites, and created a stratified social system that 
sustained a lifestyle built around the plow. In addition to tending live- 
stock, they raised horses, which allowed them to roam over vast distances 
in search of resources. They spoke a Proto—Indo-European language that 
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more than five thousand years ago diverged into many branches (includ- 
ing Germanic, Italic, Hellenic, and Indo-Iranian). 

Due to the remarkable similarity of the Avestan language and Vedic 
Sanskrit, comparative analysis of Old Avestan scriptures with the Rig 
Veda is proving invaluable in reconstructing a shared Indo-Iranian heri- 
tage (out of which both cultures evolved separately). Iranian rituals and 
reforms to the Vedic pantheon, for example, shed more light on Indo- 
Iranian cultural beliefs than do Sanskrit sources alone.? This shared heri- 
tage helps to account for correspondences between Vedic religious texts 
and the Gathda sections of the Avesta (or Zend-Avesta), the sacred book of 
Zoroastrianism. Preserved orally in the Avestan language, but compiled 
and recorded much later, the Avesta contains legal, literary, and liturgical 
writings (hymns, prayers, founding myths, and invocations)—in addition 
to collations of religious law, mythical tales, litanies, hymns, short 
prayers, and praise songs for recitation during calendrical ceremonies in 
which plant and animal sacrifices were shared with the divinities. 

Ritual performances based on the Avesta scripture transmuted offer- 
ings to the gods and featured dramatic reenactments of founding myths, 
thereby transforming sacred stories into vehicles by which human beings 
co-participated in the divine act of creation. In their creation myths, plant 
and animal sacrifices put the universe in motion in seven stages.? Avestan 
deities maintained a cosmic order based on oppositional forces, and they 
associated supernatural beings with phenomena in the natural world. Like 
their Indian counterparts, the ancient Iranians venerated sky and earth 
gods and goddesses, worshiped ancestors (who offered protection when 
properly honored), and participated in cults of fire and water. Iranian 
priests served as libation pourers, keepers of sacred fires, and preservers 
of powerful mantras (chants, charms, and spells). Ecclesiastics, believed 
to possess magic powers and knowledge of immortality, sometimes ac- 
companied warriors on raids to ensure their success.+4 

Similarities such as these to the Rig Veda should not surprise, for the 
Gatha sections of the Avesta are contemporaneous with it, and the geo- 
graphical horizon for both texts is northern Iran, eastern Afghanistan, and 
northwestern Pakistan. The Zoroastrian deity Mithra exhibits some of the 
same attributes as the gods Mitra and Varuna in the Rig Veda. These 
shared conventions are markers of the fluency of exchange among peo- 
ples in the ancient Indo-Iranian world, and they provide further evidence 
of the geographical and cultural proximity of the Vedic and Avestan 
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religions (during a joint Indo-Iranian period). At some point, a rivalry 
between the groups emerged and inaugurated a process of scriptural 
transmission during which some features of early Vedic culture were 
preserved by Iran Zarathustrans while others were reformed or altogether 
rejected, such as the practice of raiding cattle and the worship of Vedic 
devas.> 

The prophet Zoroaster (Zarathustra) forever transformed that shared 
Indo-Iranian tradition by proclaiming the preeminence of the god Ahura 
Mazda—while diminishing the importance of competing deities and 
modifying or abandoning certain ritual practices. He reimagined Ahura 
Mazda as a unitive creative force (whereas before him divine agency was 
diffuse or unattributable), and as a consequence Zoroaster is often credit- 
ed with innovating monotheism. Even so, there is good reason to remain 
leery of a progressive notion of religious history that envisions monothe- 
ism as a more “advanced” stage of human spiritual development than 
polytheism or shamanism—since monotheism often emerges as a conse- 
quence of imposition and the consolidation of power by a particular 
group. 

From the Gathas, the part of the Zend-Avesta thought to preserve the 
words of the tradition’s founder, we gather that Zoroaster was a camel 
manager belonging to the priestly class who lived sometime around the 
fifth century BCE.°® He created important roles for himself as an interpret- 
er of religious commandments and bestower of spiritual instruction. Out 
of these vocations sprung a set of ethics that emphasized the human 
capacity to choose between good and evil forces in the world. That cos- 
mic dualism became embedded in the Zoroastrian notion of time, envi- 
sioned as linear rather than cyclic, at the end of which a great battle 
between the forces of light (benevolence) and darkness (malevolence) 
concluded with the triumph of the good. 

Zoroaster believed that an individual’s fate was determined by free 
will, and not heavenly mandate. After the death of the human body, the 
soul was believed to make its way to a river of fire where the god Mith- 
ra—flanked by two celestial beings holding aloft the scales of justice— 
judged every soul based on its thoughts, words, and deeds in the human 
world. When the wicked strode the bridge straddling the fiery river, it 
narrowed to the width of a razor blade (before a demon dragged them into 
an abyss of woe, where they endured torturous agonies befitting their 
transgressions). Mercifully, a lovely maiden led virtuous spirits across the 
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bridge and into heaven. Worshipped as a god of truth and integrity by 
ancient Indo-Iranians (and aligned with Ahura Mazda in the Avesta and 
Varuna in the Vedas), Mithra became an important Zoroastrian god due to 
the vital necessity of honoring oral oaths, in the absence of a writing 
system, at a time when verbal contracts provided the basic stabilizing 
force upon which early Iranian civilization thrived. 

Mithra therefore embodies an ageless notion of justice, and transgres- 
sions of agreements brought swift punishment, for he was regarded as 
fair—but strict—in their enforcement. His name connotes binding, as in 
an oath, and Mithra is depicted as having ten thousand eyes to maintain 
constant vigilance over those who invoke him to seal pacts. During the 
Last Judgment in Zoroastrianism, at the end of time, Mithra initiates the 
final sorting of souls according to deed. This event includes a celestial 
haoma (soma) sacrifice that ushers in a restoration of an earthly paradise 
where death is forever vanquished.’ For the worthy, eternity is passed in 
Ahura Mazda’s divine kingdom, in a state of bliss. In this respect, Zoroas- 
trianism contains an idealistic—almost messianic—edge. 

As one scholar observes, the prophet Zoroaster first taught the doc- 
trines of individual judgment, heaven and hell, the Last Judgment, and 
everlasting life in a resurrected body—all of which Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam later borrowed. Despite these and other impressive contribu- 
tions to the history of religion, Zoroaster’s own community rejected him 
and his ideas—a serious hazard of the prophetic occupation (as Muham- 
mad would find out hundreds of years later). However, Zoroaster’s exile 
led to some important early conversions, with a subsequent emphasis on 
proselytizing, and the rapid diffusion of Zoroastrianism across the Middle 
East on the heels of its missionaries. As Zoroastrianism developed, prop- 
er religious observance grew to mean praying five times a day standing in 
front of a fire (never to be extinguished); participating in feast days and 
other festivals following the agricultural calendar (such as New Year 
celebrations on the spring equinox); adhering to prescribed purity regula- 
tions; maintaining good thoughts, words, and deeds; and preserving abun- 
dant respect for the natural world.? 

The daily duties of Zoroastrian priests revolved around the strict reci- 
tation of the Gathads every morning, as well as sections of older Avestan 
scripture. They were also charged with preparing the yasna sacrifice, and 
their focus on rituals involving animals and haoma indicate that mystical 
experiences were evoked through the consumption of plant substances 
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during sophisticated Zoroastrian rituals designed to alter normal con- 
sciousness. Like soma, the exact constitution of the haoma formula re- 
mains murky: psychoactive mushrooms, cannabis, ephedra, ergot, and 
datura are prime candidates for the main ingredients. !° Without question, 
early Iranians knew that most elemental technique of ecstasy—intoxica- 
tion by hemp. The importance of that understanding is confirmed by the 
wide dissemination of the Iranian term for cannabis (bangha and its vari- 
ations) throughout central Asia. 

In the Avesta scriptures, one finds heroic portrayals of Gustasp and 
Ardu who attain wisdom by drinking a hemp elixir, and Zoroaster’s wife 
Hvovi, who prays for gifts of cannabis potions to strengthen her religious 
ardor.!! Because Zoroaster undertook visionary journeys, aided by canna- 
bis, to commune with the divine, Zoroastrian priests smoked that herb 
regularly to induce religious ecstasy. In doing so, they sought to replicate 
the inner spiritual experiences of their tradition’s founder. !? As this relig- 
ion found itself competing with a host of other religious traditions (in- 
cluding Judaism, Manichaeism, and Christianity) between the fourth and 
sixth centuries, Zoroastrianism gradually ceded ground to them, and a 
hallowed place for cannabis in religious practice continued in the Middle 
East. 

Religious traditions rarely supersede one another neatly, but instead 
tend to overlap as sets of possibilities within a recognizable framework. 
For this reason, the veneration of Mithra, Ahura Mazda, and the goddess 
Anahita were not mutually exclusive in the ancient world. !3 Mithra was 
worshipped before the rise of Zoroastrianism as a prominent deity of the 
sun (and justice) and continued alongside that rival tradition. Much later, 
the god Mithra lent his name to a mystery religion (Mithraism) that em- 
ployed the ritual use of entheogens as a part of spiritual practice—since 
they were regarded as providing a regular, reliable, and powerful means 
of stimulating alternate states of consciousness (normally the provenance 
of the shaman or mystic), which imbue life with new meaning. !4 

At the center of Mithraism was a bull sacrifice (abhorred by Zoroast- 
er). It remains unclear how Mithra worship in pre-Zoroastrian Iran was 
transmuted into bull slaying rituals at the heart of the Roman mysteries 
centuries later, but depictions of its sacrificial rites are discoverable 
across the Middle East and Europe in small Mithraic temples (called 
“caves’’); the sacrificial aspect of that religion is suggested today in the 
Spanish bullfight. As a Roman phenomenon, the Mithraic Mysteries date 
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from the second century BCE onward. Soldiers, sailors, and imperial 
officers serving on the empire’s frontier provinces, to whom the cult most 
appealed, participated in ritual purifications, initiatory ordeals, ceremoni- 
al meals, and tests of valor before being baptized. 

In both his Iranian and Roman iterations, Mithra was associated with 
the sun, and he took on the role of quasi-savior in escorting the soul 
through progressive stages of awakening. In Roman Mithraism, initiatory 
ceremonials ushered aspirants through seven phases of transcendence, 
which climaxed in a mystical vision of the organizing principles of the 
universe. !° During the Eucharist of Mithraism, those present participated 
in a sacramental feast that contained entheogens. Those sacerdotal meals, 
sometimes featuring bread and wine (essential symbols in the Christian 
Eucharist) helped to trigger peak-experiences—and therefore communion 
in Mithraism was much more than a symbolic reenactment of a sacred 
myth. 

The Mithraic hymns inscribed in Latin beneath the Church of Santa 
Prisca in Rome demonstrate that ritual practices aimed to bring about 
salvation or awakening (sometimes described figuratively as rebirth). The 
following (almost Blakean) lines from the Mithraic liturgy demonstrate 
that emphasis on the attainment of expanded perception: 


Then open your eyes, and you will see the doors open and the world of the gods 
which is within the doors, so that from the pleasure and joy of the sight your 
spirit runs ahead and ascends. 


So stand still and at once draw breath from the divine into yourself, while you 
look intently. Then when your soul is restored, say: Come, Lord. !® 


It bears keeping in mind that spiritual restoration required more than the 
ingestion of plant entheogens; additional components of the Mithraic lit- 
urgy included breathing techniques, medicinal recipes, magical rites, 
charming amulets, and reciting magical words that were at times onomat- 
opoetic, symbolic, or glossolalic (spoken in tongues). All these tech- 
niques worked together to usher initiates through several stages to the 
highest good. !7 

The moment of the bull’s sacrifice was highly charged with meaning, 
since the slain creature was transmuted into a representation of fertility 
and abundance. In depictions of the ritual slaying, grain springs from the 
dying bull’s tail and sometimes its wounds, features that connect the 
sacrificial act to ancient fertility rites and notions of rebirth grounded in 
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the changing of the seasons. Practiced widely in the Roman imperial 
court, including by some emperors, and even a powerful rival to Chris- 
tianity, Mithraism continued successfully until the conversion of Con- 
stantine in 312. !8 

The unexpected rise of Islam in the seventh century resulted in the 
extinction of Zoroastrian fires that had burned uninterruptedly for hun- 
dreds of years, but since insurgent religions often coopted the rituals, 
texts, or symbols of belief systems that they sought to eclipse or absorb, 
certain aspects of Zoroastrianism lived on in the new religion (such as 
ritual prayer five times a day)—as did elements of the Mithraic Eucharist 
in Christianity. The use of cannabis as part of spiritual observation per- 
sisted most conspicuously in the Persian Sufi sects of Islam. To under- 
stand the origin of their beliefs, we move to the Arabian Peninsula where 
seminomadic tribes, though small in number and scattered across the 
land, traversed a vast desert region. 

Although expatriate groups of Zoroastrians, Manichaeans, Mazdak- 
ites, and Nestorian Christians immigrated to the Arabian Peninsula prior 
to the seventh century, and some indigenous tribes flirted with their theol- 
ogies, the Arabians preferred their own traditional polytheistic belief sys- 
tem. Social cohesion among the Arabian tribes was founded upon unwrit- 
ten legal codes that validated oral agreements, the worship of a variety of 
gods (including household and tribal deities), a sacrificial tradition, and a 
love of poetry. !9 Otherwise, these groups lacked any meaningful central- 
ized organization. For this reason, the stunning rise of those disparate 
tribes under the banner of a single God took the Byzantine and Persian 
empires, two global powers of the day, completely by surprise. When the 
military powerhouse that the prophet Muhammad fashioned thundered 
onto the world stage following his death, it changed the contours of 
human civilization within a few hundred years. 

Born in the city of Mecca during the mid-sixth century and raised by 
his uncle (a member of the Quraysh tribe) following the premature death 
of his parents, Muhammad entered adulthood as a man who although 
illiterate was well-regarded for his integrity and honor. Always a relig- 
iously minded fellow, when his duties as a trader and merchant permitted, 
Muhammad retreated to nearby caves to practice meditation for weeks at 
a time. During contemplative sessions in those grottoes, he began to 
receive revelations through the angel Gabriel, who dictated the Quran to 
him over two decades. A few years after his first revelation, Muhammad 
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began to preach an uncompromising form of monotheism grounded firm- 
ly in the Judeo-Christian prophetic tradition, and perhaps for this reason, 
he initially met with substantial resistance to his proselytizing. 

The bold claim that there was only one God, combined with the asser- 
tion that Muhammad was his messenger, struck many Meccans as the 
height of folly. Muhammad nevertheless gained converts to his new relig- 
ion, and he insisted on their complete surrender to God (Allah). As he 
became a threat to the status quo, opposition to his teachings grew to the 
point where it was dangerous for him to remain in the city of his birth. In 
622, he abandoned Mecca for the city known today as Medina. Thus 
made safe from his enemies, he toiled to convert more people from 
polytheism and to unify tribal factions in Medina under his control. Years 
later, when Muhammad returned to Mecca with an army of ten thousand 
conscripts, he met little resistance to either his message or his leadership. 
In the wake of that victory, he destroyed all of the “pagan” shrines and 
temples in the city—and then dispatched soldiers across Arabia to do the 
same. 

When the Eastern Roman emperor Heraclius began to retake portions 
of his empire lost to the Iranian Sasanians, Muhammad saw an opportu- 
nity to attack when Heraclius struck the Persians (whom the Arab hero 
considered heathens). Just two months after consecrating the Ka’aba in 
the spring of 632, Muhammad called for war against the Roman Em- 
pire.2° Although the Prophet died shortly thereafter, he successfully con- 
verted most of the Arabian Peninsula under the flag of Islam and created 
an ummah (community or nation) that shared a set of religious and cultu- 
ral beliefs transmitted in a single language: Arabic. This “commonwealth 
of adherents” pledged to follow what we now call the Five Pillars of 
Islam: to acknowledge one God and Muhammad as his prophet; to prac- 
tice ritual prayer five times a day; to contribute funds to charity in accor- 
dance with one’s station and income; to fast during the holy month of 
Ramadan; and to make a pilgrimage to Mecca at least once during one’s 
lifetime (if at all possible). 

Because Mecca was won in battle, the notion of jihad (striving or great 
effort) took on dual meanings, and today the term has both outward and 
inward dimensions. In its outward form, it sanctions war against the 
enemies of Islam. Efforts to vanquish its adversaries grew naturally out of 
Muhammad’s practice of “holy” warfare, and that martial spirit featured 
prominently in early Islamic history and led to the conquest of the entire 
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Near East. Impressively, Muhammad unified all of Arabia in just ten 
years—but astonishingly his armies continued onward to challenge Byz- 
antine rule in such distant places as Syria in 636, Iraq in 637, Northern 
Mesopotamia around 640, Jerusalem and Alexandria in 642, and on it 
went.?! To the victorious marauders went the spoils of war, including the 
horded wealth of Byzantine churches and extensive parcels of land. 

Successful martial exploits such as these led to a policy of expansion- 
ism that justified the Islamic invasion of vast swathes of the Middle East, 
Central Asia, and Northern Africa; by the eighth century, Islamic armies 
made forays into Eastern Europe and Spain. Muslims interpreted the 
rapid expansion of their empire of faith as definitive proof of God’s favor. 
In truth, its initial successes owed much to the custom of granting sub- 
stantial autonomy to conquered territories, and sometimes conceding to 
the exercise of laissez-faire rule. In our own time, this outward manifesta- 
tion of jihad as justified warfare has been hijacked by violent fringe 
groups that get lumped together under terms such as “Islamic terrorism.” 
Using the Quran, the Sunnah (the sayings of Muhammad compiled after 
his death), the Hadith (a proscribed way of life), and the Sharia legal 
system to justify intolerant beliefs and violent practices, groups such as 
Al Qaeda and, more recently, the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria (ISIS) 
have obscured the many cultural achievements of the Muslim religion, 
and its traditions of tolerance, love, and self-surrender. 

In turning to the emergence of Sufism, a form of Islamic mysticism 
emphasizing a personal quest for direct experience of the divine in the 
here and now—and not in the afterworld—we recover the inner meaning 
of jihad as a form of spiritual discipline. Broadly speaking, Sufis seek to 
overcome their lower (egoic) selves by proceeding through several stages 
of spiritual development under the guidance of a master teacher (sheikh) 
to whom obedience is sworn. Sufi aspirants pursue self-annihilation as 
part of that quest. While strictly speaking there can be no Sufis before the 
arrival of Islam, the syncretic nature of Sufism brought together contribu- 
tions from pre-Islamic asceticism, Zoroastrianism, Mithra worship, mo- 
nastic Christianity, and Neoplatonism to create an enduring Muslim mys- 
tical tradition that emphasizes love and ecstatic communion with God. 

One way that early Sufi sects in the seventh century established a 
shared identity was through the coarse woolen clothing that they wore to 
symbolize their renunciate status. These mystics reveled in finding hid- 
den meanings in the Quran that affirmed their understanding of the in- 
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ward spiritual development of the Prophet—for such hermeneutical en- 
deavors provided them with touchstones for their own spiritual develop- 
ment. Islamic mystics cite Hasan al-Basr as an early proponent of the 
asceticism associated with the Sufi sect. After participating in the early 
Islamic conquests of Iran, Hasan al-Basr underwent a change of heart that 
led him inward. A successful merchant and warrior, Muhammad was 
active in the world, and therefore Sufis thought that his inward spiritual 
life sometimes went overlooked by Muslims living more secularly. From 
the fragments that remain of his sermons, we know that al-Basr preached 
against the dangers of sin, advocated self-examination, and lauded the 
virtues of an austere way of life. The Sufi propensity for self-denial and 
the cultivation of religious ecstasy remain uncharacteristic of practices 
found in mainstream Islam (as codified in the Five Pillars). 

An injunction against intoxicants in the Quran means that most Mus- 
lims eschew alcohol, but cannabis falls into a nebulous area where it is 
socially accepted by many Islamic groups, but disdained or prohibited by 
others. Even so, the use of marijuana for medicinal, religious, aesthetic, 
and social purposes is well documented in the Islamic world. As an old 
Arabic proverb provocatively recommends: “If you want to find God, 
look in a hookah.” Abt Yazid al-Bistamt championed a form of “intoxi- 
cated” Islam that drew upon such proverbial wisdom. An ascetic whose 
grandfather converted to Islam from Zoroastrianism, al-Bistam1 empha- 
sized achieving “self-annihilation” (fana) in the quest for union with 
God.*3 He experienced intense feelings of “intoxication” in the love of 
Allah, which led to the death of his egoic self. Borrowing symbolic 
themes from the Persian court poetry that preceded Islamic literature, he 
created metaphors of being “drunk” in God, and thereby opened the way 
for an enduring admixture of ascetic practices and psychoactive intoxi- 
cants as a means of achieving ecstatic states of consciousness. 

AlI-Bistami turned the Quranic story of the Prophet’s night journey to 
heaven into a trope for the Sufi search for God, and subsequent Sufi 
mystics adopted that literary device as well. They described their intense 
longing for God as a state of agony, comparing it to that which a lover 
feels for an absent beloved. Such estrangement mirrored that which 
Adam and Eve experienced after the fall as a consequence of bifurcated 
consciousness. Sufis, however, regard the separation from God as an 
illusory state of mind resulting from misidentifying the self as the thought 
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stream of the ego. Jalal al-Din Rum? and other Sufi poets developed 
extended metaphors of separation and reunion to highlight this point. 

Intoxicated Sufis, such as al-Bistami, attained divine perception 
through the repetitive recitation of prayer formulas, the continual remem- 
brance of God, energetic dancing and whirling, and playing or listening to 
religious music. Reportedly, al-Bistami frequently fainted after issuing 
the call to prayer, and he would sometimes fall into rapture and utter 
“blasphemies” such as “Praise be to Me, how great is My Majesty.”24 He 
claimed to have reached seventy years of age before his mind was fully 
purified of selfhoods veiling the direct perception of God. When asked 
his age, he would report it in the number of years following that epiphan- 
ic experience—instead of the birthdate of his body. 

Similarly, after scrupulously memorizing the Quran in the late ninth 
and early tenth centuries, one native of Fars, Al-Hallaj, sought to uncover 
hidden meanings in scripture. In that pursuit, his egoic dissolution in the 
love of God became so profound that he was known to dance in public 
while declaring: “I am Divine Truth!”?> Pronouncements such as these 
struck many orthodox devotees as the pinnacle of hubris, and they were 
derided as anti-Islamic. For his ecstatic bliss in the love of God, al-Hallaj 
was tortured and killed before public witnesses (following an extended 
trial marked by indecision and acrimony). So boundless was his love for, 
and identification with, the Lord that legend recounts him begging for- 
giveness of his persecutors and executioners before his death. 

Intensive prayer sessions, dancing to religious orchestrations, reciting 
mystical poetry, and consuming profuse amounts of cannabis operated 
synergistically to clarify perception and induce mystical experiences. As 
one might imagine, wild displays of seemingly irreverent behavior gave 
rise to rumors of debauchery among some Sufi sects (including charges 
of pederasty and accusations of hashish-induced malaise). Such dispar- 
agements led some “sober” Sufis, along with more orthodox Muslims, to 
denounce Sufi religious practices and exaggerate the vices of its adher- 
ents. Yet, even in the face of continued persecution, their emphasis on 
love, intoxication, and self-annihilation became inextricably woven into 
the fabric of Sufi poetry and literature. 

Before turning to the two rock stars of Sufi love poetry, Jalal al-Din 
Rumi and Mehmed bin Siileyman Fuzuli, we should explicate the trope of 
the stages (or “stations”’) a seeker passes through on the way to God. The 
eleventh-century writer Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami belonged to a 
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group of Muslim mystics known as Malamatiyya. In Stations of the 
Righteous, al-Sulami identifies dozens of waypoints marking progress 
along the spiritual path. After praising God and emphasizing the need for 
comportment and discipline to achieve inner repose, even in the midst of 
strife and tribulation, he notes that the first “station” involves intuitive 
recognition of the importance of avoiding ostentatious piety, self-conceit, 
and spiritual pretentions—all of which suggest the continuing machina- 
tions of the ego. 

As the Sufi seeker progresses further along the inward journey, the 
stations denote subtle states of perception that he learns to discern from 
passing thoughts and self-deceptions. The latter stages of spiritual devel- 
opment lead the sincere inquirer to a direct perception of reality, purified 
of egoic delusion and marked by entrance onto the field of union with 
God. For al-Sulami, this progression culminated in a revelatory disclo- 
sure of secret knowledge concerning the workings of destiny. With the 
attainment of a state of beatitude untainted by any fear whatsoever, the 
inward Sufi journey comes to an end.?6 Like the Zen monk who after his 
enlightenment returns to the marketplace to assist in the salvation of the 
benighted, the Sufi saint reenters the community unobtrusively to point 
the way to earnest aspirants embarking on their own journeys to God. The 
famed poet Farid ud-Din ‘Attar based his celebrated work Conference of 
the Birds on a similar spiritual typography. 

In his Book on the Humble Submission of Those Aspiring, al-Sulami 
warns against the dangers of self-exultation and pride in poverty, and he 
lauds the virtues of contentment, submission, and inward humility. He 
explains that the earnest seeker foregoes delusory thought patterns by 
depriving them of attention. Once that hard-earned accomplishment is in 
place, the inquirer ceases to expect anything from anyone, and naturally 
places the interests of others before himself. As he progresses further, the 
seeker remains humble in public as honors are bestowed on him, and he 
refuses to accumulate wealth, return to old habits, or to parlay spiritual 
understanding into a means of gaining recognition.’ By learning to emp- 
ty himself of all desire, he turns away from worldly attachments. Only in 
this way, suggests al-Sulamt, will the Sufi aspirant attain a vision of true 
reality—an exceedingly arduous task (since it was believed to duplicate 
the highest spiritual state of the Prophet and his saints). 

As aresult of the profound nature of that spiritual mission, Sufis count 
many distinguished intellectuals, writers, and artists among their ranks; 
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some of them contributed significantly to Islamic spirituality and learn- 
ing, including Mahmiid Shabistari (The Secret Rose Garden), ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jilan (Revelations of the Unseen), Al-Ghazali (The Alchemy of 
Happiness), Ibn Sina (The Canon of Medicine), Mehmed bin Stileyman 
Fuzuli (Layla and Majnun), and the poet-mystic Jalal al-Din Rimi 
(Masnavi). Many of these notable people learned from the Sufis to disre- 
gard the world and its opinions, and to focus instead on inner jihad and 
the attainment of a realization of God’s immanence in the world. 

Writers such as Al-Ghazali rose to defend controversial Sufi religious 
practices (including dancing and the ritual ingestion of cannabis) against 
attack from the more orthodox forces that would see them abolished as 
blasphemies. For instance, in The Alchemy of Happiness he contends: 


The heart of man has been so constituted by the Almighty that, like a 
flint, it contains a hidden fire which is evoked by music and harmony, 
and renders man beside himself with ecstasy. These harmonies are 
echoes of that higher world of beauty which we call the world of 
spirits; they remind man of his relationship to that world, and produce 
in him an emotion so deep and strange that he himself is powerless to 
explain it. The effect of music and dancing is deeper in proportion as 
the natures on which they act are simple and prone to motion; they fan 
into a flame whatever love is already dormant in the heart, whether it 
be earthly and sensual, or divine and spiritual.28 


Al-Ghazali claims that the Quranic directive to love Allah cannot simply 
imply obedience to religious law—for that would be tantamount to con- 
formity and a capitulation to commandment over direct religious experi- 
ence. Rather than unreflectively accepting the moral mandates of ortho- 
dox Muslims, Sufis reject the notion that their religiously inspired music 
and dancing arouses base desires, as some charge—countering that they 
help to “stir up in themselves greater love towards God.”?? Through 
musical transport, dedicated Sufi practitioners achieve “spiritual visions 
and ecstasies, their heart becoming in this condition as clean as silver in 
the flame of a furnace,” and they discover “a degree of purity which could 
never be attained by any amount of mere outward austerities.”>° In lines 
such as these, we recognize the language of spiritual alchemy as well. 

In his exculpation of the “erotic poetry” read at Sufi gatherings, Al- 
Ghazali warns those with shallow spiritual insight from disparaging the 
ecstasies experienced by the Sufis. “A wise man, though he himself may 
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have no experience of those states,” Al-Ghazalt writes, will not deny the 
“reality of a thing merely because he himself has not experienced it!”’?! 
His exhortation may serve as a reminder to modern users of cannabis who 
rarely, if ever, glimpse the divine under its subtle guidance and who 
remain skeptical concerning claims about it as an entheogen. Asserting a 
similar point to a twentieth-century audience in regard to the use of 
psychoactive substances for spiritual purposes, one eloquent scholar of 
religion, Alan Watts, argues: 


Despite the widespread and undiscriminating prejudice against drugs 
as such, and despite the claims of certain religious disciplines to be the 
sole means to genuine mystical insight, I can find no essential differ- 
ence between the experiences induced, under favorable conditions, by 
these chemicals and the states of “cosmic consciousness” recorded by 
R. M. Bucke, William James, Evelyn Underhill, Raynor Johnson, and 
other investigators of mysticism. 32 


In relation to Al-Ghazalt’s defense of intoxicated Islam, and controversial 
Sufi practices more generally, Watts grasps the fact that authentic peak- 
experiences are uncorrupted by the chemical agents (or ritual practices) 
that might serve as their vehicle. 

Whether spontaneously occurring, stimulated by “taking a pill or 
chewing a plant,” or generated through religious practice, peak-experi- 
ences offer the possibility of a new way of being—one that “can be 
matured and deepened by the various ways of meditation in which drugs 
are no longer necessary or useful.” Authentic transcendental experiences 
enable an “individual to be so peculiarly open and sensitive to organic 
reality that the ego begins to be seen for the transparent abstraction that it 
is.”33 The importance of such miraculous openings to otherwise unrecog- 
nized states of consciousness are not diminished by their fleeting nature; 
these foretastes of a different quality of mind point toward a reality al- 
ways with us, but too often unrecognized. Peak-experiences, which repre- 
sent an important response to the panhuman yearning for paradise, must 
be deepened through spiritual practices such as meditation to bring pres- 
ence, mindfulness, or emptiness more permanently to the fore of con- 
sciousness. As one learns to live more in stillness by dissolving the egoic 
thought-stream in the light of attention, one increasingly meets with 
forceful feelings of peacefulness, blessedness, and a sense of melting into 
the totality that characterize full and sustained awakening. 
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The Sufi insistence on making cannabis part of spiritual practice is 
attributable to the fact that, in the right-minded person, marijuana facili- 
tates a heightened state of concentration that can deepen contemplation. 
For Sufis ascribing to the “intoxication” school, hashish is a holy sacra- 
ment that stimulates mild feelings of euphoria and lends acquiescence 
and carefreeness. It bestows feelings of jocularity and amiability. 34 These 
same qualities made the plant popular among Sufis living communally, 
and they helped to guarantee a space for the creative expression of their 
musicians, dancers, poets, and artists. Perhaps one measure of the endur- 
ing influence of Sufi practices on the Islamic world are the throngs of 
Muslims who still use preparations of cannabis (as bhang, ganja, or hash- 
ish) for a variety of purposes in Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, and kif 
(alternately spelled “kef,” “kief,” or “keef’) in North Africa—despite 
prohibitions against intoxicants in the Sharia. 

A cannabis culture persists in parts of the Islamic Middle East in the 
form of a covert “green language” in popular lore. Cannabis is green, the 
color of Islam,*> and also of the so-called hidden prophet of Sufism, a/- 
Khidr or the Green Man—a vegetative spirit traditionally associated with 
fecundity, but later with the Sufi sect more generally.*° Apocryphally, 
Sheik Qutb ad-Din Haydar, the founder of a movement of dervishes in 
Iran, discovered the spiritual applications of marijuana and passed that 
knowledge on to his followers.37 Orthodox Muslims, who considered 
Sufis radical outlaws, referred pejoratively to them as hashishivya (hash- 
ish users or even assassins).*8 In fact, cannabis became so integral to 
religious communal life among Sufi sects that outsiders often thought 
them dissidents and subversives. Nevertheless, their herb of choice con- 
tinued to be celebrated in Islamic poetry, where it was conflated with the 
“wine of paradise” in the Quran and gave rise to a proliferation of meta- 
phors of intoxication with God as their referent. 

Sufis justified their nonconformist religious pursuits by grounding 
them in nuanced interpretations of the Quran. In reading beyond literal 
levels of meaning in Quranic surahs (chapters), they claimed to eliminate 
the veil that obscures ultimate reality (hagiqah) from ordinary perception. 
Over time, the Sufis developed ways of glossing other parts of the canon, 
too. They sought out (and found) esoteric meanings believed intelligible 
only to those who had reached certain levels of spiritual understanding. In 
his treatise “On the Divine Essence,” the eighteenth-century Sufi Ahmad 
ibn ‘Ajiba followed the celebrated mystic philosopher ibn al-‘Arabi in 
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referencing “a subtle, luminous, radiant, spiritual structure without corpo- 
reality” that can be described only by resorting to negative expressions, 
for it has no form, no limitation, no substance, and no body. God is “the 
Necessary Being who reveals Himself through every existing thing!”’3? 

When one has drunk from the “Eternal Wine,” claims ibn ‘Ajiba, that 
resplendent Essence reveals itself to the eye of the heart through all 
material forms. He locates scriptural testimony to this unity “in the words 
of the Prophet: ‘God was, and nothing was with Him.”” That is to say, “in 
eternity, there is neither form nor delimitation, nor sensory aspect, nor 
category.”4° As such, that which appears in the phenomenal world al- 
ready participates completely and wholly in the eternal. When a Sufi 
attains that heightened state of perception, oppositions between the inner 
and outer—self and other—disintegrate. This eradication of duality 
marks the apex of the Islamic Sufi “vision quest,” for through it, what 
was once hidden is made manifest. 

In part due to the many translations of his monumental work Masnavi 
(composed of more than twenty thousand rhymed couplets), the Persian 
poet Jalal al-Din Rumi remains the most renowned Sufi in the West. In 
his book, the illusory state of separation from God felt by the unenlight- 
ened seeker becomes a central conceit. Rimi compares the yearning of 
the aspirant for the divine to that of a lover for the beloved, but most 
famously to a reed-like plant ripped from the riverbed. Extending the 
latter metaphor, he figuratively transforms the severed reed into a flute 
whose plaintive song evokes that painful estrangement: 


Now listen to this reed-flute’s deep lament 
About the heartache being apart has meant: 
“Since from the reed-bed they uprooted me 
My song’s expressed each human agony 

A breast which separation’s split in two 

Is what I seek, to share this pain with you 
When kept from their true origin, all yearn 
For union on the day they can return.”*! 


In these lines, “return” does not refer to the death of the body only, 
although physical dissolution in the eternal may be part of the intended 
meaning. What is asserted in the figurative poetic language of the text is a 
return to a state of unified perception. The songs of the reed (i.e., Rtimt’s 
couplets) contain deep secrets, but many “eyes and ears can’t penetrate 
the veil” and see that body and soul are already “joined to form one 
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whole.”*? Until that ego-imposed separation is banished, the reed flute 
will sing and open willing hearts to the truth of God’s oneness—a theme 
that runs like a steady stream through the writings of the Sufis. 

The inquisitive reader anxious to extend this brief foray into Islamic 
literatures of intoxication beyond the Sufis should take heart that there 
was hardly an Arabic poet between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries 
who did not refer to cannabis.#7 Even today, the sweetmeat majoun 
(ma jun) made from marijuana leaves mixed with flour, milk, butter, and 
sugar, is sold in marketplaces throughout India and the Middle East. It 
may also be prepared as a medicinal confection. So entrenched is the use 
of cannabis in modern Arabic culture that the sober poet Nizar Qabbani 
bemoaned that in a land of prophets, when the moon rises in the East, 
“people leave their shops and walk in groups / To meet the moon / 
Carrying bread, hashish, and phonographs to the mountain tops.” + 

Indeed, hashish ingestion became exceptionally popular from the early 
twelfth century onward in the Middle East, and a “clandestine” literary 
life of that plant can be traced through the literatures of the region. The 
widely read collection of stories 1,001 Nights, for instance, satirically 
describes hashish’s aphrodisiac properties in the “Tale of the Hashish 
Eater,” “The Tale of Two Hashish Eaters,” and “Tale of the Second 
Captain of Police.” In a thirteenth-century poem on the ever-popular topic 
of hashish and wine, the poet Al-Is‘irdt imagines an animated contest 
between the two substances in which the virtues of “the green one” be- 
come readily apparent: 


You have asked about the relationship between the green one and wine. Thus 
listen to 
What a person of correct and straightforward views has to say. 


Surely wine does not possess some of the qualities of hashish. 
Can it be drunk openly in a Sufi monastery or a mosque? 


You ought to obtain it, a green one, not to be acquired at an excessive price 
For the white of silver or the red of gold. 


Rather, in contrast to wine, it comes as a gift 
Removed from purchase without the need for abstemiousness. 


It is something belonging to meadows whose greenness resembles the gardens of 
Paradise, 
Whereas their wine is like a burning firebrand. 
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Their wine makes you forget all the meanings there are, while this one 
Recalls the secrets of Beauty declared unique. 


It is the secret. In it, the spirit ascends to the highest 
Spots on a heavenly ascent of disembodied understanding. 


Rather it is, indeed, the spirit itself. *5 


In addition to asserting that cannabis augments spiritual perception, this 
passage illustrates the “green language” employed by Islamic poets. It 
also emphasizes some of the properties that endeared that herb to Sufis, 
poets, and laypersons. As the fourteenth-century writer Safi al-Din al-Hill 
maintained: “Hashish makes you dispense with wine, / The new leaves 
with the old one, / And the green one with pure red wine. How great is the 
difference between emerald and carnelian!” The poet argues that hashish 
inflicts on the partaker “no hangover, except subtle thinking / That cheers 
the soul to the last breath. An intoxication such as that wine is unable to 
offer.” 46 

In a similar vein, the sixteenth-century Ottoman poet Fuzuli belonged 
to an elite group of Sufis who found hashish to be a master teacher. In 
Beng ti Bade (Hashish and Wine), he recognizes the unfolding of mystic 
love as the highest purpose of the religious quest. For that reason, Fuzuli 
concludes that a sheik of love finds refuge in cannabis (whereas wine 
may only point the way to that truth), and he defends the potential for 
cannabis to contribute to overall self-betterment.*” In his poem Bangab- 
nama (Book of the Pothead), Mahmud Bahri, a seventeenth-century Mus- 
lim Allen Ginsberg, eulogizes the cannabis beverage bhang (bhangab) 
and advises his readers thusly: 


Drink your bhangab and be happy— 

Be a dervish and put your heart at peace. 

Lose all your life in drinking this exhilaration, 
And not in sewing shabby clothes. *8 


Later in life, when Bahri became a mystic recluse independent of any 
sectarian affiliation, his poetry continued to draw upon an established 
tradition of Sufi lyricism—only he went a step further than other “intoxi- 
cated” poets by leaving little doubt that his references to bhang had liter- 
al, as well as allegorical, meanings. 49 

While the proposition of following further literary references to can- 
nabis in the Islamic tradition is tempting, let us continue onward and 
explore the medical and spiritual uses of cannabis in (and around) China. 
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In doing so, we shift from an emphasis on the consciousness raising 
potential of cannabis to its role in the traditional pharmacopeia of indige- 
nous cultures. In anticipation of that discussion, we presuppose an inte- 
gral relationship between the mind and the body, one that may be tapped 
to enhance the efficacy of other modalities of healing. As the Zen lumi- 
nary Shunryu Suzuki reminds us, the body and mind are “not two, and not 
one.” >° 


CHINESE PHARMACOPOEIA AND THE 
GOLDEN FLOWER 


Chinese civilization is the oldest in continuous existence, and hemp 
cultivation in that region of the world dates back millennia. From approx- 
imately 10000 BCE onward, central and eastern Asian peoples began to 
rely on hemp to make rope, fish netting, canvas, and fabrics—and it 
became a staple source of food for the Han Chinese and their animals. 
The seeds of the hemp plant provided a life-nourishing combination of 
protein and essential fatty acids, as well as important minerals like mag- 
nesium, calcium, and potassium.! Proper preparation made hemp seeds 
more easily digestible, and they contained very little tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol (THC) when hulled and cleaned. 

Some of the earliest references to hemp and its role in traditional 
agrarian life appear in founding documents of Chinese culture, such as 
the Book of Songs (Shijing), Bamboo Annals (Zhushu Jinian), and the 
Book of Rites (Liji). The oldest lyrical poems in the Book of Songs date to 
around 1100 BCE (though they were collated and anthologized five hun- 
dred years later). During that formative period, rival feudal states led by 
powerful warlords regularly fought one another for supremacy—much to 
the detriment of the common people who scratched a meager existence 
out of the land. Two of the most powerful kingdoms, the Shang (c. 
1700-1000 BCE) and succeeding Zhou (c. 1000-250 BCE), gave their 
names to dynasties that preceded the formal unification of China under 
the imperial rule of Emperor Qin Shi Huang (in the second century BCE). 
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The Book of Songs offers an idealized portrait of Zhou society with 
such effortless grace that it earned a place among the Five Classics of the 
traditional Confucian canon.? The first Chinese person to dedicate his life 
to teaching, the sage Confucius (Kongzi) placed considerable emphasis 
on studying the Book of Songs, and he reinterpreted that text to make it 
conform to codes of propriety, which he formulated to create a more 
harmonious society. In doing so, he reimagined life during the late Shang 
and early Zhou dynasties as an idyllic model for peaceful coexistence—a 
vision that he offered as a foil to the war-filled Spring and Autumn Period 
(770-476 BCE) into which the great educator was born. 

This backward glance implicit in the Confucian celebration of Zhou 
culture (as depicted in the Book of Songs) helped to shape the contours of 
Chinese civilization for centuries by providing an alternate vision of hu- 
man nature as good, while grounding cultural traditions firmly in the past. 
In accord with his belief in human perfectibility, Confucius advocated 
lifelong learning, extolled the virtues of literature and art, and dreamt of 
social betterment resulting from leadership by persons of superior virtue. 
In addition, he outlined a hierarchy of relationships for all members of 
society centered on the “golden rule” of altruism and conscientiousness: 
to “not do to others what you do not want them to do to you.” 

The Book of Songs includes folk tunes, songs of the nobility, ritual 
hymns, and lyrical ballads addressing topics ranging from ancestor wor- 
ship, the concerns of commoners, to the affairs of members belonging to 
the ruling house.* Together, these poems create a complex (though not 
always coherent) account of life in the various kingdoms of the late 
Shang and early Zhou periods—though of the more than three hundred 
poems that make up the Book of Songs, just five are attributable to the 
preceding Shang dynasty.° The archaic simplicity of many of them 
evokes a pastoral “golden age” when individuals lived harmoniously with 
each other and with nature. 

Due to the centrality of hemp to everyday life during the Shang and 
Zhou dynasties, many poems in the Book of Songs reference cannabis. In 
one such work, the marriage customs in the Lu and Qi kingdoms (in 
modern Shangdong province) are highlighted, and the process of nego- 
tiating a nuptial agreement is compared to planting cannabis. The absence 
of affectation in songs such as this one recalls the pastoral innocence that 
Confucius found so worthy of emulation: 


Over the southern hill so deep 
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The male fox drags along, 

But the way to Lu is easy and broad 
For this Qi lady on her wedding-way. 
Yet once she has made the journey, 
Never again must her fancy roam. 


Fiber shoes, five pairs; 

Cap ribbons, a couple. 

The way to Lu is easy and broad 
For this lady of Qi to use. 

But once she has used it, 

No way else must she ever go. 


When we plant hemp, how do we do it? 
Across and along we put the rows. 

When one takes a wife, how is it done? 

The man must talk with her father and mother. 
And once he has talked with them, 

No one else must he court.® 


In undertaking the journey to her husband’s house in the kingdom of Lu 
(carrying her dowry gifts), this maiden of Qi must leave behind her home, 
her family, and her childhood. In return, her husband relinquishes all 
intimate ties with other women. 

The hemp poems in the Book of Songs were sometimes sung a cappel- 
la or with light musical accompaniment, such as in this celebration of the 
fecundity of the kingdom of Liu: 


Among the hillocks grows the hemp; 
There works Zi-jue of Liu 

There works Zi-jue of Liu 

If only he would come in and rest! 


Among the hillocks grows the wheat; 
There works Zi-guo of Liu, 

There works Zi-guo of Liu, 

If only he would come in to supper! 


Among the hillocks grow the plum trees; 
There work those good men of Liu, 
There work those good men of Liu, 

That gave me jet-stones for my girdle. 
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The lyrical placement of hemp along with wheat (a staple food) and plum 
trees (from which delicious wines are made) makes evident the promi- 
nence of hemp in ancient Chinese culture. 

One final selection from a song cycle provides a literary illustration of 
the close-knit community that Shang and Zhou peasants forged—bound 
as they were to collective agricultural duties (such as sowing and reaping 
fields) during the summer and fall months. Although filled with toil, their 
lives were sustained by the natural abundance brought forth regularly 
during the year. One can imagine the song in unison celebrating those 
harvests: 


In the sixth month we eat wild plums and cherries, 
In the seventh month we boil mallows and beans. 
In the eighth month we dry the dates, 

In the tenth month we take the rice 

To make it with the spring wine, 

So that we may be granted long life. 

In the seventh month we eat the melons, 

In the eighth month we cut the gourds, 

In the ninth month we take the seeding hemp, 

We gather bitter herbs, we cut the ailanthus for firewood, 
That our husbandman may eat.” 


Here, seed-laden hemp plants are cultivated alongside other “bitter herbs” 
used in the manufacture of medications (as an old Chinese proverb has it: 
“good medicine tastes bitter” £29771). This juxtaposition of cannabis- 
medicine with an emphasis on the importance of eating a variety of 
healthy foods speaks to the holistic approach to human health adopted by 
practitioners of traditional Chinese medicine. 

Perhaps surprisingly, given the importance of hemp in Chinese culture 
as a food grain (as well as an important source of oil and raw fiber for 
building), cannabis was not generally cultivated for its psychoactive 
properties. As a medicine, however, evidence exists of cannabis flowers 
and leaves being utilized in the Middle Kingdom as early as the third 
millennium BCE.8 Yet, that plant’s manifold medicinal attributes earned 
it a only a modest place in Chinese pharmacopoeia, where it was de- 
ployed like any healing herb—within the context of a highly complex 
understanding of human physiology and the natural world that we gener- 
ally refer to as “Traditional Chinese Medicine” in the West. 
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Traditional Chinese Medicine emerged from an admixture of various 
indigenous shamanistic healing arts (from the pre-Confucian era) and 
Ayurvedic medicine from India. Following the introduction of important 
Indian medical principles, the Chinese tradition of healing developed 
independently—for astronomy, arithmetic, agronomy, and medicine were 
always traditional areas of inquiry in the Middle Kingdom.?° In fact, the 
relationship between religious practice and medicine in China predated 
the arrival of Indian Buddhism (in shamanism and religious Daoism), and 
the existence of a body-mind-spirit continuum is a defining feature of 
Eastern medicine more generally. 

Cannabis first appears in the Classic of Herbal Medicine (Shen Nong 
Bencaojing). Attributed by name to Emperor Shen Nong, but most likely 
compiled during the first or second century BCE, it remains a seminal 
text in the branch of Chinese medicine dealing with herbs and herbal 
remedies. It catalogs medications derived from plant, animal, and mineral 
products deployed to invigorate and prolong life, prevent illness, and 
therapeutically treat disease. In the entry for cannabis sativa, known in 
Chinese as dama (Ai), the resinous flowers of the plant are described as 
sweet, balanced, and best suited to treat “seven damages” (including the 
exhaustion of energy and a weak pulse), as well as problems associated 
with the five zang organs (or viscera). !° 

While the protracted use of cannabis enabled one “to communicate 
with the spirit light” and made the body buoyant, excessive dosages 
might cause one to see ghosts or “frantically run about”! Even so, the 
seeds of the cannabis plant were recognized as an energy (qi) boost, and 
the Classic of Herbal Medicine assured readers concerned with the long- 
term effects of cannabis that it “may make one fat” and strong, but never 
senile. In acknowledgment of their oft-reported aphrodisiac effects, or 
perhaps their elongated shape, the Classic of Herbal Medicine refers to 
cannabis flowers as ma bo (/fii#, or hemp erection). !! 

Once urged by a legendary emperor to farm mulberry trees (in support 
of silk worm production) and to cultivate hemp, the Chinese people 
learned to use every part of the cannabis plant medicinally: male flowers 
for menstrual disorders and wounds, the oil for hair loss and throat dry- 
ness, the stalk as a diuretic and to dislodge urinary tract stones, and the 
juice of the root to expel a retained placenta. The leaves were made into 
an extract to rid the body of intestinal parasites; hemp seeds, applied 
topically, were reputed to clear heat from sores and ulcerations. !? Al- 
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though traditionally regarded as a subdivision of the mulberry family, 
modern taxonomy tends to place cannabis in the Cannabaceae family of 
small flowering plants, with its closest relative being hops (a basic ingre- 
dient in beer). !3 

Since they did not appeal directly to the Han psyche as much as 
alcohol, the psychoactive effects of cannabis generally received scant 
attention from practitioners of traditional Chinese medicine. One promi- 
nent exception was the renowned third-century physician Hua Tuo (c. 
140-208) who in addition to practicing moxibustion and acupuncture— 
two important Chinese treatment modalities—employed a wine and can- 
nabis powder preparation as an anesthetic for the abdominal and gastroin- 
testinal surgical procedures that he was innovating. Such invention sug- 
gests that some of Hua Tuo’s approaches to medicine have roots in the 
Hindu Ayurvedic system of medicine. 

Hua Tuo’s experiments with cannabis and surgery came to a tragic 
end when he was executed, and his writings burned, for failing to serve 
promptly at the whim of Emperor Cao Cao. That single ignorant decision 
by the emperor set back the advancement of medical science in China by 
hundreds of years. However, Cao Cao lived to regret slaying Hua Tuo, for 
he suffered debilitating headaches (and Hua Tuo alleviated his throbbing 
cranial pain, but could not resolve the underlying condition without sur- 
gery). If such anguish were not evidence enough of karmic justice, one of 
Cao Cao’s favored sons died at the age of twelve for lack of a doctor with 
the talents of Hua Tuo. Still, much more was lost with the doctor’s execu- 
tion than the life of a young princeling, for the art of surgery that Hua Tuo 
was revolutionizing never found a place in Traditional Chinese Medicine 
again. 

During the first and second centuries Indian monks brought consider- 
able medical knowledge with them to China, along with Buddhism, by 
way of the Silk Road—a network of trade routes that connected the Far 
East with the West. Healers in both India and China recognized integral 
relationships among mind, body, and spirit centuries in advance of their 
counterparts in the West. They envisioned the human organism as inextri- 
cably interconnected with the natural world through a web of microcos- 
mic and macrocosmic relationships. Rather than standing outside of an 
environment that he sought to subjugate, the human being was deemed 
subject to the same universal forces and patterns that shape other physical 
phenomena in the universe. 
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Out of such a vision arose elaborate theories concerning the nature of 
energy (qi) and how it circulates with the blood through channels (or 
meridians) in the body—just as water flows through rivers and tributaries 
on the earth. '4 By inferring patterns from nature and projecting them onto 
the human body, diseases could be compared, for instance, to flooding 
resulting from blockages (like silt in rivers). Sickness originated with 
imbalances that emerged internally or in relationship to external reality. ! 
Emotional shifts, improper diet, physical exhaustion, and excessive sexu- 
al activity might be internal causes of illness, while abnormal changes in 
the weather or other encounters with cold, heat, dampness, or dryness 
could be external sources of disease. 

Although the dominant features of Chinese medicine, and the analogic 
thinking that informs them, elude simple summary, adept practitioners 
understand that qi springs out of a vital active force without distinction of 
form or figure, called /i, which permeates the universe. Qi has a dual 
nature as yin and yang, the opposite (yet complementary) forces that 
roughly correspond to positive and negative electrical charges.!° The 
eighteenth-century Chinese masterwork Dream of the Red Chamber 
(Honglou meng) contains a scene that fittingly illustrates the complemen- 
tary bipolarity of yin and yang: an elegant young lady, named Xiang-yun, 
educates a curious maid concerning the manner in which yin and yang 
forces give to all material things their distinctive forms. Yin and yang, 
she observes, are manifested in the “10,000 things” of the world (i.e., all 
material things). The earth is yin, while sky is yang; likewise, water is 
yin, while fire is yang. Every sentient being contains these complemen- 
tary forces—as do nonsentient life forms such as trees, plants, flowers, 
stones, and bricks. Subtler still, in a single leaf of a tree, yin and yang are 
present. As Xiang-yun explains, “the side facing upwards toward the sky” 
is yang, while “the underside, facing toward the ground” is yin. !7 

Consequently, yin and yang should not be regarded as static catego- 
ries, but instead as dynamic processes in a state of unceasing transforma- 
tion. In the tension between the poles of yin and yang exists the energy 
that sustains all life: when yin is exhausted, it becomes yang—and the 
converse is also true. The alternation of day and night provides another 
example of these cyclic complementary movements, for when the “yang” 
of the day is spent, it gives rise to the “yin” of the night. The transition 
between the two is deemed so subtle and gradual that determining pre- 
cisely where one ends and the other begins becomes impossible (without 
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arbitrary distinctions such as those of mechanical time)—because they 
are a single process. According to such a worldview, life itself is a dy- 
namic unfolding in which yin forces (static, internal, descending, cold, 
and dark) alternate with yang forces (dynamic, external, rising, warm, 
and bright) throughout the cosmos. Their cyclical patterns of alternation 
mold everything in the world—with each variation in nature being direct- 
ly attributable to different combinations of those forces. 

The transformative potential of yin and yang finds expression in the 
Five Phases (Wu Xing). Collectively, these five principles represent the 
fundamental qualities and behavioral patterns intrinsic in the cosmos and 
exist as an unceasing process of transformation. All matter is subject to 
the five states of molecular vibration, which in turn correspond to the 
Five Phases that express the inherent propensity for growth in all things 
(i.e., the natural movement of a germinated seed into a fully grown tree). 
More nuanced still, each of the Five Phases has a correlate in one of the 
five elements (wood, earth, fire, metal, and water), which likewise exhibit 
particular tendencies. Wood stands for a process of germination and a 
movement of spreading outward, like seeds being sown, while earth rep- 
resents nourishment and a tendency toward containment. Fire is emble- 
matic of heat and growth with an impulse for flaring upward, metal 
implies a maturing process and a concentrating influence, and water de- 
notes coolness, decay, transmutation, and downward flow. A broader 
cyclic pattern is discerned in the movement of the five elements, one that 
ensures that equilibrium abides among the five, so that one element does 
not dominate over others and cause imbalance (and subsequently illness): 
wood loosens earth, fire melts metal, earth obstructs water, metal cuts 
wood, and water extinguishes fire. !8 

The Five Elements find analogs in the five zang organs of the human 
body: the liver, heart, spleen, lung, and kidneys (wood, fire, earth, metal, 
and water respectively). In Traditional Chinese Medicine, great impor- 
tance is placed on understanding the sinuous relationships among the 
zang and fu organs, so as to properly identify and treat symptoms of 
physical and mental illnesses. The six fu organs (the large and small 
intestines, gall bladder, urinary bladder, stomach, and triple-burner “san- 
Jiao’) work with the five zang organs to expedite the secondary functions 
of absorbing and expelling nutrients. The “zang-fu” viscera operate in 
tandem with a meridian system of interdependent networks (or pathways) 
along which qi and blood move through the body. When qi flows freely 
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through that network, and yin and yang are balanced, the body is pro- 
tected from illness. 

All told, there are twenty channels in the human body’s meridian 
system—each with unique branches, collaterals, and corresponding acu- 
points. The acupoint system might be envisioned as overlaid atop the 
circuits of energy and blood that make up the meridian system. Since the 
zang-fu organs and meridian system promote communication between the 
human body and the outer world, they are used to discover the cause of 
disease and formulate proper courses of treatment. Additionally, due to 
the multifarious ways in which the zang-fu organs interact with the me- 
ridian system, each organ has multiple functions. The lungs drive respira- 
tion, as well as olfactory processes. The heart circulates blood and qi, but 
it is also the site of the mind (where consciousness and psychological 
phenomena take place). !? In both medicine and philosophy, many transla- 
tors render the term xin ([y) as “‘heart-mind” in order to capture its dual 
nature in Chinese thinking. 

In Traditional Chinese Medicine, diagnosis is achieved through visual 
inspection of the patient’s deportment, mental state, facial affect, and 
tongue. Moreover, attentive listening to the quality of a patient’s voice, 
smelling the breath, and studying the tongue augment a sophisticated 
technique of pulse taking.?° In terms of voice reading, low moans indicate 
kidney problems, heavy sighing points to spleen and intestinal difficul- 
ties, choking and crying suggests trouble with the lungs, and verbose 
irritability may mean heart dysfunction. As to tongue reading, the color of 
its tip reveals the condition of the heart, its center the stomach and spleen, 
its edges the liver and gall bladder, while the underside indicates the 
function of the kidneys. ?! 

Diagnostic pulse taking requires great skill and heightened astuteness, 
as three main pulses must be discerned in the same spot—and up to 
twelve acupoints run from just above the wrist along the radial artery to 
the elbow. In each of these positions, four degrees (strong, feeble, slow, 
and hasty) of the three pulses must be distinguished. So integrated are the 
diagnostic techniques available to the practitioner of Traditional Chinese 
Medicine that the condition of the ears might reveal something important 
about the health of the kidneys, just as the eyebrows would concerning 
the bone marrow. Moreover, once physical or functional imbalances be- 
come entrenched in organs, they create receptivity toward certain states 
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of consciousness. Liver stagnation might lead to depression, frustration, 
or angry outbursts. 22 

Similarly, emotional outpourings might cause a flare up of qi, while 
feelings of deep sadness weaken it. In either case, they destabilize the 
natural harmonious stasis of the body. The trained practitioner of Chinese 
medicine seeks to cure both the minds of her patients and their bodies—a 
holistic approach to the restoration of health that developed out of the 
body-mind-spirit continuum. She might counsel patients concerning the 
essential relationship between consciousness and the physical body by 
emphasizing the need for proper nourishment, the central role of gi and 
blood flow in restoring vigor, and the importance of meditation and phys- 
ical exercise. Traditional Chinese Medicine is therefore simultaneously 
preventative and curative. 

In respect to the prevention of illness, traditional Chinese doctors 
devote special attention to keeping yin and yang in equilibrium in the 
body through proper diet. Food is regarded as medicine, and a good meal 
should include a mixture of tastes and temperatures in the dishes (sweet/ 
bitter, spicy/mild, hot/cool) so as to match the qualities of the Five 
Phases.” Meals are balanced because the dominant characteristics of 
every ingredient affects organs differently. If an organ is already out of 
balance, disrupting the smooth accord of the body and mind, certain 
foods may exacerbate that disharmony (or conversely help restore it to 
equilibrium). Physical exercises, such as gigong, taijiquan, or meditation, 
also assist in circulating blood and qi through the body. In modern China, 
it remains commonplace to see groups of people, often of retirement age, 
practicing these and other exercises in parks and green spaces across the 
country. 

Although diet and exercise remain important, stronger treatments are 
generally required to restore the body’s innate capacity to self-regulate 
after a disease process becomes entrenched. In such cases, practitioners 
of Traditional Chinese Medicine might prescribe a combination of herbal 
remedies, acupuncture, moxibustion, and cupping to break up blockages 
and restore the imbalances that cause illness. As a modality of treatment, 
acupuncture developed over thousands of years in China from various 
bloodletting practices and techniques of applying heated compresses. 4 
Eventually, acupuncture grew into its own discipline employing needles 
of various lengths and shapes to drain ulcers or sores, and to stimulate the 
flow of qi through the meridian system of the body. 
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In total, acupoints in the human body number in the hundreds, and 
they are found from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet. Because 
of the intricate nature of the interrelationships between the body and 
cosmos (only hinted at in this brief overview), the proper needling of 
acupoints located along the large intestine channel of the hand might ease 
a distorted face.25 Moxibustion as a treatment modality involves burning 
mudwort (moxa) over specific acupoints to draw toxins away from the 
body. Sometimes Chinese doctors transfer that heat from the body and 
into small glass cups, which leave round red patches on the skin when 
removed (but which heal after several days). If cold has penetrated deep- 
ly, then heat applied to the proper spot on the body for the correct dura- 
tion of time has a curative effect by stimulating qi and encouraging heal- 
ing. 

Herbal medications have a long history in China as another means of 
rectifying imbalances in the body. Chinese doctors practicing herbal med- 
icine mix plant, animal, and mineral ingredients into prescriptions de- 
signed to treat patients’ unique physical and mental conditions. Some 
herbal formulations serve as standard prescriptions to treat disease, but 
such decoctions are regularly customized to suit the particularities of each 
illness. Every ingredient in an herbal prescription is understood to have 
significant synergetic ramifications upon the others, which are modulated 
using a hierarchical theory (of monarch, minister, assistant, and guide) 
that takes years to learn comprehensively. Basically, each prescription 
has a key ingredient (the “monarch”), which the “minister” supports, 
while “assistants” strengthen it, and “guides” direct the medicines to the 
proper locations in the body. ° 

Therefore, in every Chinese herbal medical prescription, a proper or- 
dering among ingredients must be achieved so that they may work in 
unison to restore vitality to the body and mind. These hierarchical roles 
for herbal ingredients mirror those once found in imperial Chinese soci- 
ety, and they are part and parcel of a view of the universe where every- 
thing has its proper place (a notion that bears some resemblance to the 
Great Chain of Being in the West). Critically, the Chinese physician must 
understand the effects of each prescription ingredient, as well as how it 
interacts with the other compounds—all within the context of the afore- 
mentioned systems of the body. With such a comprehension in place, she 
develops thoughtful strategies for treatments of her patients’ illnesses. 
Whether her herbal prescriptions are long or short, ingredients must be 
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cleaned, dried, ground, or crushed and made into pastes or herbal pouches 
for boiling (or storage for later use). They are administered as decoctions, 
pills, powders, plasters, medical wines, and syrups. 27 

Although traditional Chinese medicine does not generally exploit the 
psychotropic effects of cannabis in medical prescriptions (since Hua 
Tuo’s recipes for cannabis powder anesthetics were lost), a wide variety 
of plants with powerful mental and physical effects on the human body 
remain part of that pharmacopoeia. For example, most traditional sedat- 
ing formulas feature aconite and datura as primary ingredients. Datura, 
recognized in many cultures as a strong hallucinogen, was considered an 
effective spasmolytic, analgesic, anti-asthmatic, and general anesthetic. 78 
Likewise, the stems of the Chinese ephedra plant were judged effective in 
alleviating the symptoms of cough, cold and fever, and fluid retention in 
the body.”? Because of the complexity of the body and its channels, the 
relationships between the inner and the outer worlds, and the synergic 
interactions between prescription ingredients, only the most skilled physi- 
cians gain a comprehensive mastery of plant medicines in the Chinese 
tradition. 

Historically, the knowledge of herbs in China was surrounded in se- 
crecy. Most ancient and medieval shaman-magician-healer-priest practi- 
tioners of herbal healing held tightly to their esoteric knowledge, as it 
ensured them an esteemed place in society. For this reason, the shaman is 
a key figure in the development of Chinese medicine. When shamanistic 
medico-religious practices were repressed beginning in the Han dynasty 
(206 BCE-220 CE) as state authorized religions commanded imperial 
favor, shamanism merged with religious Daoism as a way to survive. 
Unlike philosophical Daoism, which we will discuss in more detail be- 
low, religious Daoism emphasizes ritualistic, ceremonial, and alchemical 
exercises in which herbal and mineral brews are quaffed in the quest to 
achieve immortality (in this life, or in the hereafter). In their alchemical 
rites, the transmutation of base elements, such as iron into pure gold, 
symbolically exemplifies the physical and mental transformations that 
one undergoes on the road to salvation. 

In this way, the secret art of medical herbalism in (pre-Daoist) Chinese 
shamanism preserved an esoteric understanding of enlightenment often 
obscured by the alchemical language used in the practice of religious 
Daoism. Religious Daoists who trained in alchemy were well aware of 
the psychoactive and entheogenic properties of cannabis, and they un- 
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doubtedly knew how to manufacture hemp-based incenses and elixirs for 
ceremonial occasions. Although references to cannabis in Daoist litera- 
tures are rare, the custom of burning cannabis to drive away evil ghosts is 
featured in a sixth-century literary anthology titled Essentials of the 
Matchless Books (Wu Shang Pi Yao). One guesses that the smoke from 
Daoist incense burners had a salutary effect upon people gathered for the 
ceremonial occasions on which it was burnt. Perhaps another indication 
of the centrality of cannabis to religious Daoism is the hemp maiden, Ma 
Gu—one of eight major deities revered by the Daoist sect of the Highest 
Clarity School on Maoshan Mountain (in modern-day Jiangsu prov- 
ince). 3° 

Alchemy, it was noted, symbolizes spiritual transformation in the 
transmutation of base metals into gold. For that reason, the quest of 
religious Daoists after the “Elixir of Life” (drinkable gold) was more 
about gaining transcendence over human mortality than manufacturing 
longevity for the body—and for such purposes they took mind-enhancing 
substances as early as the third century BCE.?! The pills and elixirs of 
transformation brewed and deemed effectual bestowed upon their makers 
the status of masters of esoteric compounds, and their herbal medicines 
were combined with meditation and other exercises to effect spiritual 
transformation (along with bodily health). Unfortunately, charlatan pur- 
veyors of religious Daoism and alchemy inadvertently, but all too fre- 
quently, poisoned themselves and others (including some emperors) with 
elixirs laced with mercury, lead, and sulfur. Those infusions must have 
been quite beautiful to gaze upon: eternity in a cup. But all too often, they 
were deadly. 

In contrast to the wizards of religious Daoism who studied alchemy to 
live forever, philosophical Daoists followed the mystical teachings re- 
corded by Laozi in the fourth century BCE. According to legend, Laozi 
wrote the elegant verses that make up the Dao de Jing (Book of the Way) 
at the request of a prescient border guard when the sage passed through a 
remote frontier post. On the other side of it, Laozi sought a rustic life far 
from the chaos of warring feudal states. The poems that make up the Dao 
de Jing are largely free of magic, alchemy, or references to herbal medi- 
cines, and instead offer lessons on a mode of being through which life is 
lived naturally, effortlessly, and in harmony with the dao (path, way, or 
principle) that sustains the cosmos. 
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In the passages below, we gain a better appreciation for the subtlety of 
the dao, as well as the challenge of putting one’s mind in accord with it 
(for it cannot be grasped). Like a well, it is never depleted, and like a 
void, it is filled only with pure potential. The dao remains “hidden but 
always present,” and though it gives birth to all things, it “does not take 
sides.”32 The ancient Daoist masters were vigilant, present, supple, and 
they continually set their minds on reality and the actuality of things. 
Thus these sages discovered a state of consciousness that the reader is 
asked to attain by emulating their equipoise: 


They were careful 

as someone crossing an iced-over stream. 
Alert as a warrior in enemy territory. 
Courteous as a guest. 

Fluid as melting ice. 

Shapeable as a block of wood. 

Receptive as a valley. 

Clear as a glass of water. 


Do you have the patience to wait 

till your mud settles and the water is clear? 
Can you remain unmoving 

till the right action arises by itself? 


The Master does not seek fulfillment. 
Not seeking, not expecting, 
she is present, and can welcome all things. *3 


For philosophical Daoists, the aim of life is to live in stillness—free from 
prejudice, ideology, or desire. Their state of consciousness is not one of 
passive resignation, but rather of heightened attentiveness to reality (the 
here and now). Putting themselves in harmony with the dao, their activ- 
ities become imbued with purpose, since they eschew all action born of 
selfish desire as ineffectual and unillumined. The astute reader will recog- 
nize a similarity between wu-wei (not-doing) in the Daoist tradition and 
the desireless action outlined in the Bhagavad Gita. The Dao, like Brah- 
man, gives birth to all beings, sustains them, and then welcomes them 
back to the formless. The Daoist aspires to create without possessing, for 
when the fruits of actions are renounced, the master is freed from all 
taints of selfhood, and he spontaneously honors the Dao (which is hidden 
but always present). 
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The Secret of the Golden Flower, a mystical Daoist text that circulated 
orally before being recorded in the eighteenth century, contains an inter- 
esting fusion of religious and philosophical Daoism with alchemy. The 
unknown author of this recondite manuscript recognizes that there are 
“very many alchemical teachings, but all of them make temporary use of 
effort to arrive at effortlessness.” Due to that inherent shortcoming, “they 
are not teachings of total transcendence and direct perception.” Contrari- 
ly, the “golden flower” technique of turning the light of consciousness 
around represents a return to the “absolutely real energy” of the Dao. This 
inner alchemy transmutes ordinary consciousness into that of a Daoist 
mystic, which metaphorically speaking is the “same thing as the gold 
pul” of immortality. *4 

Lesser alchemists mistake the symbols (the substances in the physical 
world combined to make pure gold out of dross) for the spiritual reality to 
which Daoist texts such as The Secret of the Golden Flower attest; the 
extrapolation of gold from base metals is only important to those bent on 
riches in this world. Distilling the celestial mind out of ordinary egoic 
consciousness, by contrast, is accomplished by turning the light of the 
mind inward, so as to become aware (in each moment) of the coming and 
going not just of mental forms, but those in the material world as well. In 
the still point of the center, one becomes “detached” or “free” from all 
phenomena, yet remains pristinely aware of their appearance and disap- 
pearance. 

Understandably, it might disappoint some readers that the “golden 
flower’ is not a celestial cannabis tree that magically bestows healing and 
purified vision on the earnest partaker. The alchemical art of “turning the 
light around” requires attentive vigilance at all times until the elixir dis- 
tills in the chamber of the mind; then a shift (or transmutation) takes place 
in consciousness after which attention rests in awareness effortlessly. 
That process is described in the Secret of the Golden Flower: 


Ordinarily, once people let their eyes and ears pursue things, they get 
stirred up, only to stop when things are gone. This activity and rest are 
all subjects, but the sovereign ruler becomes their slave. This is “al- 
ways living with ghosts.” 

Now if in all activity and rest you abide in heaven in the midst of 
humanity, the sovereign is then the real human being. When it moves, 
you move with it; the movement is the root of heaven. When it is at 
rest, you rest with it; the rest is the moon cavern. 35 
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After long, hard work, the pure attention of consciousness rises up into 
“the chamber of the creative.” With the light of the spirit focused unre- 
mittingly on one’s thoughts and actions in the world of time, one masters 
the ability to stay “awake” and not be taken away by thought or occur- 
rence. Then, in “utter quiescence, not a single thought is born.”3¢ That 
moment of transfiguration of consciousness is the real thaumaturgy, the 
inner alchemy, of religious Daoism. Pure gold stands for the light of the 
focused mind; the golden flower represents the process of unfolding that 
is awakening. 

From these social, medical, and alchemical references to cannabis in 
the Chinese tradition, we turn to Tibet—the rooftop of the world—for a 
final illustration of marijuana medicine in Asia utilized to heal the body 
and as an aid in spiritual practice. On the Tibetan plateau, straddled by 
India to the west and China to the east, massive open skies meet the 
jagged peaks of the Himalayas. Averaging more than 4,250 meters (near- 
ly 14,000 feet) above sea level, the sunlight falling there possesses a 
singular vivid immediacy that illumes everything seemingly from within. 
In that expansive, arid, and rugged land, a person may sometimes see 
hundreds of kilometers into the distance. Due to its importance, Tibet has 
always hosted visitors, merchants, mendicants, and doctors from India 
and China. Some of those who crisscrossed its mountains and valleys left 
behind knowledge of their religio-medical traditions for posterity, and 
over time those understandings mixed (sometimes seamlessly) with in- 
digenous shamanistic and animistic Bon traditions. 

Human life can be difficult to sustain in such an unforgiving climate 
and on that challenging terrain, and to assist in that effort the people of 
Tibet envisioned a host of animistic spirits who filled the natural world. 
Some of them (such as ancestors’ spirits) were regarded as potentially 
beneficial to human beings while others were necessarily injurious—but 
they all required ritual propitiation. In the native Tibetan Bon tradition, 
boundaries between the living and the spirit worlds were highly porous, 
and funeral services included sacrifices, food offerings, and the entomb- 
ment of corpses with precious objects thought of use to the soul in the 
afterlife. Bon retains a distinctive self-conscious religious identity today, 
albeit one shaped by many foreign religious and philosophical traditions 
(including Chinese, Hindu, and Buddhist). 

This intersection of traditions in Tibet made possible the formulation 
of a unique form of Buddhism known as Vajrayana (or Tantra). The word 
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“Tantra” connotes a “weaving together” of Indian Vedanta, Shaivite Hin- 
duism, and a pantheon of Bon deities with an arcane knowledge of medi- 
cal herbs. While Chinese contributions to Vajrayana medicine were sig- 
nificant, they remained secondary to those of Ayurveda. However, botan- 
icals played an important role in both Chinese and Ayurvedic medicine, 
and the abundance of cannabis growing wild in the Tibeto-Himalayan 
region meant that healing herb was readily accessible. Its seeds were used 
to make cooking oil, but the remaining parts of the plant were dedicated 
to the treatment of skin and lymph disorders, the repair of slow healing 
wounds, and the maintenance of overall vitality. Other common applica- 
tions of cannabis in Vajrayana medicine include the treatment of paraly- 
sis of the tongue, convulsions, breaking up phlegm, and the termination 
of delirium during fever.” 

Although, strictly speaking, the Tantric use of cannabis commences in 
the seventh century, Vajrayana originated in India and is associated with 
Shaivism (and the Vedic soma cults that preceded it). Therefore, Tantric 
practitioners may lay claim to a legacy of cannabis use that begins with 
references to bhang (bhanga) in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda. This 
identification with sacred Indian traditions is so great that Tantric scrip- 
ture is sometimes referred to as the “Fifth Veda” (the Atharva Veda being 
commonly regarded as the fourth).3° In their emulation of Indian Tantra, 
some Vajrayana Buddhists consume bhang to lower inhibitions during 
occult sexual practices believed to facilitate religious awakening. The 
socially transgressive nature of some of those observances, including the 
ritual ingestion of body fluids, reminds one of the Sadhus in India who 
unabashedly reject dominant social mores by eating taboo foods and vio- 
lating cherished values. Buddhist Tantra (sometimes known as esoteric 
Buddhism) integrated established Indian practices such as mantra, man- 
dala, soma, and fire sacrifices and developed them into a comprehensive 
religious system. *? 

Vajrayana mantra practice involves a repetition of sounds to access 
alternate states of consciousness, while mandala practice emphasizes in- 
tense visualization of complex geometric patterns in the ritual object. A 
mandala is a geometric art form of “center and circle” drawn, painted, or 
made of colored sand, and used for meditation. The mandala symbolizes 
enlightened body, mind, and speech, and sometimes serves as a preventa- 
tive and curative therapeutic through which a natural state of primordial 
purity may be glimpsed in order to speed healing. A Tibetan monk under- 
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taking such an exercise might stare into a mandala while in seated medi- 
tation, or make it a model for visualizations whereby the mandala is 
imagined as a palace filled with deities. Such a “perfect place” requires 
focused imaginative exploration through mindful cognition, and the med- 
itator is the sole hero therein (with his body envisioned as the mandala 
deity).4° Some mandala exercises resemble the mnemonic “memory pal- 
ace” technique used by the Italian Jesuit Matteo Ricci, but Tantric prac- 
tices aim to quicken spiritual liberation (rather than simply strengthen 
memory). 

Notwithstanding its unapologetic accommodation of religious prac- 
tices such as mandala, mantra, and sacrifice, Tibetan Vajrayana remains 
fundamentally a Buddhist tradition. The venerable saint Atisa (b. 980), 
who helped to spread Buddhism in Tibet, acknowledged three different 
methods of practice in the pursuit of spiritual insight: samadhi (concen- 
tration or insight), sitraydna (scriptural study), and Tantrayana 
(Vajrayana or mysticism).*! Vajrayana thereafter became known as a 
vehicle for deliverance by way of realization of an indivisible divine 
principle that cannot be grasped by conceptualization or ratiocination. 
Tantric liberation relies upon the integral interrelationships between mind 
and body, an important feature of the Asian healing arts more generally, 
and its methods allow for herbal elixirs in the quest for realization. * In 
this respect, early Vajrayana Buddhist materia medica shares more with 
Ayurveda, and other approaches developed alongside it, than with tradi- 
tional Chinese medicine. 

We close this chapter, not with bhang-imbibing monks at their esoteric 
tantric rites, but with Jamgén Mipham’s Dispelling Darkness of the Ten 
Directions, a commentary on the famed Tantra of the Secret Essence 
(Guhyagarbha-tantra) dedicated to revealing the numinous mind of wis- 
dom for mental and physical healing. To demonstrate that reality is per- 
ceived in accordance with one’s mental state, the text illustrates the extent 
to which deluded thinking transmogrifies the world into a wasteland. 
Self-absorption and depression lend to nature a pale cast, but with an 
empty quiet mind, “pure appearances will faultlessly dawn.”* Until one 
reaches that state of permanent “reversal” whereby confused appearances 
are abandoned—and pure appearances are put in tune with reality once 
and for all—perception will vacillate between these two poles. 

To illustrate this point, readers of the Tantra of the Secret Essence are 
asked to consider an uncongealed mass formed out of coarse earthen 
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gold, but mixed with fine gold and quicksilver (coal, water, and herbal 
ingredients). To “confused” individuals who remain unaware of the trans- 
formative potential of that mass to become pure gold when heated, that 
mass will simply appear to be a glob of fresh butter. Wise individuals 
who gaze upon the same butter-like mass will immediately “perceive its 
ability to appear in various ways depending upon the various conditions 
that it meets with.” This notion of perception varying according to spiritu- 
al insight underscores the importance of establishing an abiding shift in 
consciousness—the intended outcome of alchemical transformation of 
the self: 


When such a mass is cold, it will remain like a mass of fresh butter for 
an extremely long time. When it touches a flame and heats up, howev- 
er, it will become the color of copper, bronze, and brass. Likewise, 
when heated with a strong flame, it will become the nature of ordinary 
gold, and will become the nature of the finest gold when heated 
thoroughly. From that point on, it will not change in nature, no matter 
what temperature its surroundings are. “4 


In a similar way, when the mind is put in continual accord with reality, 
false appearances become purified and freed of egoic blemish. As for the 
consciousness of others, Jamgén Mipham Rinpoche concludes that we 
should just “accept that those of us with impure minds and impure eyes 
perceive things in an impure manner.” 4° However, he sensibly asserts that 
if everyone experienced pure appearances (true perception) there would 
be nothing more about which to argue or write. 

In this chapter, we followed a cannabis trail out of India, the Middle 
East, and Central Asia, through Tibet, and into China (where the practical 
applications of hemp eclipsed its psychoactive properties). Continuing 
onward to the African continent, we take stock of arresting correspon- 
dences pertaining to the ways in which ancient and medieval peoples 
utilized cannabis across the globe. Chapter 4 opens with the ancient 
Egyptians but moves quickly to the Early Modern period (c. 1500-1800) 
in order to follow dagga cults into southern Africa and kef northwestward 
along the coast toward Morocco. After illustrating the perennial nature of 
peak-experiences in Mediterranean mystery cults and Native American 
shamanism, chapter 6 brings this spiritual history to a close with scientific 
and literary explorations of cannabis in Europe and the Americas from 
the Renaissance to the twenty-first century. 


4 


DAGGA CULTS, COPTIC CHURCHES, AND 
THE RASTAFARI 


Wether speaking of the diversity of its flora and fauna or the multiplic- 
ity of its peoples, languages, histories, and cultures, no other region of the 
globe presents researchers with the complexity of Africa. Early hominids 
separated from primates from 4 to 10 million years ago on the continent, 
followed by Australopithecus 3.5 million years ago, the tool-wielding 
Homo habilis a million years later, and then the taller bipedal Homo 
erectus.! While theories of multiple origin (multiregionalism) continue to 
gamer critical attention, scholarly consensus suggests that Homo sapiens 
emerged in Africa some 250,000 years ago, sporting the larger brains that 
enabled them to better exploit the natural environment to build shelters, 
gather food resources, and fabricate tools for hunting and fishing (an 
achievement perfected only twelve thousand years ago). ? 

Seven to eight millennia ago, the Sahara Desert was covered with tall 
trees and lush green meadows, and in that haven settlers first began to 
build semipermanent agricultural habitations, thus interrupting the migra- 
tion patterns of hunter-gatherers whose lifestyles were built around mea- 
ger subsistence. Perceiving the advantages offered by more permanent 
dwellings and the regular cultivation of the land, African peoples progres- 
sively learned to settle and tend livestock. Their harvests of cereal grains 
and regular access to milk from domesticated animals significantly in- 
creased the amount of protein in their diets, making more complex forms 
of settlement and social organization possible. As the climate changed 
around 3000 BCE, the Sahara became arid and uninhabitable, and so 
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human beings migrated southward, northward, and eastward toward the 
Nile River—the site of the continent’s first major civilization, known as 
“Kemet” to Africans and “Egypt” to the Greeks. 

The longest river in the world, the Nile once ran unobstructed and 
graced the inhabitants of its basin with seasonal flooding so perfectly 
coinciding with planting cycles that some farmers had only to sow seeds 
in the soft earth (after waters receded) and allow livestock to trample 
them into the soil. Such abundant fertility made possible the experiment 
at Kemet, the first instance in human history of individuals organizing 
themselves into a nation composed of different ethnic and social commu- 
nities. A country of peasants, farmers, civil servants, tax collectors, and 
scribes, the ancient Kemetic peoples honored as gods animal spirits and 
the forces of nature (usually in triads). In their religious practices, they 
venerated divinities such as Ra (the sun god), Nun (the god of the primor- 
dial waters), Shu (god of the air), and the Ibis (a symbol for Tehuti— 
conferrer of the gifts of writing, mathematics, language, and magic to 
human beings). The citizens of Kemet obeyed a deified king recognized 
as an incarnation of one of many gods, and an obsequious priesthood 
buttressed that supposition of divinity and provided the sovereign with 
political backing.* 

According to the ancient funerary text best known as the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, which contains spells and charms to assist the deceased 
in navigating the underworld, there was only nonbeing at the beginning of 
time. Out of that nothingness came Ptah, the master architect of the uni- 
verse, and his emanations produced the trinity of Osiris, Isis, and Horus.* 
Egyptian myths, such as this one, provided the foundation for a shared 
African philosophy of origins and helped to establish credulity in the 
divine nature of kingship, which justified indigenous African models of 
theocratic government and sacred monarchy traceable in other African 
kingdoms (such as those in Nigeria, Zimbabwe, and South Africa). Tradi- 
tionally, it rationalized social and political hierarchies and a centralized 
model of governance in which power always flowed downward. 

Historians distinguish nearly thirty ancient Egyptian dynasties from 
approximately 3000 to 300 BCE. Over that extensive period, wisdom 
literatures, medical and mathematical treatises, and poetry and priestly 
rituals were recorded following the innovation of writing in Egypt (per- 
haps as early as 3400 BCE, a scant three hundred years before the devel- 
opment of cuneiform in Mesopotamia).7 They wrote in order to memori- 
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alize historical events, preserve literary and didactic works, and facilitate 
communication between kings, priests, and scribes. The master masons of 
Egypt built monumental pyramids and carved giant sphinx protector fig- 
ures for the royal dead,® and their artists painted in an unmistakable style 
that still captures the imaginations of museumgoers around the globe 
(who rush to see gold funerary items, mummies, and sculptures from this 
important African civilization). 

Although only fragments remain from the earliest Egyptian medical 
papyruses, and most of the names of the plants featured in their medical 
formulas elude botanical identification, Cannabis sativa was among the 
florae cataloged in that pharmacopoeia. The recent identification of the 
ancient Egyptian word for “hemp” (Sm&mt) made possible the decipher- 
ment of pyramid inscriptions that revealed a variety of medical uses for 
the plant, including as a topical oil and ointment for inflammation.’ An- 
cient Egyptians made rope from hemp, and a reasonable possibility exists 
for their ritual and recreational consumption of cannabis, as high concen- 
trations of THC have been measured in at least nine Egyptian mummies. 
Although doubt has been cast upon these results, in addition to mandrake 
and opium poppy, ancient Egyptians “used Indian hemp as a sedative and 
as a spasmolytic agent.” !° 

Once it had fallen into dynastic decline, Egypt endured continual 
foreign invasion and occupation. Alexander the Great invaded in 332 
BCE, and Roman rule of that land reached an apex six hundred years 
later. Christianity took root in Egypt within a hundred years of the cruci- 
fixion of that tradition’s founder, and it would endure despite the Muslim 
conquests that spread Islam across the African continent from the seventh 
century onward. These complex overlays of indigenous beliefs, European 
Christianity, and Arab Islam lend the African people an array of cultural 
ideas upon which to draw. !! 

The oldest Christian churches in Africa are located in Egypt and Ethi- 
opia and date from the first century. The supreme head of the Coptic 
churches, called pope, is the patriarch at Alexandria and said to be a 
direct successor to St. Mark the Evangelist. As the early Christian church 
took shape, clerics and scholars in Egypt became instrumental in debating 
major tenets and framing fundamental beliefs. By the fourth and fifth 
centuries, that movement formulated its own trinity (in the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost) and affirmed faith in a glorious afterlife. The indigenous 
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pharaonic triune of Osiris, Isis, and Horus provided a recognizable sym- 
bolic framework for the conversion of the masses to the new religion. !? 

In that context of religious transition, a sect of early Gnostic Christians 
is notable for the buried treasure trove of more than fifty religious manu- 
scripts (arranged in thirteen codices) that it left to posterity. An Arab 
laborer inadvertently discovered that collection in 1945 while digging for 
fertilizer around a fieldstone near Nag Hammadi in upper Egypt. The 
manuscripts reveal much about the doctrinal struggle for orthodoxy that 
played out during the first few hundred years of Christian history. 
Deemed heretical by a burgeoning ecclesiastical leadership for their em- 
phasis on personal religious revelation, the Gnostics and their brand of 
mystical Christianity largely vanished by the late fourth century—about 
the time that the Nag Hammadi texts were carefully inhumed. 

Adherents of Gnosticism read scriptures symbolically with an eye 
toward discovering hidden meanings (much as their Sufi counterparts did 
later with the Quran and other sacred writings). They envisioned God as a 
supreme oneness, rather than as a trinity or duality, and they tended to 
interpret the martyrdom of Jesus Christ in metaphorical terms of spiritual 
rebirth. Their rites offered initiates “gnosis,” knowledge of spiritual mys- 
teries and salvation through direct revelation. For these and other reasons, 
early Church fathers (who represented the institutional Christianity estab- 
lished to maintain order, articulate lines of authority, and safeguard 
stability) saw the Gnostic brand of individual salvation as a serious threat 
to the role that they desired for themselves as intermediaries between 
believers and their God. Consequently, they attacked with all their fervor, 
throwing charges of heresy at Gnostic schools, which organically devel- 
oped at the intersection of Christianity, Neoplatonism, and indigenous 
religions. !3 

The Nag Hammadi texts demonstrate that the Gnostics developed a 
vision of humanity and human society that bordered on the utopian. From 
their scriptures, painstakingly translated over decades, we understand 
their Jesus as a guide to personal salvation, rather than a savior of all 
humankind. He revealed the way to self-knowledge through what were 
regarded as secret teachings preserved in the Nag Hammadi codices. 
Many of the surviving manuscripts reveal a very different inflection of 
Christian soteriology, one eclipsed by the rise of institutionalism as a 
means of social, economic, and political control. The intensely mystical 
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tenor of their writings explains why some early Church fathers con- 
demned the Gnostics as a dire threat to emergent Christian orthodoxy. 

The Coptic Gnostic scriptures found at Nag Hammadi include works 
such as The Thunder: Perfect Mind, The Gospel of Truth, The Gospel of 
Thomas, and The Gospel of Mary (Magdalene). The Thunder: Perfect 
Mind is a mystical discourse narrated by an unidentified female. Its para- 
doxical exhortations from the first person point of view are best con- 
ceived as part of a Judeo-Christian tradition of “wisdom” literatures that 
includes Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. The arresting first lines 
of The Thunder: Perfect Mind are quoted at some length to give readers a 
sense of their force: 


I was sent forth from the power, 

and I have come to those who reflect upon me, 

and I have been found among those who seek after me. 

Look upon me, you who reflect upon me, 

and you hearers, hear me. 

You who are waiting for me, take me to yourselves. 

And do not banish me from your sight. 

And do not make your voice hate me, nor your hearing. 

Do not be ignorant of me anywhere or anytime. Be on your guard! 
Do not be ignorant of me. 


For I am the first and the last. 

I am the honored one and the scorned one. 
Iam the whore and the holy one. 

Iam the wife and the virgin. 

Iam [the mother] and the daughter. 

Iam the members of my mother. 

I am the barren one 

and many are her sons. 

Iam she whose wedding is great, 

and I have not taken a husband. 

Iam the midwife and she who does not bear. 
Iam the solace of my labor pains. 

I am the bride and the bridegroom, 

and it is my husband who begot me. 

I am the mother of my father 

and the sister of my husband 

and he is my offspring. 

Iam the slave of him who prepared me. 
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Tam the ruler of my offspring. 

But he is the one who [begot me] before the time on a birthday. 
And he is my offspring in time, 

and my power is from him. 

I am the staff of his power in his youth 

and he is the rod of my old age. 

And whatever he wills happens to me. 

Iam the silence that is incomprehensible 

and the idea whose remembrance is frequent. 
I am the voice whose sound is manifold 

and the word whose appearance is multiple. 
I am the utterance of my name. !4 


In the mystical vision of the poem, all oppositions, all conceptual judg- 
ments, and all dualities are eradicated through the use of contradictory 
assertions that give expression to the ineffable. 

In The Gospel of Mary, Jesus offers Magdalene a direct revelation of 
the divine, an act of mercy implying that he loves her more than his other 
disciples, particularly Peter and Andrew (who represent orthodoxy in this 
gospel). In this fragmentary text, written sometime in the second century, 
Peter declares to Mary: “Sister, we know that the Savior loved you more 
than the rest of women. Tell us the words of the Savior which you re- 
member—which you know (but) we do not, nor have we heard them.” 
Mary responds that she “saw the Lord in a vision,” and he told her: 
“Blessed are you, that did not waver at the sight of me. For where the 
mind is, there is the treasure.”’ This revelation releases her from “the fetter 
of oblivion which is transient,” and thereafter she attains to “the rest of 
the time, of the season, of the aeon, in silence.”!> These excerpts from 
The Gospel of Mary and The Thunder: Perfect Mind provide strong evi- 
dence of a Coptic Gnostic threat to a fledgling patriarchal orthodoxy 
during the first four hundred years of Christian church history. 

In the wake of doctrinal orthodoxy from the fourth and fifth centuries 
onward, most devotees abandoned Gnostic beliefs and tured instead to 
institutions such as the Ethiopian (or Abyssinian) Church. However, the 
successful excision of Gnosticism from Christendom (for its emphasis on 
personal revelation and openness to a variety of unmediated religious 
experiences) came at a cost: a series of schisms that split off Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity from the rest of the Church. One early rift took 
place after Emperor Constantine embraced Christianity as a bulwark of 
the imperial system during the fourth century. The first ecumenical Coun- 
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cil of Nicaea, called by Constantine, adopted the creed that Jesus was 
God and consubstantial with the Father. The subsequent Council of 
Chalcedon affirmed the human and divine nature of Jesus, which led to 
the formation of Coptic Christianity (sans Gnosticism) as an expression 
of Egypt’s separatist religious identity—and in opposition to Rome and 
Constantinople as seats of Church authority over Alexandria. !° 

Despite the rise of mainstream Coptic Christianity, a long tradition of 
desert monasticism endured in Africa that sanctioned religious contem- 
plation in isolation from the world. During this period, many Christian 
ascetics in Egypt and Ethiopia smoked cannabis from ornamental pipes in 
order to bolster their fortitude during ritual fasts, mortifications, and vig- 
ils.!? The use of the Coptic language, into which the Nag Hammadi texts 
were translated from Greek, continued until the arrival of Islam, but it 
went into steady decline in the eleventh century as Egyptian and Ethi- 
opian writers began using Arabic (although Coptic does survive today). 
The Arab invasion of Ethiopia ended in the destruction of more than three 
thousand Christian churches, and many Copts were forced to relinquish 
their faith during the rule of the Fatimid caliphs from the tenth to twelfth 
centuries. Coptic Christians suffered terribly under some medieval Mam- 
luk rulers, as well. 

Cannabis, on the other hand, spread quickly across the continent along 
with the expansion of Islam, for the plant remained an important psycho- 
active agent in the medieval Muslim world, and it continued to be credit- 
ed with opening deeper levels of perception.'® Mystic devotees from 
Syria planted cannabis in Egypt during the mid-twelfth century, and they 
employed it in religious and communal settings to increase sociability, 
activate intelligence, stir jocularity, and encourage meditativeness. !° Its 
prevalence led the thirteenth-century Spanish historian Ibn Sa’id al- 
Maghribt to bewail hashish consumption in Egypt, and his contemporary, 
the physician Ibn al-Baytar, reported seeing Sufis in that country eating 
baked cannabis leaves (with honey or rolled into paste pills). ° 

Over the next several hundred years, European colonists, mercenaries, 
merchants, and missionaries invaded the continent, but through it all, the 
Egyptian people managed to preserve sufficient cultural continuity to 
forge a shared national identity during the postcolonial era—and Egypt 
remains a land of cannabis enthusiasts to this day. Cannabis continued its 
journey to other regions of Africa, despite various attempts to brand the 
herb a menace. As it traversed that continent, it was increasingly blended 
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with native herbs and formed into powders and pastes for eating, inhal- 
ing, or smoking. In fact, long prior to the introduction of cannabis, plant 
medicines featured prominently in a wide variety of ritual and medical 
contexts across Africa, and traditional pharmacopoeias included con- 
sciousness-altering substances for the diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
ease.*! 

Hard and fast distinctions between religious ritual and medical prac- 
tice did not exist in many indigenous cultures, and African shamans are 
another example of native medical practitioners given to mysticism who 
were authorized by their peers to practice herbal medicine, divination, 
invocation, magic, and prayer. They administered psychoactive decoc- 
tions in the form of enemas, snuff, or oral doses and listened attentively to 
the uninhibited narratives of medicated patients for clues concerning the 
origins of their illnesses.2? Among the Igbo people of Nigeria, for in- 
stance, shamans worked as healers of the body and mind, and they en- 
forced sacred laws, participated in tribal governance, and acted as educa- 
tors in the community.” In addition, they availed themselves of herbs and 
certain barks that induced peak-experiences,*4 a practice that speaks to a 
natural human propensity for transpersonal meaning-making through al- 
ternate states of consciousness. 

In addition to its role in inducing shamanistic ecstasy, cannabis found 
an important place in community rituals designed to evoke spirits of the 
ancestors and placate them with its sweet incense. The inclusion of sha- 
mans in ceremonial rites helped to ensure social stability and the prosper- 
ity of community members. In southern Africa, where the plant is known 
as dagga (a term of Arabic or Khoikhoi origin whose variations include 
dacha, dakkha, dacka, or daggha), cannabis smoking is particularly 
prominent. In western Africa, cannabis is called diamba (deiamba or 
riamba), while in the east-central region of the continent, it is bangi (from 
the Sanskrit bhanga).*5 Such variations in nomenclature provide another 
perspective on the spread of cannabis from India to Africa alongside Arab 
merchants and religious mendicants. In our own time, hemp is cultivated 
all over Africa as a fiber, textile, and medicine—as well as a pleasant 
intoxicant. 

The term “dagga’” (and its variants) sometimes refers to an assortment 
of psychoactive plants, including datura and “wild dagga” (Leonotis leon- 
urus).2° Generally speaking, however, cannabis quickly replaced many 
native medical agents, since it was not disadvantaged by undesirable side 
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effects associated with more potent plant substances. Bantu-speaking 
tribes particularly valued it as a cure-all—finding cannabis effectual in 
treating asthma, malaria, blood poisoning, snakebites, and a host of other 
maladies. Believed to encourage aggressiveness on the battlefield and 
efficiency at work, Zulu peoples in South Africa smoked cannabis from 
gourd water pipes before entering a conflict or undertaking arduous 
tasks. ?7 

The Khoikhoi people (sometimes disparagingly known as Hottentots) 
migrated to southwestern Africa sometime in the sixth century with herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep. The Khoikhoi adhered to a patriarchal social 
order, and their language was distinguished by the use of click sounds. 
Villages were the traditional jurisdiction of chieftains whose powerful 
hereditary positions ensured harmony among tribal members and pro- 
vided the political stability to work communally. The Khoikhoi trained 
oxen for skirmishes over land rights, which inevitably arose among semi- 
nomadic peoples who relied on the ability to move freely. When war 
came, guerilla tactics were generally considered more effective than 
launching pitched battles where the loss of life might be much greater. 

In the hunt for wildlife, Khoikhoi men used a combination of spears, 
bows, and poisoned arrows to bring down prey (rather than deplete their 
own herds for sustenance), while women gathered food resources such as 
berries and nuts. Khoikhoi tribes traditionally lived in beehive shaped 
grass huts, built with flexible poles to form ceiling arches that were easily 
set up or struck down. Fiber blinds provided convenient access to the 
huts, the floors of which were covered with rugs or mats; household 
deities and daily use items lent an air of domesticity to sometimes-make- 
shift structures. Residential huts were generally arranged in a circle to 
create a community space at the center of the village, though that area 
also protected livestock from attack and harsh environmental conditions. 
Due to the hot climate, the Khoikhoi required only modest apparel, which 
took the form of decorative aprons, cloaks and capes, sandals, and fly- 
whisks formed from natural fibers and furs. Bead necklaces and head- 
dresses added adornment on ceremonial occasions. 

In the evenings, the Khoikhoi gathered around crackling fires to ex- 
change stories and make merry. To facilitate jocularity, a narcotic drink 
made from herbs and honey was served—and tobacco, dagga, and other 
aromatic herbs smoked—to enhance the preferred pastimes of song, 
dance, and music making with gourd instruments and reed pipes.?8 
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Khoikhoi religious practices included honoring the moon with dances and 
a belief in three supernatural beings: a beneficent creator and controller of 
all good things, an oppositional being who oversaw all unpleasant events 
and distasteful manifestations in nature, and an ancestral hero-magician 
believed to have died many times and been buried in numerous places 
marked by piles of funerary stones. 

In their cultural traditions, religion, ritual, magic, and medicine seam- 
lessly melded. Shamans discerned the causes of illness and misfortune, 
cured the bewitched, and brought rain. Diviners collected plant and ani- 
mal substances, which they made into medical formulas given orally, 
applied as poultices, or used topically.2® Sadly, from the seventeenth 
century onward, Khoikhoi culture suffered disintegration and dislocation 
for a variety of reasons, including pressure from white colonialism, the 
encroachment of Bantu peoples, the ravages of smallpox, as well as ab- 
sorption by the Xhosa Nation and other minority communities in south- 
west Africa. 

Similarly surrounded by more established states (including the Xhosa, 
Sotho, and Swazi), the Zulu fought for prominence under the leadership 
of Shaka Zulu, a man believed to have murdered a half brother in order to 
gain the highest seat of authority. Shaka first served his tribe as a warrior, 
worked his way up to military commander, and eventually became chief 
of the clan (by usurping the rule of his brother). When he established 
leadership over that minor kingdom during the early nineteenth century, 
the Zulu people numbered in the hundreds, but under Shaka’s tutelage 
they grew into a mighty military force. He expanded the Zulu nation by 
integrating ethnic groups as he conquered them and allowed vanquished 
leaders to submit and swear allegiance, or suffer summary execution. By 
recruiting young men and women and retaining them until they reached 
the age of thirty, Shaka swelled the ranks of the Zulu army. His introduc- 
tion of rigorous discipline among the troops and invention of a highly 
effective short-stabbing spear (assegai), combined with innovations like 
the regiment as a unit of organization, led to a widespread belief in the 
near invincibility of Zulu warriors. *° 

When the whites came, the Zulu nation refused to live under their 
yoke, as so many African tribes had done after unsuccessfully challeng- 
ing the deadly mechanized weaponry of the European forces. One cause 
for the increasing militancy of the Zulu was a colonial insistence that land 
and water resources could be bought and sold (an idea embedded in a 
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cherished notion of private property in the West). Shaka’s reign endured 
for just twelve years, but an estimated | million souls lost their lives or 
were left homeless as a result of his belligerence. Given that bloody 
reality, it may seem ironic that the word “Zulu” means “heaven.” On the 
other hand, the Zulu understood that the earth could never belong to a 
single person or group—a sacred comprehension enshrined in an ancient 
African philosophy shared by the Xhosa, Tswana, Sotho, and Khoisan 
regarding land. 3! 

The assassination of Shaka had already weakened the Zulu nation by 
the time Dutch Boer farmers moved into Zulu ancestral territory (in an 
effort to escape British domination farther south). The skillful warrior 
died in a manner similar to that which brought him to power; he was slain 
at the hands of his half brothers. Shaka’s nephew Ceteswayo later again 
honed the Zulu army into a fighting force to be feared. The Zulu Declara- 
tion, adopted during the reign of Ceteswayo and written to restore the 
flagging fortunes of that nation, is cited (in part) below in the context of 
spirituality and healing. Inspired by the martial discipline and single- 
minded purpose of Shaka, it offers a glimpse into the intense religious 
sensibility that connected the Zulu people with the natural world: 


Tam 

Iam alive; 

Iam conscious and aware; 

Iam the face of humanity; 

The face of humanity is my face. 

I contemplate myself and see everything in me. 

My neighbor’s sorrow is my sorrow 

His joy is my joy. 

He and | are mutually fulfilled when we stand by each other in moments of need. 
His survival is a precondition of my survival. 

That which is freely asked or freely given is love; 

Imposed love is a crime against humanity. 

Iam sovereign of my life; 

My neighbor is sovereign of his life; 

Society is a collective sovereignty; 

It exists to ensure that my neighbor and I realize the promise of being human. 
Ihave no right to anything I deny my neighbor. 32 
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Should neighbors or adversaries violate the terms of this elegant declara- 
tion, war was justified. For this reason, when white settlers began build- 
ing fences and walls to keep the Zulu out of their traditional ancestor 
burial grounds, a deadly confrontation loomed on the horizon. 

Curiously, it was a domestic dispute between a senior member of 
Ceteswayo’s government and his wife that became the pretext for British 
aggression. When the luckless woman escaped to the British section of 
Natal, a clumsy retrieval attempt resulted in her death. Usually the Zulu 
handled such sordid affairs internally, but eager for any excuse to attack, 
the British found one in Ceteswayo’s refusal to surrender the guilty offi- 
cial. In January 1879, the British invaded Zululand; taken by surprise, the 
Zulu army suffered significant losses.?? Near Isandlwana Mountain, how- 
ever, Ceteswayo and his Zulu warriors struck back with great rapidity and 
deadly accuracy. Brandishing Shaka’s short-stabbing spear, they sliced at 
the opposition until the battlefield rang with the cries of men missing 
arms, legs, and whose innards spilled out onto the ground. The Zulu 
policy of taking no prisoners made it easy for their colonial enemies to 
label them bloodthirsty monsters. Yet, after defeating nearly 2,500 British 
soldiers (along with their African troops), the Zulu killed those writhing 
in agony as an act of kindness, for they thought that even vicious foes 
should be spared the shame of an agonizing death. *4 

According to popular lore, Zulu warriors ingested cannabis before 
going into battle as a way to vanquish fear, but the war medicines that 
they smoked often contained admixtures of other herbs. Although the 
potency and efficacy of such battlefield medicines were likely overstated, 
Zulu men smoked herbs recreationally in the evening, and the Zulu peo- 
ple ingested cannabis in all its forms: the flowers and resin were inhaled 
for pleasure, the stalks and roots constituted some medicines, and bever- 
ages formulated from the stalk and root of the hemp plant were consumed 
as a respiratory expectorant. In addition, the Zulus rubbed hemp leaves 
into cuts, used the flowers to treat coughs, and made liquid decoctions 
with the plant to treat tuberculosis.35 The savants of Zululand were dagga 
smokers who burned cannabis flowers through large water pipes. In times 
of crisis, these sages cured disease and prophesized the future—and per- 
haps as a consequence of that relationship to sagacity, cannabis continues 
to be associated with knowledge, discernment, and astuteness in southern 
Africa. 
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Renowned across the continent for their knowledge of plants, as well 
as for their compelling music, Pygmies constitute the largest and most 
diverse group of active hunter-gatherers, or forest foragers, in the world. 
The appellation “Pygmy,” a Western term denoting race and sometimes 
regarded as deprecating, remains in wide usage. Anthropologists distin- 
guish a score of unique Pygmy groups, among them the Tikar (in Came- 
roon), the Bambenga (in Congo), the Babinga (in Gabon), the Batwa (in 
Uganda), and the Twa (in Rwanda). Outstanding biological features 
among these groups include a shorter stature, wider noses, and thinner 
lips than people in nearby communities.°° Often marginalized, discrimi- 
nated against, and forced into subordinate positions, Pygmies see them- 
selves as different from their neighbors, and they maintain mobile settle- 
ment patterns. 

Although every Pygmy group is distinctive, cultural similarities per- 
mit several general observations concerning their lifestyles, cultural be- 
liefs, and religious practices. For instance, members of Pygmy commu- 
nities traditionally lived in gazebo-like huts made from woven ply stems 
and covered with leaves. The huts of individual families were once laid 
out in a circle, but that configuration eventually made way to a preference 
for semispherical structures built around more permanent rectangular 
shelters.3”7 Able hunters, Pygmies employ a wide range of weapons suit- 
able to their game; monkeys and large birds might be brought down with 
crossbows, while antelope and larger animals (including elephants) are 
hunted collectively with spears to the end of which are attached large 
blades. To supplement these hunting activities, Pygmies gather yams, 
nuts, mushrooms, leaves, and insects. Another one of their talents is 
locating honey—a skill that often requires a great deal of climbing. Some 
Pygmy groups living around large bodies of water, such as the BaTwa, 
fish occasionally, but otherwise that activity is not of prime importance to 
the community. *8 

Exceptionally fond of cannabis, Pygmies consume it before hunts to 
bolster their vigor and fortitude, though the discoveries of many psycho- 
active substances are attributed to them, such as the iboga root (Taber- 
nanthe iboga) as a euphoriant.?? Pygmies smoke cannabis from long reed 
pipes or water bongs fashioned from calabashes or clay, but pipes con- 
structed from gourds, horns, earthenware containers, and even the ground 
are common throughout southern and central Africa.4° Pygmy groups 
also offer another example of the beneficial relationship between canna- 
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bis and the musical arts. Famed for innovating a diversity of musical 
forms, Pygmy music combines polyphonic and contrapuntal singing with 
instrumental accompaniment (which rarely takes melodic leads). One 
might attribute the subtle intricacy of Pygmy music to the inspiration they 
draw from their rich forest soundscape. Their musical expressions include 
wordless yodeling, disjointed melodic phrases, and subpentatonic forms 
that combine to create highly textured compositions that invite the im- 
provisation of musicians playing along on a variety of drums, gongs, 
musical bows, flutes, and harps.*! 

Pygmy music also reflects the egalitarian nature of its society (in 
which intermarriage is rare and cultural continuity valued), but the pri- 
mary function of Pygmy music is prayer. The specialty professions of 
herb-gathering and music-making merge into religious worship during 
ceremonies in which spirits are contacted, divinations cast, and treatments 
for sorcery or misfortune made. Some group musical performances are 
designed to have a therapeutic healing effect on all members of the com- 
munity.42 While a typical Pygmy encampment consists of small numbers 
of coresident households, Pygmies consider the autonomy of the individ- 
ual inviolable. For this reason, social hierarchies that plague most modern 
societies were never institutionalized. The Pygmy commitment to indi- 
vidual liberty also provides an overarching logic for all political relations, 
and community members are granted significant leeway in deciding 
where, and with whom, to live. As a result of the respect given to person- 
al independence, competition between important members of the commu- 
nity never need take the form of coercive power. Elders, camp leaders, 
and other authority figures may freely dispense advice, but the decision to 
follow it rests with individual community members who possess a univer- 
sal right of refusal. *3 

Similarly progressive attitudes exist among other African groups 
where cannabis is part of their daily lives. The Bena-Riamba, or “Sons of 
Cannabis,” belong to a Bantu tribe of the Belgian Congo known as the 
Baluba. Although some accounts of this group remain dubious, it appears 
this dagga cult formed as a response to the political and social movements 
that took shape during the late nineteenth century (following regional 
disagreements regarding the presence of foreign traders in their territory). 
Eventually, the members of the Baluba who opposed that potentially 
dangerous foreign presence left to form another community on an adja- 
cent riverbank. When King Kalamba Mukenge subsequently permitted 
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the traders to enter, they brought with them the habit of smoking bhang 
that was already prevalent on the Zanzibar Coast.44 Cannabis proved so 
popular among the members of his community that King Mukenge 
spumed the old fetishes of the tribes that he conquered, and united them 
all instead in regular ceremonial marijuana smoking. 

If we can rely on the contemporaneous report of one Western observ- 
er, the elimination of old customs and the introduction of ritualized can- 
nabis smoking transformed this Baluba sect significantly. They changed 
the name of their tribe to mark that renewal, prohibited the use of weap- 
ons in the village, ceased persecutions for witchcraft, and ended the sale 
of young girls by their parents. Religious ceremonies became so sim- 
plified that they were soon reduced to convening at night to smoke canna- 
bis communally. In order to support such heavy consumption, the Bena- 
Riamba set aside extensive tracks of land for its collective cultivation, * 
while the king funded the essential administrative apparatuses of govern- 
ment by taking a fourth of all game hunted and levying a tax on caravan 
traders. 

Once the Bena-Riamba adopted the custom of communal living, new 
ceremonial rituals took shape to welcome others into the tribe. Smoking 
impressive amounts of cannabis in public eventually became a social 
marker by which members distinguished themselves from nearby com- 
munities. According to one contemporary scholar, the Baluba smoke mar- 
yuana on all important festivals, and when concluding agreements and 
treaties of friendship, from large bottle gourds that could reach a meter in 
circumference.*° While, admittedly, the thought of an intentional commu- 
nity of cannabis smokers is a startling proposition, these accounts of the 
Bena-Riamba are difficult to corroborate. Rather than become mired in 
that controversy, let us summarize several defining features of African 
religions relevant to our inquiry before moving on to the ascension of 
Emperor Haile Selassie in Ethiopia, who inadvertently inspired a motley 
band of cannabis-fueled rebels known as Rastafarians. 

In Africa, the second largest continent after Asia and four times the 
size of the United States, seven hundred million souls practice a wide 
array of religious traditions in more than fifty countries. By limiting our 
observations to shared attitudes and practices among its indigenous cul- 
tures, several generalizations regarding fundamental belief structures may 
be ventured. Native African peoples believed that ancestor spirits acted in 
the world of the living, and that death simply marked a transition from 
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one world to the next. Boundaries separating realms of the living, unborn, 
and dead—like those of the sky, human world, and the underworld— 
were envisioned as highly permeable, and their myths of creation focused 
around primordial beings who created humankind and imparted the es- 
sential skills of hunting and reproduction. Ritual practices built around 
sacred stories, gradually altered in the retelling over centuries (sometimes 
millennia), symbolically reenacted those narratives.‘ 

Rather than holding fast to a linear sense of time (like that found in the 
Judeo-Christian-Islamic tradition with its Last Judgment), temporality is 
cyclic and coincides with patterns in the natural world. According to that 
worldview, every living and inanimate object is holy. Certain herbs 
tended to be venerated, and a comprehensive understanding of them re- 
mained a prerequisite for any diviner or priest.48 In some African relig- 
ious traditions, one finds a mystical belief in a numinous force that suf- 
fuses the cosmos. It usually displaces, but sometimes exists alongside of, 
ancestor and deity worship. According to such formulations, no inherent 
separation between mind and matter (or other ecological and cosmologi- 
cal influences in the human world) can exist, contrary to dualistic Euro- 
pean religions. *? 

Instead, everything is endowed with an “animate-sentient-like” aspect, 
and therefore is alive on a fundamental level—rocks and stones pulsing 
with the same intense energy as every singing blade of grass and dancing 
bird. The earth is a living conscious organism—the universe, a single 
multidimensional and interpenetrating process. When reality is thus con- 
ceived as intersecting patterns of energies apprehended subjectively, all 
things are perceived as localized objects embedded in a web of relation- 
ships.*° This recognition of the cosmos as a living entity, with the indi- 
vidual as an integral part, severs the illusory estrangement of egoic con- 
sciousness from the natural world—a source of great depression and anx- 
iety in Western cultures. A similar dynamic matrix of vitality and energy 
informs African religious and healing practices as well, for that undiffer- 
entiated life force is thought to be amplified through prayer, invocations, 
praise songs, music, and dancing. 

Due to the dynamic interpenetration of self and the physical world 
inherent in that nondual vision, the inner structure of things (and their 
relationship to corollary forces) may be manipulated by the consciousness 
of healer-sorcerers, who harness knowledge for good (while witchcraft 
implies their manipulation for nefarious ends). Well-intentioned indige- 
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nous healers in Africa gather herbs, plant them in their gardens, or pur- 
chase them in marketplaces. Some of them are potently mind-altering and 
therefore are given only with great care and considerable respect for their 
medical efficacy. The powers of herbs are augmented through healing 
rites, diet modifications, exercise or fasting, ceremonial sacrifices, and 
divinations. Traditional therapeutic rituals performed with proper inten- 
tion are thought to increase the body’s vitality by “tuning” it to that life 
force, and the natural herbs employed in traditional healing arts were part 
of that recalibration. 

In transitioning to the Rastafarians in Jamaica, we understand that 
African tribes (including the Yoruba, Ankore, Igbo, Akan, and Shona) 
shared a vision of the universe as pulsating matrices of energies, which 
they brought to the New World when they were savagely enslaved.>! 
Although chronicling those abuses remains beyond the scope of this pro- 
ject, we seek an understanding of the ways that African and Indian spiri- 
tual beliefs blended with Christianity in Jamaica—as well as an explana- 
tion for why the figure of Haile Selassie, the last reigning monarch of 
Ethiopia, so infectiously fired the zeal of Rastafarian movement founders. 

For the ancient Greeks, the word “Ethiopian” designated all African 
peoples living to the south of Egypt. Unbeknownst to them, in that part of 
the world anatomically modern Homo sapiens first emerged before dis- 
persing across the Middle East. Much later, sometime around 1000 BCE, 
the Kushite kingdom arose in the region known as Nubia (between mod- 
ern day Egypt and Sudan). In order to avoid direct confrontation with 
Egypt, the dominant power in the region, the Kushite kingdom moved 
farther up the Nile where it flourished producing red ware, burnished 
black ware, and decorated cups with ankhs and stamped motifs. The Kush 
capital at Meroé became a leading trading center, reaching an apex be- 
tween 1700 and 600 BCE. During that period, the Kush grew to rival 
Kemet (Egypt), its former colonizer. However, both kingdoms long bene- 
fited from mutual cultural and economic exchange.*? The Kush fell to the 
Nobatae in the second century, but the Axumites would vanquish them 
just 150 years later.°3 

By the third century, the Ethiopian kingdom of Axum (or Aksum) was 
the most advanced civilization in Africa, and it superseded the Kushite 
kingdom as a center of philosophical thinking and writing. Soon there- 
after, the Axumites became Christianized, and by the sixth century travel- 
ers commented on the number of churches and ecclesiastical positions 
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already in place.*4 Christian monks in Ethiopia helped to preserve the 
unique organizational structures of Axumite Christianity—and their as- 
cetics smoked cannabis from ornamental water pipes believing that it 
increased endurance for religious exercises, such as fasting.°> The Axu- 
mite Empire endured for most of the first millennium, but it entered into 
decline with the arrival of Islam in the seventh century. Following the fall 
of the Axumite Kingdom, a Christian Zagwe dynasty survived until the 
thirteenth century. Countless Africans determinedly fought the brutal 
yoke of colonialism from the late-fifteenth century to the late-nineteenth 
century, but Europe’s bloodthirsty colonial aspirations and military prow- 
ess remained unrivaled. The European trade in slaves, brutal massacres of 
local populations, and unquenchable lust for gold and other resources 
were too much for many indigenous peoples in Africa to withstand. 

Although European colonists and Arab slave traders failed to com- 
pletely subdue the African continent, they meted out some of the most 
brutal suffering ever inflicted on innocent people.°° Joseph Conrad’s nov- 
el Heart of Darkness chronicles the mass murder, enslavement, and un- 
imaginable deprivation borne by the peoples of the Congo basin. Too 
often Christianity, as espoused by European missionaries, became an in- 
strument of social and political control wielded by settler colonists—and 
thereby tacitly supported the slave trade and helped to justify its cruel 
violence. In the face of such sustained oppression, a new wave of African 
Christian churches (many of them Ethiopian) supported a determined 
spirit of resistance to foreign missions and colonial land-grabs. We keep 
in mind this intersection of history, culture, and religion in Ethiopia par- 
ticularly, but in Africa more generally, to best understand the first Rasta- 
farians—members of the Jamaican underclass who were predominantly 
descended from slaves and indentured servants. 

Traditionally, Ethiopian kings derived their legitimacy through claims 
of direct descent from King Solomon of Israel and the Queen of Sheba (as 
well as the lineage of notable Axumite kings). These Solomonic rulers, 
ecclesiastically appointed by a Coptic bishop, were heads of government, 
as well as heads of the Church. In this manner, they secured a historical 
and religious justification to rule, and their power was respected. Accord- 
ing to a national myth, an unbroken lineage of 230 rulers—from the first 
son of Solomon and Sheba (Menelik I) to Haile Selassie—exercised pow- 
er in Ethiopia for nearly three thousand years. However, historical evi- 
dence points toward several interruptions of Solomonic rule, as well as of 
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conscious attempts to reassert a narrative of historical continuity in the 
fourteenth century (following hundreds of years of dominance by the 
rival Zagwe dynasty). 

Nevertheless, Ethiopian rulers fought off invading Arab, Turkish, and 
Italian armies over the centuries. Ras Makonnen, for example, the 
governor of Harar and father of Tafar1 Makonnen (Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie), played a leading role in defeating Italian forces at the Battle of 
Adowa in 1896. Following that remarkable victory over an imperial Eu- 
ropean foe by an African nation, Ethiopia grew into a beacon of self- 
determination for people around the world. The Pan-African movement 
that sprang out of that military triumph aimed to unite the African people 
in an effort to decolonize the continent, end racial discrimination and 
political injustice, and enforce human rights. In Jamaica, members of the 
oppressed underclasses also looked to Africa, and especially Ethiopia, 
with hope as they innovated a new creed of self-actualization based in 
part on African models of resistance to colonialism. 

Long before Christopher Columbus spotted the island of Jamaica on 
his second voyage, and was marooned there on his fourth, the aboriginal 
Taino people inhabited Jamaica. Tragically, they all but disappeared 
within a few years of those first ominous encounters with the West as a 
result of disease, enslavement, and oppression by profit-seeking Euro- 
peans. The Spanish, in whose name Columbus claimed the island, settled 
Jamaica for approximately 150 years before the British gained control. 
Lawlessness characterized the early part of British rule, as pirates com- 
manded the island’s main port as a base from which to pillage other 
settlements in the Caribbean. During the eighteenth century, Jamaica at- 
tracted settlers eager to establish plantations to produce sugarcane (then 
known as “white gold’), but in order to make their large establishments 
profitable, colonists required an abundant supply of cheap labor—and so 
they imported slaves from colonial operations in Africa. 

Those hapless individuals abducted from their homes and sold into 
slavery in Jamaica brought to the Caribbean some cultural features of 
their homelands, including their languages, religions, and musical tradi- 
tions. They brought art, song, dance, and food traditions related to cere- 
monial rituals marking the human passage from birth to death too, along 
with respect for elders in the community and a heightened sensitivity to 
the natural processes of the earth and cosmos. An official census in 1800 
affirms that the white population of Jamaica was just twenty thousand 
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people, while the black population on the island was estimated to be 
fifteen times as large.>’ That disparity reveals the enormous reliance on 
slave importations required to make colonial plantation enterprises vi- 
able. When slavery was prohibited on the island in 1838, the sugar indus- 
try declined rapidly, though a boon in bananas and tourism followed. 
However, banana plantations also required considerable labor to operate, 
and so owners imported indentured laborers from India, Asia, and the 
Middle East following an outright ban on slavery. 

Soon recognizing the need for more highly skilled workers in addition 
to physical laborers, British colonists began to educate the children of 
former slaves so that they might protect their private property, cultivate 
their land, and keep the plantation accounts.°** In spite of this seeming 
improvement in work allotments, the families of freed slaves faced enor- 
mous challenges, including inadequate compensation (that kept owner- 
ship of private property out of reach), a high pole tax, limits on land 
ownership, and rampant racism. Uprisings, such as the Morant Bay Re- 
bellion, underscored the harsh conditions faced by ex-slaves. Hundreds 
lost their lives when the white governor, Edward John Eyre, called in the 
militia to squash the rebellion and bring its leader, Baptist deacon Paul 
Bogle, to trial. Instead of just arresting the deacon as instructed, British 
troops murdered blacks indiscriminately and flogged hundreds more, set 
fire to thousands of homes, and then summarily sentenced and executed 
Bogle within a few hours of his arrest. 

In this broad historical context of generational exploitation, we appre- 
ciate the distinctive features of the Rastafarian movement, and understand 
better how that group responded to oppression by a minority class. In a 
singular manner, the conspicuous ganja smoking and wild dreadlocked 
hairstyles of some Rastafarians signals a determined rejection of the Brit- 
ish imperial culture that dominated Jamaica for centuries prior to the 
island’s independence in 1962. The Rastafarian project necessitates the 
conscious reappropriation of a severed African heritage for the purpose of 
empowering the underclasses in Jamaican society—and to encourage the 
relinquishment of all cultural and psychological ties to the British (who 
disparaged African traditions and attempted to inculcate European mores 
among those islanders). *? 

Marcus Garvey, a native Jamaican, founded the Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association (UNIA) in 1914, and he took his message of black 
pride, self-reliance, and political freedom to New York City where the 
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Harlem Renaissance was in full flowering contemporaneously with the 
noirist (black consciousness) movement in Haiti, Afro-Cubanism in 
Cuba, and Negritude in the French Antilles. Garvey endorsed the Pan- 
Africanism that would later gain recognition following the lights of 
George Padmore, Léopold Senghor, Aimé Césaire, and Jomo Kenyatta. 
Garvey gave credence to Christian beliefs, only from a black perspective, 
and the liberation ideology known as “Garveyism” featured an interweav- 
ing of religiosity (including indigenous and Judeo-Christian-Islamic fea- 
tures) with African nationalism. In these and other early twentieth-centu- 
ry movements for social justice, we observe a collective political struggle 
for deliverance from the manacles of racial inequality. 

In an effort to inspire underprivileged members of the African diaspo- 
ra in the Americas, and around the world, Garvey venerated mighty 
African kingdoms and proudly celebrated their many contributions to 
human history. He made clear that disparities in wealth among members 
of any society led to avarice, tyranny, murder, and sometimes genocide. 
Garvey ridiculed the prevailing “white-centric” point of view, which he 
sought to replace with an “afro-centric” one—that is, to put an African 
savior in place of a Caucasian Jesus. Convicted on charges of financial 
wrongdoing after more than ten years of community organizing in the 
United States, Garvey was deported to Jamaica in 1927, where he contin- 
ued to spread his message. Garvey preached that a king would soon be 
crowned in Africa who would redeem the lost tribes of Judah and call 
them home. Self-appointed preachers appeared on the streets of Kingston 
and other Jamaican cities about the same time, and they walked into a 
moment of renewed spiritual excitement within Jamaican Christian 
churches, which reached a peak in the African-Christian tradition known 
as Revival Zion (or Revivalism). 

In contrast to local Revivalist leaders, who held outdoor meetings in 
urban centers of activity and in rural areas, wandering visionaries pro- 
claimed their divine message on the mean streets of Jamaica. These itin- 
erate street ministers came to a peculiar conclusion concerning the Ethi- 
opian prince Ras Tafari (later crowned Emperor Haile Selassie I), but it 
was one attributable to a confluence of religious, cultural, and intellectual 
traditions that at once rejected colonial power and appropriated biblical 
messianism, the belief that a liberator would come to end the oppression 
of people everywhere. ©! 
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The coronation of Haile Selassie in 1930 seemed to confirm the 
prophecies of Garvey and the street preachers, who spotted numerous 
signs of the emperor’s divinity, such as those in his formal ruling titles: 
“King of Kings,” “Lord of Lords,” and perhaps most impressively, “Con- 
quering Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” They remembered that Selassie 
contributed to the liberation of Ethiopia from Mussolini and the Italians 
through an intensive international press campaign, and to messianic- 
minded Jamaicans, that victory signaled that Prince Ras Tafari fulfilled 
the biblical prophecies regarding the lion of Judah and the beast in Reve- 
lation (verses 5:2—6 and 19:19).°? Before long, Garvey and the street 
preachers were to proclaim the Ethiopian emperor Jesus Christ incarnate. 
Shortly thereafter Garvey attained prophetic status among the Rastafar- 
ians, but Haile Selassie was their messiah. Such a narrative provided 
them with the historical linkages needed to forge a new Jamaican iden- 
tity—one that reveled in Africa’s glorious past. 

Some credulous Jamaicans subscribed to the erroneous belief that his- 
torians had verified Haile Selassie’s throne as the oldest in the world (as 
well as a direct descendent of King Solomon and Queen of Sheba). 
Therefore, they assumed that the new emperor would help them to throw 
off the yoke of white and black oppression in Jamaica and elsewhere, a 
notion in keeping with their condemnation of the island’s exploitative 
social hierarchies and colonial government. Before long, the Garvey mes- 
sage and the Afro-centric teachings of the street ministers were trans- 
muted into an adoration of the Lord God, Jah Rastafari. This transition 
made possible the rapid spread of the Rastafarian movement throughout 
the Caribbean, but it also took hold in Britain, the United States, and 
urban West Africa. 

The Rastafarian nation is therefore a diverse one, with many leaders, 
rituals, and religious convictions. Nevertheless, a set of central beliefs 
binds Rastafarians together: they see Babylon as a symbol of decadence 
and false religions, they find rampant idolatry of other gods appalling, 
and they condemn corrupting ideas as the enemy of the proper worship of 
Jah (an abbreviation for “Jehovah”). Rastafarians possess a keen rever- 
ence for nature and natural living, and this attitude toward the environ- 
ment manifests itself in the production of organic foods grown in self- 
sufficient cooperatives that hark back to village lifestyles in Africa. In 
addition, Rastafarians imagine the whole world as potentially part of a 
single multiracial homeland called Ethiopia,® and they firmly believe 
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that cannabis was given to mankind for the “healing of the nations” 
(Revelation 22:2). They cite Genesis 1:12 in support of their veneration 
of the holy herb: “And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind: and God saw that it was good.” 

The biblical story of the liberation of the Israelites from slavery under 
the pharaohs by the prophet Moses also provided a locus around which to 
shape a distinctly Rastafarian identity. They imbued that narrative of 
freedom from Israelite oppression in Babylon with a conviction in the 
redemptive possibility of Ethiopia (much in the same way that the 
American Black Church appropriated tropes of redemption from the 
Bible). Rastafarians hold fast to the belief that the oppressive institutions 
of Babylon (Western bourgeois culture) will eventually fall, and Ethiopia 
will be reconstituted as a land of peace, love, and togetherness. In 
Rastafarian theology, this utopian impulse is known as “Ethiopianism,” 
an intellectual and cultural movement that harkens back to an idealized 
past. 

Those aspirations for social amelioration were on display in Pinnacle, 
an intentional community established by Leonard Howell, one of the 
founders of the Rastafarian movement. At Pinnacle, families lived togeth- 
er in small huts, cultivated the plots of land apportioned to them, and 
contributed to community projects. They raised animals and grew crops 
such as beans, corn, various tubers, and of course plenty of marijuana. In 
fact, for decades Jamaica ganja was the preferred cash crop of the is- 
land—albeit an illegal one. The production and sale of that revered herb 
meant that Pinnacle attained near self-sufficiency (having even made a 
provision for early childhood education for all community members). 
Pinnacle proved a short-lived experiment that ended with police raids of 
the compound, and its eventual abandonment and demolition. © 

The Rastafarian movement carried on, nonetheless, by jettisoning 
some of the features of Revivalism that initially enthused the group, but 
those changes were part of a natural process of differentiation by which 
the Rastafarians defined themselves against the status quo. Whereas early 
Rastas came largely from the African-Jamaican rural and urban under- 
classes, and their religious and cultural practices revealed features of the 
peasantry, the second generation of youthful Rastafarians turned more 
militant, and they quickly earned the ire of a government blindly follow- 
ing the unenlightened drug policies of the United States. This new gener- 
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ation of Rastafarians elevated ganja smoking to a sacred ritual, and they 
spumed razor blade and hair clippers in favor of tangled dreads and 
unkempt beards. 

Although Garvey retained his prophetic status as the Rastafarian 
movement developed, his rejection of sacramental cannabis, combined 
with the fact that he ran a highly centralized organization in the UNIA 
and embraced nationhood (rather than repatriation to Africa). This rejec- 
tion created a schism between Rastafarians advocating for a fundamental 
break with Western bourgeois culture and a black middle-class embrace 
of nationalist movements, such as Garvey’s.® For these reasons, contem- 
porary Rastafarian ideology was influenced by Garveyism but did not 
arise directly from it. Undeterred by the appearance of different sects 
(including Bobo Shanti, Twelve Tribes, and Nyahbinghi), Rastafarians 
continue to scorn authority, social hierarchies, and leaders making unilat- 
eral decisions on behalf of a community or nation. Their firm commit- 
ment to individual liberty and autonomy recalls the Pygmy creed refer- 
enced earlier. 

In contrast to Garveyism, which basically died out as a movement in 
the twenty-first century, the Rastafarian nation, which epitomizes a deter- 
mined denunciation of social injustice in the mode of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, has gone global. Reggae music, the best ambassador for the move- 
ment, is enjoyed by millions of people around the world, though few of 
them fully appreciate the religious, philosophical, and cultural beliefs that 
underpin it. In addition to the importance of Haile Selassie, the idealiza- 
tion of Ethiopia as the “Promised Land” (Zion), and an aspiration for 
repatriation (which peaked after the creation of Israel in 1948), the prac- 
tice of “Rastaology” contains several key elements that deserve discus- 
sion, most notably: “InI consciousness,” the philosophy of “livity,” and 
“dread-talk.” 

“TnI consciousness” means the realization of one’s own divinity, and it 
affirms black dignity and agency and provides ideological cohesion in the 
absence of codified social hierarchies in Rastafari culture. This recogni- 
tion of inner divinity makes one a Rastafarian, and the simple grace of 
that message generates an openness to members of all nations and ethnic- 
ities in the movement. InI consciousness imbues the Rastafarian with an 
ultra-individualism adamantly opposed to bureaucratic structures, an 
ideal so entrenched that many Rastas refuse to identify with any group— 
including those of fellow Rastafarians! As an expression of free will, 
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some reject the honored place given to kaya claiming that after reaching a 
certain level of spiritual attainment smoking ganja is no longer necessary. 

Deconstructing the “InI” formulation further, the “I” might be inter- 
preted as referring simultaneously to Ras Tafari (Emperor Haile Selassie 
I), Jah the divine “I,” and the divinity residing in the individual self. The 
“Tin I” part of the construction evokes the Hindu emphasis on nonduality 
(of Atman and Brahman) discussed in chapter 1. Moreover, the conscious 
“T’ is aware of mystical union with Jah, and the seeing “eye” apprehends 
the fundamentally divine nature of all people and the natural world.’ 
This highly reflexive feature of InI consciousness recalls the mystic 
Meister Eckhart’s celebrated declaration: “The eye through which I see 
God is the same eye through which God sees me; my eye and God’s eye 
are one eye, one seeing, one knowing, one love.” Not coincidentally, 
Reggae artist Bob Marley’s 1977 album Exodus features a track titled 
“One Love,” for InI consciousness is perennial. 

The Rastafarian term “livity” implies a way of living originating from 
an understanding that human health and longevity result from eating the 
organic foods with which Jah filled the earth. As a result, many Rastafar- 
ians commit to vegetarianism and support “back to the land” impulses 
that laud an agrarian way of life. In this sense, Rastafarians anticipated 
“organic” and “locally grown” movements in the United States and else- 
where by shunning processed foods and all chemical additives. Babylon 
has a predilection for the artificial, superficial, and the unnatural, but 
livity inspires faith in the power of herbs to provide energy and speed 
healing, whether gathered from the wild or cultivated at home. For nearly 
all Rastafarians, cannabis is the supreme herb, and they ingest it as a 
medicine in tea and food, and give it a prominent place in ritual commu- 
nal activities. 

According to Jamaican folk belief, cannabis possesses many medical 
attributes: most notably fortifying the blood, warding off disease, and 
promoting good health and well-being as prophylactic and therapeutic. 
Many cannabis preparations are credited with allowing one to work long- 
er, harder, and faster and with increased overall stamina and vigor. In tea 
or tonic form, the plant is credited with preventing constipation, treating 
gonorrhea, curing arthritis, improving vision, and even making children 
smarter. Resinous flowers find their way into soups and stews, while 
stalks and leaves are added to teas. Some boil cannabis leaves to make 
soup-broths, but they are also cooked like spinach and fed to children. 
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Traditionally, cannabis smoking marked one as a member of the lower 
classes in Jamaica, or it was considered an adolescent rite of passage, 
which one forsook with age or class ascendance. Today, among indepen- 
dently minded Rastafarians, marijuana smoking endures as an important 
social rite that encourages communal bonding. Its ritual inhalation helps 
to codify camaraderie and signals equality, belonging, friendship, and 
trustworthiness. © 

Rastafarians smoke ganja in the form of cigarettes known as “spliffs,” 
but they also “toke” from chilams and water pipes (sacred vessels called 
“chalices” suggestive of the Holy Grail).”° While there is no limit to the 
amount of cannabis they may imbibe, Rastas scorn other intoxicants, 
including alcohol and manufactured drugs. For most Rastafarians, canna- 
bis is tantamount to the Tree of Life given to human beings by a benevo- 
lent creator to ensure good health and mental clarity. According to one of 
the tradition’s mythologies, the hemp plant first grew on the gravesite of 
Solomon, the wisest person of all, and therefore it remains irrevocably 
tied to contemplation and understanding. 7! 

In the estimation of one scholar, the Ethiopian Zion Coptic Church in 
Jamaica may lay claim to a lineage reaching back to the earliest sects of 
Christianity (when that fledgling religion was practiced in Jerusalem be- 
fore moving to Africa). However, members of the Ethiopian Zion Coptic 
Church differ from Rastafarians in their rejection of Haile Selassie’s di- 
vinity, and adherents believe that marijuana was taken as part of the Last 
Supper. 7? Smoked communally, the herb sustains a celebration of fellow- 
ship and revelation, without the need for priests to serve as intermediaries 
between the devotee and God. For Rastafarians too, marijuana leads one 
out of the false consciousness of Babylon (consumerism, materialism, 
inequality, injustice, racism, and exploitation) and toward a discovery of 
the True Self, the divine “I” capable of self-direction.”3 Many of these 
attributes are the same ones by which society may be positively trans- 
formed. 

Given the hallowed place of cannabis in Rastafarian culture, the fact 
that the Jamaican government just started moving toward decriminaliza- 
tion in 2015 is quite remarkable. Yet, the adamant antidrug stance of the 
U.S. government, which hardened in the 1980s, led to crackdowns on 
cannabis even in the remotest areas of that Caribbean island. The Rasta- 
farians interpreted those ignoble incursions as another form of oppression 
(by keeping the sacred healing herb from religious members of the na- 
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tion). For decades, prohibitions on the cultivation, sale, and distribution 
of cannabis prompted continuous strife between Rastafarians and Jamai- 
can authorities, particularly during the Rastafarian militant period from 
the 1950s to 1970s. Now, perhaps at last, Rastafarians are “coming in 
from the cold.” 

As noted above, dreadlocks symbolize a rejection of Western market 
values and hierarchies privileging money, power, and classism. Global 
capitalism is regarded as a form of repression that exploits laborers to 
enrich multinational corporations. In their choice of hairstyles, as a mark- 
er of self-conscious social rebellion, Rastafarians resemble Hindu 
Sadhus, although Rastas do not believe in the need to relinquish all their 
belongings or to spend their lives in service at funerary rites. Nonetheless, 
dreadlocks are a statement of boldness, confidence, and self-realization, 
and they uphold biblical commandments against shaving. Dreadlocks em- 
blematically express InI consciousness, and they (ideally) give voice to 
an experiential understanding of the inseparability of the self from “Jah.” 

Furthermore, “Dread talk,” an in-group language that builds social 
cohesion, contains an abundance of “I” words. Terms such as “InI con- 
sciousness” signify an understanding of the presence of a divine positive 
energy in the world. So too “ital” suggests the importance of natural 
foods, and “irie” means to pick up positive feelings and vibrations. Draw- 
ing on an African legacy of imbuing words with intrinsic power, potency, 
vibration, and effective agency, dread talk is also a means of “chanting 
down” the social, political, and economic institutions of repression found 
in Babylon.”* Here again we discover in the Rastafarian tradition a uto- 
pian tendency—for in that chanting down, they mean to fashion a new 
social order based on an individual form of freedom that simultaneously 
supports the commonweal. 

As a result of repatriation projects in Africa, the Rastafarian move- 
ment now boasts of members in Ethiopia, Ghana, Malawi, Benin, and 
South Africa. Their spread through the Caribbean, Europe, the Americas, 
and to the farthest flung locations on the planet through the popularity of 
Reggae music continues, despite incisive and important criticisms con- 
cerning the role of women in Rastafarian societies. Even in light of what 
many see as serious shortcomings regarding gender equality (vis-a-vis a 
proclaimed doctrine of inclusiveness), the Rastafarian movement contin- 
ues to grow, perhaps due to their compelling stories of exile from Africa, 
history of captivity in Jamaica, and longing for Zion. Certainly, the Rasta- 
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farian presence in Ethiopia predates the emergence of Reggae music as a 
tool for evangelizing,’> and their unique form of “rude” audacity, social 
critique, and religious mysticism mixed with a veneration of the cannabis 
plant has captured the imagination of a certain segment of an unrepresent- 
ed and disadvantaged global underclass. 

By way of summary, let us reflect on the historical and cultural sweep 
of our spiritual survey of cannabis. So far, it has taken us from the ancient 
Indus Valley and Iranian Plateau, over the Tibetan Himalayas, and into 
China. We have traveled through the Middle East into Africa, and nego- 
tiated the murkiness of the remote past to arrive in the twenty-first centu- 
ry—all in order to follow a remarkable story of humankind’s manifold 
relationship with a single plant. In the next chapter, we return to Abraham 
Maslow’s theory of peak-experiences, because those moments of awak- 
ening are at the heart of religious experience and the harmonious func- 
tioning between body and mind. In order to emphasize their universalism 
across time and place, we next juxtapose two distinctive mystical tradi- 
tions—one from the Old World, and the other from the New World. 


PEAK-EXPERIENCES AND THE INEFFABLE 


We began this investigation with the supposition that a wave of new 
laws permitting the use of marijuana as medicine in the United States, 
together with ongoing legalization and decriminalization efforts, are mak- 
ing the way clear for engagement with cannabis on a deeper level of 
physical and psychological healing. To support that assertion, we sur- 
veyed the manifold ways in which cannabis has been utilized medicinal- 
ly, sacramentally, and recreationally throughout human history and noted 
the coevolution of that plant with human civilization. 

In India, we identified Vedic soma rites that drove peak-experiences, 
the cannabis-inspired adoration of Shiva, the radical nondualism in the 
Upanishads and Bhagavad Gita, and the influence of Ayurvedic medi- 
cine on Tibetan and Chinese healing arts. In Tibetan Buddhism, we dis- 
covered a mélange of Vedanta, Shaivite Hinduism, Bon beliefs, and an 
esoteric knowledge of medical plants and herbs used as part of religious 
observation. The Chinese Book of Songs demonstrated the centrality of 
hemp as a foodstuff and essential fiber for cloth, canvas, and rope. In 
Chinese pharmacopoeia, cannabis is deployed (like any healing herb) in 
the framework of an understanding of the integral connections between 
the body and the cosmos, the meridian system of channels and acupoints 
through which qi and blood circulate, and the relationship between men- 
tal integration and physical wellness. 

On the Iranian plateau, we found cannabis-inspired Zoroastrian priests 
probing the religious experiences of Zarathustra, a Mithraic entheogenic 
Eucharist, as well as inward-looking Sufi mystics who snubbed religious 
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prohibitions on intoxicants and pursued God in a hookah. We located 
evidence of hemp production in ancient Egypt, took note of the import of 
cannabis to Christian monastics training in Ethiopia and Egypt, and fol- 
lowed the dispersion of that plant across Africa with Islamic soldiers and 
merchants. Among dagga cults and tribes such as the Khoikhoi, Zulu, 
Pygmy, and Bena-Riamba, marijuana replaced native herbal ingredients 
in established medicinal formulas, provided a performance booster for 
laborious activities, and offered an important means of social cohesion. In 
the Caribbean, a group of renegade Rastafarians, yearning for a spiritual 
leader and anxious to find a healing balm for the nations, made cannabis 
central to their worship of Jah. 

We undertook this far-ranging journey to better appreciate the promi- 
nence of cannabis in the cultural and religious history of humankind, and 
through that understanding to discover ways that the conscientious person 
currently living in a country, state, or region with progressive marijuana 
laws might tap its potential as an agent of mental, physical, and spiritual 
well-being. To establish cannabis as an entheogen and vehicle for ex- 
panded consciousness, we return to peak-experiences and the state of 
intense concentrated attention that drives them. These moments of exalta- 
tion engender psychological integration and clarify perception, and such 
mental limpidity has positive repercussions on the physical body. To 
explore these assertions, the universal human propensity for ecstasy as a 
therapeutic modality is examined below in two mystical religions separat- 
ed by time, place, culture, and language. 

What Abraham Maslow called “peak-experiences” are the mystical, 
transcendental, ecstatic, epiphanic, or salvific moments that constitute the 
bedrock of human religious experience. To miss them, and to participate 
in symbol and ritual only, is a grievous loss—for religion is a state of 
mind, and peak-experiences are the raw material out of which religious 
philosophies are wrenched. As a scientist, Maslow analyzed religious 
experiences in the same manner that a psychologist would approach any 
such phenomenon—as secularly, empirically, objectively, descriptively, 
and as humanistically as possible—so as to get at an essential truth. For 
this reason, his work on the subject endures, and today a new generation 
of scientists and psychologists are bringing innovative technologies to 
bear in the quest to understand human consciousness and religious expe- 
rience. 
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A natural mystic who never took psychedelics, Maslow discovered 
that peak-experiences occur spontaneously in the lives of highly creative 
“self-actualizing” people (such as Albert Einstein and Eleanor Roose- 
velt), and that they provide “a deep sense of inner security and often 
constitute a source of strength during periods of suffering or struggle in 
life and as one approaches death.”! Yet, many people who have such 
experiences often do not share them for fear of being misunderstood or 
viewed as eccentric or even mentally ill, but for Maslow they represented 
forays into the higher reaches of human nature. Even if unrecognized as 
religious experience, when peak-experiences occur, they “tend to be hum- 
bly received.” 

Several weighty reasons compel the diligent pursuit of peak-experi- 
ences: the possibility of curing nonpathological psychoses and neuroses 
through them, the positive transformative potential they offer to all hu- 
man beings, as well as the socially ameliorative consequences of those 
shifts in consciousness—a fact recognized thousands of years ago in Chi- 
na by ever-pragmatic Confucians and mystical Daoists alike. A great 
urgency exists for people to “wake up” to the necessity of grounding the 
self in reality, rather than in individualistic and collective egoic fantasies. 
If “we are the world,” and become aware of it even momentarily through 
peak-experiences, then we must bear witness to the suffering wrought by 
remaining out of accord with reality. The violence that human beings 
inflict on the earth, not recognizing the earth as the sustainer of their life, 
is rivaled only by the brutality perpetrated on each other through social 
inequality, war, and prejudice (false “prejudgments”’) of all sorts. 

Nonetheless, as more individuals learn to identify, cultivate, and pro- 
long peak-experiences, we stand to witness considerable social better- 
ment, given that human society is ultimately a set of relationships, the 
quality of which reflect our inner selves. Therefore when more of us 
become aware of “the temporal and the eternal realms of consciousness,” 
then to resolve tensions and conflicts, we may choose the avenue for 
dialogue rather than belligerence. The increasing interest in yoga, medita- 
tive disciplines, world religions, and sacramental and therapeutic uses of 
entheogens augurs well for a peaceful evolution of our species. 3 

Maslow clearly recognized this transformational potential of peak- 
experiences, and he argued that they were not the exclusive province of 
institutionalized religion (which he found woefully out of touch with 
authentic spirituality). Sustained religious practice does not constitute the 
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exclusive route to this central component of self-actualization. Maslow 
argued that sexual love, philosophical insight, athletic performance, hav- 
ing a child, or deep admiration of art were all potential triggers for peak- 
experiences.* Self-transcendent moments are not always recognized as a 
variety of mystical religious experience, yet if the fundamentally enlight- 
ened nature of consciousness is recognized, peak experiences can open 
the way to sustained awakening. 

The thirteenth-century Japanese priest Dogen Zenji reportedly coun- 
seled one student, who remained stubbornly oblivious to his own Bud- 
dha-nature (perhaps in the erroneous pursuit of a more “fantastical” or 
“visionary” state of consciousness): “Do not think you will necessarily be 
aware of your own enlightenment.”> Likewise, the writer Eckhart Tolle 
initially failed to understand the enduring shift that took place when a 
deep depression, which left him in utter misery, suddenly abated one 
morning. Tolle comprehended that something changed in his conscious- 
ness, for his egoic “self-talk” decreased by 80 percent, and he could hear 
the birds chirping—whereas before there was mental noise, distraction, 
and self-inflicted suffering. By his own account, only after reading the 
works of mystics such as Laozi, Meister Eckhart, and Krishnamurti did 
he fully appreciate the transformation wrought in his consciousness as 
“awakening” or “enlightenment.’”® 

In that recognition, Tolle noted his ability to rise above thought and 
abide in still presence, which manifested itself outwardly as a calm de- 
tachment and total surrender to the present moment. In the excerpt below, 
Tolle bemoans the failure of institutional religion to deliver genuine 
peak-experiences to large numbers of people, a point Maslow repeatedly 
asserts in Religions, Values, and Peak-Experiences: 


Since ancient times, spiritual masters of all traditions have pointed to 
the Now as the key to the spiritual dimension. Despite this, it seems to 
have remained a secret. It is certainly not taught in churches and tem- 
ples. If you go to a church, you may hear readings from the Gospels 
such as “Take no thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself,” or “Nobody who puts his hands to the 
plow and looks back is fit for the Kingdom of God.” Or you might hear 
the passage about the beautiful flowers that are not anxious about 
tomorrow but live with ease in the timeless Now and are provided for 
abundantly by God. The depth and radical nature of these teachings is 
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not recognized. No one seems to realize that they are meant to be lived 
and so bring about a profound inner transformation. 

The whole essence of Zen consists in walking along the razor’s 
edge of Now—to be so utterly, so completely present that no problem, 
no suffering, nothing that is not who you are in your essence, can 
survive in you. In the Now, in the absence of time, all your problems 
dissolve. Suffering needs time; it cannot survive in the Now.’ 


Tolle reminds us that the present moment, not the church tithe box, is the 
primary entryway into the here-now—and it confers all of the benefits 
that spring out of living authentically from the center of being. 

One of the religious aspects of peak-experiences Maslow identified 
was the arising of “B-cognition” (or “Being cognition”), which is more 
passive, receptive, and humble than awareness of being. He found that 
“B-cognition” made people instinctively more object-centered (rather 
than self-oriented), and that its proper functioning in consciousness per- 
mitted people to perceive their surroundings in a more consequential 
manner.*® Moreover, the unitive consciousness that accompanies B-cogni- 
tion removes selfhoods that obscure a clear perception of prodigious 
beauty in the world. As noted earlier, Maslow discovered that peak- 
experiences occur in every time period, culture, religious tradition, eco- 
nomic class, and gender (irrespective of localisms), and they constitute a 
core human experience and exemplify a form of religious revelation that 
has played a pivotal role in the history of religion.? 

However, Maslow argues that some people are naturally more open to 
self-transcendence than others, and the mystical experiences of “peakers” 
can hardly be shared with “nonpeakers” (hence their ineffability). In spite 
of that limitation of language, peak-experiences are relatable to other 
“peakers” and discernible as a pattern or cluster of religious experiences. 
For mystically inclined individuals, the buildings, rituals, dogmas, spe- 
cialized personnel, and ceremonials that accompany institutional relig- 
ious practice become secondary to transcendental experience. Profoundly 
authentic religious persons might adopt the outward forms of religion, but 
such inner cognition is the ground of peak-experience. 

“Nonpeakers” represent a form of religious expression closely asso- 
ciated with the legalistic organizational personality. This legalistic-eccle- 
siastic—or the conservative “organization man”—is the officer who is 
loyal to the bureaucratic structures built up around the original revelation 
of a religious leader (whether Zoroaster, Siddhartha Gautama, Jesus of 
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Nazareth, or Muhammad). In contrast to the firsthand religious experi- 
ences of these and other mystics, the personality structure of “nonpeak- 
ers” causes them to be extremely (or completely) rational and materialis- 
tic, and they fear letting go of their logically organized knowledge. So 
great is the chasm between these two personality types that Maslow sup- 
poses organized religion may sometimes actually be the opponent of 
authentic religious experience. !° If he overstates the case, it is not without 
making an important point: religion devoid of experiential understanding 
means reducing a living truth to an empty ritual, the finger and not the 
moon, the note but not the song. 

In their most positive form, organized religions may be regarded as the 
result of an effort to communicate peak-experiences to “nonpeakers.” A 
grave danger exists, however, when those holding influential positions in 
religious organizations are no longer directly connected to the spiritual 
experiences of their traditions’ founders—and instead concretize (or ven- 
erate) religious symbols.!! “Idolatry,” the worship of the outward sym- 
bolic representations of a religion, stands in stark contrast to the cultiva- 
tion of the transcendental experiences upon which they were established. 
Scripture not only springs out of a desire to preserve important cultural 
histories, but a need to point the way toward authentic spirituality. Relig- 
ious orthodoxy threatens to strip the world of sacredness—when its sym- 
bols are revered with no firsthand understanding of the mystical experi- 
ences that inform them. 

Because Maslow published Religions, Values, and Peak-Experiences 
in 1964, during the antiestablishment counterculture movements in the 
West, some readers may wonder what he thought about employing organ- 
ic and chemical substances to stimulate self-transcendent experiences, 
particularly in “nonpeakers.” While he does not address cannabis directly, 
as he considered it a mildly psychoactive plant, Maslow sounds a cau- 
tious note concerning the use of stronger entheogens to elicit peak-experi- 
ences. Writing three years before the “Summer of Love” in the Haight- 
Ashbury neighborhood of San Francisco (but ten years after the publica- 
tion of Aldous Huxley’s Doors of Perception), Maslow agreed that psi- 
locybin, mescaline, and LSD might produce peak-experiences in some 
individuals under the proper circumstances, and he thereby left open the 
possibility that they might be employed to bridge the chasm between 
more mystically minded “peakers” and those caught more firmly in the 
grip of egoic thinking and institutional imperatives. 
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In point of fact, recent double-blind research studies at the Johns Hop- 
kins University indicate that many positive outcomes result from psilocy- 
bin taken in safe clinical environments. In controlled settings, attendant 
physicians act to alleviate any anxiety attending the onset of the entheo- 
gens by reassuring patients of the safety of the experiment and guiding 
their “trips” with music, contemplation, and discussion. The people who 
seem to benefit most from psychedelic courses of treatment include those 
suffering from post-traumatic stress disorder, chronic addictive tenden- 
cies, and cancer. For patients facing terminal illnesses, psychedelic re- 
gimes assist in awakening a greater acceptance of human mortality by 
providing access to the transcendence of time and space (as ordinarily 
experienced), bestowing a sense of blessedness, and stimulating feelings 
of unity with the universe. Researchers at Johns Hopkins found that all 
participants in whom peak-experiences were elicited, including novices 
and experienced meditators, gained a heightened sense of personal well- 
being generally accompanied by altruistic feelings toward others, greater 
aesthetic appreciation, increased sensitivity and creative thinking, and a 
broad-minded tolerance of others’ viewpoints and values. !? 

In previous chapters, we outlined a cultural history of intentional use 
of marijuana as a vehicle for peak-experiences, and the self-transforma- 
tions with which they are associated. As should be evident from that 
investigation, the milder and gentler cannabis plant offers access to many 
of the therapeutic benefits of stronger entheogens, most notably when 
combined with concentrated activities (such as meditation, contemplative 
prayer, chanting, or other such exercises) to actualize self-transcendence. 
Maslow demonstrated that peak-experiences are universally observable in 
societies, cultures, and religious traditions around the world. To illustrate 
that point, the remainder of this chapter juxtaposes Mediterranean Mys- 
tery cults and Native American shamanism as evidence of the enduring 
importance of peak-experiences for enhancing perception, achieving self- 
actualization, and effecting social amelioration. 

Unitive consciousness, Maslow observes, is always a possibility for 
thoughtful individuals (“peakers” and “nonpeakers” alike)—and most of 
us have had, or are capable of having, peak-experiences.'3 Half of all 
Americans report experiencing sudden and often fleeting shifts in percep- 
tion associated with self-transcendent experiences, and in their most posi- 
tive inflections, they embed an alternate set of “B-values” (associated 
with B-cognition) in the personality, including: uprightness, simplicity, 
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self-sufficiency, wholeness, and the transcendence of dichotomy (dual- 
ity). They also instill in people a strong sense of justice and fairness and 
result in greater acceptance of life circumstances. Individuals who em- 
body B-values are “‘self-actualizers” because they possess a clear percep- 
tion of reality, make good judgments, accept shortcomings in themselves 
and others, value independent freedom from outside authorities, enjoy a 
sense of fellowship with humanity, and tend to prefer solitude. '4 Endur- 
ing transformations of the self often follow such peak moments of clarity, 
harmony, and bliss—and they infuse the world with meaning and fill it 
with light. 

For this reason, peak-experiences arguably foreshadow a new stage in 
human evolution (one that will be more psychological than physiologi- 
cal), as the universe becomes self-aware through the capacity of the 
awakened human mind to witness the ongoing act of creation. This under- 
standing is beautifully summarized in the opening lines of Alan Watts’s 
Art of Contemplation: 


The individual is an aperture through which the whole energy of the 
universe is aware of itself, a vortex of vibrations in which it realizes 
itself as man or beast, flower or star—not alone, but as central to all 
that surrounds it. These centers are not, as may seem, apart from their 
surroundings, but stand in mutual relationship to them—center to 
circumference—in the same way as the magnetic poles. It is thus that 
each center anywhere implies all other centers elsewhere. The individ- 
ual is not, therefore, only a center. He is the entire surround centered at 
this time or this place. !5 


Historically speaking, people have been “waking up” to this new mode of 
nondualistic perception for thousands of years, and they were often la- 
beled prophets, seers, or even sometimes heretics. As this evolution in 
human consciousness speeds up, brief and sustained peak-experiences 
will become more commonplace. It appears, concludes William A. Rich- 
ards, that our species “could well be moving toward a more peaceful 
world utopia of some kind.” !® 

In the ancient Greco-Roman Mediterranean world, one way that peo- 
ple fostered peak-experiences was through initiation into one of several 
Mystery traditions, all of which offered important alternatives to state- 
sponsored religions. Prior to the arrival of Christianity, religious worship 
meant petitioning invisible supernatural beings believed responsible for 
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harvests, natural disasters, health and prosperity, and even the prospects 
for victory or loss in battle. Every community in the Greco-Roman world 
acted as its own religious authority, and as a result there existed a good 
deal of variation in terms of devout expressions and ritual obligations. 
Some of the most commonplace customs included prayer offerings to 
major deities, as well as the observance of festivals in their honor. Dra- 
matic performances and religious processions included animal sacrifices, 
but they created a nexus through which the gods would commune with 
their worshippers over sanctified meals. Small cults carried their shrines 
and statues from place to place, while larger organizations had buildings 
in which to house cult sculptures.'!7 While not generally discernible to 
human beings, the intentions of the gods might nevertheless be divined by 
reading the entrails of sacrificial animals, consulting the stars, or inter- 
preting omens in the environment. 

Inhabitants of the Greco-Roman world participated in Mystery relig- 
ion ceremonies by the thousands—and these events were meant to culmi- 
nate in ecstatic peak-experiences. Attendees underwent ritual purifica- 
tions, wore charmed amulets, and made offerings at shrines to ward off 
malevolent influences. Mystery cults, generally speaking, draw from a 
mixture of traditions (including Orientalism), but are most often associat- 
ed with Demeter (goddess of the harvest), Dionysus (god of wine and 
theater), and Mithras (i.e., Mithra, god of justice and contractual truth). 
These and other mystery religions insisted on secrecy, although they 
offered knowledge concealed from the general public in return. Inductees 
handled revered objects and were taught their symbolic meanings, and 
they sometimes partook of ceremonial meals. Mystery rites reached an 
apex in collective moments of heightened perception, at the centers of 
which were symbolic death and resurrection. The Mysteries of Isis, for 
instance, required the “voluntary death” of neophytes as a prerequisite to 
spiritual rebirth. Likewise, initiates in the Mysteries of Cybele were 
viewed as occupying a state of dying that foreshadowed promised renew- 
al.!8 The Mithras Liturgy included some elements of rebirth, too. 

The most revered of all cults were the Eleusinian Mysteries; celebrat- 
ed every autumn at Eleusis in the Attic countryside outside of Athens. For 
more than one thousand years, men and women once thronged to witness 
the rites or be initiated into them. At their heart, a mythical account of the 
changing seasons upon which human agricultural production depended. 
Penned in the fifth or sixth century BCE (and attributed to Homer), the 
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Hymns to Demeter recount the abduction of Persephone by Hades, and 
they were performed for the duration of the eight-day festival held during 
the autumn sowing.!? Unbeknownst to Demeter, Hades, the god of the 
underworld, secures prior consent to abduct her daughter Persephone— 
and make her his consort. Furious at Zeus for permitting such a violent 
act against their daughter, Demeter wanders the earth until she arrives at 
Eleusis. There, she discloses her divine identity to the inhabitants of the 
town, prevents the grain from growing, and demands that a temple be 
erected in her honor. After its completion, she reveals the rites that the 
populace must perform to appease her anger. 

Demeter’s strategy is shrewd, for before long it deprives the other 
gods of their sacrifices, and it ensures that they face starvation along with 
the mortals. Seeking a quick solution to this standoff, Zeus orders Deme- 
ter back to Mount Olympus. Still livid, the goddess demands the return of 
their daughter Persephone as the sole price for her mollification. Zeus 
relents and commands Hades to release the young woman. The god of the 
underworld complies, but not before placing a pomegranate seed in the 
young woman’s mouth. Having partaken of that single morsel from the 
underworld, Persephone is obliged to return and spend three months of 
every year with Hades. During that fallow period, grain does not grow. 

Finding their final form somewhere around the fifth century BCE, the 
Eleusinian Mysteries continued until the fourth or fifth century (after 
which time Christianity reigned supreme in the region). The ruins of the 
sanctuary at Eleusis contain vestiges of a small number of buildings 
surrounded by a wall. Conspicuously lacking, in comparison to sanctuar- 
ies for comparable gods and goddesses, was a grand temple for Demeter. 
Cult activities at Eleusis took place outside around open-air altars far 
removed from the sanctuary proper (and sacrificial offerings were not 
normally made inside the compound). The Hall of Mysteries, a large 
square building supported by columns where the dramatic and most se- 
cretive part of the rituals took place, included steps around the perimeter 
upon which participants and spectators sat or stood. At its largest, after 
centuries of expansion, the Hall of Mysteries held nearly three thousand 
people. ?° 

Inductees participated in the Eleusinian Mysteries for two years (di- 
vided into the Lesser Mysteries and the Greater Mysteries). During noc- 
turnal events, ritual participators experienced terror and pain in order to 
gain personal knowledge of the agonies endured by Persephone and De- 
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meter. Mythic reenactments gave everyone in attendance an opportunity 
to acknowledge the power of the seasons to proffer or withhold a fertile 
harvest—and to express appropriate gratitude and humility. The myster- 
ies featured multiple attempts to induce spiritual rapture through fasting, 
ritual ordeal, and the ceremonial ingestion of plant substances. The en- 
forcement of cult codes of secrecy, combined with the passage of time, 
make it hard to reconstruct what took place during clandestine Mystery 
rites, but they seem to have involved going hungry prior to drinking 
kykeon—an aqueous blend of barley grouts, fleabane, and other plant 
compounds (including a grassy weed called darnel or tares that was sub- 
ject to ergot infestation).2! Kykeon was highly psychoactive, and at the 
Eleusinian liturgy, ritual dramatics reached a highpoint in concert with its 
ingestion. 

Most probably, the nighttime revelries of the Mysteries focused 
around dramatic reenactments of the rape of Persephone and her subse- 
quent return to the world of the living. As part of orchestrated perfor- 
mances, second-year initiates (and those returning after formal induction) 
might glimpse Persephone sitting forlorn in a rock hollow in the under- 
world, or conversely witness her happy reunion with Demeter.?? A frag- 
ment from a lost work by Plutarch provides a sense of how that climatic 
scene at the Eleusinian Mystery might have looked. He describes a pro- 
cess of induction that resembles those found in other mystery traditions: 
initiates trotting frightening paths in darkness until, shivering and sweat- 
ing, panic filled and bewildered, they find their way to open meadows 
where dances, music, and hallowed recitations took place. It was a holy 
vision following terrifying experiences with the “underworld.” 

Mystery Cults worked at the intersection of religious intoxication and 
peak-experience—and they represent a significant attempt by human be- 
ings to reach the divine by all means necessary. In this respect, the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries echo Vedic soma rites and Zoroastrian haoma rituals, in 
so far as they esteem religion a living force that must be experienced 
directly—and not something abstract, symbolic, or representational. The 
ingestion of entheogens, such as kykeon, at Eleusis occurred annually, 
and only in sacramental contexts. Breaking the Eleusinian rites into 
paired sequences signaled that (plant-induced) ecstatic experiences ought 
to be contemplated for a year before returning to them, so that worship- 
pers might incorporate the spiritual lessons learned from them into their 
daily lives. In fact, use of Aykeon in secular settings and outside of param- 
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eters established by tradition, earned one the wrath of the general public. 
Such was the case with Alcibiades who stood accused of profaning the 
Mysteries when he served that psychoactive beverage for recreational 
purposes in his residence and allegedly revealed secret rites. (In chapter 
6, we consider how the indiscriminate use of psychedelics contributed to 
the descent of hippie subculture into decadence during the 1960s and 
1970s). 

Imported by merchants from Scythia or possibly India, cannabis was 
used extensively in human medicine and animal husbandry in the ancient 
Greco-Roman world. Botanical and medical writers such as Dioscorides, 
Galen, and Oribasius underscored the pharmacological features of the 
cannabis plant.?3 In his Natural History, Pliny the Elder wrote that the 
juice of cannabis seeds extracted worms or insects from the ears, 74 and he 
recorded that it was good for the stomachs of cattle, treating burns topi- 
cally, and lessening the pain of arthritis and gout. In the second century, 
the physician Galen noted the virtues of hemp-cakes for establishing and 
maintaining well-being.?> Accounts from the celebrations of the mystery 
religions, as well as in epic poetry, show that many other psychoactive 
plants (including opium, hemp, psilocybin mushrooms, darnel, and the 
fungal parasite ergot) found places in ancient medical traditions and spiri- 
tual rites. 7° 

The most conspicuous cannabis enthusiasts in the Greco-Roman 
world, however, were the Scythians. A seminomadic central Asian tribe 
encountered by the Greek historian Herodotus during his travels in the 
fifth century BCE, the Scythians congregated along the Black Sea and 
spoke a variety of Indo-Iranian dialects. An Iranian people with a reputa- 
tion for barbarity, they were relatively tall (with men often reaching six 
feet) and wore long braided tunics trimmed with fur and leather. The 
immense steppe east of the Danube River, over which they roamed, 
linked Europe with Asia. Mounted on horseback, the Scythians were 
highly mobile for the day, and ample grasslands made ideal pastures (that 
required almost no human labor to maintain) for cattle, sheep, and horses. 

We know little about the dress habits of women because they were 
less often depicted in surviving artifacts, combined with the fact that 
organic materials do not preserve well. However, it appears that upper- 
class Scythian women donned long robes replete with gold ornamenta- 
tion, leather boots, and elaborate headdresses (at least on ceremonial 
occasions). Less affluent Scythian womenfolk worked at planting wheat, 
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rye, flaxseed, hemp, peas, and other essential crops, and must have con- 
tented themselves with simpler attire. The Scythians traded goods with 
neighboring groups, including the Greeks, for necessities and coveted 
luxury items—and the Scythian love of Greek wine is still legendary. 
Men and women were equally keen devotees of all things Dionysian, as 
wine collections and drinking vessels found in the graves of wealthy 
women attest. 

Herodotus reported that funeral ceremonies for prominent members of 
the Scythian community included ritual purging. Afterward, as was the 
custom of this particular group of Scythians (whom the Greek historian 
met near modern-day Bulgaria), mourners sat in a “sweat lodge” excavat- 
ed in the earth and covered with woolen mats. Inside, bronze cauldrons 
held hot rocks that created a sauna-like environment. Seed-laden hemp 
flowers (stored in leather bags) were cast onto the scorching stones to 
make a cannabis vapor bath.?” The combined effect of the heat and canna- 
bis steam was one of salutary healing in a time of sorrow and contempla- 
tion of death. The Scythians left behind evidence of six-pole tents that 
could be erected quickly as portable cannabis vapor baths.?8 However, it 
remains unclear whether marijuana was utilized for purely ritualistic pur- 
poses, or whether it was a more common part of everyday Scythian life. 
Whichever the case, archeologists have unearthed graves of Scythian men 
and women that contained working apparatuses for inhaling cannabis. 7° 

The countless burial mounds that dot Eastern Europe rank among the 
most enduring artifacts of Scythian civilization. When constructed for a 
king or prince, a royal tomb might require the excavation of more than 
fourteen thousand cubic feet of soil to form the underground chamber. 
After the formal funerary rites were held, the shaft of the tomb was filled 
in, leaving the burial chamber, where the body rested, open. Over the 
filled-in shaft, rocks and soil were piled to form a mound that could reach 
sixty or seventy feet in height.2° Raising such mounds required concerted 
community effort, and once completed, sacrifices were offered at their 
base, followed by a memorial feast. 

Surviving gold work by Scythian artisans illustrates the centrality of 
war, hunting, and animal husbandry to their everyday lives. In scenes of 
gold, Scythian men wear lengthy beards with long, flowing hair. In battle, 
and during hoarding raids, they dressed in dazzling armor and made a 
fearsome sight mounted on their steeds with their crossbows, long 
swords, lances, and axes. Unlike their female Greek counterparts, Scyth- 
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ian women participated in battle (at least after uniting with a nearby tribe 
of Amazon warriors). Female combatants were buried with their weap- 
ons, and their remains offer evidence of the injuries that they sustained 
while fighting.3! Scythian women also contributed to hunting parties, 
rode horses, and took part in the martial games that constituted part of 
their leisure time activities. These martial exploits of the Scythians helped 
to create an empire that endured for several hundred years. 

With the decline and disappearance of the Scythians, we depart the 
ancient world for good, and turn instead to Native American shamanism, 
peak-experience, and the ineffable. As we have seen in previous encoun- 
ters with shamanism in the Indus Valley, on the Iranian Plateau, and in 
Tibet, peak-experiences encourage healing of the mind and body, but 
they are also “ineffable.” The difficulty of communicating transcendent 
states of consciousness resembles the challenge of trying to describe the 
thrill of a bungee dive or parachute jump to a “nonjumper.” Try as she 
might, the adventurer struggles to find words adequate to that task and 
eventually resorts to comparison, simile, and metaphor to convey the core 
experience of the jump. Ultimately, though, to really know what it is like, 
one has no choice but to dive. Short of that, one’s understanding of 
bungee jumping remains merely intellectual and conceptual. 

The term “ineffable” denotes the quality or state of things incapable of 
being expressed in language. In religious studies, the deployment of inef- 
fability is generally limited to mystical experiences, since the object of 
contemplation is undifferentiated and possesses no qualities that can be 
represented or communicated except paradoxically.** Keeping this im- 
portant feature of ineffability in mind, let us briefly consider several core 
shamanistic beliefs held among Native American tribes on both conti- 
nents in order to shed further light on the universality of peak-experi- 
ences, and their unique expressions based on the time, place, and social 
context of their unfolding. 

Ecstasy is the central practice of the shaman, and magicians, sorcerers, 
medicine women, and ecstatic healers are found in indigenous societies 
around the globe and throughout the entire history of religion.*3 While 
terms such as “magician” and “sorcerer” may sound archaic to some 
contemporary readers, or, even worse, suggest occult activities, in their 
own communities shamans are credited with an ability to cure mental and 
physical illnesses and perform miracles. They generate ecstasy, the touch- 
stone of religious experience, and marshal this modality of healing by 
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practicing a variety of techniques for cultivating bliss. 34 In the parlance of 
Judeo-Christianity, shamans are among the “elect,” since they have privi- 
leged access to a region of the sacred unavailable to other members of 
their communities. The intensity of their religious experience frequently 
sets shamans apart from a young age as a spiritual adept (as is also the 
case with many saints and mystics). 

Among Native American tribes, shamans may assume hereditary posi- 
tions, but the sheer fierceness of an individuals’ spirituality also justifies 
entry into that highly esteemed vocation. Many American shamans spe- 
cialize in the art of the trance, during which the soul leaves the body and 
ascends upward into the heavens or downward to the underworld. In such 
visionary realms, shamans cultivate and maintain relationships with the 
spirit world (where souls of dead persons, nature spirits, and animal spir- 
its rove), and they seek therein possession by those forces, or preferably 
control over them.3> Shamans encountering divine or semidivine beings 
in trances or dream states may query them regarding the causes of illness 
or misfortune. The shaman likewise prays and petitions guardian spirits 
for protection, knowledge, or supplementary powers—feats that some- 
times require learning secret animal languages. For instance, one Nicola 
Valley shaman acquired a “coyote language” during his vision quest, and 
he later used it in healing incantations. *° 

Shamans in North America draw power from an assortment of divine 
beings: the ancestral souls of deceased shamans, mythical animals, as 
well as certain sacred objects and cosmic zones. An augmentation of 
shamanistic powers occurs spontaneously, after deliberate questing, or by 
way of initiatory ordeals usually considered necessary to make such ac- 
quisitions meaningful. Native American shamans on vision quest retreat 
to caves or similarly austere spaces to pursue visions by way of prolonged 
intense concentrated activities. If dream visions do not come quickly 
enough, then adepts perform rigorous ritual purifications until guardian 
spirits may be discerned, engaged, and learned from.3”7 Among North 
American Plains Indian societies, vision questing for protector spirits 
constitutes a kind of culturally prescribed dream, hallucination, or unusu- 
al auditory or visual experience that is interpreted as coming from super- 
natural entities and results in the acquisition of power, advice, or ritual 
privileges. 38 

For this reason, the symbolic content of shamanistic visions tends to 
conform to existing cultural belief systems, which validates their form, 
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substance, and behavioral directives. Some North American shamans 
even proclaimed the spiritual regeneration of entire communities using 
the power that they acquired during tribulations related to their vision 
quests. Religious practices such as these endure today, but they were 
particularly important to maintaining community—a cohesion in the 
wake of the disease and genocide that accompanied European settlement 
of the Americas. A similar ganja “vision quest” exists in Jamaica among 
the working poor (where seeing images of little dancing women or men 
of different colors marks a kind of rite of passage to adulthood and 
validates the smoker’s status within the peer group). %? 

Native American shamans, who acquire knowledge through direct ex- 
perience with the supernatural world, use it for the positive function of 
healing—or for less gallant ends as sorcerers. Some mystical shamanist 
sects in North America, such as the Ghost Dance religions, employ 
séance to determine the cause of disease, expel pathogenic substances 
creating illness, or locate a lost soul in order to restore a person’s life 
force.*° Like the Mediterranean Mystery traditions, Native American sha- 
manistic initiations are shrouded in secret rites, but they might involve a 
candidate’s symbolic death and resurrection, ecstatic visits to lands of the 
Dead or Sky, the insertion of magical substances into the initiate’s body, 
the revelation of clandestine doctrines, and instruction in techniques of 
curative healing.*! All of these initiatory ordeals help to bring about 
mental transformation, but they also represent therapeutic approaches 
used to discover and remove the source of illness—and to bolster the 
wellness of the body and mind. 

In some regions of the South American continent, shamans turn the 
souls of the newly dead into intermediaries between human beings and 
the spirit world. Shamans also perform important rituals, defend the tribe 
from malevolent spirits, facilitate births, reveal future events, and identify 
fruitful hunting spots. They are credited with the ability to perform mar- 
vels, such as magical flight and swallowing hot coals. As fantastic as 
those aptitudes seem, the magico-religious potency of shamans provides 
the basis for their social authority. For instance, South American shamans 
undertake celestial visitations to petition spirits on behalf of an entire 
community and learn sacred songs from birds and other animals, as well. 
They recognize the medicinal virtues of plants and other substances and 
adapt that understanding to a variety of healing techniques, including: 
fumigation, song, body massage, trance, and the removal of pathogenic 
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substances by way of suction.*2 These and other shamanistic healing 
techniques alter the consciousness of practitioners and their patients in 
ways considered positive (in that they evoke new ways of knowing and 
being in the world). Their activities in the spirit realm also bestow upon 
shamans the enhanced cognitive capabilities associated with more actual- 
ized modes of psychological integration. 

The correspondences among shamanistic practices around the world, 
not just those in North and South America, point to an innate and univer- 
sal propensity for peak-experiences in human consciousness. Syncopated 
movement, chanting, praying, drumming, fasting, abstaining from sexual 
acts, and ceremonial rites all evoke ecstatic states of consciousness—as 
do other practices: the ingestion of psychoactive substances, undergoing 
sensory and social deprivation, and dream incubation. The resulting eu- 
phoric states mark entryway into the spirit world, and they allow contact 
with ancestors and other supernatural beings, as well as the acquisition of 
mystical powers during soul journeys.*# By bolstering the social unity 
needed to overcome stresses on their resources and challenges by com- 
peting groups, South American shamans contributed to the fitness and 
continuance of their communities. In addition, they fostered their com- 
munity’s adaptive potential by encouraging the reduced ego-centeredness 
among its members that comes with strengthened solidarity. In this re- 
spect, we might also regard shamanism as an evolutionary survival mech- 
anism. 

Among some Native American peoples there persists a belief in a 
medicine path operating at the matrix of religious practice, shamanistic 
ecstasy, herbal remedies, peak-experiences, and spiritual healing. Collec- 
tively, Roger Walsh calls these and other devices humankind’s first 
“technology of transcendence,” through which poured the sacred visions 
that sustained indigenous communities. Historically speaking, the ritual 
use of psychedelics among native tribes in North and South America 
received extremely short shrift from anthropologists until the 1970s, 
when interest grew in consuming plant substances (including peyote, aya- 
huasca, and a variety of mushrooms) as a means of better understanding 
the religious worldviews and shamanistic practices of the people whom 
they were studying. “4 

A relative latecomer to the New World, cannabis arrived with the 
African victims of the European slave trade in the sixteenth century and 
quickly spread throughout both continents. In the highland terrain they 
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inhabited in Mexico, Tepehuan people grew corn and other stable foods 
on little plots of land, practiced traditional handicrafts such as weaving, 
and herded small animals (with goats providing a source of meat, milk, 
and cheese). Sometime during the sixteenth century, Jesuit missionaries 
appeared, and by the early part of the next century a messianic figure 
named Quautlatas rose up to resist Spanish domination of the region, 
albeit unsuccessfully. Baptized as a Christian, he rallied his people 
around the image of a broken cross, struck at colonial holdings, killed 
Spanish sympathizers, and ended the silver mining that desecrated the 
natural landscape. *° 

In cannabis, the Tepehuan Indians discovered an occasional substitute 
for the peyote that they collected for sacrosanct ceremonies. *° Bestowing 
on the plant the sobriquet “Sacred Rose,” they attributed to marijuana the 
ability to stimulate loquaciousness, enhance social interaction, and serve 
as a gateway to religious experiences. In some of their rituals (which 
blended aboriginal beliefs with Christian symbolism), the Tepehuan 
placed the contents of bundles of paper on an altar. The Sacred Rose 
would rest there, surrounded by small bells, incense holders, and whistles 
that served as objects of attention for attendants who made daily offerings 
or provided ceremonial water refreshments. The men and women asso- 
ciated with the altar were especially privileged, since their positions per- 
mitted the regular consumption of the Sacred Rose. From that advanta- 
geous station, they derived social statures equal to their special relation- 
ship with the supernatural world. 

During Sacred Rose ceremonies, guests of the priests, who tended the 
consecrated cannabis plants, participated in its ritualistic ingestion during 
occasions featuring music and worship. As the Tepehuan musicians 
played on, inspired by the marijuana that they consumed, priestesses 
danced and priests purified members of the community by tapping 
branches of that hallowed plant on their shoulders. Candles were lit, and 
whistles and bells announced the arrival of the spirits. Thereafter, the 
notes that the musicians played were considered those of the Sacred Rose. 
Everyone in attendance hummed along with melodic lyrical phrases like: 


Today, we who have taken it 
shout with joy 

today we have seen 

and we who are taking it 

we are rejoicing. *7 
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For the Tepehuan people, cannabis epitomized the living impulse of the 
universe—as if it were “a small piece of the heart of God.’’48 

Competing with stronger entheogens, including peyote and mescaline, 
cannabis did not always arrive at the center of religious rites in the Amer- 
icas, although the Cuna Indians of Panama were known to smoke mari- 
juana communally in tribal meetings, and the Cora Indians in the Sierra 
Madre Occidental turned to it when indigenous plant herbs became un- 
available.49 Much farther north and east, the Iroquois people smoked 
tobacco mixed with herbs, and their pharmacopoeia included cannabis, 
along with plants like datura (jimsonweed). Most Iroquois medicinal 
plants were collected and harvested to treat symptoms of illness such as 
fever, weakness, chills, and vomiting.*° Indian hemp dogbane may have 
been used as a blood purifier and laxative, but cannabis was believed to 
speed recovery, particularly in patients reluctant to acknowledge their 
own wellness.*! Since shamans attributed the effects of plants to their 
spirits, and not their chemical compositions, whole classes of florae were 
used in a variety of divinatory contexts. 

This comprehensive knowledge of botanicals in Native American sha- 
manistic medicine combined with an understanding that psychological 
anxiety, fear, and stress have negative effects on the body. Ritual treat- 
ments by respected shamans assist in reducing the physical manifesta- 
tions of egoic thought and thereby hasten recovery. The earliest European 
observers of the Oneida and other Iroquois tribes in North America, for 
instance, took note of their employment of curing groups in which a 
dozen or so men danced around a patient while a woman chanted and 
rhythmically shook a rattle. Male shamans wore headbands, painted their 
faces red, threw or ate fire, and sucked objects out of the bodies of their 
patients.** The Oneida Iroquois honored dreams as well, and their sha- 
mans went to great pains to interpret them. 

By way of summary, the juxtaposition of ancient Greco-Roman Mys- 
teries with shamanistic practices of the Native American peoples lends 
credence to Maslow’s assertion that religious peak-experiences are uni- 
versal and perennial. While smoking herbs is a longstanding Native 
American practice, and one that early Europeans noted with interest, * 
regrettably the plants burned in “peace pipes” did little to reveal Euro- 
pean duplicity toward Native Americans, or to enlighten white settlers, 
who were more intent on grabbing land than finding peak-experiences. 
Nonetheless, the ecstatic elements in indigenous shamanism have clear 
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correlates in the use of entheogens and ceremonial rituals in the Mystery 
religions; they also affirm that the intentional use of psychoactive plants 
such as cannabis to stimulate the positive alteration of consciousness 
through peak-experiences may offer greater psychological integration and 
sense of well-being to serious-minded seekers. 


6 


HASHISH EATERS, HOBBITS’ LEAF, AND 
THE PANTAGRUELION 


In coming to the end of our historical survey, we turn to Europe, where at 
the beginning of the Renaissance cannabis helped to sustain the colonial 
enterprise by providing an important raw material for the rigging and 
sails that propelled the maritime vessels exploring Africa, Asia, and the 
New World. Along with new avenues for international trade opened by 
European merchants came an influx of new ideas. The term “renaissance” 
suggests cultural revitalization, and this was a European era when eco- 
nomic growth combined with a tidal wave of challenging thought from 
the fourteenth century to the seventeenth century (encouraged by the 
recovery of a Greco-Roman heritage). Jointly these trends drove a secular 
impulse for the rational and empirical investigation of the physical world, 
including the human body, and that pursuit permanently refigured the 
trajectory of Western civilization. 

By the sixteenth century, European scholars had grappled for hun- 
dreds of years with the difficulty of synthesizing Christian salvation (and 
a belief in an afterlife) with Aristotelian science, materialistic philosophy, 
classical literature, and the new learning (i.e., humanism). Writers and 
intellectuals like Francesco Petrarca (Petrarch) and Giovanni Boccaccio 
helped to hasten that ideological move away from Church doctrine to- 
ward wider exploration and a spirit of free-inquiry.! They combed 
Church libraries and monasteries across the Italian peninsula for surviv- 
ing fragments of classical texts authored by Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Livy, 
Plato, and Homer. Their efforts were aided by the fall of Baghdad to the 
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Mongols centuries earlier, which effectively brought the Islamic Renais- 
sance to an end. In that legendary Middle Eastern city, thirty-six libraries 
preserved and augmented Greco-Roman classical learning, and that in- 
flow of new material in the fields of medicine, science and technology, 
philosophy and religion, history, and law provided the impetus for a 
European revival.? The shift in emphasis from God to humankind re- 
sulted in an overall intensification of nationalism, skepticism, and secu- 
larism in Europe, as well. 

Francois Rabelais, a Franciscan renunciate turned Benedictine monk, 
joined Desiderius Erasmus in his efforts to enrich Christianity by translat- 
ing a classical literary heritage once largely lost to the Europeans. In- 
spired by his devotion to the new learning, and the broad-mindedness of 
the Renaissance more generally, Rabelais penned transgressive fictional 
narratives (some featuring cannabis) that were deemed such an outra- 
geous assault on the staid status quo that more than once he fled persecu- 
tion in fear for his life. Born into a well-to-do family in Touraine, Rabe- 
lais turned a happy childhood into an opportunity to read widely in litera- 
ture and the sciences. As a young adult, he studied medicine and the law, 
but because his superiors in the order of St. Francis disapproved of his 
study of Greek (the language of a pagan religion), he was legally trans- 
ferred from the Franciscans to the Benedictines. Eventually becoming a 
medical doctor and secular priest, Rabelais put his humanism into prac- 
tice (and his life in jeopardy) by treating patients during the plague. °? 

In his bawdy and audacious novel Gargantua and Pantagruel (re- 
leased sequentially over a thirty-year period), Rabelais combined vulgar 
humor with prodigious erudition and a piercing wit. That enormously 
clever serial work secured for Rabelais some formidable allies (who en- 
joyed his mockery of their dearest beliefs), but it also earned him the ire 
of powerful enemies in the Vatican and the Sorbonne. Although forced to 
escape to Italy in 1535 while writing Gargantua, and again about a 
decade later following the release of the third book, attempts to suppress 
the fourth book proved unsuccessful. The official censors greeted the 
release of each of the five books with impotent condemnation. For in- 
stance, the Council of Trent’s Index of Forbidden Books in 1562 included 
Gargantua and Pantagruel—and it bestowed upon the unabashed Rabe- 
lais the ominous designation of “heretic of the first-class.”*+ Despite this 
compellation, his fiction continued to find its way into publication, and he 
was read widely, if sometimes surreptitiously. 
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A virtuoso of all things scatological, Rabelais was one of the first 
European writers to draw attention to the psychoactive properties of can- 
nabis. Although the five books of Gargantua and Pantagruel defy easy 
summation, they chronicle the lives of two fictional giants: Gargantua 
and his son Pantagruel. The first book to be written (although second in 
the series), Pantagruel amusingly satires chivalric tales and uninformed 
interpretations of scripture, and it pokes fun at many contemporaneous 
institutions of power. In the second book, the letter from Gargantua to his 
son Pantagruel “studying” in Paris ridicules the narrow scholasticism of 
the day and applauds a renewed enthusiasm for ancient learning. Gargan- 
tua, the first book, recounts how after an eleven-month pregnancy, Panta- 
gruel came thundering into existence not with a whimper or cry, but with 
a loud and clear invitation to “Come drink, drink, drink!”’> Befitting such 
an entry into the world, his parents baptized him with a long draught of 
wine. 

The enormous appetite of the infant giant required the milk of 17,913 
cows to quell, and as he grew, Pantagruel became fascinated with his own 
feces—a captivation that presented a considerable challenge in keeping 
the child clean.° In dealing with copious amounts of excrement, the natu- 
ral outcome of his insatiable hunger and size, Pantagruel learned to be- 
come the greatest “arse-wiper” in the world—cleaning his bum on any- 
thing from a lady’s lace bonnet, a March cat, his mother’s gloves, the 
“linen sheets, on a blanket, the curtains, a cushion, a carpet, a baize table- 
cloth, a table napkin,”’ and so on. Mercifully, Pantagruel eventually out- 
grew that feculent fascination with his own filth, and despite being driven 
nearly mad by Latin theologians in grammar school, he strove onward to 
gain a higher education. Still an uncouth and impetuous young man when 
he arrives in Paris, he steals bells from a prominent church to decorate his 
giant horse and participates in a battle to save abbey vineyards from an 
angry group of Paris bakers. A passionate wine enthusiast from birth, 
Gargantua rewards Friar John (Frére Jean) for helping him to defend that 
essential part of church property by founding the Abbey of Théléme in 
his honor. 

The chapters dedicated to the Abbey of Théléme in Gargantua outline 
an ideal religious community, and his celebration of the herb pantagrue- 
lion in the third book anticipates secular and scientific engagements with 
cannabis on the continent. Trained in the mendicant Franciscan and mo- 
nastic Benedictine traditions, Rabelais observed many abuses of power in 
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the Catholic Church (abuses that motivated the Protestant Reformation). 
He also witnessed the decadence found in many Renaissance cloisters, 
and his Abbey of Théléme signals a critical attitude toward the monks, 
nuns, clerics, and scholars who inhabited them. He condemns their idle- 
ness, gluttony, lechery, venality, ignorance, mumbling of prayers, and 
general social uselessness.® Interestingly, the Rule of St. Benedict of 
Nursia and the Rule of St. Francis of Assisi separately addressed all of 
these depravities. 

Not content to simply satirize Christian monastic orders and deride the 
entrenched corruptions of his day, Rabelais offered readers a fictional 
exemplar of a more authentically spiritual way of living communally. 
Gargantua, for instance, builds several unusual features into the Abbey of 
Théléme—but Frére Jean, in whose honor that religious complex is 
erected, is a mighty peculiar fellow. Frére Jean easily succumbs to glut- 
tony, but he exhibits a merry disposition and straightforwardness that 
makes him jolly good company. In compensation for his numerous vices, 
he faithfully defends the oppressed, comforts the afflicted, succors the 
ailing, and stands watch over the abbey. In this sense, Frére Jean embod- 
ies the essence of “Pantagruelism,” a certain lightness of spirit that lends 
itself to human conviviality and gives expression to a mode of living 
based on the humanist ideals of tolerance and empathy (that make com- 
munal living workable). 

Unlike the typical Renaissance cloister, no walls surrounded the Ab- 
bey of Théléme. Hexagonal, with round towers at each of its corners, the 
abbey was six stories in height, constructed of stone, and decorated with 
gold work. A river ran along its north side, and on an ascent nearby stood 
a gateway, inscribed in antique lettering, which made clear that the Ab- 
bey of Théléme was a fortress of truth standing constant vigil in a world 
filled with duplicity, cunning, and selfishness. No hypocrites or bigots 
could enter Théléme; tightfisted lawyers and torturous canonists were 
similarly banned along with usurers, pandering scribes, and those filled 
with jealousy or envy. Only individuals with virtuous and honorable dis- 
positions could find refuge there, for gatherings of such people fostered 
the creative interpersonal relationships that effect positive social transfor- 
mation. 

Because so many misshapen and malcontent citizens found their way 
into Renaissance monasteries and nunneries (according to Rabelais), only 
handsome nuns and monks could take part in the Abbey of Théléme, but 
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they had to agree to remain the rest of their lives, or leave the community, 
after a one-year probationary period. Members were permitted to marry, 
acquire wealth, and live in liberty, as the name “Théleme” (freedom) 
infers. Well bred and highly educated, the Themelites possessed such 
noble dispositions that no moral law was needed to restrain them. There 
existed but a single commandment in the abbey: “Do what thou wilt.”° 
Accordingly, Themelites ate, drank, worked, and slept only when inclined 
to do so, and they lived out lives of disciplined luxury in ample apart- 
ments with elegant appointments such as pleasure gardens and baths of 
myrrh. That simple elegance was reflected in their manner of dress, as 
well.!° Although the abbey contained marvelous staircases and arcades, 
the real trophies were the beautiful libraries that preserved its Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, French, Italian, and Spanish collections. 

In the Abbey of Théléme, a model community where wealth was 
welcomed but not hoarded, not a single clock or sundial could be discov- 
ered on the premises to guide prayer schedules; mechanical time was 
altogether abolished. !! Because the Themelites also lived free of all arbi- 
trary laws, rules, and regulations—they honored individual volition and 
free will, remained in accord with nature, and strove toward virtue. As a 
refuge from error, only truth was spoken in the abbey. The Themelites 
broke the chains of oppression by recognizing the fact that we “all en- 
gage in things forbidden, and yearn for things denied.” !2 

The convivial spirit of Pantagruelism that informs interpersonal rela- 
tionships in the Abbey of Théléme reaches full expression in the third 
book. The hero Pantagruel, who lends his name to the philosophy of 
Pantagruelism, develops (in adulthood) a cheerful disposition that ex- 
cuses deficiencies in others and a geniality that extends them welcome. 
Notwithstanding Frére Jean’s martial spirit and Pantagruel’s youthful 
transgressions, Pantagruelists strive to live nonviolently, in peace with 
their neighbors, and so sometimes they must flee from hypocrites, inqui- 
sitors, and calumniators, !? an allusion to Rabelais’s own escapes. Adher- 
ents of Pantagruelism are generally slow to anger or to find fault, and 
they attempt to interpret the folly of others in the best possible light. 
Pantagruelism is, in essence, a generous form of Christian charity that 
suffuses the third book. 

Intriguingly, the philosophy of Pantagruelism has an analogue in the 
herb “pantagruelion,” which grows upward of one and a half meters (five 
to six feet) in height, and the females produce seed-laden flowers. Rabe- 
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lais depicts pantagruelion as a miraculous plant possessing more applica- 
tions than are fully relatable. A natural fiber, pantagruelion was spun into 
hangmen’s ropes, tablecloths, bed linens, and rigging for seagoing ves- 
sels. It also made an excellent fire-resistant asbestos and could be con- 
sumed as a mood-enhancing hashish; it also served as an important ingre- 
dient in the alchemical “philosopher’s stone.” When imbibed communal- 
ly, the pantagruelion brought folks together in harmony and conferred 
upon them such powers that even the Olympian gods feared invasion of 
their celestial realms by devotees of the herb. !4 

Pantagruelion exhibits several “peculiar properties” that so comple- 
ment its “many virtues, so many powers, such perfection, and so many 
wonderful effects,” it might be elected by other plants the “wooden mon- 
arch to reign and dominate over them.” Pantagruelion also possesses 
therapeutic medical properties, which include easing “tense sinews, 
contracted joints, podagric sclerosis and swellings caused by gout.” Were 
that not sufficiently marvelous, pantagruelion could be applied to burns 
or be compounded into a “remedy for the gripe and convulsions in 
horses.” 5 Following Pliny, Rabelais endowed the juice of the plant with 
the ability to kill ear parasites, and the pantagruelion suppresses semen in 
men “if eaten copiously and often.” The pantagruelion is “sowed at the 
first return of the swallow; it is gathered in when the cicada begins to 
sound hoarse.” !¢ 

The virtues of pantagruelion are so manifold and illustrious—so as- 
sorted and useful are its applications—that Pantagruel and the devilish 
Sophist Panurge pack plenty of pantagruelion for their long journey to 
consult the oracle of the Divine Bottle (Dive Bouteille) concerning Pa- 
nurge’s ill-advised wedding plans. They take along “both the green, un- 
treated kind and the dressed and preserved” sort that kept longer.!7 The 
third book concludes with a cannabis song (in the style of Virgil’s 
Eclogues) encouraging the spread of the heavenly pantagruelion herb: 


Indies, Sabia, Araby: take heed: 

Myrrh, incense, ebony, cease ye to praise, 
Accept our plant and bear away the seed, 

Sow it at home, a gift for all of your days 

If in your fields ye luckily it raise, 

Thanks to Heaven, thanks by the million, 

For France, wherein our happy plant doth breed; 
Blessed our realm for pantagruelion.'8 
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Such a bucolic vision of social transformation finds a direct correlate in 
the utopian community of the Abbey of Théléme—for its doors, gates, 
windows, and gutters were fabricated from the hallowed pantagruelion 
plant. Although Rabelais never acknowledged that pantagruelion was 
hemp, that positive equivalence was made in the nineteenth century, 
when a keen public interest in Oriental hashish surfaced following the 
publication of Thomas De Quincey’s autobiographical work Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater in 1822. Although that book focuses on the 
effects of laudanum (opium and alcohol), the unexpected popularity of 
Confessions set the stage for extended exposés on the psychoactive ef- 
fects of many other plants—including cannabis. 

Members of the Hashish-Eaters Club (Le Club des Hachichins), a 
loose confederation of nineteenth-century artists and scientists, met 
monthly at the Pimodan Hotel in Paris. They wrote exuberant accounts of 
their experiments with mixtures of hashish, wine, and opium. The com- 
bined effects of those substances brought upon them hallucinations not 
normally associated with cannabis alone. Conceivably, their hashish 
preparations were strong enough to produce visions, but expectations 
concerning the effects of that exotic substance could have tainted their 
experiments (as might a placebo effect). In either case, some claims made 
by a few hashish-eaters concerning the extraordinary properties of canna- 
bis as a strong psychedelic may seem exaggerated to readers in the con- 
temporary world. Nonetheless, as we shall see, many of them point to- 
ward peak-experiences. 

The French psychiatrist Jacques-Joseph Moreau first learned about the 
wonders of hashish while touring the Middle East during the 1830s. Be- 
coming curious about its medical properties, he began treating his Arab 
patients with cannabis, and he observed very few adverse reactions in 
them. Having thus determined hashish to be an extremely safe substance 
(by the dubious ethical standards of the day), Dr. Moreau returned to 
Europe with enough hashish to continue investigating its pharmacological 
properties in hopes of finding better treatments for insomnia and depres- 
sion. Personal reports concerning his own experimentations with hashish 
(taken in the form of a green paste similar to a full-extract cannabis oil) 
show his mind filled with phantasmagorical ideations, but he retained a 
conscious lucidity, a kind of hyper-awareness, that enabled him to reflect 
upon those experiences as they unfolded. 
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Before long Moreau was serving cannabis-laced confections (dawa- 
mesk) to some of his artist friends in France, including such notable 
personages as Alexander Dumas, Théophile Gautier, Victor Hugo, Hon- 
oré de Balzac, Gustave Flaubert, Gérard de Nerval, and Charles Baude- 
laire—many of whom were eager to explore the mental effects of hash- 
ish.!9 These gatherings, which sometimes included dinner, grew into the 
Le Club des Hachichins. Members met monthly in a paneled room rented 
by painter Fernand Boissard at the Pimodan Hotel, which featured a 
domed ceiling, yellowed glass windows, and a marbled mantelpiece. 
Adorning its walls were tapestries and paintings, and Egyptian statuettes 
were scattered about the room. The Orientalism of the décor (and some- 
times the costumes), part of a fashion trend sweeping Western Europe at 
the time, aesthetically charged the meetings. Hashish perfectly suited the 
Orientalist sensibilities of the day, and Moreau delighted in offering can- 
nabis paste confections to his guests from Oriental porcelain dishes in 
quasi-ritualistic ceremonies. 

The hashish that Moreau later sourced from North Africa was fre- 
quently combined with finely ground almonds or pistachios, sugar, 
orange peel, spices, and sometimes opium. That preparation could be 
consumed as a paste eaten from a spoon, spread on bread or crackers, 
cooked into pastries, or served as part of a meal followed by strong black 
coffee (as was the custom in parts of the Orient). Still, not everyone who 
attended those soirées partook of Moreau’s cannabis delectables; Gautier 
writes that Baudelaire’s experimentations never led to a sustained en- 
gagement with hashish.” Those who did participate were asked to gauge, 
with considerable attention, how the cannabis effected their imaginations 
(since his callers were largely artists and intellectuals). As its effects wore 
off, discussions ensued that contrasted the properties of hashish with 
those of other psychoactive substances such as opium (more readily 
available than hashish and used widely as a medication). 

Experimentations among members of the Hashish-Eaters Club were 
interdisciplinary collaborations that adhered to the methods of rational 
empirical investigation and drew from psychology, literature, and art. 
They had legitimate scientific, aesthetic, and philosophical dimensions. 7! 
Some members of the Hashish-Eaters Club generated sensational reports 
that spurred interest in cannabis—and the Orient more generally—among 
their readers.22 The Hashish-Eaters did not always report the effects of 
hashish intoxication flatteringly. The essayist Théophile Gautier first 
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chronicled the proceedings of the group initially in an addendum to Mo- 
reau’s Of Hashish and Mental Derangement, but later more completely in 
“Le Club des Haschischins.” In that extended treatment, Gautier de- 
scribes Moreau as an enthusiastic hashish-eater who, as the dosages grew 
stronger, was the first to see “stars in his plate and the firmament at the 
bottom of the soup tureen; then he turned his face to the wall, speaking to 
himself and laughing loudly, his eyes shining, and in a jubilant mood.” 

Gautier also reports several instances of mental clarity akin to what 
Abraham Maslow identified as peak-experiences. He notes synesthesia, 
for instance, a mix of sensory perceptions in which one “hears” colors 
and “sees” sounds: 


My sense of hearing had become abnormally acute. I could hear the 
very sounds of the colors. Sounds which were green, red, blue or 
yellow, reached my ears in perfectly distinct waves. An overturned 
glass, the creaking of an armchair, a whispered word, vibrated and 
echoed within me like peals of thunder. [. . .]| Never had beatitude 
flooded me with its waves: I had so melted into the indefinable, I was 
so absent, so free from myself (that detestable witness ever dogging 
one’s footsteps) that I realized for the first time what might be the way 
of life of elemental spirits, of angels, of souls separated from their 
bodies. 74 


Noting the fleeting nature of such epiphanies, Gautier concedes the hash- 
ish “takes you and leaves you” as it will, as if granting to one “lucid 
moments in a fit of madness.”25 On another such occasion, Gautier feels 
his body melt and become transparent, as if it were made of pure light. 
Elsewhere, he describes several fellow hash-eaters who roll on the ground 
in abandon and confused cries of: “God how happy I am! What bliss! I’m 
in ecstasy! In Paradise! I’m diving into abysses of delight!”2° Some par- 
ticipants recounted seeing Elysian visions or having death and rebirth 
experiences (which have correlates in the Mystery cults and shamanistic 
practices explored in the preceding chapter). 

Nineteenth-century experiments with hashish, such as those of the 
Hashish-Eaters, led many members of the reading public to erroneously 
conclude that hashish was stronger than opium. Such strained claims 
regarding the potency of cannabis may speak more to the scandalous 
nature of it in polite society at the time, overall misconceptions about its 
effects, or the ingestion of cannabis with other psychoactive agents (e.g., 
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in a scented green paste made from Indian hemp, butter, and a small 
amount of opium). Misunderstandings and conflations, such as these, 
make it difficult to discern the psychoactive properties of hashish alone in 
the reports of Gautier, Baudelaire, and some of the other Hashish-Eaters. 
Baudelaire, for instance, became increasingly concerned about the nega- 
tive consequences of sustained use of hashish, seemingly ignoring those 
of opium. ?7 

For a short time, Baudelaire rented a room adjoining the one where the 
Hashish-Eaters held their revelries. The celebrated poet was young, popu- 
lar, and rich, and his interludes with that band of psychedelic adventurers 
became the occasion for formal writings. Baudelaire penned an essay 
titled “On Wine and Hashish,” and he innovated the genre of prose-poetry 
in “The Poem of Hashish,” which he later integrated into his influential 
work Artificial Paradises (Les paradis artificiels). Baudelaire meanwhile 
busied himself with an impressionistic translation of De Quincey’s Con- 
fessions of an English Opium-Eater. 

In “On Wine and Hashish,” a study contrasting those two substances 
(reminiscent of those undertaken by Arabic writers centuries earlier), 
Baudelaire confuses the effects of hashish and opium (which he took 
more often). He recognizes in these substances a similar rhapsodic qual- 
ity, but he warns those seeking paradise through these plants that they 
risked creating their own hell (an ideological position that the writer 
Gustave Flaubert refuted).28 Despite such admonitions, Baudelaire re- 
mained a stalwart devotee of Bacchus, and he became addicted to opium 
after it was prescribed to treat a stomach malady. In “The Poem of Hash- 
ish,” Baudelaire portrays opium as a “peaceful charmer,” while he deni- 
grates hashish as a “far more fiendish” spirit. Yet, he observes contrari- 
wise that cannabis sometimes “covers this mind with a magic lustre, 
colors it in solemnity and lights all of its depths,” so that “everything, the 
very universality of existence rises up before you in unimagined glory.” ”° 

In other accounts of hashish intoxication, Baudelaire notes how canna- 
bis improves his mental acuity significantly: it “sharpens the senses and 
the powers of perception, of taste, sight, smell, hearing—all participate 
equally in this progression. The eyes pierce the infinite. The ear hears 
sounds that are almost imperceptible amid even the most tumultuous 
din.” 3° Baudelaire identifies lucid intervals lasting only a minute or more 
in an otherwise interminable fantasy, which he characterizes as a kind of 
self-forgetting. While he would not understand them as such, the follow- 
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ing passage from “The Poem of Hashish” recounts a peak-experience in 
which he sees directly into the luminous nature of things. Baudelaire 
writes: 


You stare at a tree that harmoniously rocks in the breeze; in a few 
seconds what would for the poet be a natural comparison becomes a 
reality to you. You endow the tree with your passions and desires; its 
capriciously swaying limbs become your own, so that soon you your- 
self are that tree. Thus, when looking skyward, you behold a bird 
soaring into the deep azure. At first, the bird seems to represent the 
immortal yearning to soar above earthly concerns. But you have al- 
ready become that bird. Imagine that you are seated, smoking a pipe. 
Your attention lingers a moment too long on the spirals of bluish 
clouds that drift upward from the pipe’s bowl.?! 


Under the influence of hashish (and other intoxicants), Baudelaire notes 
that the most trivial things take on an extraordinary intensity. He cites, for 
support, the remarks of one “nervous August Bedloe” who swallowed a 
great quantity of opium before setting off on his morning walk. That 
normally unremarkable event suddenly became a scintillating experience 
in which a whole universe of suggestion came in “the quivering of a 
leaf—in the hue of a blade of grass—in the shape of a trefoil—in the 
humming of a bee—in the gleaming of a dewdrop—in the breathing of 
the wind—in the faint odors that came from the forest.”32 The beauty of 
nature stirs the mystical soul toward epiphanic experiences that are ex- 
ceedingly meaningful. For this reason, Baudelaire employs quasireligious 
language to describe his own peak-experiences, though holding fast to a 
clinical detachment and the rigorous method of observation. 

The young Fitz Hugh Ludlow, like Charles Baudelaire, drew inspira- 
tion from De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. A mem- 
ber of the Union College graduating class of 1856, Ludlow found unex- 
pected fame at twenty-one years of age for his own interrogation of 
consciousness, which he published (with little revision) under the sensa- 
tional and quirky title The Hasheesh Eater: Being Passages from the Life 
of a Pythagorean. A cautionary tale written by a religiously minded 
young man inspired by the Christian revivalism then sweeping the United 
States, The Hasheesh Eater is an autobiographical narrative. In it, Ludlow 
chronicles his journey toward Christian salvation alongside multiple at- 
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tempts to reform his cannabis tincture habit of three to four years in 
duration. 

Without question, Fitz Hugh Ludlow was an American original: a 
precocious adolescent hashish-eater who experimented with cannabis in 
isolation at a time when there was no cultural context for such psycholog- 
ical expeditions. One scholar calls him a small-scale Timothy Leary who 
turned Union College students on to cannabis, *? yet Ludlow also chroni- 
cled college life during the 1850s when a wave of secularization gave 
birth to the public higher education movement. In fact, he was admired 
and liked among his fellow classmates, and by tipping some of them to 
the virtues of hashish, he discovered that its effects varied depending on 
personality type and social surroundings. Extreme personalities felt it 
most acutely, while more passive types generally noticed little or no 
influence from the hashish.*4 He wrote about those experimentations at a 
time when marijuana was still unfamiliar to most Americans. 

Ludlow first encountered cannabis at the establishment of a Pough- 
keepsie apothecary in the form of an olive-brown paste the consistency of 
pitch. A curious lad of seventeen studying theology in upstate New York, 
he consulted James F. Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life and found 
therein a historical overview of cannabis and its therapeutic applications, 
as well as a description of the narcotic value of its resinous flowers. At 
that time, no drugs were illegal in the United States, and chloroform and 
later cocaine were freely available. As an herbal remedy, cannabis en- 
tered the American pharmacopoeia during the 1850s (as Ludlow was 
writing); soon thereafter, all manner of hemp medicines became legally 
purchasable in pharmacies across the United States—although the popu- 
larity of medical cannabis waned in the early twentieth century with the 
advent of synthetic medications. 

Moreau may have first recognized the efficacy of cannabis in alleviat- 
ing headaches, stimulating appetite, and bringing on sleep, but William 
Brooke O’Shaughnessy discovered the anticonvulsive properties of the 
plant when he conducted research as a physician in India. Tinctures of 
cannabis made their debut in London a decade before they were sold 
lawfully in the United States (under the name “Tilden’s Extract”). 
Deemed effective in treating alcoholism, opiate addiction, anthrax, rabies, 
and tetanus, cannabis tinctures varied greatly in strength from batch to 
batch, and if not well shaken, the last dropper reportedly could cause 
intense psychedelic experiences in unsuspecting users. As a matter of 
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course, all manner of marijuana preparations were sold without prescrip- 
tion in Europe and the United States from the mid-nineteenth century into 
the first decades of the twentieth century; nearly thirty pharmaceutical 
cannabis preparations were available in the American marketplace when 
their sale became practically impossible (following the Marihuana Tax 
Act of 1937).35 

On account of his sickly constitution, Ludlow kept abreast of the latest 
medical innovations by reading widely. Not put off by warnings concern- 
ing the dangers of cannabis advanced by his apothecaries, he repeatedly 
experimented with marijuana before being sent to Princeton by his father 
(a converted Calvinist who worked in the emancipation movement). 
Finding himself a member of the junior class at Union College in 1855, 
on account of demission from Princeton due to fire, Ludlow lived on 
campus in a small town of just eight thousand souls. He quickly located a 
chemist who sold “Tilden’s Extract” and solid preparations of cannabis. *6 
Under their influence, Ludlow recorded demonic visions of shadows and 
corpses reminiscent of the imagery that he so admired in the stories of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

An excursion to Niagara Falls following his graduation provided the 
backdrop for a series of profound peak-experiences recounted in The 
Hasheesh Eater. He describes feelings of awe before the majesty of the 
falls, and he attempts to convey to his readers the true moments of unut- 
terable calm and inner communication with heaven that he experienced 
there. The spiritual openings stimulated by the falls were cannabis fueled, 
and they enthused him to write a poem of celebration in which he marvels 
at the power of the rapids, and the colossal descent of the rushing waters 
into the quiet river below. Rather than try to raise his own puny voice 
above the mighty roar of Niagara Falls, Ludlow decides to “keep silence 
where God speaks” rather than dim His glory with words. The mystical 
sublimity of the scene leaves a “permanency of impressions” on the mind 
of the young writer—ones that faded with time, but were never complete- 
ly lost.37 In a nod to the ineffable, Ludlow notes the unutterability of the 
rapture that he felt at Niagara and asserts that it defies the human capacity 
for communication. 

Following the success of The Hasheesh Eater, Ludlow became a poet, 
cultural critic, journalist, novelist, and travel writer. Tragically, ill health 
and financial difficulties hounded him until his death at age thirty-four 
from tuberculosis—a disease for which he was first prescribed opium. 
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Though Ludlow battled with dependence on stronger substances (includ- 
ing morphine) late in his brief life, his writings on cannabis reinforced the 
nineteenth-century notion of hashish as a powerful psychedelic. Yet, Lud- 
low refused to reject cannabis wholesale, and he included editorial essays 
on the therapeutic value of hashish (surprisingly in agreement with con- 
temporary American views about marijuana medicine). In the end, Lud- 
low concluded that cannabis also facilitates transcendental experiences 
akin to those outlined in Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay Nature. Under its 
influence, Ludlow observes, one may discover in the natural world “the 
most startling illustrations and incarnations of spiritual facts.” 8 

Louise May Alcott, another nineteenth-century American writer with 
an interest in cannabis, served as a nurse during the Civil War. Her duties 
caring for hundreds of men in various states of suffering, disease, and 
dying at the Union Hotel Hospital in Georgetown were so strenuous that 
she was stricken with what was diagnosed as a form of pneumonia (but 
which may have been typhoid fever). When Alcott returned home with a 
prescription for laudanum to treat her illness, she was already familiar 
with the curative effects of cannabis and its ability to lighten mood, for it 
sold locally for just six cents a stick.39 The enthusiastic reception of her 
novel Little Women turned Alcott into a celebrity author of juvenile fic- 
tion overnight, but unbeknownst to most of her readers, she maintained a 
secret literary life composing sensational narratives, including some in 
which cannabis played a central part. 

Alcott published her melodramatic works anonymously or under the 
pseudonym A. M. Barnard, and she earned from them between twenty- 
five to a hundred dollars apiece. Writing these short stories provided her 
with an alternate venue for perfecting her craft, and she seems to have 
particularly enjoyed penning those that drew from personal experience. 
Playfully, Little Women contains autobiographical clues through which 
the sharp-witted reader might discover the hidden allusions that she care- 
fully embedded to authenticate the true authorship of her commercial 
work. The decipherment of those clues led to the recovery of a consider- 
able body of material by the writer.4° The fact that “Perilous Play” and 
other works were not attributable to her pen until the 1940s speaks to her 
success in subtly hinting at authorship (as they remained unattributable 
for decades). 

In her short story “The Perilous Play,” Alcott puts cannabis at the 
heart of the plot. Since any association with its true author threatened to 
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cut short her bourgeoning career as a writer of adolescent fiction, it was 
published anonymously in 1869. The story features a cast of indolent 
socialites chock full of the ennui that sometimes typifies those born into 
the moneyed class. On one such day of unrelenting boredom, Belle Da- 
ventry cries out for any “new and interesting amusement” (as days and 
nights filled with gossip, card playing, and croquet have lost their allure). 
At that very moment, the Spanish beauty and heroine of the story, Rose 
St. Just, happens to be reading the legend of the Lotus Eaters (devotees of 
a narcotic that induces peaceful lethargy). The title gives the young and 
handsome Dr. Meredith a smashing idea. He pulls out an exquisite little 
box made of tortoise shell and gold and proposes provocatively to the 
jaded Belle: “Eat six of these despised bonbons, and you will be amused 
in a new, delicious, and wonderful manner.”*! When she inquires what 
makes them so special, the good doctor replies that they are hashish 
confections. He normally consumes twenty or more, and so he offers 
Belle ten bonbons—a delicate bit of diplomacy that she finds convincing. 

Spying the sultry Miss St. Just alone, Dr. Meredith offers her a “taste 
of Elysium” and places six bonbons on her book. He convincingly adds 
that he uses hashish on his patients as a remedy for nervous disorders, a 
common affliction among aristocratic ladies. Initially she declines, but 
when her friends query the doctor regarding the effects of the hashish that 
they have just eaten, he assures the group that they will be “in a seraphic 
state of mind” within a few hours.4? A short time later, Belle is laughing 
frequently and pleasantly, while Norton becomes incredibly loquacious— 
another welcome change. Any story needs a good plot twist, and it is 
discovered with dismay that Belle Daventry went sailing while under the 
influence of hashish. Suspecting that their friend sought refuge from an 
unexpected storm at a nearby lighthouse, the dashing Mr. Done, embold- 
ened by his own consumption of hashish bonbons, rushes out onto the 
water to search for the missing lady (accompanied by Rose). 

Once adrift, Mr. Done dramatically confesses a long-concealed love 
for the shocked Rose. He begs her to profess her feelings for him in 
return: “I am mad, Rose,” he shouts, “with love—and hashish!”* They 
enter the tempest, but Mr. Done grows increasingly distrustful of his 
ability to operate the boat when the effects of the laced bonbons reach 
their height. Rose helps him fight off a dreadful drowsiness, which leaves 
him feeling lost, as if he were in a dream. When he begs softly for a kiss, 
Rose admits that she, too, furtively ate of the hashish confections and 
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admits to a secret love for Mr. Done. Thus roused from his stupor, he 
clutches the oars and, with her at the helm, they make for the lighthouse 
with renewed vigor. Dripping, but elated to be dragged to safety by the 
keeper, the couple remain at the lighthouse until the storm passes. Some- 
what timid about having spent the night together when they return the 
next morning, in the end, the “dangerous experiment” with hashish not 
only rescues everyone from boredom, but Mr. Done gains the courage to 
confess his love—and Rose the temerity to return it. “Heaven bless hash- 
ish,” Mr. Done declares, “if its dreams end like this!”’“4 

Possibly due to the fact that Louise May Alcott was an abolitionist, 
feminist, and the daughter of transcendentalists, many of her sensational 
stories emphasize strong female characters and explored alternate states 
of consciousness, including those brought about by opium and hashish. In 
addition to being professionally satisfying, she found such writing an 
important emotional outlet, notwithstanding her legitimate fears of attri- 
bution.*° The full body of her work, now available to scholars and layper- 
sons, establishes her reputation as an artist adept at depicting complex 
human emotion within the genre limitations of the sensational and senti- 
mental, the realistic and the gothic, and the domestic drama and psycho- 
logical thriller. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, a new generation of writers was 
coming of age and they extended the literary explorations of Gautier, 
Baudelaire, Ludlow, Alcott, and others. Among these authors were Aleis- 
ter Crowley, William Butler Yeats, and Walter Benjamin, each of whom 
responded uniquely to the forces of mechanization unleashed in the wake 
of the Industrial Revolution. They attested to profound shifts in human 
relations in which urban dwellers keenly felt psychological isolation and 
fragmentation resulting from severed social and familial bonds. The low- 
er and middle classes endured exploitation by corporate barons and capi- 
talist magnates of the Gilded Age. In response to alarmingly wide dispar- 
ities between the rich and working poor, labor unions formed to shield 
workers from the grossest abuses (such as child labor). 

Into this transitional and turbulent period, Aleister Crowley was born. 
By all accounts an odd little boy, he grew into a highly eccentric fellow 
whose decadent lifestyle left his British well-to-do evangelical (Plymouth 
Brethren) family flabbergasted. Baptized Edward Alexander, young 
Alick was always sickly. His relatives feared that the boy would not live 
to see adulthood on account of kidney disease. His poor health probably 
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contributed to a morbid interest in death, obsession with the occult, and 
general perversity of character. From a young age Aleister (as he would 
later rename himself) was brooding, highly intelligent, and an avid read- 
er. He became infatuated as an adolescent with acts of transgression (sin), 
rebellion, and the possibility of redemption from them—areas of inquiry 
that later led him to train as a ceremonial magician in an esoteric tradition 
whose notable members included Paracelsus, Agrippa, and Cagliostro. * 

When he turned eighteen, Crowley inherited fifty thousand pounds 
from his father’s estate (which he squandered in due course) and left 
home to study literature and philosophy at Cambridge University. Once 
there, he began to publish his poetry, but another brief bout of illness 
inspired him to undertake neophyte induction into the secret Hermetic 
Order of the Golden Dawn after his recovery. Yoga, sexual intercourse, 
ritual magic, drugs, and alchemy soon became regular facets of his explo- 
ration of consciousness. Evidently adept at such pursuits, he was swiftly 
promoted to the rank of Zelator, Practicus, and Philosophus in fairly 
rapid succession. However, his libertine lifestyle and bisexuality irked 
some members of the Golden Dawn, including the celebrated poet 
William Butler Yeats—an initiate also anxious to climb ranks in the 
secret group. Ignoring all howls of indignation, Crowley went on to de- 
velop a religious philosophy known as Thelema in his Liber AL vel Legis 
(The Book of the Law), which made “Do what thou wilt” its main creed (a 
bow to Rabelais’s abbey, of course). 

Crowley openly repudiated his family’s Christian values along with 
the stolid status quo, and he instead pursued a unified perception beyond 
the dualities of good and evil—a state of awareness known in the Golden 
Dawn as “Genius” (in other traditions the Higher Self, the Silent Watch- 
er, Adonai, Logos, Vishnu, Buddhahood, the Great One).4” Although he 
strayed far outside of the moral compass of the British bourgeoisie, some 
of his occult practices have correlates in the shamanistic traditions and 
Mystery religions that we encountered earlier. Crowley even publicly 
offered the Rites of Eleusis at Caxton Hall in Westminster, and his re- 
creation of them focused on raising the spiritual consciousness of the 
audience so as “to induce religious ecstasy in the highest form” among 
the masses. *8 

Like Baudelaire, and Ludlow before him, Crowley poured through De 
Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, and it inspired him to 
study the medical applications of opium, hashish, and cocaine alongside a 
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new Bayer Company product called heroin (widely reputed to be more 
effective than morphine for pain management). Crowley also wrote about 
his experiments with cannabis in the essays “The Psychology of Hashish” 
and “The Most Holy Grass of the Arabs.” In order to learn more about 
other spiritual traditions, he undertook a series of international excursions 
that led him to Egypt to study Sufism and gain some fluency in Arabic, 
Burma to learn meditation techniques, Mexico to acquire shamanic pow- 
ers, and India to investigate Shaivism and train in yoga. Yeats not only 
competed with him as a member of the Golden Dawn, but also shared 
some of Crowley’s interests in mythology and the occult. 

The fondness Yeats developed for myth and fairytale led him to the 
work of the poet-painter William Blake, whom he helped to recover as an 
important Romantic poet and visual artist who anticipated the Modernism 
of the twentieth century. From Blakean theories regarding the fragmen- 
tary nature of the unenlightened mind (outlined in his poems “Four Zoas” 
and “Jerusalem”), Yeats discovered the writings of the philosopher Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg and Christian mystic Jakob Béhme, two main influ- 
ences on the highly idiosyncratic mythologies that Blake developed in his 
prophetic works. Yeats next moved on to the Society for Psychic Re- 
search, where he met Madame Blavatsky, the controversial cofounder of 
the Theosophical Society dedicated to understanding esoteric religious 
teachings such as the Cabala. (That society chose the young Jiddu Krish- 
namurti as the World Teacher, and although he publicly relinquished that 
role in 1929, Krishnamurti continued to teach and write until his death.) 

Yeats’s persistent interest in magic and alchemy drew him into the 
Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn through its appropriation of Rosi- 
crucian and cabbalistic symbolism (such as the rose and Tree of Life). By 
his own admission, Yeats felt that his poetry benefited from every phase 
of his religious studies and occult activities—and that taking hashish 
along with several “followers of the eighteenth century mystic Saint- 
Martin” contributed to his ultimate understanding that revelation comes 
from the self.49 During that session, Yeats observed some of the mystic’s 
followers smoking and dancing, while others talked wildly, until three 
women came to retrieve their (apparently) wayward male relatives. 

In his final years, Yeats fully embraced Eastern philosophy after spiri- 
tual experiences such as that above (which hashish assisted in opening). 
Perhaps a testament to his attainment, the great poet collaborated on a 
translation of the Upanishads with Shree Purohit. In their rendition of that 
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seminal Hindu text (belonging to the Vedanta), we sense that Yeats’s 
religious journey culminated in the unitive consciousness that comes with 
peak experiences. Yeats and Purohit translate opening lines from the 
Easha-Upanishad: 


That is perfect. This is perfect. Perfect comes from perfect. Take perfect from 
perfect, the remainder is perfect. 

May peace and peace and peace be everywhere. 

Whatever lives is full of the Lord. Claim nothing; enjoy, do not covet His 
property. 

Then hope for a hundred years of life doing your duty. No other way can prevent 
deeds from clinging, proud as you are of your human life. 

They that deny the Self, return after death to a godless birth, blind, enveloped in 
darkness. 

The Self is one. Unmoving, it moves faster than the mind. The senses lag, but 
Self runs ahead. Unmoving it outruns pursuit. Out of Self comes the breath that is 
the life of all things. 

Unmoving, it moves; is far away, yet near; within all, outside all. 

Of a certainty the man who can see all creatures in himself, himself in all 
creatures, knows no sorrow. 

How can a wise man, knowing the unity of life, seeing all creatures in himself, be 
deluded or sorrowful? 

The Self is everywhere, without a body, without a shape, whole, pure, wise, all- 
knowing, far shining, self-depending, all transcending; in the eternal procession 
assigning to every period its proper duty.>° 


In light of Yeats’s lengthy explorations in mythology, magic, religion, 
and mysticism, how interesting to see him working this rich material for 
his own spiritual benefit, as well as that of other Westerners (who might 
encounter this Hindu scripture only as a consequence of the translators’ 
fame). 

By the 1920s and 1930s in the West, social attitudes about cannabis, 
coca, opium, mescaline, and other such substances became much more 
conservative, resulting in changes to criminal law and government policy 
that subjected those plants to strict regulation. The overall effect of that 
clampdown on hitherto legal medicines was to dissuade all but the most 
determined individuals from exploring religious experience through 
them. The cultural theorist Walter Benjamin bucked that trend and sought 
out mind-altering substances for personal experimentation after reading 
about them. His studies of cannabis struck a more scientific and empirical 
note than those by members of Le Club des Hachichins, Crowley, or 
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Yeats, for Benjamin kept careful records (or “protocols’”) of therapeutic 
sessions that took place between 1927 and 1934 in Berlin, Marseilles, and 
Ibiza. As part of his study of consciousness-raising substances, he ate 
hashish, smoked opium, and allowed himself to be injected with mesca- 
line and the sedative eucodal simultaneously.>! Some of his protocols 
were recorded while under the influence—others written down after the 
effects of such “cocktails” wore off. When others participated in them, 
such as the philosopher Ernst Bloch, their voices spoke directly to the 
reader. 

Although Benjamin planned to write a book on hashish, which he 
thought would be revolutionary, that project never reached completion; it 
comes down to us only in fragments. In his scattered records and notes, 
Benjamin (who developed a keen interest in Jewish mysticism) argues 
that cannabis opened for him new pathways to aesthetic, philosophical, 
and political insights. Metaphysically speaking, he shared with Aldous 
Huxley a fascination with the nondual reconfiguration of the subject- 
object binary (which defines so much of ordinary consciousness),°? and 
so Benjamin used the German word Rausch to designate an all-consum- 
ing state of intoxication whose outcome was the highest intellectual clar- 
ity that one could attain. Although generally rendered into English as 
“intoxication” (or “trance’’), the noun Rausch derives from an onomato- 
poeic verb meaning “to rustle; rush; roar; thunder.”>? Inspired by Baude- 
laire’s Artificial Paradises to consume hashish, Benjamin altered the term 
Rausch to make it denote the thrilling state of consciousness encountered 
during every cannabis protocol and in experiments with other conscious- 
ness-altering substances. Many of those protocols provide accounts of 
transcendental peak-experiences. 

On one such occasion in September 1928, Benjamin was inspired to 
take hashish after reading Hermann Hesse’s Steppenwolf. In Marseilles at 
the time, Benjamin walked outside into the evening and stubbornly fixed 
his gaze on the faces that he encountered, “some of which were of re- 
markable coarseness or ugliness.” Suddenly, it dawned on Benjamin that 
for the true artist such hideousness hides a reservoir of true beauty (be- 
hind deep wrinkles and worried brows). Rather than continuing to de- 
nounce outward appearances, Benjamin starts to recognize a kinship in 
each passing face—an intuitive perception that left no question of his 
ever feeling lonely again. He recalls a “deeply submerged feeling of 
happiness” coming upon him that elevated enraptured prosaic beings “to 
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the highest power.”°4 Under the influence of hashish, he discovered a 
state of being whereby he became free of all desire—and therefore inca- 
pable of fear. 

That Benjamin came to such significant spiritual realizations during 
his lifetime is a great benediction in light of his tragic and premature 
death. A Jewish man fleeing from the Nazis on foot through the Pyrenees 
in 1940, Benjamin died by his own hand (it appears via a morphine 
overdose) near the French and Spanish border, rather than suffer intern- 
ment and possible transfer to a concentration camp. However, mystery 
still surrounds Benjamin’s death, as he was in possession of an entry visa 
to the United States—and the next day the border crossing reopened.>5 
World War II ended five years later, and a new generation of writers and 
intellectuals came forth to push the boundaries of public consciousness. 
As quickening technological innovation linked disparate parts of the 
world and sped transportation among them during the 1950s and 1960s, 
authors and critics heralded a new impulse toward democratization and 
global citizenship—and their challenge to the conservative mores of their 
day inspired countercultural revolutions whose aftershocks would be felt 
in societies around the globe. 

Allen Ginsberg was among the foremost of those intellectuals chal- 
lenging postwar values in the United States. Alongside a cadre of authors 
closely associated with the Beat Generation (including Jack Kerouac, 
William Burroughs, Gary Snyder, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, and Gregory 
Corso), Ginsberg turned nonconformity into an art. Together, these artists 
helped to liberalize social values, generate interest in religious studies 
(particularly Hindu and Buddhist), and to redefine sexuality; they also 
made a case for rejecting Western materialism and consumerism, scruti- 
nizing the exploitative nature of global capitalism, and rethinking bans on 
consciousness-raising plants (including cannabis) and synthetic sub- 
stances (such as LSD). The Beats provided inspiration for the agitations 
of counterculture revolutionaries (championing women’s liberation, civil 
rights, free speech, and world peace) during the 1960s and 1970s, before 
a return to social conservatism followed the election of President Ronald 
Reagan in 1980. 

A Blakean like Yeats, Ginsberg’s poem “Howl” landed like a bomb- 
shell in the oppressively conformist America of the mid-1950s. It was as 
radical for its day as The Marriage of Heaven and Hell in the eighteenth 
century. The poem’s long riffs reminiscent of jazz gave flight to lyrical 
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yet stinging denunciations of postwar urban existence, which for a large 
underclass meant poverty, desperation, addiction, vanished prospects, and 
simmering rage against the oppressor and his institutions. Like James 
Joyce’s Ulysses decades earlier, “Howl” was banned as pornographic 
before being exonerated at trial as a work of art and social critique. The 
media frenzy surrounding those court proceedings turned the unkempt 
bohemian with sparkling eyes and a ready chant into one of the most 
provocative figures of the day—and the full body of his work would 
make significant contributions to American literature and culture. 

In the 1965 essay “First Manifesto to End the Bringdown,” Ginsberg 
writes to the general public concerning “the actual experience of the 
smoked herb,” for he felt that there existed too many misconceptions in 
the country regarding the actual psychoactive properties of cannabis. Pe- 
rusing it fifty years later, one is struck by Ginsberg’s clear apprehension 
of the religious and medical attributes of marijuana, his alarm about envi- 
ronmental degradation, and his thoughts regarding the ongoing evolution 
of human beings. Writing from “San Francisco, California, USA, Kos- 
mos,” Ginsberg opens his manifesto by astutely noting: “marijuana con- 
sciousness is one that, ever so gently, shifts the center of attention from 
habitual shallow purely verbal guidelines and repetitive secondhand ideo- 
logical interpretations of experience to more direct, slower, absorbing, 
occasionally microscopically minute, engagement with sensing phenome- 
na during the high moments or hours after one has smoked.” He suggests 
that although a minority of those who partake find the effect displeasing 
and make propaganda against the plant, most people around the world 
who have inhaled several breaths of it quickly adjust to the sensation of 
time slowing down. With a smidgeon of natural curiosity, Ginsberg coun- 
sels, cannabis opens an important and “useful area of mind-consciousness 
to be familiar with.” Smoking marijuana, he contends, “is no more dis- 
rupting than Insight.” *6 

A world traveler with a keen interest in spirituality and culture, he 
recalls smoking ganja in a circle of devotees, yogis, and Shaivite wor- 
shippers at Nimtalah Ghat in Calcutta and singing praise songs all night. 
In that religious context, cannabis was “considered a beginning of sad- 
dhana” (or yogic discipline). Ginsberg observes that all of India, Africa, 
and the Arab world “is familiar with ganja,” at least as much as “high- 
minded but respectable 19th-century circles” were in Paris and London 
(e.g., Le Club des Hachichins). To reinforce that critical point, Ginsberg 
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recounts sitting in Morocco under the generous shade of trees sipping 
mint tea and passing the kif pipe with old gentlemen and peaceable 
youths. He juxtaposes that cannabis experience with the suppression of 
black marijuana culture in the United States—noting the important rela- 
tionship of blues, jazz, and other forms of black music to a history of 
religious cannabis use among African tribes and nations. Accordingly, 
Ginsberg denounces the prohibition of marijuana in the United States as a 
major and unconscious method for the repression of black rights. 57 

A poet, performance artist, and cultural critic, Ginsberg found canna- 
bis useful in stimulating “specific optical and aural aesthetic percep- 
tions,” and he felt that it helped to sustain extended periods of concentrat- 
ed activity, such as writing. He once professed to intuitively apprehend 
the inner structure of jazz music and classical composition under its influ- 
ence—an epiphany that remained imprinted on his everyday conscious- 
ness. Ginsberg discovers the same perceptual effects at work in his appre- 
ciation of art; Cezanne’s use of three-dimensional space seemed more 
evident and compelling. He recalls peak-experiences during some canna- 
bis sessions and felt overcome by a tremendous awe that remained a 
permanent feature of his aesthetic sensibility. Owing to these and other 
artistic insights while taking cannabis, Ginsberg defiantly—and surpris- 
ingly—asserts that “most of the major (best and most famous too)” poets, 
painters, musicians, sculptors, actors, singers, and publishers “in America 
and England have been smoking marihuana for years and years.”>8 Such a 
declaration frees him to rail again against the criminalization of cannabis, 
which he thought filled American jails with nonviolent offenders, often 
minorities, and supported an illegal black market for the plant’s sale and 
distribution. 

The broadminded nature of Ginsberg’s plea for legalization is evident 
in his supposition that “future generations will have to rely on new facul- 
ties of awareness, rather than on new versions of old idea-systems” to 
cope with the complexities of globalization. He posits that a “new con- 
sciousness, or a new awareness will evolve to meet a changed ecological 
environment” and that the youth movements of the mid-1960s bear testa- 
ment to its commencement. He cites an unprecedented familiarity with 
East Asian Buddhism, Indian yoga, and indigenous American shamanism 
among young people of that decade, and he evidences their new music of 
“hitherto unheard-of frankness and beauty” as proof of that evolution.°? 
In the “First Manifesto to End the Bringdown,” Ginsberg commends 
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cannabis as an agent of self-awareness, self-transformation, and imagina- 
tion vital to humanity and the arts, and he argued that continued prohibi- 
tion of the plant is a moral, religious, and cultural outrage. 

If Ginsberg positively glosses the social, intellectual, and spiritual 
revolutions taking place across the United States during the 1960s, then 
Joan Didion elucidates their shortcomings and warns of their excesses. 
She borrows the title of her influential collection of essays Slouching 
toward Bethlehem from Yeats’s “The Second Coming.” That choice 
makes California in the mid-to-late-1960s into an illustration of anarchy 
let loose upon the world—a place where the center no longer holds. 
While admitting to some positive social contributions by the hippie gen- 
eration that followed the Beats, such as counter values esteeming nature 
and fostering an interest in being rather than becoming, Didion accuses 
them of too often devolving into carnivalesque hedonism. Her book of 
essays offers up a series of impressionistic vignettes upon which she 
bases that trenchant critique of California youth culture. 

The title essay in Slouching toward Bethlehem skeptically appraises 
the Haight-Ashbury district of San Francisco where the hippie movement 
first took shape. She describes a place “where the social hemorrhaging 
was showing up” in the form of “missing children” gathering and calling 
themselves “hippies.” She searches for characters like Deadeye, whom 
she discovers asleep at three in the afternoon with someone else crashed 
on his couch, and a girl “asleep on the floor beneath a poster of Allen 
Ginsberg.”® The room is overheated; the young woman is sick. The 
scene shifts, and somewhere else in the Bay Area Max and Don share a 
joint in the car on the way to North Beach. In another place and time, 
Steve opines, he found love on LSD then lost it—only to recover it again 
with “nothing but grass.” Elsewhere still, Otto is greatly relieved to dis- 
cover that it was not the cocaine-and-wheat that made him ill, but “the 
chicken pox he caught baby-sitting for Big Brother and the Holding Com- 
pany,”°! a local band featuring the vocal heroics of Janis Joplin. 

Didion’s depictions of the hippie scene are unflinching, if sometimes 
skewed. When Max, Tom, and Sharon take LSD together in the living 
room, Barbara decides to smoke hashish alone in her bedroom as the 
other three trip out. Four hours pass without a sound when Max abruptly 
and cryptically proclaims: “Wow.” Some days later, Sharon and Max 
hook up, and Barbara gets on “the woman’s trip” (meaning that she keeps 
house, bakes, and works a few hours a week). Didion encounters this 
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phrase repeatedly in her travels, and she ponders the paradoxical min- 
gling of “nothin’-says-lovin’-like-something-from-the-oven” with the 
Feminine Mystique. How is it possible, Didion wonders, “for people to be 
the unconscious instruments of values they would strenuously reject on a 
conscious level,” but she does not voice her thoughts to Barbara.*? The 
final image in Slouching toward Bethlehem is one of the most enduring 
and critical of hippie dissipations: a five-year-old child flopped on a 
living room floor wearing white lipstick and “a reefer coat, reading a 
comic book”—on acid. Oh, man. 

In contrast to Ginsberg and Didion, Paul Bowles and Terry Southern 
put forth alternate visions of the role of cannabis in mid-to-late-twentieth- 
century American culture; one pens a marijuana morality tale and the 
other a parable of racial reconciliation (albeit one tinged with the racism 
of the era). Bowles’s Oriental fairytale takes up the literary rivalry be- 
tween cannabis and hemp that we saw play out in Islamic poetry and in 
essays by members of the Hashish-Eaters Club. In “The Story of Lahcen 
and Idir,” the character of Lahcen stands for drink while Idir represents 
kif—their respective intoxicants of choice. The relative moral merit of 
each substance forms the basis of the parable. The title of the collection, 
100 Camels in the Courtyard, tacitly acknowledges the advantages of 
cannabis by alluding to the Arabic proverb: “A pipeful of kif before 
breakfast gives a man the strength of a hundred camels in the courtyard.” 

Although the subplots of this cannabis fable are interwoven, the narra- 
tive begins with two friends, Lahcen and Idir, who spot a beautiful girl on 
the beach in Merkala, Tangier. Her djellaba (loose outer robe) blows in 
the wind, and she wears no veil. Although young, all of her teeth are 
made of gold. Idir (kif) listens as Lahcen (alcohol) plans to take her for a 
walk and make a reality of his lecherous thoughts. The next morning, red- 
eyed and hung over, Lahcen explains that he decided not to accost the girl 
after all, but got smashed instead. Still a bit tipsy, and therefore uncharac- 
teristically generous, Lahcen gives a gold ring to Idir worth fifty dirhams 
(over his friend’s loud protests). The present was significant, as there was 
no work for young people, and the two scraped by. 

Unfortunately for Idir, wine is cheap in Merkala, but his kif is costly. 
As a result, he learns to stay home and smoke by himself in the evenings. 
On one such occasion, Idir sees a small white-headed bird with black and 
white wings enter his room through an open window, and it prances about 
on the floor. There the creature remains for hours, seemingly contentedly. 
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When Idir strokes its head with his thumb, he impulsively slips Lahcen’s 
ring around the neck of the bird, and of course it flies away with the 
treasure. Drunk when he hears the news, Lahcen becomes angry, and so 
Idir gives him a pair of used leather shoes (which after several misfor- 
tunes Lahcen sells for just ten dirhams). The animosity that develops 
between the friends comes to a head when the boys make a play on the 
same Muslim girl; they fight it out, but because Lahcen “was always 
drunk,”’® Idir easily wins the day along with the lass (who seems perfect- 
ly pleased to go with the hashish smoker instead of the boozer). 

Contrarily, the story “Red Dirt Marihuana” by Terry Southern sounds 
a sentimental note regarding cannabis culture in the South, but it high- 
lights the continuing racism that has sullied the American experiment in 
democracy since the country’s founding. In that narrative, a twelve-year- 
old white child named Harold brings a pillowcase full of marijuana to C. 
K., a black man twenty years his senior and the keeper of considerable 
wisdom regarding that herb’s consciousness-raising properties. When 
Harold places the contents of the pillowcase on an old sheet of newspaper 
in front of him, C. K. queries the boy: “What you doin’, Hal’, bringin’ in 
the crop?” C. K. inspects the dried buds, breaks them open, and tries to 
teach Harold to appreciate their fresh clean fragrance. They discover the 
cannabis together. 

Quietly fishing one afternoon, they observe a cow alone, lying on its 
stomach, in a section of pastureland where the other members of the herd 
rarely venture. Its head is outstretched, and it contentedly chews cud. 
Impatient at the sight of such a docile creature, Harold remarks: “I ain’t 
never seen no loco-weed make a cow act like that.” C. K., however, 
understands that the happy creature stumbled upon some superior grass, 
and he explains to the boy that wild cannabis plants thriving in red clay 
dirt is most unusual. Excited at the prospect of a new project, Harold 
wants to dry and sell the marijuana; rather than take the risk, they sen- 
sibly decide to air the herbs among the branches of some sycamore trees. 
From that harvest, C. K. takes out two cigarette papers and rolls up a 
smoke, which he consumes with relish in front of the curious preteen. He 
next sorts the leaves, stems, flowers, and seeds—all the while explaining 
the benefits of doing so to the youngster. 

An anxious Harold plies C. K. with questions about the effects of 
cannabis, which C. K. attempts to answer (implying that the earthy values 
of black rural life in Texas trump those of the white middle class). Seated 
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cross-legged in a sagacious meditative posture with his back straight, C. 
K. concludes succinctly: “Boy, I done tole you,” he whispers, “it feels 
good.” If that’s the case, Harold wonders aloud, why is it illegal, “if it’s 
so all-fired good?” C. K. admits that he has pondered that insightful 
question himself, and he believes that it is not because marijuana makes 
white boys like Hal’ sick. Uncertain if the youngster is old enough to 
understand, C. K. offers his own rationale for the prohibition of marijuana 
in the United States: “it’s cause a man see too much when he git high, 
that’s what. He see right through ever’thing.” C. K. elaborates on that 
point, observing: “they’s a lotta’ trickin’ an’ lyin’ go on in the world... 
they’s a lotta ole bull-crap go on in the world” and when someone gets 
high, he or she “see right through there into the ¢ruth of it!” C. K. con- 
cludes that cannabis is illegal, not because it is harmful, but because those 
who imbibe it experience expanded perceptions that are not always wel- 
comed by society. It makes people more independently minded. Noting 
that “ain’t nothin’ like good gage give a man the strength of patience,” C. 
K. asks Hal’, “you wan me to twist up a couple for you?” Reflecting for a 
moment, Hal’ agrees reluctantly, adding with a bigotry indicative of the 
white south, “you let me lick’em though, dang it, C. K.”® 

Other contemporary literary explorations of cannabis and peak-experi- 
ences include Great Jones Street, the third novel by chronicler of all 
things Americana, Don DeLillo. When the marijuana-toking protagonist 
Bucky Wunderlick quits a successful rock tour midway, disenchanted 
with performing in front of hypnotized crowds of adoring fans, he unex- 
pectedly becomes more famous. Because he cannot return to his moun- 
tain studio without the bothersome paparazzi of his rabid fan club inter- 
fering, Bucky retreats to a rundown flat on Great Jones Street in Manhat- 
tan where his girlfriend Opel lives. Unbeknown to Wunderlick, Opel 
arranges for the Mountain Tapes—secret recordings that capture a lost 
authenticity in his vocals and lyrics—to arrive at her place as a birthday 
surprise for the retiring singer. Before he can receive them, though, Opel 
dies of ill health. 

When a bizarre group of the maverick artist’s admirers, known collec- 
tively as Happy Valley Farm Commune, send a girl named Skippy as an 
emissary bearing a plain brown package containing a new wonder drug, it 
complicates Bucky’s life considerably. As other fringe organizations 
catch wind of the mysterious substance, Bucky can no longer extricate 
himself from the troubling gift, irrespective of his best attempts at re- 
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nouncing it. Unwittingly and unwillingly, he becomes enmeshed in a 
dangerous race to get “the product” to the street and make fortunes (a 
thinly veiled satire of the entertainment industry). Ironically, the product 
turns out to be more potent than ever imagined; in fact, it is far too strong 
to be practical—making the whole race to secure it a dangerous farce. 
When they discover that their efforts to make a fortune from it were for 
naught, members of Happy Valley inject Bucky with the mysterious drug 
to keep him quiet (as a charitable alternative to murdering him). 

Thinking that he would slip into a permanent stupor, “the product” 
unexpectedly provides the reprieve from egoic consciousness that Bucky 
was seeking all along. It suppresses his left-brain function, thereby bring- 
ing a blissful preverbal and prerational state to the fore of his conscious- 
ness—a development foreshadowed by Bucky’s infatuation with the se- 
verely disfigured Micklewhite boy (whose presence possessed a sheer 
organic power matched only by the embryonic beauty of his body). 
Bucky spends weeks in the “deep peace” and “immense serenity” of an 
ineffable peak-experience. When he finally regains his speech, he sees no 
reason to expound on that extended transcendental experience, or the role 
of the wonder drug in sustaining it. 

As other examples of cannabis-inspired literature, one might cite 
Farewell My Lovely, The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test, Fear and Loathing 
in Las Vegas, The Time of the Assassins: A Study of Rimbaud, The Savage 
Detectives, Wonder Boys, King Suckerman, Valis, and Island. At its most 
expansive, that genre might include Alice in Wonderland, with its Hook- 
ah-Smoking Caterpillar, or even the Hobbits’ particular predilection for 
herbs mixed with sweet-scented flowers known as “pipe-leaf” in Lord of 
the Rings. Pipe-leaf mixes are psychoactive, and in the herblore of the 
Shire, Longbottom Leaf, Old Toby, and Southern Star are well-recog- 
nized strains. Hobbits possess an oft-noted proclivity for smoking herbs 
through pipes made from clay or wood, and it was these fur-footed crea- 
tures who taught the wizard Gandalf about the pleasures and benefits of 
smoking. When challenged by Saruman at the White Council regarding 
his preference for “Halflings’ leaf,” Gandalf replies that Saruman would 
not wonder about it, if he tried the herb: “You might find that smoke 
blown out,” counsels Gandalf, “cleared your mind of shadows within. 
Anyway, it gives patience, to listen to error without anger.” 

Contemporary cannabis fiction includes Budding Prospects: A Pasto- 
ral and The African Safari Papers, works that also depict marijuana in 
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ways that connect it to discernment and spiritual awakening. Felix Nas- 
myth, the narrator protagonist of Budding Prospects, drops out of a doc- 
toral program in nineteenth-century British literature. Feeling shiftless as 
a result, he consents to manage a large cannabis grow-operation in north- 
erm California for one summer during the 1980s. In return for the possibil- 
ity of earning a half million dollars (tax free), he oversees a three-hun- 
dred-acre site, but a series of fiascos gradually diminishes the crop. 
Forced to harvest early to avoid arrest and imprisonment, Felix and his 
companions escape with what remains of their efforts. Perhaps because of 
the agony that they endured growing it, the first sampling is a moment “as 
drenched in ritual as a high mass at the Vatican.” Rolling the marijuana 
cigarette is performed with “sacerdotal solemnity,” and after it is passed 
around three times, Felix raises himself from his chair, and “astral specks 
and phantom amoebae floating unchecked” through his vision, he de- 
clares simply: “It’s ready.” ® 

Although he is slow to realize it, the irreverent and troubled protago- 
nist of The African Safari Papers, Richard Clark, finds expanded percep- 
tion through his experiments with cannabis, as well. When his family 
flies to Nairobi for a safari vacation, Richard feels compelled to travel to 
Kenya with an assortment of cannabis products (Humboldt County bud, 
vials of hash oil, and Lebanese hash). Admittedly a thoroughly unlikable 
chap, at Lake Baringo Camp this nineteen-year-old nevertheless smokes 
four bowls from his stash and falls into rapture at the beauty surrounding 
him. Unable to articulate that unexpected elation, it occurs to him that 
words have “a way of destroying beauty by trying to capture it.” In 
choosing silence, he makes way for a startling revelation that came upon 
him on another occasion: if “the present moment, meaning this moment 
right now, is real, and five seconds ago is not real, and five seconds from 
now is also not real” then there really is “no beginning or end, only 
eternity.” ®8 At last, he is starting to understand the power of the present 
moment. 

In the literary examples cited above, from Frangois Rabelais to Théo- 
phile Gautier, Louise May Alcott to Robert Sedlack, cannabis use is 
depicted from a variety of perspectives and in different contexts that link 
that flowering plant to peak-experiences and highlight its entheogenic 
qualities. These literary treatments also help to illustrate the manifold 
scientific, secular, medical, and recreational engagements with cannabis 
in the Western world from the Renaissance until our own time (when 
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counter values regarding the medical efficacy of marijuana are again 
becoming mainstream). In the brief afterword that follows, we take stock 
of the principal discoveries made during our spiritual exploration of can- 
nabis in world culture, and expound upon the rationale for undertaking it 
sixteen years into the twenty-first century. 


AFTERWORD 


Fierce Bliss 


In this modest study, meant to be suggestive rather than comprehensive, 
we have explored the manifold ways in which human beings have en- 
gaged with cannabis across time and culture. Due to its psychoactive 
properties, to its effectiveness as a healing agent, and to its wide avail- 
ability, cannabis found a notable place in spiritual and curative traditions 
in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa over thousands of years. In our own 
time, we are seeing a revival of secular, scientific, medical, and psycho- 
logical experimentations with cannabis in the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Uruguay, and elsewhere. These developments further substantiate 
the value of marijuana as a safe medication and potential agent of person- 
al transformation. After all, the search for spiritual awakening and physi- 
cal healing are not two endeavors; the quest for one leads to the other. 
Shaman-healers and magician-alchemists understood this important truth 
long before the advent of record keeping, though Western medical sci- 
ence is just rediscovering it. 

Be that as it may, I hope that readers will not misconstrue my inten- 
tions in writing this book. I do not advocate for religious or medical 
experimentations with cannabis in places where the plant is not yet de- 
criminalized or legalized, but believe the day will come when more peo- 
ple will insist on keeping those important avenues of discovery and heal- 
ing open. I clearly recognize the benefits that legal medical marijuana 
brings every day to children and adults suffering from maladies for which 
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it is an effective natural treatment or curative. Leading states such as 
California and Colorado now permit the sale of a wide range of cannabis 
products (from oils to edibles, flowers to tinctures) for the focused treat- 
ment of a variety of physical and mental illnesses—sometimes without 
any tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) “high” whatsoever. Moreover, the fact 
that marijuana may be used intentionally as a mild psychoactive aid in 
meditation, prayer, or other concentrated religious activities adds urgency 
to the need for cannabis reform in the United States, and around the 
world. 

Therefore, despite misgivings concerning the wisdom of writing about 
cannabis when it remains a controlled substance in many American states 
(and countries around the globe), the opportunity to advocate for cannabis 
as one of many vehicles for expanded perception propelled me onward. 
Considering the sea-change in public opinion in recent years favoring 
legalization, it seems especially urgent to call attention to how cannabis 
opens the door to peak-experiences in some individuals. With right prac- 
tice and right intention (sustained by concentrated devotional activities 
such as meditation and contemplative prayer), those momentary openings 
may increase in frequency and duration. When the mind becomes more 
willing to settle into the beauty of the present moment, which may mean 
lingering over a single flower or leaf fluttering in the wind, a new mode 
of existence comes forth that leads to direct experiential understanding of 
the fundamentally nondual nature of reality. 

If such is the case, as the proceeding chapters indicate, then the crimi- 
nalization of cannabis that I witnessed growing up in the United States 
during the 1980s and 1990s is hard to justify. During those two decades 
particularly, cannabis was vilified as a “gateway drug” that led to the 
abuse of far more powerful substances, such as heroin or phencyclidine 
(PCP). On television, “public service” messages assured us that marijua- 
na produced sloth and apathy in teenagers—or even fried their young 
brains like eggs on a hot skillet. So misguided was public concern about 
cannabis that this rather lovely flowering plant was judged a menace to 
the health of the individual and society writ large. Penalties for posses- 
sion of small amounts of marijuana could easily result in arrest or perma- 
nent legal blemish discoverable by routine checks for jobs requiring 
background clearance. African Americans were inordinately targeted for 
possession, and cannabis arrests have filled prisons across the United 
States with nonviolent offenders. Some estimates suggest that blacks are 
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still four to eight times more likely to be arrested for marijuana than 
whites. ! 

Given the fact that blacks and other minorities serve more time in 
prison for marijuana possession than whites, and consequently suffer the 
lingering repercussions of having a criminal record more frequently, it 
remains disconcerting that the United States has failed to comprehensive- 
ly revisit federal cannabis law. President Barack Obama’s administration 
has modestly relaxed enforcement of prohibitions in states with their own 
cannabis policies, and the Justice Department released thousands of in- 
mates who received harsh drug sentences over the last few decades—but 
investigations into, and prosecutions of, violations of state and federal 
cannabis laws continue elsewhere (notwithstanding recent acts of presi- 
dential clemency). An ever-growing body of scientific evidence indicates 
a credible need to reclassify cannabis as a Schedule III substance in 
recognition of the lower potential of cannabis for abuse than Schedule I 
and II drugs, as well as new progressive medical marijuana laws in some 
States. 

Scholars, intellectuals, doctors, and cultural critics have been pointing 
out for generations that the placement of cannabis on the list of Schedule 
I substances does not accurately represent the plant’s actual psychoactive 
properties, nor does it account for its proven medical efficacy. Yet unre- 
flective opposition to the decriminalization and legalization of cannabis 
persists. At the time of writing, the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion (DEA) website defines Schedule I substances as those for which 
there is “no currently accepted medical use” and which exhibit “a high 
potential for abuse.” Schedule I substances are treated by the legal system 
as “the most dangerous drugs of all the drug schedules with potentially 
severe psychological or physical dependence.” LSD, cannabis, psilocy- 
bin, and peyote all fall into this vilified category.? 

Schedule II substances include such highly addictive and potentially 
deadly agents as Dilaudid, Demerol, oxycodone, Vicodin, cocaine, me- 
thamphetamine, and methadone. Still, the DEA regards all of these re- 
stricted substances as less prone to abuse, safer, and having more medical 
applications than cannabis! One may conclude from such disjunctions 
between rhetoric and reality that Schedule I and Schedule II classifica- 
tions have more to do with social morality than scientific precision. The 
Controlled Substances Act (CSA) schedules, which were signed into law 
in 1970, allow prosecution for possession of the same entheogens that 
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were a primary means for the exploration of consciousness among mem- 
bers of soma and haoma cults, Mediterranean mystery religions, Zoroas- 
trian priests and Islamic Sufis, and all manner of shamanistic traditions, 
as well as of twentieth-century religious movements such as Rastafarian- 
ism. This study, principally about cannabis, nevertheless provides histori- 
cal evidence that several Schedule I substances are associated with the 
human quest for the divine. 

While heroin, for instance, hollows inner spiritual experience and sub- 
jects users to addiction and overdose (as the current crisis in the United 
States shows), the unscientific inclusion of cannabis in the Schedule I 
category, along with entheogens such as psilocybin, may indicate a pur- 
poseful intention to limit access to peak-experiences, which make people 
more psychologically integrated, and therefore less susceptible to propa- 
ganda, group think, or the lures of material culture. One might imagine 
also that the modern pharmaceutical industry fears the effectiveness of 
patent-free plants like cannabis in treating many of the illnesses that 
synthetic medications do now—at a fraction of the cost. Whatever the 
case, something has gone terribly awry when millions of reasonable peo- 
ple understand that assertions by the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion about cannabis are simply not true, and yet they continue to be 
propagated—and enforced. With more than half of all Americans now 
aware of the tremendous therapeutic value of medical marijuana, this may 
be the moment to address the politics of prohibition and institutionalized 
racism that led to the criminalization of cannabis in the 1930s. 

We might also better appreciate the fact that changing our conscious- 
ness constitutes one of the most important relationships that human be- 
ings have with plants (consider those that give us coffee, tea, chocolate, 
and nicotine). Paleolithic peoples likely discovered the euphoric effects 
of cannabis while foraging for food; some estimates propose its continued 
use as a psychoactive agent for more than ten thousand years in Eurasia. 3 
As we have seen, for people across the globe, hemp once provided a 
ready source of fiber for canvas and rope, a cellulous rich pulp for paper, 
a renewable fuel oil, a safe medicine, a nutritious foodstuff, a most pleas- 
ant relaxant, and a vehicle for religious experience. For such a plant to 
suffer criminalization, and only in the last one hundred years of human 
history, reflects our own unconsidered ethical biases and cultural presup- 
positions, rather than any botanical injuriousness. Neither sound science 
nor credible scholarship justifies ongoing prohibitions against cannabis 
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when far more deadly substances such as alcohol and tobacco escape 
arbitrary legal bans. 

Comprehensive changes in social attitudes, together with ongoing re- 
forms of state cannabis laws, provide the long-awaited opportunity for 
engagement with marijuana in a more commonsensical manner than pos- 
sible since the botched “war on drugs” declared by President Richard 
Nixon in 1971. The easing of restrictions on recreational cannabis in 
forward-looking American states and municipalities, together with in- 
creasing access to marijuana medicine, make possible positive psycho- 
logical explorations of consciousness (including the cultivation of peak- 
experiences). Cannabis also holds considerable potential as a part of ther- 
apeutic regimens for depression, trauma, anxiety, and addictive disorders 
(such as alcoholism). Furthermore, its perennial consumption by artists 
and other creative individuals means a chance for more people to take 
advantage of the consciousness boost that the jazz improviser has valued 
for generations. 

Meditation and other concentrated activities (dancing, praying, recita- 
tion, and mantra) have opened the door to peak-experiences for millennia, 
and they are all techniques of ecstasy practiced by humans since the Early 
Stone Age. Today, ongoing clinical studies of psychedelics at Johns Hop- 
kins University, New York University, University of New Mexico, and 
other major research centers shows that two-thirds of all participants, 
from whom self-transcendent experiences were elicited, ranked them 
among the top-five most meaningful events in their entire lives.4 The 
experiential components of mystical experience may be summarized at 
this point in our investigation: a sense of unity felt inwardly or outwardly, 
the transcendence of time and space, a feeling of sacredness and deeply 
felt positive mood, unitive knowledge, and a sense of ineffability (asso- 
ciated with the limitations of ratiocination and language). Peak-experi- 
ences occurred more often in research subjects prone to meditative ab- 
sorption, or who openly welcomed new adventures, but they also ap- 
peared spontaneously—triggered by grief, trauma, or profound life transi- 
tions.* For this reason, they may be an important evolutionary psycholog- 
ical coping mechanism. 

Plants like cannabis are nature’s alchemists; they borrow our minds 
and bodies to disperse their seed far and wide via our two-legged (and 
now mechanized) locomotion. Cannabis evolved at great metabolic ex- 
pense to secrete the sticky THC-rich resin, which ensures its ongoing 
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cultivation by human beings (just as other plants generate flowery sub- 
stances to attract bees and effect pollination).° In addition, THC acts in a 
similar manner as cannabinoid chemicals produced naturally in the body, 
and it activates the cannabinoid receptors in the brain associated with 
cognition, memory, pleasure, dexterity, and the awareness of time. The 
body’s endocannabinoid system plays a significant role in perception, and 
the sense of elation that people experience after the activation of their 
THC cannabinoid receptors points to a distinctive state of consciousness, 
which a variety of religious and spiritual traditions (including Shaivism, 
Sufism, and Rastafarianism) value highly as part of ritual observance. 

One naturally occurring endocannabinoid has been dubbed “ananda- 
mide” (after the Hindu term for “bliss”), and it generates psychoactive 
effects similar to those of marijuana: a sense of elation, transcendence, 
and contact with the divine.’ As noted earlier, naturally occurring mysti- 
cal experiences and those induced by chemicals are phenomenologically 
indistinguishable, and scientific investigations of the endocannabinoid 
system in the human body lend scientific credence to that observation. 
Psychedelic, mystical, or transcendental experiences result from seeking 
the sacred by moving inward—and they are found in every culture and 
religion around the globe. They come in silence and are discoverable in 
the still center of being where ordinary perception opens to the miracu- 
lous. Words prove inadequate to the task of conveying the meaning and 
sense of completeness that they instill. One sees the divine in the most 
mundane of objects, such as the spectacular beauty of a simple beam of 
sunlight reflected in a piece of pewterware, which triggered the first 
spiritual experience of seventeenth-century German mystic Jakob 
Bohme. 

Moments of lucidity may occur spontaneously, sitting amid nature, or 
during daring activities that demand incredible focus (such as that of a 
bobsledder swooshing down an icy track). Peak-experiences are vitally 
important because many people living in advanced industrial economies 
are suffering self-imposed existential isolation from the joy of life, as 
well as from more natural ways of living that acknowledge the earth (and 
all of creation) as the self. In our technological age of scientific explora- 
tion of the empirical world, peak-experiences offer the possibility of posi- 
tive inward transformation through familiarity with states of conscious- 
ness conducive to psychological and spiritual growth that result from a 
vision of reality as interconnected and indestructible.’ Because society is 
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formed of individuals acting in relation to each other and the natural 
world, each inward transformation by way of peak-experience effects 
constructive change in the “outer” world. 

If we seek a better society, one in which people live self-actualized 
and fulfilling lives—free of ambition, competition, fear, strife, and op- 
pression—then we must understand that even the sincerest efforts to 
transform human civilization before addressing the self only projects that 
psychological fragmentation outward (where we observe it every day in 
the violence, poverty, and torment that we exact on each other and the 
biosphere). Given the human capacity to defile and desecrate, we should 
avail ourselves of all means of integration and renewal. Peak-experiences 
offer the possibility of living more deeply and meaningfully, yet their 
implications need to be worked out in relation to others. They feature 
prominently in this study of cannabis, culture, and world religion due to 
their potential to remake society—as well as the self. As more people 
access them through intense meditation, prayer, athletics, or mild psycho- 
active substances like cannabis, a much needed harmony and balance will 
be restored to our planet. 

Serious practitioners of meditation, yoga, contemplative prayer, and 
other spiritual arts understand that self-transcendent moments are impor- 
tant openings and possess considerable healing potential, but the concen- 
trated awareness that informs peak-experiences should be extended mo- 
ment after moment. One may learn to live more fully in the Now, abiding 
there effortlessly, without wavering, like a rock. By contrast, most of us 
lead dreamy existences in which our conscious attention is dragged about 
from one thought, desire, or judgment to another, so that direct perception 
of reality becomes nearly impossible. As the oft-quoted dictum by 
William Blake has it: “If the doors of perception were cleansed every 
thing would appear to man as it is: infinite. / For man has closed himself 
up, till he sees all things thro’ narrow chinks of his cavern.”® Unitive 
experiences become impossible when the egoic thought stream com- 
mands conscious attention rather than the absolute reality of the present 
moment. Blake understood that ordinary perception is clouded by ratioci- 
nation and consequently undervalues, or discards altogether, the transfor- 
mative potential of even brief glimpses of the divine. 

Individuals open to the here-now in their daily lives have already 
sensed its power to radically transform perception, and the world along 
with it. Yet no matter how beautiful or insightful, occasional glimpses of 
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reality are not sufficient. Peak-experiences, and the freedom from time 
inherent within them, should culminate in “a permanent shift in con- 
sciousness.” For some, sustained awakening comes with total surrender 
born of intense anguish, but most people work at it, which means giving 
one’s full attention to the present moment—not only on the meditation 
cushion—but while engaged in all daily activities. In this way, one re- 
fuses (instant after instant) to be led away by the egoic thought stream, 
the default object of attention that most people erroneously endow with 
selfhood. Eckhart Tolle observes that the beginning of the process of 
“waking up” takes place with the apprehension of the habitual tendency 
of the mind to find the Now inadequate: 


You will observe that the future is usually imagined as either better or 
worse than the present. If the imagined future is better, it gives you 
hope or pleasurable anticipation. If it is worse, it creates anxiety. Both 
are illusory. Through self-observation, more presence comes into your 
life automatically. The moment you realize you are not present, you 
are present. Whenever you are able to observe your mind, you are no 
longer trapped in it. Another factor has come in, something that is not 
of the mind: the witnessing presence. !° 


We understand from this passage the basic technique of cultivating an 
enduring revolution in consciousness: constantly returning the mind to a 
state of heightened attentive awareness. Realization emerges from con- 
centrated attention, from presence, and therefore when performed single- 
mindedly otherwise unremarkable daily activities (such as brushing one’s 
teeth, taking out the trash, or driving a car) become gateways to religious 
experience and self-actualized living. This movement toward reverence 
constitutes an affirmative recognition that all life is connected on a most 
elemental level. 

Accessing transcendental states of consciousness fundamentally trans- 
forms one’s understanding of the natural world and one’s place in it, 
regardless of whether they are evoked through intense travail, rigorous 
religious practice, or the ingestion of chemical agents. Peak-experiences 
remain essential to the advancement of the human quest for wholeness, 
wellness, and meaning. As Albert Einstein understood and endeavored to 
remind others: 
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The most beautiful emotion that we can experience is the mystical. It is 
the power of all true art and science. Those to whom this emotion is a 
stranger, who can no longer wonder and stand rapt in awe, are as good 
as dead. To know that what is impenetrable to us really exists, mani- 
festing itself as the highest wisdom and the most radiant beauty, which 
our dull faculties can comprehend only in their most primitive forms— 
this knowledge, this feeling, is at the center of true religiousness. In 
this sense, and in this sense only, I belong to the rank of devoutly 
religious men. !! 


Here, the celebrated physicist gives voice to the power of peak-experi- 
ences, and he observes that perception of the essential dimension to 
which they open toward too often goes unnoticed, unappreciated, or 
undervalued. Moreover, the frequency with which he experiences visita- 
tions of grace suggests that entheogens are not necessary to spiritual 
realization—far from it. 

Cannabis alone cannot bring about enlightenment—any more than 
concentrated attention of the kind that produces peak-experiences could 
suddenly transform one into an Olympic athlete or Blue Angels stunt 
pilot (without those skill sets in place). Even so, the religious use of 
plants to change consciousness precedes ancient Vedic soma rites, and 
plants such as psilocybin mushrooms, peyote, and marijuana have a long 
record of assisting people in accessing the divine. When combined with 
spiritual discipline, cannabis promotes spacious awareness of the contents 
of the mind, and simultaneously the goings-on in the “outer” world, when 
used with proper intention and as part of regular practice. 

While not a spiritual or medical panacea, cannabis does offer access to 
greater imagination and creativity, heightened perspective and insight, 
and deeper levels of thought. What Andrew Weil terms “stoned thinking” 
relies on intuition and intellect, accepts the ambivalent nature of things, 
and remains open to the experience of infinity in its positive aspect (as 
unitive consciousness, which is the precise goal of all religions and phi- 
losophies of mind development). This mode of cognition is the mirror 
opposite of ordinary (or straight) thinking characterized by a heavy reli- 
ance on categorization and prejudgment, attention to outward materialis- 
tic forms, the perception of differences rather than similarities, and a 
tendency toward negative thought patterns. !? 

The exponential emergence of unitive consciousness through peak- 
experiences presents an important opportunity to create enduring positive 
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social change through self-transformation. This is “fierce bliss,” a chapter 
phrase meant to evoke the spiritual warriors who combat ignorance and 
act In response to oppression and social injustice: Siddhartha Gautama, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Malcolm X, Bob Marley, and so many others like 
them. Fierce bliss stands for the determination to awaken to the recogni- 
tion that we are one—and to start living that way. It is the creed of 
Sadhus, Sufis, and Rastafarians who wide-eyed challenge the dominant 
materialistic values of modernity along with its competition, violence, 
and class warfare. 

Fierce bliss is the light that rouses one to action—for if there is no 
justice, there can be no peace. It compelled Native American shamans to 
reinvigorate a vanishing people wracked by war and plagues brought by 
Europeans. Fierce bliss drove Mother Teresa to the slums of India to care 
for the utterly divested, and it pushed Martin Luther King, Jr., to organize 
nonviolent protest marches against racial segregation. Fierce bliss fires 
the passion of environmentalists battling to preserve trees in old growth 
forests by refusing to come down from their branches, the tireless cam- 
paigner for legal medical marijuana to treat children with epilepsy, the 
advocate for same-sex marriage and gender equality under the law, and 
the Rasta speaking “dread” truth to power. Fierce bliss is ecstasy made 
manifest in the world. 
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Cannabis in Spiritual Practice 


“Will Johnson has a clear understanding of the human ‘mindbody,’ how we 
limit ourselves, how we can free ourselves from those limitations to awaken 
to unconditioned reality, and how cannabis can play a valuable role in that 
awakening journey when used skillfully. His articulation of these central 
human concerns is as clear as his understanding. Cannabis in Spiritual 
Practice seamlessly blends principle and practice into accessible, applicable 
guidance.” 


STEPHEN GRAY, A THOR OF CANNABIS AND SPIRIT ALITY 


“For those who value the herb for her limitless potential, Cannabis in 
Spiritual Practice is the next level. Highly recommend.” 


GRAHAM HANCOCK, A THOR OF FINGERPRINTS OF THE GODS 
AND S PERNAT RAL 


To the Buddhist world, whose abstention from intoxicants reveals profoundly 
calm states of mind 


And to the followers of Shiva, whose use of cannabis awakens ecstasy 
through the body 


Refrain from harming living things. Refrain from taking what’s not given. 
Refrain from sexual misconduct. Refrain from lying. 


Refrain from taking intoxicants. 


THE FIVE PRECEPTS THAT B DDHIST ST DENTS TAKE PON 
ENTERING THE B DDHIST PATH 


LE 


The sages call out to Indra 


“Drink the uice of soma.” 
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Introduction 


IN THE MID-1990s I WAS INVITED to be the sermonizer-of-the-day at a 
nitarian church outside of Baltimore, Maryland. I’d been one of the support- 
team therapists for a member of that congregation during her recovery from 
a particularly nasty cancer, and she felt the spiritual orientation of the work 
we did together was just as important, perhaps even more so, than the more 
purely physical aspects of the therapy she received. And so she wanted to 
share her excitement about the practices that had been so meaningful to her 
with her fellow congregants. 


Of all the organized religions, the nitarians are uni ue in that they don’t just 
preach their own particular perspective and dogma, but openly embrace the 


many different symbols, teachers, and understandings of all the different 
religions. For this reason I felt comfortable in sharing with them not just the 
open-heart practices of Jesus, but the deeply body-oriented practices of 
Rumi—the thirteenth-century Sufi poet, mystic, and originator of the dance 
of the whirling dervish—as well as an embodied approach to the practices of 
the Buddha. Had this been a more traditional Christian community, a 
Buddhist sangha, a Sufi gathering, a Shaivite yoga group, or an entheogenic 
explorers circle, I would have spoken through the metaphors of their 
particular orientations. But with the nitarians I felt I could draw freely on all 
of these sources—and indeed this is what I did. Over the course of a short 
sermon, which was more of a guided interaction with the congregation than 
a traditional sermon, I decided to push the edges a bit and watched as the 
entire room became more embodied, connected both to one another as well 
as the source of all things. It was a magical moment. 


At the end of the service, the minister approached me. “I need to speak to 
you,” he said tersely. 


h-oh, I thought. Had I gone too far? Had I finally gone and put my foot in 
my mouth this time? We set up a time to meet privately the next day. 


As it turned out, I hadn’t committed any kind of spiritual faux pas at all — 
uite the opposite in fact. The minister had been enthralled by what had 
happened the day before and was genuinely interested in the kinds of 
practices that had led me to what I shared with his congregation. 


And so I told him in some detail about the sitting meditation practices that I 
explore on a daily basis, about the practices of spontaneous movement that 
always accompany the sitting practices as a kind of energetic foil, of the 
gazing practices of Rumi, of the understanding I’d garnered from studying 
the psychology of the Buddha, all the time filtering everything through the 
healing lens of bodily sensation championed by the Somatic teachers of the 
West. It was a wonderful and open conversation, with neither of us holding 
back on our ueries and responses. 


And then he abruptly shifted gear. “What I need to ask you now is this: Do 
you use cannabis in conjunction with any of these practices?” 


Well, I hadn’t seen that coming. 


In the spiritual world, the use of mind-altering substances is generally 
considered taboo, with no wiggle room whatsoever. The spiritual world’s 
predominant attitude toward cannabis is fiercely negative, and the herb is 
viewed as something to be avoided and completely let go of as one enters 
into the new life of the spirit—whether your calling is Buddhist, Muslim, 
Jewish, Christian—indeed if you are drawn to any of the organized religions 
or traditional spiritual practices. And here was a nitarian minister openly 
asking me if I used cannabis for the practices we’d been discussing for the 
past hour. 


The “spiritually correct” answer to this uestion is “Why, no, of course not, 
don’t ever use any drugs at all, don’t go anywhere near them, never would, 
they’re just not appropriate, perhaps I did once, but not anymore, the 
practices themselves are much more potent and their effects are diminished 
if one resorts to any kind of mind-altering substance.” 


But that answer, as convenient and spiritually correct as it would be, would 
not have been honest. As a teacher of Buddhist dharma, I’m something of an 
anomaly and outlier when it comes to the use of cannabis. During the long 
meditation retreats that I teach, I fully embrace the traditional Buddhist 
precepts—one of which strictly forbids the consumption of any mind- 
altering substance—and insist that my students 


follow them. And I do this not because I feel bound by tradition, but because 
it works. But on my own, back home in the daily practices that I regularly 
explore with my wife, I will often enjoy what I call a “homeopathic dose” of 
cannabis, the sacrament of the great Hindu god Shiva, and take a toke before 
entering into the deeply body-oriented movement practices that I also 
regularly explore—traditional hatha yoga, spontaneous movement and 
dance, aerobic walks, and Pilates—as well as for creative expressions of 
music and art and for exploring the energies of touch with my wife. And I do 
this not because I’m a rebel against authority or tradition but, again, because 
it works. At home I make a distinction between what I call my purification 
practices and what I call my celebration practices. Traditional Buddhist 


teachings of focus and concentration are best explored with a calm, clear, 
and unmedicated mind, while ecstatic surrender to the feeling energies of the 
body through dance, gazing, music, and lovemaking, are almost always 
enhanced for me through invoking Shiva and ingesting his favored herb. 
Buddhist practices purify the body and calm the mind. Shaivite practices 
celebrate the body and illuminate the mind. 


And so—what else could I do?—I replied as openly and honestly as possible 
to the minister’s unexpected uestion. “Yes, there are times when the use of 
cannabis powerfully supports and catalyzes my spiritual practices, and it 
certainly functioned as God’s medicine for me and helped heal and dispel a 
great deal of confusion and misperception when I first came upon it as a 
young man. In truth, though, there are some practices that it doesn’t work 
well for at all, while there are others for which it almost feels like an 
intrinsic component of the practice.” 


The minister went on to tell me that he was part of a small group of nitarian 
ministers who wanted to put forth a statement that they hoped would be 
embraced by the entire church, something to the effect of: “Our church 
supports the medical, creative, and spiritual uses of cannabis.” He even went 
on to ask if I would be willing to address a meeting of ministers about this 
very subject. Now I really wasn’t expecting that. I told him that I would, but 
as it turned out, nothing came of the invitation. Frankly, it was still too early 
for there to be a cultural shift away from criminally penalizing cannabis use, 
much less accepting and even promoting it in a religious environment. 


The minister went on to speak about how cannabis prohibition has had the 
unfortunate side effect of stifling discussion of its potentially spiritual 
applications. He went on to say “We need people like you, Will, to help us 
understand how to use cannabis safely and effectively as a spiritual 
sacrament. We need to know specific protocols for how to use cannabis so 
that we’re moving ever closer to the source of God rather than further away 
from it.” 


Let me be clear. My intention in writing this book is not in any way to 
encourage or promote the use of cannabis as a sacrament for spiritual 
practice. But neither is it to deny that, for many people it can be an important 


support and catalyst for their spiritual life. Cannabis works for some people; 
it doesn’t for others. It helps some people open up, but shuts other people 
down. As a teacher of dharma, I insist that ultimately everyone has to take 
responsibility and decide for themselves what best supports their spiritual 
practices, and what interferes with—or even sabotages—them. The reality is 
that many people today enjoy using cannabis for a wide variety of reasons. It 
may help them relax and feel better. It may help them see or hear better. It 
may yield insights, increase awareness, or—for better or worse— increase 
their appetite and make them sleepy. So long as there are people for whom 
the regular use of cannabis feels not like a violation of their spiritual 
integrity, but like a support and enhancement to the clarity and 
transformation they seek, I’d like to encourage them to use it the way Shiva 
did: as a sacrament to open the energies of the body and get closer to God, 
the source, the ground of being, one’s higher self, the mystery, the Great 
Wide Open, whatever word or phrase works for you. And so I will offer 
some specific protocols and practices in part 2 of this book for doing just 
that. 


But before we get to that, in part 1 I want to present a more traditional 
Buddhist perspective and speak to the benefits of abstinence with respect not 
only to cannabis, but to alcohol and all other recreational drugs, substances, 
and foods to which people can become addicted. From a Buddhist 
perspective, the problem is not just the effect of the substance itself so much 
as it is the inevitable craving for repetition that some of these substances can 
stimulate—some more than others, and for some people more than others. 
And the regular ingestion of these substances, in conjunction with the 
craving they spike, is viewed as disturbing the calm clarity of mind. 


At almost all the retreats I have taught in the Buddhist tradition, someone 
has approached me and asked to speak with me privately about his or her 
regular use of cannabis. During our conversations they inevitably become 
teary-eyed as they speak not only of the shame they may personally feel but 
also of the subtle sense of disapproval they feel directed toward them by 
others in their spiritual community. I always tell these people that I view the 
spiritual world’s attitude toward cannabis as not all that different from the 
1950s straight world’s attitude toward homosexuality: shaming, hostility, 
ostracism, and risk to career and social inclusion if they were exposed in 


their community. I speak to these closeted cannabis users, much as I’ve 
written here, of both perspectives, citing both the genuine benefits of 
abstinence as well as the potential benefits of using cannabis as a spiritual 
sacrament. (Interestingly, when I just looked up an antonym for abstinence , 
all I found were pejorative words for excessively indulgent behavior and 
nothing even remotely suggesting how the simple use of a substance, the 
opposite of abstinence, might be beneficial, even salubrious, instead of 
harmful.) 


What I generally tell people is that I really don’t care what they do so long as 
it’s not harmful to themselves or others. What I do care about is how they’re 
doing what they’re doing when they’re doing it. If they’re someone for 
whom cannabis works well, and it’s not affecting their lives negatively and 
harming their relationships, then I share with them different cannabis- 
friendly practices that can powerfully support their awakening. And I go on 
to speak of how they can reconcile these practices with their Buddhist path 
and amalgamate them into it. Without exception, every one of these people 
has left our private interview with a huge weight lifted from his or her 
shoulders. 


For those who feel that cannabis has no place in spiritual practice, we can 
justifiably point to how it makes many people more sleepy and muddled than 
awakened and clear. Once again, everything depends on how you’re doing 
what you’re doing when you’re doing it. Or, as a young man who was 
exploring ecstatic dance as his personal path of awakening once told me 
many years ago: “Cannabis is like technology. It can make some people 
smarter and other people dumber. So it’s not about the cannabis. It’s about 
you.” 


So ...if you’re drawn to embracing cannabis as an ally in your life, here are 
some practices to explore that will powerfully open you to a greater sense of 
awakening. And if you’re someone for whom the thought of cannabis as a 
potential spiritual ally strikes you as just plain wrong, here are some valid 
and legitimate reasons why cannabis isn’t for everyone. ltimately, both of 
you are right. Everyone on a spiritual path is exploring a practice of 
awakening—whether sitting long hours in a zendo, dancing ecstatically 
through the night, focusing attention on mind and breath, or surrendering to 


the powerful energies of the body—and it doesn’t matter if you’re exploring 
one for which something like cannabis is a catalyst or not. What does matter 
is whether your decision to explore or abstain from cannabis—or other 
entheogenic sacraments—is right for you. 


Reformulating the precepts of spiritual behavior from a list of things you 
shouldn’t do to a list of attitudes that will help you make discriminating 
decisions on your own—based on whether you experience something as 
being helpful to you or not—te uires that you take great responsibility for 
your journey through life. When it comes to the issue of sacraments, a seeker 
who wants to take responsibility for his or her decisions as to what works 
and what doesn’t may come to the same conclusions as an acolyte who, 
without uestioning, embraces the rules of the order, but if you’re a seeker 
who chooses to refrain from taking mind-altering sacraments, you will do so 
not because they’re forbidden to you but because they don’t work for you, or 
you’re not drawn to them in the first place. And if they do work for you, you 
can explore how they support your awakening without feeling spiritually 
inferior to, less evolved, or less committed than your friend, for whom the 
more traditional precept on abstinence forms a cornerstone of his or her 
house of dharma. 


PART 1 


Se 


Calm Mind of Buddha 
The Focusing of Awareness and the Calming of Mind 


THE B DDHA WENT O T into the forest to calm his mind. He’d been born 
a prince, in a prosperous kingdom, and must have enjoyed every luxury and 
pleasure of the courtly life: a beautiful palace in which to live, servants to 
tend to any and every need, the best of food and drink, every amusement 
imaginable, the total absence of worry. From all reports, he was also 
remarkably attractive. His wife was reportedly e ually beautiful. The goose 
that laid the golden egg had landed and nested on the branch of his birth. 


What a life! 


And yet it wasn’t enough. What good are the riches of the world if our mind 
is disturbed, in turmoil, constantly churning like a sea in a storm? Most of us 
would probably gladly trade our troubles for his, but troubles are troubles, 
they come in all shapes and sizes, and this elegant, privileged prince was 
evidently uite troubled. It’s reported that he became deeply unnerved when 
he first became aware of the sickness, old age, suffering, and death that are 
part of every human life—the Four Horsemen of his personal apocalypse, 
which his parents had done their best to keep hidden from him so as not to 
upset his happiness. And his mind, no different from yours and mine, must 
have become anguished as a natural response to this new awareness, 
constantly churning out thoughts of disturbance and stress, obsessing over 
what he now understood was the imperfect mold into which all humans have 
been poured, but which we make such great efforts to forget and deny. 


The entitlements of his life, as great as they were, weren’t enough to shield 
him from the newly ac uired certainty that he, too, a prince of greatest 
privilege, wasn’t immune to being trampled by these four horsemen. As we 
all know, thoughts of this nature are often self- perpetuating, and this 
realization must have unleashed in him even further 


waves of disturbing thought. And so he did something almost unthinkable. 
He left the palace, his perfect wife, his privileged life, and went into the 
forest to live as an ascetic in hopes of attaining something that all the 
princely money in the world couldn’t buy: a calm and peaceful mind. He 
went into the forest a prince, Siddhartha Gautama, and came out many years 
later the Buddha, someone who has awakened from the sleepy dreams and 
obscuring thoughts that our mind confuses with reality. 


DR 


The primary focus of Buddhist practice is to calm the turbulence of the 
mind, with its concerns, worries, and out-of-control thoughts that subvert our 
happiness and distort our understanding of how reality is constructed. If we 
can uiet the surface waves of unbidden thoughts and replace the stormy seas 
of the mind with the mirrorlike stillness of a windless lake, then we can 


return to the silent presence found at the very center of our center. You may 
think your mind is already at peace, but be honest with yourself. Doesn’t 
your mind constantly fill with thought after thought, silent pronouncements 
that only you can hear, a constantly generating force field of background 
voices, all of them vying for your attention, keeping you from ever settling 
back down into the silent place in the middle of your body? 


To calm the mind is to uieten the turbulent waves of thought that keep 
crashing on the shores of your silence and to become aware of what’s 
happening, right now, in your fields of vision, sound, touch, and—perhaps to 
a lesser degree—smell and taste as well. So long as you’re tossed around by 
stormy waves of thought, you lose awareness of what you can see and hear, 
of the feeling presence of the body, of the subtler smells and tastes that 
comprise the level of physical reality that most people would refer to as the 
real world. 


The current popularity in the West of the Buddhist dharma (that is, its 
teachings and practices) is largely a function of our growing awareness that 
we’re both lost in thought and out of touch with the world of our senses. 
While conscious creative thought is one of the extraordinary achievements 
of our species, the creative unleashing of thought has not come without a 
shadowy downside. Conscious, creative thinking is one thing. But the out- 
of-control, semiconscious ramblings of thought that form the internal, 


involuntary monologue of the mind—the voice inside your head that sounds 
uite like your own voice, but heard from a muffled distance—is another. 


And thought can be a pernicious thing. “Don’t believe everything your mind 
thinks,” cautions a current bumper sticker. Conscious, creatively inspired 
thought can enhance our lives and, by extension, all of humanity. But the 
involuntary monologue of the mind, the parade of random thought that we 
apparently have no control over, is generally nowhere nearly so inspired. On 
the contrary, it has a natural inclination for rapid-fire bursts, one thought 
after the other, many of which reflect artificial beliefs, biases, and fears that 
have little to do with reality. This torrent of involuntary thoughts distorts our 
understanding of what’s actually occurring around us, making it hard to 
know how to interact with, get along with—even love— our fellow humans. 
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And so Siddhartha Gautama set out on a uest to figure out how to tame the 
mind. Through long years of struggle, and even what in retrospect might 
look like missteps, he came to understand that to calm the thought waves in 
the ocean of his mind he needed to focus his awareness on what’s actually 
occurring in the present moment—the sights, the sounds, the bodily 
sensations, the smells and tastes. 


All thought, no matter its content, shares a similar characteristic: it obscures 
a clear apprehension of what’s here to be seen, heard, felt, smelled, and 
tasted. Sometimes this obscuration is minor, but sometimes it forms a 
distorting veneer that covers over that clear apprehension. When we’re lost 
in thought, weaving a web of fantasy around the storylines of our lives, we 
move through life in something of a daze. We don’t really see what’s here to 
be seen. (Haven’t you had the experience of driving a car on a long trip and 
suddenly waking to the realization that you can’t remember much of what 
happened during the ten previous miles?) We don’t really hear what’s here to 
be heard, either. We block out sounds instead of embracing them as 
composing the symphony and soundtrack of our lives. Even though tactile 
sensations—those little pinprick blips of shimmery feeling presence—exist 
on every part of the body, we rarely give ourselves permission to feel them. 
In all three of these cases—blocking out sight, 


sound, and sensation—we’re lost somewhere in our thoughts rather than 
present in our senses. Like sleepwalkers, we mostly manage to make our 
way Safely enough without bumping into anything. But also like 
sleepwalkers, we’re unaware of what’s actually happening to us. The 
Buddha found that we have to wake up to what’s actually occurring if we 
want to calm our minds and enter the silence. 
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Several thousand years ago, humans first started becoming aware of voices 
inside their head—a seminal moment in our evolution that Julian Jaynes 
wrote of in his groundbreaking Origin of Consciousness in the Breakdown of 


the Bicameral Mind. This new awareness moved the focus of human 
experience upward from our bellies into our heads, where these voices 
apparently came from and where they had taken up residence. At first the 
appearance of these voices was considered a divine occurrence that only 
happened to a few select people who were looked upon as the new priests of 
the culture. Slowly, this new faculty became far more commonplace, until it 
has evolved over time into our contemporary inability to stop the thinking 
mind from issuing its increasingly banal and irritating pronouncements. If in 
a time long ago the appearance of voices was an unusual occurrence, the 
torrent of thoughts that have taken up residence in our head is anything but. 
And so we block our awareness of it so as not to hear the offending din, like 
a television that’s been left on for so long that we manage not to hear its 
broadcast. 


Sasaki Roshi, the twentieth-century Zen teacher, used to say that “Buddha is 
the centre of gravity.” For a physical object that is tall and narrow with a 
small base of support—think skyscrapers, giant redwood trees, and similarly 
structured human beings—the center of gravity is halfway up the length of 
the structure. If it’s any higher than that, and especially if it’s all the way at 
the top of the structure, then that structure becomes unstable. Because of our 
nonstop thinking, our center of gravity has risen precariously upward into 
our heads, and this top-heaviness, Sasaki Roshi implies, is the source of our 
modern angst. The awakened state that the Buddha says is everyone’s 
birthright is a function of lowering the center of gravity back down into the 
belly where sensation is grounded and 


thoughts don’t intrude. But how do we go about lowering ourselves back 
down and essentially waking up? This is where Buddhist practice comes in 
to show us the way back down into ourselves. 


Purifying the Mind, Healing the Body 


RAISING THE CENTER OF GRAVITY from our belly into our head 
creates tension in the body and fuels the already out-of-control, involuntary 
parade of thoughts in the mind, and each of these—bodily tensions and 
errant thought—both feed and feed off each other. When the body loses its 
relaxation and tensions take up residence in its soft tissues and turn them 


hard, the natural energetic flow of our life force becomes blocked and 
thought is immediately stimulated. And it’s not conscious creative thought 
that gets stimulated, but rather the pernicious, repetitive, and—if we allow 
ourselves actually to listen—often boring thoughts that we just don’t seem to 
be able to turn off. Thoughts are almost always about the past and the future, 
and the mind apparently can’t get enough of reliving moments of glory or 
ignominy and looking to the future with hope or anxiety. The Buddha came 
to understand that only through grounding the self in the experience of here 
and now, becoming aware of what’s actually happening in the present 
moment—its sights, sounds, feelings, tastes, and smells—can the mind be 
calmed and the turmoils of life relaxed. Thoughts take us away from 
ourselves and the world we live in. Opening to the awareness of what’s 
actually occurring here and now, we come back to ourselves. 


Relaxation of body and calmness of mind go hand in hand. You can’t have 
one without the other. Tense in body, you fuel random thought. Lost in 
thought, your body becomes tense. In light of this fundamental relationship 
between body and mind, the path of Buddhist meditation is rightly looked 
upon as a healing practice: healing the body of the unnecessary tensions that 
interfere with the calm and relaxed awareness of the present moment and 
purifying the mind of its obsessive ruts of destructive and self-defeating 
thought. And the principal mechanism that the Buddhist dharma employs to 
enact this purification and healing—in the majority of its many traditions 
and lineages—is the breath. 


Breath is the primary physiological medium that connects body and mind, 
and how we breathe directly mirrors and reveals the current condition of our 
body and mind. From our first inhalation that ushers us into this world to our 
final exhalation as we pass beyond, we cannot but breathe, over and over 
again, and the oxygen that we inhale provides us with one of the most 
important and vital fuels that sustains the body throughout our life. 
Fortunately for us, breath is an involuntary, autonomic process. Less 
fortunately, however, the amount of breath needed to sustain life is very 
small, and so we breathe with but a fraction of the capacity of breath 
available to us. But the life that most of us live is one in which the body is 
unhappy and the mind disturbed, and this unhappiness and disturbance is 
related, at least in part, to the fact that we breathe so shallowly. Yes, our 


breath keeps the body alive. But no, it’s not naturally relaxed and full 
enough to relieve the body of its tensions and to support the naturally calm 
condition of the mind. 


Because breath is so involuntary and automatic, we tend to take it for 
granted and pay it little mind. The average person breathes something like 
twenty-five thousand times a day, in and out, life-giving oxygen entering the 
body on every inhalation, waste gases of metabolism leaving the body on 
every exhalation, and yet most of us have virtually no awareness that this is 
going on, all the time, uninterrupted, ceaseless. What the Buddha found is 
that, by bringing the unconscious process of breath to awareness, mind 
becomes calmer and the body becomes more relaxed. It’s that simple. But 
it’s also that difficult as well, for the Buddha suggests we reverse a pattern of 
behavior that we’ve been mostly oblivious to from the moment of our birth. 


Observe your breath for a moment, as it is, without changing a thing about it. 
When we start to bring awareness to the process of breath, we’re likely to 
observe that our breath is shallow, with not much air at all going in or out. 
And this is especially true when we turn our attention to the breath while lost 
in thought. It’s almost as if, to be lost in thought, we need to restrict and hold 
back the force of the breath, that thought itself depends on restricting the 
volume of air that enters into the body on every inhalation. Furthermore, the 
way we restrict and hold the breath back, the way we keep it so small and 
shallow, is to hold the body still, and the way we hold the body still is by 
bringing unnecessary, hurtful tension into its musculature and soft tissues. 
Breath that is not consciously observed and engaged 


creates a mind that is anything but calm and a body that is anything but 
comfortable, and a mind so troubled and a body so discomfited beg to be 
healed. Our existential discomfort cries out to us for healing and 
purification, but that cry most often goes unheard or gets left unanswered. 


The Buddha’s teachings are a direct response to the cry of this most human 
of conditions, and his primary antidote, his healing salve, for the confusions 
of the mind and the pains of the body is to sit down and pay conscious 
attention to the passage of the breath. In this way, what was formerly 
unconscious becomes conscious, and by bringing awareness to our 


breathing, the body can start to relax and the mind can start to become 
calmer. 


While we can remain aware of the passage of breath in any posture, the 
sitting posture has been shown to have the greatest efficacy in enacting this 
shift from tension to relaxation and from confusion to tran uillity. Lying 
down is, most often, a prelude to sleep, and standing is a direct invitation to 
move through space, but when we sit down to meditate we have nowhere to 
go and nothing practical to accomplish so it becomes far easier to let the 
distractions of the world go and simply give ourselves permission to focus 
on the passage of breath and the action of breathing. 


When you sit down, let your sitting be a posture of dynamic relaxation. 
Make sure the body is sitting up tall, not slumped, for when you do this the 
sensations and energies of the body, the current of the life force, can 
dynamically awaken, and through this dynamism real relaxation can begin to 
occur. “Do nothing with the body but relax,” says the eleventh-century 
Tibetan teacher Tilopa. With every breath you take, just relax. Surrender the 
weight of the body to the omnipresent pull of gravity. Let go of whatever 
unnecessary tensions you can as you briefly pass your awareness through 
your body, bringing sensations alive, staying on the lookout for places in the 
body that may unconsciously hold tension and restrict the breath. Just sit. 
And breathe. It’s something we rarely ever do in our busy lives. 


In traditional Buddhist practices, the preferred sitting posture is to sit cross- 
legged on the floor on comfortable and supportive cushions, and there are 
real benefits to exploring this posture. But, unaccustomed as we are in the 
West to sitting in this way, many people may prefer to sit on a chair or kneel 
on the floor, perhaps on a kneeling bench or with a large cushion 


between the legs supporting the upper body. It doesn’t matter. What does 
matter is that you sit tall and upright and as relaxed as possible. 


Sitting dynamically, alert and enlivened, the body beginning to relax, you 
can start paying attention to your breath. Breathing in and out of the nose, 
you’re able to focus precisely on the touch of the breath as it enters and 

leaves your nostrils. Breath comes in. You remain aware. Breath goes out. 


You remain aware. Breathing in and out through the nose, or through the 
nose and mouth together, you stay alert to the process of breath and aware of 
its passage. Breath comes in. Breath goes out. 


An alternative to focusing so narrowly on where the breath enters and leaves 
the body is to place your attention in your belly. No matter how tense a body 
is, no matter how shallow breath has become, there will always be a subtle 
rising and falling, expanding and retracting motion in the belly as breath 
passes in and out. Just become aware of that tidal motion in the belly. 
Breathing in. Breathing out. 


And yet another alternative is not to focus your awareness narrowly on a 
specific part of the body to the exclusion of the rest of the body. Just breathe 
and be passively aware of the feeling presence of the whole of your body. 
Placing your attention on the breath in these ways eventually starts affecting 
body and mind, causing them both to relax. And as tension in the cranium 
begins to relax and soften, the egoic fiction that that tension fosters begins to 
relax and soften as well. What is normally held so tightly in the cranium, like 
a stopper in a bottle, gradually starts coming undone and gets replaced 
instead by a palpable sense of flowing presence. 


Experiment with observing the breath in each of these ways, as they all have 
slightly different effects on the body and mind. Focusing on the breath as it 
enters and leaves the nose or the mouth has the advantage of allowing you to 
develop precise, laserlike concentration. When your mind is troubled like 
ocean waves in a storm, chuming out one disturbing thought after another, 
you may feel as though you’re being tossed here and there, like a ship that’s 
become untethered from its safe haven. But concentration can both calm the 
waters and diminish the winds of an unstable mind. And the more 
concentrated your mind is, the calmer it will be. 


Focusing on the breath as it causes your belly to swell slightly on the 
inhalation and contract on the exhalation has the additional advantage of 
shifting your center of gravity from your head where all the errant thoughts 


play themselves out back down into your belly where the only language is 
the dialect of felt sensation. The felt presence of the body is the antithesis of 


the thought parade of the mind, and shifting your attention out of your head 
and back down into the belly helps you unplug from the constant churning of 
the mind’s unbidden thoughts. 


Expanding the felt awareness of breath outward from your belly to include 
the whole of the body helps the body to come alive in its tactile spaciousness 
and the mind to keep dissolving even further. But experiment with all these 
different locations. Find which one works best for you, which one best 
supports the calming of mind and relaxing of tension. And, on occasion, 
explore the other locations of focus as well. 


This all may sound simple enough, but anyone who has sincerely taken on 
this practice can attest that it’s anything but easy. We sit down. We tend to 
the dynamic relaxation of the body. We begin to breathe and stay alert to the 
process of breathing. The breath comes in... the breath goes out. 
Sometimes, almost immediately, we get a glimpse of how this simple 
practice can bring the mind to a greater sense of calm and the body to a 
greater ease of relaxation. And then, within a very few short breaths, what 
happens? Wandering thoughts creep back into the mind, like a cat burglar so 
adept that you don’t even realize your awareness has been broken into and 
robbed. 


Never do yourself the disservice of thinking that the continual intrusion of 
thought while you’re attempting to focus solely on the passage of breath is a 
sign that you’re not meditating properly or that you lack the necessary 
disposition to engage in such a demanding practice. As soon as you realize 
that you’ve gone off on a thought excursion and have lost your awareness of 
breath, just return your attention as gently as possible back to the breath 
itself, and pay attention as, over a few successive breaths, thought retreats 
and you become once again more concentrated and aware. Hundreds of 
times an hour, thoughts will emerge and you’ll lose all awareness of breath. 
Hundreds of times an hour, you’! patiently smile and bring your awareness 
back to the feeling presence and motions of your breath. 


Becoming aware of just how fickle the mind is, just how difficult it is to 
maintain concentration, just how many unbidden thoughts actually occur is 
one of the prere uisites for bringing the mind back to its natural condition of 


calm awareness. Like anything that troubles us, we first need to 


recognize it clearly and precisely before we stand a chance of changing it. 
Becoming aware of how turbulent the mind actually is, how unusual it is to 
settle down into a place of uiescent serenity, is the first step in calming the 
mind. What you’ll find as you continue to bring your awareness back to the 
process of breathing is that as the parade of thoughts gradually starts slowing 
down, the breath naturally deepens and the body starts to relax. 


These focused practices of concentration and attention, and the healing and 
purification they foster, are not a fast-food form of spiritual in uiry and 
transformation. They take time and re uire patience. They’re designed to 
reverse a pattern of behavior that’s taken a long time to develop and 
enshrine. It took the Buddha many long years of practice, many millions of 
breaths consciously observed, before he found what he’d been seeking. But 
every breath that you manage to remain aware of along the way removes a 
small twig in the beaver dam of the unsettled mind and tense body. People 
who embrace the practice of focused concentration and awareness will often 
say that the practice is good in the beginning, good in the middle, good in 
the end. Indeed, the focus of the practice has little to do with ultimate goals 
and distracting visions of some final liberation. Rather, the focus is simply 
being with the breath that you’re taking right now, and now this one, and 
now the next. 


The mind shuts down its unbidden thinking not by attempting to stop the 
train of random thought, but by turning its attention away and simply 
becoming ever more aware of the feeling presence of breath. If you fight 
with the mind, trying to stop its activity, you’ll only succeed in fueling it. 
Just let the mind be. Let it run on and on, but by staying more merged with 
the phenomenon of breath you’ begin to see that the parade of thoughts 
starts dissolving in its tracks, one thought after the other. It’s a bit like letting 
your computer or phone run out of power until it gradually just slows down 
and shuts off. 


The Sutra of the Sitting Buddha *1 


Sit down 


on a mat and supportive cushion 
or on a kneeling bench or chair. 


Make sure the spine is erect and upright, aligned around an imaginary 
vertical axis, and begin consciously to breathe. 


Bring your awareness to your breath. It goes in. 

It goes out. 

As much as possible, focus your entire attention on your breath, 
going in, 

going out. 

When thought intrudes, 

as it will, 

and you lose your focus, 

completely forgetting about the breath, ust gently bring your attention 
back to your breath. 


Watch how the thought starts to fade as soon as you refocus your attention. 
Keep grounding yourself, 


not only in your breath, but in the sensory reality of the present moment. Let 
yourself see 


the whole of the visual field. 


Let yourself hear 


everything that’s here to be heard. 

Let yourself feel 

the sensations of your body. And continue to be aware of the breath. 
What happens to you when you breathe, see, 

hear, 

and feel 

in this way? 

Where have thoughts gone? Where have you gone 

when thoughts aren’t here? 

Passing through the Barrier of the Egoic Fiction 


THE PROBLEM WITH THO GHTS is not that we have so many of them 
but that we identify ourselves so closely with them. Thoughts come and go. 
Some are clearly more interesting than others. But regardless of their 
content, we take the emergence of thought seriously because we tend to 
believe that who we are is the silent speaker of all these thoughts, this 
mysterious character that we all refer to as “I.” Who silently forms and 
speaks these thoughts? I do. 


Babies enter the world feeling merged with everything, but as we grow and 
mature, it’s vitally important that we leave the fusion behind and realize that 
there’s an important, ualitative difference between our physical body and 
everything else that we perceive outside of our body. And so we each 
become an I, a uni ue entity separate from everyone and everything else. 
This radical shift in perception is a completely natural development, and it’s 
imperative that it occur. It signifies a maturation in our understanding of the 
world of physical reality and of our relationship to it, and if for any reason 


this natural progression from merging into separation doesn’t occur, the 
child will often have a great deal of trouble moving through a world that 
everyone else experiences differently. 


From a Buddhist perspective, however, this development from merging to 
separation isn’t the end of the story. There’s yet a third phase of growth and 
development that could occur in the life of a maturing person, and this would 
be to grow beyond the rigid separatist perspective of I through rediscovering 
the substratum of union underlying the world of appearances that the baby 
had no choice but to experience. But this rediscovery of the merged feeling 
of our infancy re uires a progression of consciousness based on relaxation of 
body and calmness of mind, not a regression to the undifferentiated 
consciousness of the newly born. In this way the passage of 


life could trace a perfectly evolving spiral: from fusion with the world to 
separation from it and then on to a felt awareness that partakes of both. And 
this cycle—from the substratum of undivided wholeness that pervades all 
physical form, to the clear and distinct separation that exists between those 
objects and forms, to the coterminous, and simultaneous, awareness of both 
dimensions—could represent the natural evolution of a human being whose 
mind is no longer stuck in or identified with thoughts of belief and bias and 
whose body has relaxed to allow the current of the life force to move more 
freely through its length. 


The Heart Sutra, one of the most revered texts of Buddhism, tells us that 
everything partakes of these two dimensions. On one hand is the 
conventional reality of the world with which we’re so familiar, whose 
physical forms and objects appear solid, distinct, and eternally separate from 
one other. On the other hand is an absolute reality that permeates the entire 
world of physical form, whose pervasive substance, so subtle is its touch, 
feels much like a vast emptiness, and whose emotional tone emphasizes a 
felt sense of union, not separation. The Heart Sutra alerts us to the existence 
of this parallel universe of pervasive emptiness, the polar opposite to the 
visible forms and objects of our conventional world, and implies that the 
purpose of the practice is to awaken an awareness of the simultaneous 
existence of these two dimensions, to be able to function nimbly in both, 
moving back and forth between them as the events in your life dictate. And 


to do that we need to let go of our identification with the ongoing parade of 
thoughts in our head and yield to the embodied impulse to move to this 
upper register of the evolutionary spiral. nlike puberty, there is no easily 
predetermined age at which this impulse gets unleashed and this perception 
of emptiness first realized. It may happen to some of us when we’re very 
young. It may happen when we’re older. It can happen at any time or not 
happen at all. 


nlike the powerful hormonal energies of puberty that virtually no one can 
resist, we have the ability to block this culmination of the evolutionary spiral 
of life from ever occurring. So strong is the egoic fixation on the second 
level of separation (I, after all, is a clear and strident demarcation of 
separation) that we mostly stay attached to its separatist perspective 
throughout our life. We tend to resist the altogether natural evolutionary 
impulse to move beyond our limited self and into the restful embrace of 
what the Buddha referred to as the nibbanic condition, where we see that 


the worlds of form and all-pervasive space are but different perspectives of 
the one reality. It’s as though we hold on to ourselves, but end up losing 
what’s rightfully ours. Furthermore, the way we hold on to the egoic 
perspective and restrict this evolutionary force is to bring tension into the 
body, and as soon as unnecessary tension enters into the body, turmoil in the 
mind is not far behind. 


The Buddha believed that the suffering we experience—the unrest in our 
minds and the discomfort in our bodies—is the direct result of resisting the 
current and innate intelligence of the life force and wanting things to be 
different from how they are. Life happens, whether we want it to or not. The 
energies of puberty are unleashed, whether we want them to be or not. And 
if we simply surrender to and ride upon these awakened evolutionary 
currents, they’ II take us into the third phase of the evolutionary spiral—and 
nothing could be more natural. 


And yet, for most of us, most of the time, the unchecked caravan of 
thoughts, with its intrinsic linguistic bias that supports the perspective of 
separation (words, after all, name objects and states as uni ue and different 
from one another), just parades on and on without any apparent ability on 


our part to do anything about it. But, once again, if we start waking up to 
what has formerly been so unconscious—the breath that sustains our life, as 
well as the constantly shifting, changing, and morphing sights, sounds, and 
feelings of this present moment—the body can remember to relax and 
thoughts can lessen, and as thought evaporates and dissolves, so too does the 
speaker of those thoughts. When the mind is uiet and language is absent, the 
I doesn’t have any stable ground on which to stand. And when the rug gets 
pulled from underneath the I, then we immediately and naturally settle back 
down into the dimension of consciousness that the Buddha looked upon as 
our intrinsic birthright. Pull the plug on the parade of thoughts, and our 
claustrophobic identity that relates only to the world of solid form dissolves 
into the greater ground state, not unlike how an individual droplet of water 
eventually makes its way back to the ocean and becomes part of it. 


The Sufis have a fundamentally similar expression for the softening of the 
egoic fiction and the settling out of the turbulent parade of thoughts that 
ordinarily consume the mind. They say that you have to “die before you 
die.” In no way are they speaking of a premature death of the physical body. 


What they’re pointing to instead is the melting away of the uality of mind, 
and of the tension in the body that supports and fuels it, that relates to life 
only through the perspective of separation, of “I.” If we can enact this 
dissolution, this melting of the rigidity of the egoic perspective, what starts 
emerging to take its place is a kind of exhilarated presence and awareness 
that doesn’t have to view the world through the distorting lens of the 
separatist concept “I.” In a similar fashion, the Western religious philosopher 
William James coined the term sciousness to describe the same condition of 
mind, a mind calm and clear, a mirror of awareness free of the distorting 
waves of thought that so disturb mind’s innate tran uillity and clarity, a 
consciousness that does not need the intermediation of an I to engage the 
world. 


A mind that has replaced turbulence with uiescence is a mind in which the 
unchecked procession of thoughts has slowed to the point of insignificance. 
And, when thought slows to a pace and place of negligibility, what happens 
to the speaker of all those thoughts, the “I’’? It too fades away and melts, 
receding so far into the background of awareness to be revealed as illusory. 


From the perspective of the world of separation, the egoic fixation of the 
mind is very real. What’s fictitious about it, though, is that it believes it’s the 
only perspective that exists, and this belief doesn’t allow the further 
evolution into the third level of the spiral to occur. Furthermore, our 
attachment to the consciousness of separation and our resistance to the 
evolutionary current that wants to shepherd us on to the third phase of the 
spiral re uires that we introduce a sophisticated pattern of holding and 
bracing into the tissues of the body, and this unnecessary tension hurts. 


A 


The primary path to this melting of mind, from the perspective of the 
Buddha, is through paying as close attention as possible to the phenomenon 
and process of breathing while reorienting your awareness to the sounds, 
visions, and sensations that you can hear, see, and feel right now. What is 
also necessary is that you don’t become so attached to anything—any vision, 
sound, sensation, pattern of breath—that you want to hold on to it forever, 
which can never occur, or push it away because you don’t like or 


want it. Both holding on and pushing away are expressions of resistance to 
the ever-changing events and flow of what life presents you in this moment, 
and the Buddha tells us that to align yourself more viscerally with this flow 
you need to breathe, relax, and remain aware. Breathing in. . . breathing out. 
Seeing. Hearing. Feeling. Just breathing and remaining aware. And 
remembering to relax. 


The path that the Buddha outlines for us is not an aggressive path in which 
we strive to attack the turbulent mind, to demolish and destroy it, to put it 
out of its—and our—misery. You can’t forcibly stop the mind. You can only 
breathe and be aware. Eventually, over time, the accumulated moments of 
awareness work their magic. The conditioned rigidity of body and mind 
starts to melt, replaced by a felt sense of flow at the levels of both feeling 
presence of the body and thoughtforms in the mind. 


If you want to know what the Buddha knew, you have to do what the 
Buddha did. You can spend your entire life studying the scriptures and 
commentaries and become an accomplished scholar with knowledge of how 


the teachings have proliferated and grown from the initial seed that the 
Buddha planted so many long years ago, but scholarship alone won’t let you 
penetrate into the center of the great mystery, which the Buddha has told us 
is our rightful residence. If you want to know what the Buddha knew, sit 
down and breathe. And remain aware. You needn’t strive to attain some 
special state or some uni ue insight. Be as aware as you can of the feeling 
presence of the body, of the breath as it enters and leaves the body, of the 
fields of vision, sound, and sensation that surround and penetrate you. And, 
as much as possible, stay in touch with the mystery of the present moment, 
whose only constant is that its contents always change. Just do the practice, 
and watch as body relaxes and the mind becomes uieter. What happens to 
your I when this relaxation and uietude replace the tension and turbulence? 


The Safe Haven of the Precepts 


A CO RSE IN B DDHIST MEDITATION almost always begins with taking 
the Five Precepts, the social rules and agreements you’! want to bring into 
your life as a guide for enlightened behavior. Follow the precepts, and you 
introduce attitudes and views that nurture you while sheltering you from 
behaviors that can frustrate you—or worse—on your journey through life. 


Like the Ten Commandments, the Five Precepts alert you to actions to shun 
so you can become a happily functioning member of society and avoid the 
strife and complication that inevitably accompany actions that contravene 
these simple directives. On a cultural level, whether you’re a meditator or 
not, they establish the behavioral ground rules for enlightened society. But 
they also go further, for the precepts are not just rules of social behavior but 
also foundational guides that support the practice of meditation, which the 
Buddha insisted we explore if we choose to embark on the challenging 
journey of melting through the holding patterns in the body and mind that 
keep us locked—and lost—in thought. The precepts are not so much about 
restricting impulses as they are about creating a foundation free of strife and 
complications so you can best explore Buddhist practices with the least 
amount of personal or societal disturbance. On a personal level, the precepts 
keep you safely on the rails as you undergo the transformation from tense 
body and turbulent mind to relaxed body and calm mind. 


Following the precepts but not engaging is any intentional practices of 
awareness may support you in living a well-adjusted life in the society into 
which you’ve been born, but you won’t be able to access the 
transformational dimensions of awareness that the careful observation of 
breath and sensory reality can eventually reveal. Engaging in those practices 
but thumbing your nose at the precepts, will land you in hot water sooner or 
later, with the all too real possibility that you’ll have to continue 


your practices behind the barred windows of a jail cell. Forgoing the 
precepts and the practices both will leave you at best floundering in life— 
hopelessly adrift at worst. And so, we’re encouraged to: 


Refrain from harming living things. Refrain from taking what’s not given. 
Refrain from sexual misconduct. Refrain from lying. 


Refrain from taking intoxicants. 


Commit to following these precepts, the Buddha would tell us, and you’ll 
avoid conflict with others while also building a solid foundation on which 
the practices can flourish. 


LR 


Paying impeccable attention to the process of breath and the changing show 
of sensory reality re uires a fierce gentleness. Because awareness is such a 
fickle and elusive orientation, you have to behave like a warrior of 
awareness, doing your best to place your entire attention on your object of 
focus—the breath and sensory world—while regulating the all-too-natural 
impulse to space out in thoughts. But you have to engage your warriorship in 
the most gentle way possible. Raping and pillaging the village of your self 
on the road to greater awareness isn’t going to give you what you want, 
because ultimately the precepts are based on a foundation of love directed 
both to yourself and everyone you encounter. Refrain from this, the precepts 
say, and have love instead. Refrain from that, and watch how people love 
you back. Refrain from all behaviors that the fundamental decency in 
humankind has acknowledged that we collectively need to evolve beyond. 


REFRAIN FROM HARMIN LIVIN 
THIN S 


No more killing. Humans are to be loved, not killed. As much as possible, 
don’t harm any living thing: the animals, the birds, the pulsing terrain of 
nature itself. Such an attitude—and the understanding of how it fosters the 
best part of human nature—may seem obvious to anyone who in any way 
has awakened the feeling consciousness of their heart, but on an 
evolutionary scale, which is measured not in years but in millennia, the 
prominence of the human gene that broadcasts love over the gene that 
broadcasts mindlessly killing whatever is perceived as “other” is a relatively 
recent development. Nor should we be so naive as to think that the gene of 
generalized hatred is getting as successfully eradicated as something like the 
polio virus. We need this precept, which will strike most of the readers of 
this book as obvious, because at all levels in society, from the interpersonal 
to the political, there is still, all too often, more fear than love chosen as the 
behavior of interaction. Politicians, for example, may choose to run 
campaigns built on a tribal hatred that resonates with the worst instincts of 
their base, and sadly, it often works. 


No more gratuitous harming or killing in the world in which we live. No 
more fighting between tribes. The first precept tells us bluntly that it’s not 
okay to take another person’s life. Society has evolved enough that, in most 
cultures, taking another person’s life is considered so unacceptable that 
you’ll be removed from your community—at least for a long time, and 
possibly for the rest of your life. Imagine, as John Lennon might say, a world 
in which tribes no longer participated in warring conflicts that accepted that 
it’s okay to kill one another. You say I’m a dreamer? Of course, but the fact 
that a vision of peace seems far more dreamlike than real is the critical 
reason why embracing the first precept is so important, both personally and 
societally. 


Taken further, it could be argued that there is an implied support in this first 
precept for adopting a vegetarian lifestyle. Don’t harm another person, but 
also by extension, don’t harm any living being—any creature, any fish, any 
bird. For many of us, the injunction against taking another person’s life is 


easy to embrace; the implication that we should refrain from eating the flesh 
of animals goes beyond what we believe the first precept points to. But, 
regardless of where you may think the true focus and intention of the precept 
is directed, it’s calling on you to settle into that more gentle and loving place 
inside yourself, the place that loves more than it hates. 


REFRAIN FROM TAKIN WHAT’S NOT 
IVEN 


Don’t take what isn’t yours, no matter how large or small. Stealing anything 
from anyone creates a terrible disturbance between you and the person you 
rob. If the societal purpose of the precepts is to create an environment of 
good will rather than one of enmity, you don’t want to start taking things that 
don’t belong to you or haven’t been given to you. And the same holds true 
for the transformational purpose of the precepts. Buddhist practices work to 
seed more love within the larger body of society through coming into direct 
contact with the feeling presence of love and compassion— toward yourself 
and toward others—that exists at your core. In this way, the self-absorbed 
practice of meditation is actually one of the most generous and least selfish 
things you can do to help, in your own way, to diminish the suffering that 
exists all around you. How can you possibly attain the honest presence of a 
calm and open mind if you’re constantly sneaking around, filching things, 
and upsetting others? No one ever got enlightened at another person’s 
expense. It just doesn’t work that way. 


REFRAIN FROM SE AL MISCOND CT 


The precepts go on to alert us of the potency of our sexual energies and to 
warn us about indulging in sexual behaviors that hurt ourselves or others. 
Marriages crumble through affairs as regularly as night follows day. The 
societal agreement about relationships is that society works best when the 
energies of jealousy don’t get poked, stimulated, and unleashed. Adding to 
the potential for upheaval, sex can stimulate the energies of our hearts as 
much as the energies of our genitals—and an open heart is a vulnerable 
organ. How could you possibly sit to meditate if you’re caught in the fires of 
hurt and rage that accompany revelations of sexual infidelities or violations, 


regardless of whether you’re the initiator or the receiver of those infidelities? 


The precept does not call for sexual abstinence. It only tells us to refrain 
from sexual misconduct: behaviors that hurt ourselves or others. Does my 


partner consent to what I want us to do together? Is anything that we’re 
doing violating a trust or an agreement that one of us might have with 
someone else? 


Playing sexual games with other people’s partners brings intense drama into 
your life. The karma that’s created is pernicious and will make sitting in 
meditation for long hours difficult. At the same time, what can be e ually 
destructive sexually is to impose celibacy on a young novitiate, as is 
sometimes done in Buddhist and Christian religious circles. One of the 
important challenges of maturation for every human is to figure out how to 
handle and integrate the sexual energies that get so powerfully awakened at 
the onset of puberty. To impose a life of celibacy on a prepubescent child 
who has not yet had to come to grips with the explosive potency of those 
energies, is to engage in sexual misconduct. The explosive awakening of 
sexual energies can be one of the most challenging events in our life. We all 
have to go through it, and no one gets a free pass. Attempting to shield a 
young person from having to grapple with this awakening, no matter how 
well intentioned, is actually sexually abusive. 


REFRAIN FROM LYIN 


For some people, refraining from lying can be the most difficult of the Five 
Precepts to follow. The importance of adhering to the moral compass in the 
first three precepts—not killing, not stealing, and not behaving hurtfully with 
the energies of sexuality—has become, for the most part, well understood 
and recognized, and few people would disagree with the personal and 
societal value of refraining from these behaviors. But the telling of a little 
white lie every now and then? How can this even be considered in the same 
league? 


White lies can become easily discolored as they slip down a slope of 
severity, so that what starts out as a tendency to exaggerate, or to keep 


seemingly innocuous peccadilloes of indiscretion concealed, can build until 
the whiteness of a lie turns increasingly gray and muddied. The practices can 
flourish only in an environment of truth. Distorting or concealing anything 
from someone else sullies the energies you’re attempting to cultivate. 
Itimately, the practices are meant to help you let go of imagined 


overlays to your sense of self as you go deeper into the truth of being alive in 
this moment. If a commitment to uncovering the truth about yourself is your 
goal, how can distortions of truth, no matter how small, support that? 


REFRAIN FROM TAKIN INTO ICANTS 


And finally we get to the fifth precept, to refrain from taking any 
intoxicating substances. For the subject of this book, the precept to abstain 
from intoxicants—which can be broadly defined as anything you can take 
into your body that artificially affects and alters how you experience 
yourself in this moment—is the most controversial of all the precepts and re 
uires the most examination and introspection as the spiritual practices of 
Shiva that we’ll be exploring in the second part of this book can be 
powerfully catalyzed and supported by the ingestion of cannabis. Our way 
through this dilemma and apparent contradiction will be to see how the goals 
of Buddhist and Shaivite practices, while completely compatible and 
supportive of each other, are also different, and what is legitimately 
appropriate in one arena of practice may not be in the other. 


The precept, of course, does not isolate cannabis as the offending intoxicant. 
It paints the world of potentially intoxicating substances with a wide brush, 
and it couldn’t be clearer. Avoid whatever intoxicates you, whatever alters 
the natural condition of your mind and body: drugs, alcohol, any addictive 
substance or, by extension, any addictive behavior whatsoever. 


As Buddhism comes to the individualism-positive societies and socially 
liberal cultures of the West, it is this fifth precept that causes the most 
confusion and problems and arouses the most uestioning. The severity of the 
precepts appears to descend, for most people, from the first precept down to 
the fifth. Taking another person’s life is clearly the most odious of actions, 
both from the perspectives of communal living and individual 


enlightenment, and there can be little argument about the negative effects of 
stealing and of the entire spectrum—from infidelity to rape—of sexual 
misconduct as well. In a society that defends and promotes individual 
expressions of freedom, there is still the understanding that all of these 
actions violate our commitment to communal freedoms. 


It’s when we get to the fourth precept that things start becoming a bit 
murkier, as most people simply can’t view the telling of a little fib every 
once in a while, as being in the same category of just-plain-wrong as the 
taking of another person’s life. (My mother, for example, believed that so 
long as what you’re saying doesn’t hurt another person, it’s the truth.) And, 
when we reach the fifth precept, many people would view an occasional 
lapse more as a minor misstep than a serious crime. While many Buddhist 
schools in the West embrace all five of the precepts e ually, many people 
who consider themselves Buddhists don’t rigidly adhere to this last precept 
at all. Alcohol, in all its many forms is the preferred intoxicant of Western 
Buddhism, much as it’s the preferred intoxicant of Western culture in 
general. Cannabis, however, even for those Buddhists who enjoy their 
occasional or even regular alcoholic beverage, is still generally considered 
incompatible with dharma practices. Many Western Buddhists enjoy an 
alcoholic drink. Far fewer get high on cannabis. 


From the perspective of a teaching that seeks to shift your mind from 
turbulence to uiescence, the problem with alcohol is that it supports the 
former and undermines the latter. A uiescent mind, aligned with the breath 
and aware of the passing show of the present, offers a very different kind of 
release, excitement, and high from the mind of someone who has had several 
drinks too many and is acting out as the life of the party, nevermind the 
mean drunk at the bar or the endlessly obnoxious raconteur jabbering on and 
on about all of life’s miseries or personal triumphs. If you dive so deeply 
into the practice of becoming aware of breath that you and your breath 
become as one, you come to understand that such awareness is a 24/7 
project, not something that you can explore for a few minutes a day in 
formal practice—as beneficial and supportive as that is—and ignore for the 
rest of the day. Once you start experiencing the wonder of a mind that never 
separates itself from the breath, a mind that stays grounded in the awareness 
of the sensory realities of this moment, you see that losing that awareness, 


even for a few short breaths at a time, just plain hurts. And gradually the 
joys of inebriation, and its conse uences as well, start to look a lot less 
appealing. 


Cannabis, on the other hand, has an effect on body and mind that differs 
significantly from that of alcohol. From the perspective of Buddhist dharma, 
the central problem with cannabis is that it can dramatically heighten 
awareness of the feeling presence of the body and the workings of 


the mind which, in itself, shouldn’t sound like a problem for a path of 
practices that is designed to do just that. However, if you’re not consciously 
working with intentional practices that not only bring body and mind to 
greater awareness but also support the releasing of any unnecessary tension 
that gets revealed, then cannabis may ironically end up reinforcing these 
unconscious patterns through granting you a temporary reprieve from them. 
The body, although initially relaxed, can stay further locked in its underlying 
patterns if those patterns are not consciously addressed, felt into, and let go. 


In truth, it’s not just the substance itself that the dharma teachings are 
reacting to, it is the all too common tendency to abuse these substances and 
forfeit, even if only temporarily, a calm presence of mind with a clear and 
continuous perception of present moment reality: the sounds, sights, and 
sensations, the flow of breath. For far too many people, the ability to limit 
their alcoholic intake is about on par with their ability to have only one salty 
chip (which the food industry knows you’re almost genetically programmed 
not to be able to do). And while there are many people— dharma 
practitioner or not—for whom cannabis simply doesn’t work, there are 
others for whom it doesn’t only just not work, but it works very badly 
indeed. And it’s important for those of us who see cannabis as a powerful 
tool and helper, a plant of the earth that expands and enhances spiritual 
consciousness and earthly life, to acknowledge this. Just as there are 
casualties from heroin, alcohol, and crystal meth, there are also people 
whose lives have been upended by their addiction to, and inability to 
tolerate, cannabis. 


But even if the dharma isn’t just protecting the weakest among us whose 
systems not only react badly to cannabis, but who still can’t stop themselves 


from using it—there are still good reasons and rationalizations to insist that 
students of the dharma abstain from it. Cannabis can stimulate thought; 
meditation practices seek to slow thoughts down. Conversely, certain strains 
of cannabis can make the body sleepy; meditation seeks to awaken both 
body and mind from its slumber. Cannabis can make it easier to tolerate the 
circumstances of our lives; meditation aims to transform your relationship to 
those circumstances. Cannabis often makes us want to move our bodies; 
Buddhist dharma sits us down, often for long hours, days, and weeks. 


The dharma also doesn’t much like the not uncommon response of social 
paranoia that cannabis makes some people feel in the presence of others. Nor 
does it view as positive the other all too common response of people 
becoming proverbial couch potatoes, zoning out of themselves rather than 
into themselves, sleepy of mind rather than awakened of awareness, the 
thought parade of the mind just running off. Cannabis accentuates 
whatever’s going on for you, and if you’re not exploring conscious practices 
that use cannabis as a spiritual sacrament, then—from a Buddhist 
perspective—you may experience a temporary relief and relaxation, but 
unwittingly contribute to the holding pattern of tension in your body or the 
stranglehold of thoughts in your mind. 


A DIFFERENT SPIRIT AL 
PERSPECTIVE 


What we’re about to explore in the second part of this book is a very 
different spiritual perspective on cannabis, one that not only doesn’t 
demonize its effects, but views its use as catalytically supportive of its 
practices. As we said earlier, if you want to know what the Buddha knew, 
you have to do what the Buddha did, and the same holds true for Shiva: if 
you want to know what Shiva knew, you have to do what Shiva did, and for 
Shiva the ingestion of cannabis in the form of bhang, a drink made by 
crushing and li uefying cannabis, apparently played an integral role in his 
discovery of the body-oriented practices of dance and yoga. Millions of 
Hindus worship Shiva as one of the holy trinity of the gods of the universe, 
but just worshiping Shiva without exploring his practices—and the 
substances that promote his practices—won’t give you any more awakening 


than would worshiping the Buddha but not entering into the rigorous 
disciplines of meditation practice. 


Having said that, I want to reiterate that, while the practices I’m about to 
present in the second half of this book can all be supported by the ingestion 
of cannabis, they can all be entered and explored as well by Buddhists who 
honor the fifth precept to abstain from any intoxicating substances. You 
don’t have to get high to explore these potent practices. You don’t have to 
use cannabis. But if you’re already someone who’s drawn 


to cannabis, and has found that it works for you, that it enhances your life, 
then these are the practices Il encourage you to explore, practices that can 
take you even higher, into realms of awareness that may not be anywhere 
nearly so accessible to you when you don’t partake of the sacrament of 
Shiva. 


PART 2 


Se 


Ecstatic Body of Shiva 
The Celebration of the Life Force 


THE GREAT HIND GOD SHIVA was the original pothead, the first ever 
personage of record who is said to have enjoyed cannabis. For him, cannabis 
was a Sacred plant, a spiritual sacrament, and legends that have been passed 
down to the present day recount that Shiva would enjoying drinking bhang, 
that his body would then start making spontaneous movements, and that out 
of these movements the body-oriented practices of yoga and dance were 
brought into being. Whether Shiva was an actual human being or a mythical 
figure—and most scholars defer to the latter interpretation—his story speaks 
to a spiritual path that cannabis directly supports and catalyzes. 


For me, he was most likely a bit of both, an actual human onto whom a good 
deal of elaborate, mythic dazzle would be subse uently superimposed. The 


stories of his early life are all too human, and you get a sense of a young 
man with strong spiritual presence but no particular social pedigree, who 
nevertheless fell in love with the daughter of high princely society, wooed 
and wed her, but almost blew the whole deal when he showed up for the 
wedding, which the bride’s parents were already none too pleased about, 
along with his rowdy homeboys, all of whom were said to be “high on 
intoxicants.” After much pleading on Parvati’s part—she was just as smitten 
with him as he with her—her parents relented and the marriage went ahead. 
If the ancient bards were going to invent mythic accounts of a supreme god, 
it doesn’t strike me as all that likely that this would have been the story they 
would have come up with. Add to this that he enjoyed using cannabis—on 
which society probably had just as dim a view then as it does today—and 
very little of this sounds like the stuff of mythic legend. 


But what a grand couple on whom to paint such an extraordinary story, 
raising Shiva to the level of a god, Parvati to the level of a goddess, both of 
them at once so human and divine, both of them so immersed in spiritual 
practices. Nor is it all that hard to differentiate the story of the human lovers 


from the taller bard’s tales, as some of the events sound so eminently human, 
while others . . . well. Smoking cannabis and falling hard for a beautiful 
partner are one thing. Cutting off your child’s head in a jealous fit, and then 
healing that child through affixing the head of a baby elephant to the severed 
neck, is altogether another. FE ually fantastic are the stories of eons of 
meditation, or his angry decapitation of a snake (cutting off heads was, 
evidently, one of his favored ways of acting out his anger) and subse uent 
remorse that moved him to bring the snake back to life by attaching twelve 
heads to its lifeless body (he also, rather obviously, had a decidedly peculiar 
sense of what was aesthetically, as well as societally, acceptable, both of 
which are evidently a mythic god’s prerogative) and appointing it his 
protector. 


Miraculous stories have been attached to the historical Buddha as well and 
tell us how, as soon as he was born, he stood up and walked in the four 
directions of the earth, blessing each one with each perfectly graceful and 
balanced step. But it’s the man, Siddhartha Gautama—who fled the 
anesthetizing comforts of the palace to sit in meditation for long years in the 


forest, wrestling with the dreams of his mind that would have him believe 
they were reality, not dreams—that we resonate with through doing the same 
kinds of meditation practices that he was doing and for many of the same 
reasons as well. 


And so it is with Shiva. Let’s let go of the mythology and fabulous tales, and 
instead meet him as a human, just like you or me—and whoever enjoys 
cannabis as a spiritual sacrament that makes their bodies move 
spontaneously. 


A 


The earliest mention of cannabis in the context of Hindu spiritual practice 
can be found in the Atharva Veda, a sacred Hindu text that may be as many 
as three thousand years old and that speaks of cannabis as one of the five 
most sacred plants that are here on earth to help and heal us. Even so, the use 
of cannabis for spiritual practices is as controversial today in India as it is in 
the West, and the use of cannabis is generally frowned upon by 
contemporary Indian spiritual figures, just as it would be by a church deacon 
in the nited States. The somatophobic*2 bias of our culture— 


which seeks to support a consciousness based on linear thought but is 
uncomfortable with, even fearful of, the felt presence of the body and the 
uality of consciousness it supports—is highly suspicious of, even 
antagonistic toward, the notion that cannabis could actually enhance our 
spiritual understanding, rather than detract from it. In India, millions of 
people call themselves devotees of Shiva, but many are still bound by this 
pervasive bias, which views the very sacrament that Shiva evidently used to 
help him discover yoga and dance as somehow taboo for them. They may 
give themselves permission to drink bhang one day a year on a special Shiva 
holiday, but that’s it. 


Somatophobia runs deep. Its principles so saturate the tissues of our cultural 
body that many people pass their entire lives rarely ever waking up from its 
spell. To embody its gospel is to stifle sensation, to enter into conflictual 
resistance with the world of nature and the felt current of the life force. By 
dampening and putting a dimming lid on the feeling presence of the body, 


somatophobia relegates the experience of human ecstasy to a nonacceptable, 
hence nonexistent, dimension of consciousness and causes the brilliant 
energies of the whole pantheistic realm of organic life to go dark. 
Somatophobia would like to suppress any awareness of these realms from 
accessible experience, and herein lies its problem with cannabis, which, used 
as a spiritual sacrament in conjunction with body-oriented meditation 
practices, powerfully supports the very dimensions of experience that the 
somatophobic bias would like to prohibit. 


The wandering ascetics and sadhus who are devoted to Shiva don’t just 
worship him as an arms-length object of veneration. They invoke him every 
day as they begin their spiritual practices through smoking ganja (what 
cannabis is called in India) to awaken the feeling energies of the body and, 
in areal and palpable way, activate in themselves the same energies that 
Shiva would have stimulated when he would drink bhang. Christian 
devotees, by eating a communion wafer, participate in a ritual that 
symbolically partakes of the body of Christ. For Shaivite sadhus, however, 
there’s nothing at all symbolic about smoking cannabis. They’re not just 
symbolically partaking of Shiva’s body. They’re actively transforming the 
state of their bodies into the bodily experience of Shiva. By doing what 
Shiva did, they’re able to tap into what Shiva must have experienced. 


When my wife was a young woman, she spent time in retreat in the foothills 
of the Himalayas, exploring yoga practices that she’d learned in Varanasi. 
She would often awaken in the morning to find a group of wandering Shiva 
babas—ascetics following Shiva’s practices—on her porch where they had 
sought shelter during the night. They always treated her with great respect 
and would invite her to participate with them in their morning yoga 
practices, which always began with a ritual invocation to Shiva by the 
passing around of a small clay pipe called a chillum, which was filled with 
cannabis. From one person to the next, the chillum would be passed. 
Everyone would inhale deeply, holding the sacred smoke in their lungs as 
long as possible. Only after the chillum had made several rounds would they 
begin to do their yoga asanas, and they told my wife that the ganja was what 
allowed them to feel their way so deeply into their practices. 


Contemporary Indian commentators may attempt to explain away Shiva’s 


use of cannabis by suggesting that drinking bhang gave him more energy, 
but this is a specious and inade uate answer, most likely proposed by 
scholarly commentators who’ ve rarely, if ever, smoked cannabis themselves. 
Cannabis, especially the purer strains of sativa, does not just give you 
energy. Cannabis wakes the unfelt body up. It powerfully stimulates 
awareness of the body as a field of minute tactile sensations— vibrating, 
shimmering, flowing, buzzing. It stimulates the current of the life force, 
which can be felt as waves of tactile sensations and energies spreading 
through the entire body. It shifts awareness away from the mind and 
redirects it back into the body. It exposes the resistance and tension of the 
somatophobic body and offers in its place the possibility of an alternative, 
highly embodied consciousness based on the conscious relaxation of those 
tensions. 


If the path of the Buddha primarily follows along the stepping-stones of the 
mind on its way to freedom, the path of Shiva traverses a different route as it 
moves through the loamy soil of the cellular energies and feeling presence of 
the body. On every part of the body, down to the smallest cell— and perhaps 
even smaller, down even to the smallest subatomic levels of energy and 
matter—minute little pinprick blips of sensation can be felt to exist, and 
even though these sensations are unimaginably small and oscillating at 
incredibly rapid rates, they can still be distinctly felt as a mass or flow of 
vibrations. To start reexperiencing this literally sensational 


dimension of our consciousness, all we have to do is let go of our obsession 
with the thinking mind and turn our attention instead back to the feeling 
body. 


Buddhism relaxes the body through calming the mind. The path of Shiva 
illuminates the mind through awakening and liberating the potent energies 
of the body. And, while this illumination and awakening are e ually 
accessible to meditators exploring deeply body-oriented approaches to 
Buddhist practice, it is especially true for Shaivite practitioners who use 
cannabis to support and catalyze their practices. The Buddha’s path is about 
purification of mind and body. The practices of Shiva are about celebration 
—awakening, honoring, surrendering to, exulting in the feeling current of 
the life force that passes through the body. They’re about waking up the 
body’s sensations and dancing on the currents of its liberated energies, like 
a body surfer riding a wave in the ocean. 


Shiva wants to wake the body up from its long slumber, viewing the 
awakened body as the direct doorway to the dimensions of embodied 
consciousness described in the Vedas. To awaken the body from its 
hibernation from feeling is to become ever more grounded in the sensory 
experience of the present moment. Thoughts jump to the future or retreat 
into the past, but the felt awareness of the body can only be experienced 
right now. And then right now again as we soon discover that the felt 
presence of the body, passing through what we call time, is more a 
phenomenon of flow than stasis. Shiva celebrates our miraculous 
participation in the pulsing current of organic life, which courses through 
every single moment, taking all of the natural world along with it on its 
journey from here to here. His practices can so ground you in dynamically 
felt presence that past and future, which can be known only as thoughts, 
momentarily disappear. In the chapters that follow, we’ll present specific 
practices that, catalyzed by cannabis, can guide us to an awakened 
celebration, rather than a habitual blockage, of the felt presence of 
sensations and the river of the life force. 


The Dance of Shiva 


SED AS A SPIRIT AL SACRAMENT, the first thing that cannabis can do 


is heighten awareness of the trillions of minute tactile sensations that fill 
and pass through the conduit of your body from head to foot. What is it that 
you start to feel after you draw Shiva’s sacrament into your lungs and hold 
it there as long as you can? What is it that this modest plant—that never 
pretties itself up with brightly colored flowers and grows so rapidly and 
readily that it’s come to be known as a weed—brings so dramatically to 
your attention? What is the buzz, the shimmer, that you suddenly feel in 
your body? Where does it come from? Is it the energy of life, the current of 
the life force, streaming through your body? Is it the cellular dance, the 
flurry of constant motion going on unceasingly within the miracle of the 
human cell? Is it the deep ground state of consciousness itself trying to 
break through the barrier to its expression and make its presence literally 
felt? Does it even matter what it is? 


When you first start awakening and exploring the feeling presence of your 
body, with or without Shiva’s sacrament, you become aware of different 
ualities, textures, and tones of sensation from one part of the body to the 
next. Some of these sensations are like the shimmer of softly falling rain, 
dropping down out of clouds of tenderness. They bathe us in their spreading 
glow, and it’s easy to welcome them. Others are much more challenging in 
their texture and viscosity. Some are outright painful, and we uickly 
understand why we’ve been holding back on feeling them. Others may feel 
too compacted, as if too much sensation is filling up too small a space—the 
somatic version of a black hole that’s sucked the surrounding life energy 
into it. Some may introduce us to ualities of feeling and levels of intensity 
—both ecstatic and frightening—that we may never have realized lie 
dormant within the feeling presence of the body. 


Some sensations may seem completely physical, while others can be 
accompanied by strong memories, emotions, or insights. The unconscious, 


postulated the psychoanalyst Wilhelm Reich, is not stored in some remote 
repository of the brain, but is lodged within the tissues of the body, and this 
is an idea that makes a good deal of sense as, so much of the time, we are so 
unconscious of the body. We don’t feel it—its sensations, its flows of 
energy, its feeling presence. Where better to store the unconscious contents 
of our psyche than in tissues we’re unconscious of? 


Sometimes life crushes us. Sometimes it lifts us up. The imprinted 
memories of those experiences all get stored in the parts of your body 
associated with the original experience. If people were to draw a picture of 
their bodies, indicating where they felt open and happy, where they felt 
chronic pain, and where they might feel nothing at all, no two drawings 
would ever be the same. 


The dance of Shiva is one of awakening and welcoming back the feeling 
presence of the body and then letting go, surrendering to the currents and 
flows of sensation that want to pass through the body, surrendering to any 
physical movements the body might want to make. Shiva’s path is always 
about movement. Buddha sits, but Shiva dances, always surrendering to the 
impulse to move, fully understanding that holding the body still blocks the 
feeling current of the cosmos and keeps us locked upward, in the egoic 
mind, unable to drop down into presence. 


Cannabis exaggerates whatever it is that’s happening to you in this present 
moment: the thoughts you’re thinking, the sensations you’re having, the 
emotions you may be feeling. Sounds become clearer and more distinct. 
Vision becomes more lustrous and brilliant. But from Shiva’s perspective, 
what’s most helpful about cannabis is that it can powerfully stimulate the 
soma, the felt presence of the body. What we’re ordinarily so out of touch 
with, we suddenly start feeling. 


This accentuation of awareness can’t be written off as just an effect of a 
drug, for cannabis does not in itself create sensations. It only heightens your 
awareness of whatever’s already there to be felt, and it’s up to you whether 
you want to play with this heightened awareness and let it guide you on a 
path of healing, opening you to a consciousness that embraces feeling 
presence. 


To enter into the dance of Shiva is to embark on a journey of feeling 
presence, to ride upon its current like a bareback rider on a horse, letting it 


take you wherever it needs to, trusting that the current has an innate 


intelligence, and that it wants to heal you by reconnecting you to your felt 


nature. And so you yield and follow where the current wants to take you. 
As body comes alive in sensation and breath, as it awakens and melts 
through the barriers of physical tension that keep sensations muted and the 
life force restrained, mind awakens and melts as well. 


INVOCATION 
“Bom, Shiva!” 


The wandering Shiva babas always call out to Shiva, and bring their 
chillum to their forehead in a gesture of prayer as they begin to smoke 
ganja. In calling out Shiva’s name, they’re also calling out to themselves, to 
that place in themselves that can come so alive in felt presence. “Come, 
Shiva. Wake yourself up in me.” Through inhaling Shiva’s sacrament, they 
know that the herb will stimulate feeling presence in and through their 
body, just as it did for Shiva. And they’re open to submitting to its effects 
and surrendering to its current, just as Shiva did. 


For other people, these kinds of rituals may feel forced and unnecessary. No 
matter. The path of Shiva is not a path of enforced rules and regulations. It’s 
a path of letting go, taking responsibility for yourself, trusting in yourself, 
so that you’ ll know if a formal invocation works for you or not. The 
important thing is that you take your first toke, start opening to the feeling 
presence that begins to emerge, and surrender to its impulse to move. 
Inhaling Shiva’s sacrament and holding it in your lungs is the true 
invocation. 


I always encourage people who want to explore using cannabis, not just as a 
beneficial drug but as a spiritual sacrament, to begin by taking what I refer 
to as a “homeopathic dose.” It’s not about smoking joint after joint. Just 
take one toke, perhaps two or three at the most. Shiva’s practices are 
powerful, so most people don’t need a great deal of the THC, the principle 
psychoactive component in cannabis, to launch them onto Shiva’s path. 
Start by taking just one toke. And then relax. Maybe you’re sitting in a 
comfortable chair. Maybe you’re reclining in bed. Maybe you’re already 
standing. Just relax. 


Shiva is said not only to have smoked cannabis, but to have consumed it as 
a drink as well. As anyone who has experimented with both knows, the 
effect of smoking is almost immediate, while the effects of eating the herb 
—either in food or beverage form—take a longer time to feel. And the 
uality of the sensations and feelings that emerge are different as well. 
Smoking gives you an almost immediate buzz. Taking an edible (a food 
infused with cannabis) or drinking bhang slowly builds a strong presence of 
sensation over time—less vibratory perhaps, but deeply felt. Both work 
well for exploring Shiva’s practices. When you smoke or vaporize, though, 
the effects are almost immediate, and Shiva’s dance begins right away. 
When you eat or drink cannabis, you generally don’t start feeling the effects 
for forty-five minutes or an hour, and so the dance begins some time after 
the invocation. 


Invoke Shiva. 

Relax. 

And let the dance begin... 

The Sutra of the Dancing Shiva *3 
Bom, Shiva 

Come to standing, 

balancing on both legs, 


like a tree swaying in the bree e, swaying slowly back and forth, back and 
forth. 


Hear what’s here to be heard. 
See what’s here to be seen. 


Feel the body coming back to life. Sensations start humming. Energies get 
stimulated. 


Your sensory fields become heightened, 
swaying back and forth. 

There are two doors. 

One leads you 

to the mind that thinks thoughts. 


The other takes you away from your thoughts and into the body that feels 
sensations. 


Without discrediting the consciousness that thinks thoughts, 
choose the second door for now. 

Go in. 

Wait... 

and ust receive 

whatever you start feeling. 


DK 


Whatever you first start feeling is the doorway and all you need to do is to 
walk through, right into the sensation. 


Any embellishing of the doorway, 
somehow thinking that it should be different from what it is, 


only blocks your entrance through. So start from exactly where you are, 
walk through the door, 


and then ust allow 

whatever wants to start happening 

to happen. 

As soon as you feel something somewhere in your body, welcome it, 
relax into it, 

and watch as it starts changing and morphing into something else. 

Maybe the texture of the sensation will change, maybe it will build, 
maybe it will feel as though you’re dropping deeper into yourself, 


maybe you’ll have a sudden insight or be faced with a chronic dilemma. 
What wants to emerge in your body 


when you walk through the doorway of sensation, relax, 
feel, 


and yield in this way? 


4 


Like a tightrope walker whose life depends on it, start playing with balance. 
A shaft of sensation 

runs through the vertical axis of your body. Playing with balance 

releases blockages to this shaft, 


layer by layer. 


When you play with balance, 

you don’t have to brace yourself 

against gravity’s pull, but can feel supported, buoyed up, 
by it instead. 

If you stay standing through balancing and relaxing, 
rather than through bracing and tensing, 

you can relax tensions in the body 


that keep sensation and breath imprisoned and block the current of the life 
force. 


But you’re not a fence post. 
You’re alive 


and life is movement. Constant movement through time and space. It never 
stands still. 


SO.2 45 

As you keep playing with balance, 

the body naturally starts to move. 

You won't know how you’re going to move until you do, 
until you respond to the feeling presence 


and feel how 


and at what pace 

it wants to move you. 

Let the swelling flow of sensations, 
like the tides in the ocean, 

be the force that moves you. 

Follow the feeling. 

Ride upon the body’ sensational tides. 


The more you let the body spontaneously move, surrendering to the current 
of sensation— 


an arm here, a leg there 

a swoop, a dip, 

a yawning stretch, 

a forceful thrust— 

the more sensation keeps flowing, 

body stays alive, 

and you don‘ retreat back into the thinking mind. Let yourself move 
like a cat waking up from a long nap, 

like a leaf in a stream, 


like the branches on a tree 


through which a wind is blowing. 

Ecstasy is ex stasis, 

leaving fro en stillness behind 

and surrendering to movement. 

What happens to you 

when you’re no longer the thinking mind but the moving body, 
when you’re no longer lost in thought 


but lost in movement? 


4 


The dance of Shiva awakens the currents that want to pass through the long 
shaft of your body 


Individual sensations, 

once aroused, 

mass together in undulating waves. 
Waves build in intensity 

and crash upon the shores 

of the body’s physical boundaries. 
From one moment to the next, 


like a sea whose motions never stop, 


the river of the body’s sensations doesn’t ust shimmer, 
it flows, 

building and subsiding 

ust like the flow of tides. 


The felt currents that get awakened are the handmaidens of evolution as 
they ask that you keep yielding, through calm waters and rapids alike. 


Let the currents move and move through you, trusting and knowing 


they are moving you in the direction of your healing along the tra ectory of 
your personal evolution. 


DR 


Shiva’s great gift to us 

is the understanding 

that awakening happens through movement, constant movement, 
no matter how subtle, 


one motion feeding into the next, the body continuing to move, never 
coming to standstill. 


A rush of sensations emerges 
and moves you 
and then the next layer of sensations surfaces and the next, 


layer after layer 


until your body comes alive throughout its entire length, fluidly and fully, 
its blockages resolved, your body uplifted, filled with grace, 


your sense of self filled with the glow of presence merging with the fullness 
of nature... 


... which then allows the next deeper layer of holding and resistance 
to come to the surface for you to feel and surrender to, 

over and over and over again, 

layer after layer, 

wide open one moment, 

contracted back down the next, 


like the expansive and contractive motions of a single celled amoeba. 


4 


Watch what happens when you become lost in thought, 

as you will, 

ust as you mostly do whether you’ve taken Shiva’s sacrament or not. 
At those moments, 

when you become aware that you’ve become lost in thought, 

what’s happened to the feeling presence of your body? 


Hasn‘t it receded again 


back into the unfelt? 
Hasn‘t the natural expansive radiance of the awakened body 
become more contracted back down and into the physical body, 


where it gets lodged as compressed tension? Hasn't your breath suddenly 
become shallower, more constricted? 


And, then, what happens to the thought 

when you remember to reawaken the feeling presence of the body, 

when you pass your attention through the body, 

inviting sensation to come back to life once again, to billow and blossom? 
What happens when you yield, 

once again, 

to the current that wants to move you? 

Thought and sensation cannot coexist. 

When you can keep the sensations of the body alive and felt, 

the conventional mind that knows only the language of thought, 


but is estranged from the language of sensation, has little ground on which 
to stand 


and proclaim the exclusivity of its perspective. Sometimes your sensations 
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expand to fill the sky. 


Other times they may crush you. 
Just trust the sensations, 

and trust their cycling nature. 
Expanding. 

Contracting. 

Like the pulse of life itself. 


The expansions can be heavenly, the contractions frightening. Don’t be 
scared. 


Trust the sensations 
and go wherever they’re taking you. 
This is the dance, 


riding the current of the expansion until it changes, riding the current of the 
contraction until it 


resolves, 
layer upon layer, 


always moving. 
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Don't do yourself the disservice of thinking 


that there’s some kind of final destination of embodied resolution, 


some kind of holy grail of body and mind, 
that you’re striving to arrive at. 


The dance of Shiva is about riding the current, staying in constant, 
unbraced motion 


in response to the current, 


celebrating your participation in the current, surrendering to its pushes, 
pulls, and swayings, day after day, 


a practice of celebrating the wonder and grace of the feeling presence of 
the life force, 


always and ever moving in the direction of healing. 


So you’re not trying to attain some far off goal. You’re ust letting yourself 
exult 


in the feeling presence and current that’s being stimulated now. 
You’re ust letting yourself dance, 
riding upon the currents of change. 
LK 
After some time, 
the effects of Shiva’s sacrament start subsiding, 
leaving your body. 
You may want to lie down on your back 


and ust relax. 


Or not. 


Only you can dance your dance, and it’s the discovery of your dance that 
keeps propelling you onward. 


I awaken the feeling presence of the body, 


and I surrender to its current. 


A 


So strongly can cannabis awaken feeling presence throughout the body that 
it could be considered a medicine to treat acute somatophobia, in which we 
become a thinking head completely cut off at the neck from the felt 
presence of the body (what it would say on its promotional label might read 
something like “helps you reconnect with your felt nature and open to the 
healing energies of the organic world; helps you actually feel these energies 
as a flow of constantly changing sensations whose awakening brings the 
body back to felt life; gets you in touch with the lived reality of your body 
in this moment rather than the ideas you might have about reality in your 
mind.”). 


Once you take Shiva’s sacrament into your body, feeling presence starts 
coming back to life. As more and more masses of sensation keep coming 
forth out of their unfelt shadows, you also start becoming aware that within 
the sensation is a motive force, an urgency to move in some manner as a 
natural response to that awareness. Shimmering sensations flow on their 


own gentle stream, and you can ride along easily on their current. 
Compacted sensations of constriction, tension, and pain will generate a 
more intense current, and the motions that occur will naturally be different. 


An East Indian teacher of mine once told me, in response to a uestion about 
the extremes of contracted pain and expansive openness that I would move 
between: “The energies informing each are exactly the same. It’s just that 
with one the energies are flowing, with the other they’re stuck. When you 


feel overflowing with bliss ... dance. And then when you feel in great pain 
... dance. Just don’t expect the one dance to look like the other.” 


Every sensation is e ually precious. This is easy to understand when feeling 
presence becomes unified, radiates expansively outward, and merges with 
the larger current of nature, but much more challenging when —perhaps 
immediately following such an opening—a layer of deep contraction 
surfaces. If you try to detour around the layers of painful contraction, you’ll 
only block your passage through. If you let yourself feel everything—the 
good, the bad, the beautiful, the ugly—the current keeps moving. The 
practice is just to keep allowing the currents to move, to keep passing right 
through body and mind, healing pains, resolving tensions, and exposing 
ever deeper sedimentary layers of holding and tension to be felt, 
surrendered to, and released, not unlike how the layers of an onion can be 
peeled away, in their own time, so that there’s nothing left. Who do you 
become when you make your way through all the layers of holding in your 
body until there’s nothing left? 


Your physical body is made of the elements of earth, but your experiential 
body is composed of sensation. When we’re off in our minds, with thoughts 
thinking themselves and our body sleepy and removed, sensations are likely 
to be dull, perhaps with specific areas of chronic pain, and sometimes, if the 
thought is so very captivating, we may just not feel any sensations at all. 


Your Shiva body is your physical body awakened, composed of earth 
elements but vibrantly felt as awakened flows of sensations and currents of 
felt energies. When you feel into an area of your physical body that feels 
taut, tense, or overly still, the natural impulse of the body is to move in 
response. Through the motions of a spontaneous stretch, the tension 
dissipates, and the current of the life force can be felt to flow more freely 
again. Holding the body still, holding back its innate impulse to move, 


blocks the current of the life force just as a lock in a canal blocks the flow 
of water, so, as Shiva’s sacrament starts making itself felt in your body, let 
yourself move. So often we hear people saying—at times in their lives 
when they’ve perhaps fallen into a kind of rut—that they feel stuck. Doesn’t 
it make sense that the way to deal with feeling stuck is to start moving? 


Opening to the Organic Currents of the Life Force through Yoga, 
Meditation, and Breath 


THE LEGENDS ABO T SHIVA speak of how he brought not only the 
spontaneous expression of dance to the world, but how he also discovered, 
in his surrender to sensation and movement, the physical asanas, or postures 
of hatha yoga. Both practices—dance and yoga—let us awaken and inhabit 
the entire body, taking us deep into our soma, revealing interior territories 
that we may be unaware of, and both are natural bodily responses to taking 
Shiva’s sacrament. Some of us, inspired by Shiva’s story and wanting to 
follow his path of practices, may feel more drawn to the freedom of the 
dance. Others may resonate with the more systematic program—the 
prescribed series of postures—of traditional hatha yoga. And still others 
might be drawn to both. In either case, the fundamental principles of Shiva 
are the same and can be applied e ually. 


When you begin the dance, you start by awakening sensation, relaxing, and 
then surrendering to whatever movements the body wants to make. In the 
traditional postures of hatha yoga you can do exactly the same, although a 
Shiva orientation toward hatha yoga will emphasize organic movements in 
each of the asanas far more than how they are most often taught. 


For example, take the simple backbend of bhu angasana, the cobra pose. 
Many of the asanas are named for animals, and the cobra pose indeed looks 
like a snake, lying on the ground with its head and body raised, as if in 
charmed arousal to the music of a flute. In many yoga classes, the cobra 
pose is taught as a primarily static stretch. You lie on your stomach on the 
floor, place your hands on the floor underneath your shoulders, press down 
on your hands, raise your head and torso, ease your way up into your fullest 
extension, and then maintain this stretch for a prescribed period of time or 


number of conscious breaths. But hatha yoga is not just a stretching 
exercise, and the purpose of these poses is not just to reach your fullest 
extension or flexion but rather to use them to explore, discover, open, and 
heal the soma. For postures named after specific animals, it can be further 
helpful to imagine that you are the animal after which the pose is named. 


Snakes responding to the melody of a flute don’t just rise up in full 
extension and stay there. They slither. They wriggle. They slide and glide, 
with waves of rippling motion passing through the length of their sinuous 
body. 


Try this as you lie on the floor and enter into the cobra pose. As you press 
your hands into the ground, let yourself start rising up like a snake. Don’t 
just press up into the asana as a physical stretch. Let your inner snake 
emerge (go ahead and hiss if you like). Maybe your body wants to sway and 
undulate back and forth. Maybe it wants to rise upward and sink back down 
again before extending upward again, and again. Maybe your shoulders 
want to move. Maybe your head wants to move around in all sorts of 
directions as though you’re a snake looking for the source of the music 
that’s aroused it and caused it to awaken and move. See how deeply you can 
enter into your snake nature. Movements come freely when you let your 
inner snake out. As you keep allowing these movements to occur, breath 
keeps getting freed as well, as it becomes easier to let ever fuller and deeper 
breaths make their spontaneous way through your body—far easier than if 
you were to stretch upward and hold your posture at its fullest extension. 
Let your breath keep moving into areas of your body that are still resisting 
their snake nature and holding still. Let your snake dance take you on a 
journey to the asana’s frontiers of discovery. 


Without cannabis, yoga asanas can be opportunities for healing through 
feeling and relaxing into deep stretches and breath. But adding Shiva’s 
Sacrament to your practice provides an extra invitation and incentive, not 
just to feel and relax, but to allow organic movement to occur in response to 
whatever it is that you’re feeling, relaxing, and yielding to. Let each of your 
yoga asanas become individual dance platforms, each a different 
opportunity to explore and find the multitude of ways that the body 
naturally wants to move and breathe within the asana. Let each of your 
asanas become occasions for exploration, awakening, and focusing on 
sensation throughout the entire body—not just at the obvious location of 
maximum stretch—expanding your knowledge of what’s contained in the 


body like an astronomer expanding his or her knowledge, ever outward, 
about the stars and galaxies in the universe. 


Shiva’s practices are never oriented to far-off goals. They’re about 
awakening sensation as it is, right now, relaxing into it, and then allowing 
movement to occur however it wants to. They’re about yielding to the 
awakened current of the body, letting it—not a preconceived plan in your 
mind—move you. Any ambitious striving for sensation or embellishment of 
movement is to Shiva’s practices what kryptonite is to Superman: it will 
block you on your path and weaken you in your practice. The greatest 
ballerina in the world can’t dance your dance better than you can. In any 
yoga asana, you let yourself explore the edges of your flexibility, breath, 
and natural motion just as your highly flexible yoga teacher explores his or 
hers. 


Feel, relax, accept, yield: This is the simple formula for Shiva’s practices. 
So never strive to be different than you are, to mold your experience into 
something else. Let your surrender to the embodied current do that for you. 
All sensations change, so all you need to do is awaken the sensation . . . and 
then wait for it to change into something else . . . and then into something 
else... and something else... . 


Can you explore tadasana, the standing posture, like a seahorse floating in 
the ocean, drifting along on the current, relaxing tensions in the body? Can 
you rely on the dance of effortless balance—not the bracing tension in your 
musculature—to keep you upright? Don’t impose your idea of upright 
posture and balance onto your body from the outside in, freezing yourself 
there like a soldier standing at attention. Just feel what’s here to be felt, and 
allow the body to start making subtle, spontaneous adjustments to sensation 
and breath as you keep finding your way to an ever more upright grace, 
supported by the sea of gravity, so like the salty waters of the ocean in 
which the seahorse floats. 


From Shiva’s perspective, exploring tadasana for long periods leads you 
directly into his dance as movement—no matter how subtle or small— 
begets more movement. Trees sway in the breeze, and so too do our tallest 
skyscrapers. If the branches of trees are unable to move—as, for example, 
when freezing snow covers them in a layer of ice—they break apart. Bring 
this attitude of feeling and relaxing the entire body into all your yoga 


asanas. Allow subtle stretches, spontaneous motions, and liberations of 


breath to occur. In this way, your hatha yoga practice becomes an 
expression of Shiva’s dance. 


If you’re not already familiar with a se uence of yoga asanas, attend a class 
and learn the basic postures. Then you can explore the asanas on your own, 
at home, after invoking Shiva. No one, no matter how much expertise they 

may have, can tell you how to inhabit and move your body. They can guide 
you and show you where the paths of exploration are to be found, but then 

it’s up to you to embark on the journey of discovery. 
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Even though Shiva’s practices are largely oriented toward dance and yoga, 
this does not preclude sitting meditation as a platform for the deep 
awakening of sensation and the surrendering to movement and breath. From 
a Buddhist perspective, one reason that cannabis doesn’t work so well with 
sitting practices—beyond the prohibition against mind-altering substances 
—is that sitting is primarily a posture of stability: when you sit down to 
meditate, you secure your place and stay there. Cannabis, on the other hand, 
makes the body want to move. 


From the perspective of Shiva, however, sitting meditation can be entered 
into more as an exploration of an asana than as a more traditional practice 
of focusing the mind on an object of observation. Padmasana, the sitting 
posture, lets you explore the dynamic dance of effortless balance, the 
floating of the upright spine, and the dramatic liberation of sensation and 
energy. Padmasana introduces you to The Line, a condition of such sudden 
letting go through the dance of balance that a long shaft of awakened 
energies can be felt to pass through the length of the entire body. 
Padmasana is often viewed as the culminating posture of yoga, the posture 
through which you can open to the largest embodied wisdom. All the 
preliminary asanas address and melt tensions throughout the body as 
preparation for you now to sit down and surrender to the organic currents of 
the life force. 


Traditionally, the Shiva yogi sits cross-legged on the ground, with spine 
upright and erect, buoyed up by gravity, like a strong but willowy lightning 
rod connecting sky and earth. Most of the preparatory asanas can be 
explored for only relatively short periods of time, but you can sit in 


padmasana for hours on end, during which time you can keep exploring and 
surrendering to the many natural motions—in both body and breath—that 
the posture can stimulate, just as you would with any other asana. 


Buddhist meditation practices are often oriented toward controlling the 
mind through focusing on an object of observation—be it the breath, a 
chant, a mental image, the process of mind and body itself—and then gently 
bringing it back to its object as soon as you become aware that you’ve 
momentarily lost your focus, that your mind has wandered and you’ve gone 
off in thought. The practices of Shiva are less about focusing the mind than 
they are about surrendering to the felt current of the body. They don’t so 
much steer the boat down the stream, but rather they awaken the current 
and let go to it. In this way, sitting meditation becomes more like floating 
along the river of your embodied soul than an exercise in concentration. 


The distinction between these two approaches to meditation becomes 
particularly clear with respect to both the posture of the body and the 
orientation toward breath. Buddhists tend to sit relatively still, but a Shiva 
yogi will not stay frozen in padmasana any more than she or he would when 
exploring the cobra pose. As he or she lets go into the full potency of 
feeling presence through the play of balance, subtle spontaneous 
movements—in response to both breath and the emerging waves of 
sensation—emerge in the body. Sometimes these motions will be relatively 
small: the force of breath, inhaling, exhaling, passing through the length of 
the body and causing subtle motion to occur at every joint. Other times, the 
upper body may start breaking out into movements or spontaneous stretches 
that more resemble expressive dance than what we conventionally think of 
as sitting meditation. The common ground shared by these different 
motions—small and large—is that both occur through allowing, not doing, 
through letting go, yielding, and surrendering to the felt current, and not 
through any imposition of a pattern of movement. 


The second major distinction between Buddhist and Shaivite practice is in 
the attitude toward the breath. In traditional Buddhist practices, breath is 
mostly an object of observation, an altogether natural process that you keep 
bringing your focused attention back to. But in Shaivite practices breath 
becomes more a subject or agent of transformation that you surrender to 
from the moment you sit down to the conclusion of your meditation 
practice. 


Buddhist practice almost always begins with the simple instruction to 
observe the breath as it enters and leaves the body. But for Shaivite practice, 
breath is a force to surrender to, not just a phenomenon to watch, and the 
more we’re able to let go fully to this mighty force, the more consciousness 
automatically starts to transform itself. Falling under the narcoleptic spell of 
somatophobia, humans are evolving into a species of “sub-ventilators.” We 
hold back on the mighty impulse to breathe. We inhibit the fullest 
expression of breath, taking in an amount of oxygen that is enough to keep 
the body alive, but not enough to keep it ecstatic. And we restrict the breath 
through bringing tension into the tissues of the body, holding the rib cage 
exceedingly still, freezing the diaphragm that is the initiator of breath. 


For Buddhists, the notion of liberation implies a transformation of 
consciousness that is based on releasing yourself from the hold of the mind 
that fosters and broadcasts limiting beliefs about yourself. For Shiva, the 
action of liberation is better directed toward the freeing of sensation from 
its exile in the land of the unfelt, freeing the breath from its imprisonment in 
unnecessarily still and inert flesh. The most sophisticated instruction that I 
or anyone else can give you to help you let go of restriction to sensations 
and breath is the simple permission to do so. Know in your heart that it’s 
completely okay to let go. Contrary to the implied messages of the 
somatophobic culture, anything that emerges—no matter how subtle or 
intense—is okay to feel and experience. In fact, it’s the perfect thing for you 
to be experiencing right now; if it weren’t, you would be experiencing 
something else. 


Just as a professional dancer goes through an intense practice of warming 
up and stretching before going out onto the stage to perform, a meditator in 
Shiva’s tradition may like to do an intensive session of hatha yoga or 


surrender deeply to the dance before sitting down to explore the practice of 
padmasana. 


The Sitting Dance of Shiva *4 
Bom, Shiva 

After awakening the body 
through dance or yoga, 

sit down, 


cross your legs in front of you, and begin to explore padmasana. You may 
want to sit on a cushion, 


to raise your pelvis slightly higher than your knees, and place the cushion 
on top of a soft, supportive mat 

to ease the pressure on your legs, 

ust as your Buddhist brothers and sisters do. Just feel, 

ust relax. 

Start exploring the asana. 

The torso starts to play 

with the dance of balance 


like a flower reaching up to the sun, drawing its roots down into the earth, 
the upright spine floating in gravity, feeling pulled upward 


and grounded down at the same time. 


Breath by breath, 
ust let go. 
Let go 


into the felt awareness of body while you simultaneously let go into the 
fullness of inhalation. 


Remember: 

you’re not a fence post. 

You’re a tree swaying in the bree e, and the winds that blow 
want to free you 


from unnecessary holding, unnecessary tensions in your body. Every 
moment the wind of breath 


passes through your body, 
in and out, 
in and out. 


Tensions in the body inhibit the wind of breath, so ust keep letting go, keep 
relaxing tension, keep letting the body, from head to foot, 


come alive with sensations, 


come alive with amoeba like motion that resolves blockage to the breath 
and keeps you floating on your cushion. Keep exploring the asana. 


There’s no perfected place of balance that you’re trying to attain 


and then maintain. 


There’s only the play of balancing, and letting go, 
from one breath to the next, 

one sensation to the next. 

You’re not trying to anchor yourself 

in any harbor of clarity. 

You’re ust setting out ona float trip 


on a river of breath, sensations, awareness, movement. 
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Surrender to the current 

of the awakening sensations of the body, 
and let them move you. 

Surrender to the fuller winds of breath 


that awakening sensations liberates. 
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How does your body want to move in padmasana? Is it a subtle motion 
of liberated breath passing through more 
of the long column of the torso, 


like a wave moving through a body of water? Is it a more pronounced 


motion 
like a dancer riding upon a magic carpet, 
or a yogi exulting in the exploration of a stretch? Remember: 


You’re not initiating movement. You’re simply allowing movement. The 
dance of balance 


allows you to keep letting go 


because you no longer need muscular tensing to remain upright. So keep 
playing with balance, 


and keep letting go. 
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A shallow breath is necessary for thought. 


A surrendered, full breath takes you into ecstasy. As you keep surrendering 
to the breath, 


feel how it wants to pass through more of the long shaft of your body as 
though it were cleaning out 


the inside of a bamboo, 
preparing it to become a flute. Does the breath want to speed up? Let it. 
Does the breath want to slow its pace? 


Let it. 
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When you get lost in thought, 

as you inevitably will, 

or if breath and sensation become overwhelming, as they inevitably might, 
examine your body. 


Where have you lost awareness of sensation? Where does the current of the 
life force feel 


congested? 


Where are you holding still in your body to inhibit the fullest breath 
possible to you in this moment? 


A 


To let thought go, 
to become more grounded, 
once again, 


in the fullness of soma, of feeling presence, pass your awareness through 
your body, part by part, 


ust opening to whatever sensation can be felt to exist 
in that part of the body. 


Once body comes together again as a unified field of presence, start letting 
go again. 
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Ride upon the free flow 


of sensation, 

of breath, 

of movement, 

letting it take you on a ourney 
into the deepest interior 

of your feeling presence, 

of your embodied consciousness. 


As body keeps coming ever more alive, awakened throughout its long shaft, 
feel how you and Nature— 


body, vision, and sound— 
start merging into one, 
an undivided wholeness of flowing movement. 


While the preceding meditation can be e ually explored by Buddhists— 
especially those following one of the more body-oriented approaches to 
practice—cannabis can dramatically stimulate its potency. The current 
sitting posture of most Buddhists has become far too still, and one of 
Shiva’s great gifts to us is his simple permission to allow motion to occur in 
your sitting posture rather than staying frozen like a garden statue of the 
Buddha. The motions that can occur in sitting, just like the motions that can 
occur in yoga and dance, need to be unpremeditated, spontaneous, allowed 
motion. You can’t impose a way of moving onto your exploration of 
padmasana. You just want to feel, relax, breathe, relax .. . and yield. Often 
the movements are subtle and understated. Other times they may become 
more expressive. 


The music that your body moves to is more felt than heard. The body hums. 
It buzzes. Trust in the operatic score of the current that’s playing and 
passing through you. Sometimes it passes through easily, like a soft breeze 
through the shaft of a hollow bamboo. But then the music might change, 
and the next, deeper level of holding and tension gets revealed. And 
suddenly the free and open breath is gone, and you’re confronted, once 
again, with another layer of tension and pain and blockage to breath and 
sensation. Remember, Shiva’s path is one of surrender, letting go, being a 
leaf in the stream of your personal, unfolding opera. It is not one of forcing 
anything. When a leaf enters a passage of blockage or rough water, it never 
longs for or struggles to return to a place in the stream that was gentle and 
smooth. nlike their Buddhist brothers and sisters who bring attentive 
precision and discipline to their meditation practice, those on Shiva’s path 


are more likely to throw caution to the winds and just say, “Screw it, let’s 
go surfing on the ocean of embodied consciousness.” 
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Because Shiva’s sacrament so intensifies your awareness of the feeling 
body, it’s doubly important to cooperate with the impulse of breath as it 
becomes more aware of its restrictive physical fetters. Any holding back on 
the breath materializes as tension in the tissues of the body, and this tension, 
once felt, implicitly calls out for release. If tensions in the body are directly 
involved in keeping the breath contained and small, those tensions can’t let 
go until the breath is freed as well. The following breathing practices can be 
extremely helpful for Buddhists wishing to free themselves of the unfelt 
restrictions to breath. For Shiva yogis, they may be even more imperative to 
explore as strong sensations need to be met by strong breath. Balloon 
Breathing helps open the body to its fullest possible breath. Internal 
Cleansing Breathing powerfully helps blast away and dissolve the physical 
blockages and webs of thought that keep the central core of the body 
clogged. 


Balloon Breathing *5 


Bom, Shiva 


As you sit and relax 

and feel 

and surrender to breath, 

ride the current of sensation and motion, 
surrendering to its impulses. 

The more you relax, 

the more breath can start moving 
through more and more of the body, 
exposing and releasing tensions 
from the inside out. 

Imagine your body is a balloon 
and each breath you take 


can fill the entire balloon on the inhalation, can empty the entire balloon on 
the exhalation. Fill the balloon. 


Fill its hollow interior while breathing fully into every corner 
of its feeling body. 

The entire body expands on the inhalation, 

contracts back on the exhalation, 


ust like a balloon 


being filled and emptied. 

You can‘ fill ust part of a balloon 

so fill the whole of the body, 

its empty interior 

and every little cell and sensation 

of its physical shell. 

Just keep filling and emptying 

more and more 

the entire balloon of the body. 

Don’t force an inhalation to fill up the balloon of the body. Just play with 
upright balance, welcome the feeling presence of the body, and then just let 
go suddenly through your sitting posture—surrendering the weight of the 
body to the pull of gravity—in conjunction with the onset of 

inhalation. The dance of balancing will keep you upright, so you needn’t 
fear that you’ll collapse if you totally let go, and the gesture of letting go 
will then allow a deep and full inhalation to come rushing in naturally. 
When it’s time to exhale, exhale with some force, not unlike how you 
would blow into a real balloon that you’re inflating for your child’s birthday 
celebration. The fullest breath can happen only if the entire body allows 
continuous motion to occur throughout its entire length and breadth. You 
might like to explore Balloon Breathing for a half an hour and then begin to 
practice Internal Cleansing Breathing. 


Internal Cleansing Breathing *6 


Bom, Shiva 


Begin by grounding yourself 

in the feeling presence at the base of your spine 

as well as the field of sensation at the top of your head. 
Feel the long shaft of the body in between. 

When you feel ready, start to inhale, strongly and sharply, 
sucking in air through the mouth, 

full inhalation, 

but rapid. 

Then relax completely, 

letting the exhalation out 

uickly, suddenly, by itself, on its own. 

Each cycle of breath, inhaling and exhaling, may only take a second. 
Strong, exaggerated inhalation, filling the lungs full, 
sudden, relaxed exhalation, 

like the chugging of a train. 


Keep your torso constantly moving, your pelvis rocking forward and back 
your spine constantly undulating, 


the chest heaving, 


the head bobbing. 


Like wind blowing through 

the empty interior 

of a hollow bamboo 

feel the breath blowing through the interior of the body, 

down through the base of your spine, 

up and out through the top of your head. Take sixty inhalations. 
Strong inhalations, uick, but full, sudden exhalations. 


The breath may be uite fast at first, but slow it down as you near the end. At 
the top of the sixtieth inhalation 


take a number of additional, rapid gasps, 

like uick sips on a straw, 

and when you can’t possibly suck in 

any more alr, 

hold the breath...... and do nothing. Just be 
with the large, held breath. 

Hold the breath 

as long as you can. 

Expect nothing, 


but if anything wants to happen, 


a letting go, 

an energetic opening, 

a contraction, 

an expansion, 

a shifting of sensation and posture, 

ust let it happen. 

When you think you can’t hold it for one second more, 
relax and keep holding it a little longer. 

And when you finally know you can’t hold it, not for one second more, 
relax and let it out. 

Feel what’s happening in the body, 

how the body responds to the release of the inhalation. 
Feel how the breath is more easily able 


to rush through the whole length of the body. Feel how sensations come 
more alive. 


Keep surrendering to however the breath now wants to breathe. 
After a few minutes 


make a very long exhalation, as long as you possibly can, compress the 
torso, 


pushing in the belly, 
tensing, 
expelling every last little drop of used breath, 


and hold the exhalation out for as long as you can. Keep holding the 
exhalation. 


When you can’t hold it for one second more, release the tension in the body 


and let a sudden inhalation come rushing in. After every round of this 
practice, 


keep surrendering to the natural, full breath, the flow and current of 
sensations, 


the revelation of layers of mind and body. Keep playing with upright 
balance 


in your sitting posture. 

Keep surrendering to movement. 

The effects of a single round of practice 
can be felt over the next ten minutes. 
When you feel ready, 

repeat the practice again. 


Take seventy five inhalations on the next round and one hundred inhalations 
on the next. 


Repeat this practice three times over the course of half an hour 


or do it only once, 

or as often as you like, 

with as many inhalations as you like. 
Embracing Nature 

Gazing and the Dance of Touch 


THE PRACTICES OF SHIVA reconnect you with the felt pulse of the 
world of nature, the rhythmic flow and throb you feel coursing through the 
veins, tissues, and energetic pathways of your body. The awakened feeling 
presence of the body is the conduit through which you can access and enter 
into the deep and all-pervasive ground dimension of life and consciousness 
that underlies the world of appearances but is invisible to the eye. It’s 
always there, always present, but is out of reach, out of sight, and literally 
out of touch, to the somatophobic dimension of consciousness. 


The primary reason that you’re unable to see and feel into this deeper 
dimension—in which the conventional separation that you normally feel 
between your body and the world of nature gives way to an awareness of 
the common ground from which all objects of the world spring—is the 
culturally appropriated embodiment of somatophobia: tensions in the body, 
restrictions to the breath, the blanketing over of sensations. Welcome back 
the felt presence of sensations, release the tensions and restrictions, and you 
can begin to kinesthetically “see” the ground dimension of consciousness, 
this alternative place in which everything feels and looks to be more of a 
single piece. 


It’s one thing to open to the awareness of the higher embodied 
consciousness that Shiva’s practices so potently promote. It’s another thing 
entirely to share the awakening of that awareness with another, a friend or 
lover. Through that sharing, the awakened state of Shiva can be directly 
communicated and intensified. 


Shiva and Parvati must have loved each other deeply, and they are often 


depicted gazing raptly at each other, much like the other archetypical Hindu 
lovers Radha and Krishna, as well as the great Sufi friends Rumi and Shams 


of Tabriz. Cannabis as a spiritual sacrament works extremely well for 
practices and meditations that have a deeply body-oriented focus, and the 
practice of looking into someone’s eyes and holding his or her gaze 
stimulates the sensations and presence of the body so strongly that it can 
almost be thought of as touch at a distance. The primary reason that many 
people find gazing into another’s eyes so challenging and daunting is that it 
rapidly activates and accentuates feeling presence, and such a rapid 
activation will be experienced as unwelcome and uncomfortable for anyone 
under the complete spell of somatophobia. 


But those of us who have had the good fortune of breaking free from 
somataphobia’s spell and have glimpsed the universal ground dimension 
underlying the world of appearances will find the practice of gazing into a 
friend’s eyes while she or he is gazing back to be almost magical—a 
healing balm for the soul. As Rumi says: 

In the valley of your friend’s face 

there is a well. 

Go to that valley 

and fall into that well. 

If you want to know God, 

then turn your face to the friend you love 

and don’t look away. 


The practice couldn’t be simpler: 


Merging Back into the One through azing 


at Your reat Friend *7 

Bom, Shiva 

Sit down across from your dear friend and begin to look 
into each other’s eyes. 

Just look, 

relax, 

and surrender 

to the ourney of sensation and sight that starts to unfold. 
Sensations intensify. 

Let them. 


Let them be exactly as they are until they start naturally changing on their 
own, 


which they almost immediately will. Surrender to the current 
of the changing flow of sensations. Layer by layer 

different aspects of your being 

may emerge and pass away. 

A strong warrior, a frightened child, an angel, 

an idler, 


absolutely anything. Let them all come, even if— especially if— 


you’ve been holding these parts of yourself secret, 

hidden, 

so no one can see. 

Just let whatever wants to happen 

happen. 

You may laugh, 

you may cry, 

you may go ecstatic, 

you may not be able to breathe. 

The visual field 

may become hallucinatory. You may see lights or colors surrounding your 
friend’s face. The outlines of his or her face may start to soften and melt. 
Suddenly the face in front of you 

may morph into a totally different face, someone you may know, 
someone you may have never seen before. Your friend’s face 

may even momentarily disappear. 

Let the parade of visual appearances emerge and disappear, 

not resisting any appearance 

nor holding on to any vision, 


ust as you allow the current of the life force, without any resistance or 


clinging, 

to keep building and subsiding, 

passing through the conduit of your body, a stream of sensations. 

The longer you ga e, 

the deeper you go. 

The more you relax and let go, 

the more the barriers between you and your friend start melting away. 
Layers of persona 

keep you eternally separate. 

Peel away the layers until there’s nothing left to separate you. Gradually, 
your shared ga e 

will usher you both 


into an inner sanctum of union. No longer you and your friend, ust the 
awareness 


of the great common ground of consciousness 
that binds us together as one. 


Exploring this practice exposes you to a whole new level of the meaning of 
friendship. Together, eye to eye, you go on a journey of revelation and 
unfolding in which layer upon layer of holding and tension— and the 
aspects of your personality dependent on them for their expression —come 
to the surface and then evaporate, revealing whatever’s been kept hidden 
underneath. Some of the emergences may thrill you. Others may frighten 


you. What transpires doesn’t matter. What does matter is that you be with 
whatever it is that comes to the surface and surrender to the current that 
causes it to morph into something else. 


Again, you do not need to inhale Shiva’s sacrament to explore this practice, 
but if cannabis has become a part of your life then this practice will take 
you into depths of consciousness that you may not even know 


exist. All you need to do is welcome the feeling presence that the practice 
so strongly stimulates, let go, trust in the wisdom of the current, and go 
along on one of the rides of your and your friend’s life. 


There are no accounts that I know of that talk of Radha and Krishna using 
cannabis as they gaze into each other’s eyes, and no direct records of Rumi 
and Shams using cannabis for their great immersion into gazing,*8 but I 
strongly sense that Shiva and Parvati would have, since Indian miniature 
paintings sometimes depict the two lovers gazing at each other while 
preparing bhang. Whether or not these accounts are accurate, for those of us 
who use cannabis as a spiritual sacrament, gazing takes us directly into the 
embrace of nature’s flow deeply and rapidly. 
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As powerful as the gazing practice is between friends, it can enter even 
more potent territory when your partner in the practice is not just your 
friend but your lover as well. For many people, the dance of sex can be the 
most potent entryway they have into the world of sensation. Sex forces us 
to feel, and those feelings—with the right partner—can be extraordinarily 
blissful and expose us to the somatic ground of union like no other action 
uite can. The important thing with the dance of sex is to make sure that you 
are dancing with the right partner, someone with whom you share strong 
physical chemistry, who is drawn to you—and you to him or her— like a 
moth that can’t resist the bright light of your flame, who wants only to 
surrender to the irresistible energies of the dance that get created through 
the mix of your bodies. Men can enter into Shiva’s dance of sex with 
women. Men can enter the dance with men. Women can enter the dance 
with other women. It doesn’t matter. What does matter is that the attraction 


be real, body magnetically drawn to body, soul irresistibly attracted to soul. 
The Dance of Sex *9 

Bom, Shiva 

I see you. 

I touch you. 

I feel you. 

I ga eat you. 

I stand naked before you, and our bodies start to move. I see you as a god. 
You see me as a goddess. I see you as a goddess. You see me as a god, 


one of us so strong and penetrating, the other so receptive and radiant, 
irresistible. 


You pollinate me with your presence. I open like a flower. 

You receive me into your embrace. I honor your invitation. 

Ga e at me 

while I ga e at you. Feel how our ga e stirs and deepens 

the energies between us 

even more. 

My pelvis moving with your pelvis, my eyes locked into your eyes, 


we let go together 


into the dance of love, 

our bodies calling out and responding 

through our thrusts and undulations, 

pelvis to pelvis, 

eye to eye, 

our hearts have no choice 

but to burst forth into one. 

I dissolve 

my individual sense of self. 

So do you. 

No longer a you and me, 

a new sense of merged self, a deep pool of a nothingness that is everything, 
at our con oined center, 

rhythmic dance, 

riding upon waves, building and subsiding, constantly moving, once again 
an undivided wholeness of flowing movement. 

Humans are as naturally designed to have sex as they are to breathe. 
Nothing could be more natural, and yet few things cause so many problems 
for us. Sexual embrace can lead us into the deepest intimacy with another, 


or... it can be used as a defense against intimacy, a dance between bodies 
with little communion between hearts and souls. Cannabis can wildly 


stimulate the already steamy energies of sexual play. Viewing your dance of 
sex not just as the necessary expression of your biological imperative but as 
an opportunity to enter into Shiva’s realms of expanded consciousness, you 
may naturally be led to fuel your dance of union through a connected gaze 
with your lover. Like all of Shiva’s practices, the dance of love is about 
letting go, riding the tidal energies stimulated by the frictions between your 


and your lover’s body, gliding together on the shared waters generated 
between you—the wetness of the mouth, the fluids of the pelvis, the merged 
sweat of your exertion. Love is a great discovery. It begins with an 
unexpected discovery, and it proceeds along a path of mutual discovery. No 
one can draw up road maps for you and your lover on your path of 
discovery. You just have to find each other, surrender to the magnetic turn- 
on, and let the dance begin. 


Church Is Where the Music Is 


YOGA IS LIKE A MIGHTY RIVER with multiple tributaries that flow 
into, fill, and inform it. Hatha yoga, the yoga of the physical body, with its 
shared focus on sensation, breath, and energetic flow, is the branch of the 
river that has rightly become so popular in the West as it directly addresses 
our culture’s urgent need to awaken the body and heal the ill effects of 
somatophobia. It’s not, however, the only branch of yoga. Jnana yoga 
works directly with the mind and is not all that dissimilar from many 
traditional Buddhist practices. Karma yoga, the yoga of service, encourages 
selfless kindness directed toward others who may need our help and 
assistance and serves as a model for ethical behavior in the world. Ra a 
yoga is a synthesis of the other branches, combining physical asanas, 
breathing practices, ethical behavior, and meditation. Tantra yoga, 
sometimes practiced individually and other times with a partner, employs a 
number of physical practices designed to liberate the orgasmic energies at 
the very core of the body. Bhakti yoga, the yoga of devotion, opens the 
heart through the power of music. 


Bhakti yoga is mostly known today through the singing of traditional Indian 
bha ans—devotional songs whose lyrics are sometimes composed entirely 
of a single mantra or phrase, and are most often sung at gatherings where 


people come together to chant and sing. But the original bhakti yoga was a 
path of spiritual awakening, explored on a daily basis not in groups but by 
individual yogis, which was based solely on the effect that sound has on the 
human body and mind. 


Long before the Greeks developed the modes, or scales, that would become 
the foundation of all Western music, bhakti yogis were exploring these 
same scales as a source of awakening the sensations and energies of the 
body. It’s not known whether Pythagoras, viewed as the Western discoverer 
of the mathematical basis of the notes of the scales, knew of the bhakti 
tradition or not. But like the bhakti yogis, he believed that the purity 


of the notes when properly struck or intoned could heal the body and 
cleanse the mind. 


The Indian classical music tradition took the scales of bhakti yoga and 
developed them into a high art form in which the individual musician would 
spend decades of disciplined training in order to perfect her voice or master 
his instrument. However, while this tradition grew directly out of bhakti 
yoga, the original bhakti yoga was geared entirely toward personal 
awakening, not accomplished performance. The bhakti yogis, spending long 
years in practice, valued the purity of the scales and notes not so much 
because they created an enchantingly beautiful sound that others might 
enjoy, but rather because the sounds affected them directly and personally. 
For bhakti yogis, the only audience that matters is themselves. 


Bhakti yogis would awaken in the morning and, while their hatha brothers 
and sisters would begin their breathing practices and asanas, they would 
tune their tamboura—the classical Indian stringed drone instrument whose 
tuning forms the basis for all the many different scales. They would then 
begin singing the notes of the scales: sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, sa (the 
Indian e uivalent of do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do). Singing the individual 
notes of the scales creates a vibratory resonance that, while generated most 
prominently in the area of the throat, can be felt to spread in waves 
throughout the entire body, not unlike the ripples caused by a pebble 
dropped into a still pond. If you played a wind or stringed instrument, every 
day you would bathe yourself—from the outside in—in the vibrational 


healing of the sounds you were creating. 


When I was in my early twenties, I lived and studied in San Francisco with 
P. D. Shah, a master of the rudra vina of north India. The rudra vina is one 
of the earliest Vedic stringed instruments, several thousand years old, and it 
is essentially a sound chamber that you enter into while striking the strings. 
It is a rare instrument, especially today, and one look at it is enough to tell 
you why. To call it unwieldy is an understatement. At either end of the 
instrument is an enormous gourd, each the size of a large pumpkin, which 
form the two sound chambers. These are connected to the ends of a five- 
foot shaft of bamboo that sits on top of the gourds. Frets secured by wax are 
attached to the top of the bamboo, and strings are stretched over the top of 
the frets for the musician to produce the individual notes. Additional 


strings are stretched along the side of the bamboo to create the drone sound 
that forms the foundation over which the individual notes weave their spell. 


To play the rudra vina, you sit down in cross-legged meditation posture, set 
the large gourd on the right side of the instrument on your right knee, and 
place the left gourd high on your left shoulder, next to your ear, where the 
sounds you create are magnified and projected directly into the body. It’s an 
armful, for sure, but the deep, visceral sounds of the vina, amplified through 
the close proximity to the gourds, penetrate directly and powerfully into the 
body. The sounds that the vina produces are long and low, and the music is 
slow and deep. When you play the vina, you feel it as much as hear it. The 
individually struck notes last for a long time, and the music is in no hurry to 
go anywhere. A student of the great sitar player Ravi Shankar once asked 
my teacher, “How fast can you play on the vina?” My teacher simply 
replied, “How slow can you play on the sitar?” The purpose of the music is 
not to dazzle but to awaken. 


The beenkars, as the players of the rudra vina were called, were yogis, not 
performers. Their devotion to their instrument was for the purpose of 
awakening the body’s dormant energy centers (known as chakras), not for 
entertainment. My teacher would tell me how, in his younger years, when 
he was first learning how to play, it was not uncommon for him to practice 
ten hours a day for months at a time. Even in ancient India, beenkars were a 


rare breed and were often some of the most valued members of a maharaja’s 
court. They would be given a small cottage on the palace grounds, have all 
their basic needs cared for, and would be asked to come and play at court 
perhaps only once a year. 


As a young man, my teacher was welcomed into the court of the e ually 
young Maharaja of Jamnagar and uickly entered into a close personal 
friendship with him. The maharaja didn’t want to be just my teacher’s 
patron and friend. He wanted to be his student as well and learn to play the 
vina himself. So, in a lifestyle reminiscent of stories of some contemporary 
rock ’n’ roll bands, my teacher would wake from sleep late in the afternoon, 
he would walk over to the palace where the maharaja would greet him, food 
and drink would be served, and they would play the vina throughout the 
night, not retiring to their residences to sleep until the sun had come up. My 
teacher would regale me with these stories long into the night. It was a 
lifestyle that held a great deal of fascination for me as a young man. 


It wasn’t just food and drink that would be provided for the musicians, 
teacher, and student during the long nights at the palace. A hookah filled 
with Shiva’s sacrament would be present, and indulged in, all through the 
night as well. Cannabis and music—especially music that is improvised and 
makes the body want to come alive—have been the easiest of bedfellows 
down through the ages, even up to the present day. The sweet fragrance of 
pot smoke hangs plentifully in the air, both onstage and in the crowds, at 
reggae concerts, rock ’n’ roll shows, electronic music gatherings— 
wherever music that is directed more toward the body than the mind is 
played and shared. Here in the West, the link between cannabis and music 
began with the blues players of the Mississippi Delta and the early jazz 
musicians from New Orleans. Mezz Mezzrow, a white clarinet player from 
the 1930s and ’40s, who was also a gifted writer, has written about the 
evening that he went to his club and one of his black brothers came up to 
him and said, “Mezz, take a toke of this.” He immediately did, went out and 
played music like nothing he’d ever played before, and was a cannabis 
devotee ever after. Musicians such as the Grateful Dead, Louis Armstrong, 
Willie Nelson, and Snoop Dogg have openly advocated for how cannabis 
fuels the fires of their musical creativity. 


My teacher essentially spent two years of his life invoking Shiva all through 
the night, and he would say that it was during this period that his music 
exploded onto a whole different level of creativity and expression. He 
would speak to me about how the music, through the creation of what he 
called the One Sound, led to a direct experience of Shiva’s realm of 
realization. Furthermore, he told me of how Rudra and Shiva are so closely 
associated, and often even identified with each other. Rudra lived at a time 
before Shiva, but evidently shared many of the same characteristics. To 
invoke Rudra, my teacher would tell me, is to invoke Shiva. For him, the 
music of the rudra vina was Shiva’s music as well. 


He would also tell me that the primary purpose of bhakti yoga was to 
simulate the One Sound, the hum of the universe, and align the vibratory 
nature of your individual body with the resonance of this sound. In this way 
you could, through your music, merge your feeling body and dissolve your 
individual sense of self into the vastness of the One Sound. But what about 
the individual notes, I would ask him? The individual notes, he would 
respond, are simply variations in pitch of the One Sound. It was an 


explanation that made sense as the music clearly had the ability to stimulate 
the feeling presence of the body. 


While we were living together we would spend a great deal of time singing 
the notes in the different scales as a way to learn them. He would say that 
playing the vina created an environment of healing sound vibrations that 
would affect the body from the outside in, while singing the scales would 
awaken the body from the inside out. I no longer play the vina; it uickly 
became apparent that to do this instrument any justice at all I would need to 
devote my life to learning it, forgoing any interest in anything else at all, 
and that was not a commitment I could see myself making. But those scales 
got into my bones, and I continue to sing them and feel how they affect and 
stimulate the vibratory sensations and energy centers of my body. 
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Opening your voice and singing the scales while listening to the drone of an 
electronic tamboura is one of the most potent practices to awaken the body 


and illuminate the mind that a lover of Shiva’s sacrament can explore. And 
it’s far easier than you may be thinking right now. In fact, for those of you 
(which means a great many of us) who were told at a young age that “you 
don’t have a good voice” or that “you can’t sing,” this practice is a 
wonderful opportunity to debunk that lie, which only serves to secure the 
limiting holding pattern of somatophobia. Everybody can sing, just as 
everybody can breathe. 


Let’s begin by taking a look at the white and black notes of a piano 
keyboard: 


do re mi fa sol la ti do 
C D E F G A B C 


The white and black notes of a piano keyboard. 


These are the notes that you find on the piano, starting with middle C on the 
left and going through an entire scale, ending with C an octave higher on the 
right. You will see that there are eight white keys and five black ones, which 
makes for thirteen possible notes from one octave to the next. But every 
scale only has eight notes in it, which means that there are numerous 
possibilities to create different scales out of the thirteen possible notes. 


In practice, the permutations of possible scales are minimized by the fact 
that every different scale in north Indian music always has the first note, 
called the tonic (in our example, the C at the left of the image), the fifth note 
(in the example shown here, the G), and the eighth note, the upper octave of 
the tonic (the C at the right of the image). These three notes, when played 
together, form the sound of the tamboura, the drone instrument that is always 
played underneath each and every scale. The sound of these three notes 
together is extraordinarily pleasant and centering. Played together, they form 


the musical basis of the One Sound. 


But then the other notes of the scale are added, and the beauty of the One 
Sound is embellished. The sound of the drone may be likened to the 


ocean, and the melodies that can be created from the individual notes of the 
scale are like flying fish skipping across the surface of the ocean in limitless 
patterns of motion. Both ocean and fish are e ually necessary to create the 
music that will open and awaken the body. 


If you were to strike the white notes in se uence, you will immediately 
recognize the major scale of Western music: bright, happy, and cheerful. But 
if you start creating scales that use some of the black keys, the mood and 
uality of the scale change dramatically. 


Instead of the alphabet names for the notes, you can also sing the major scale 
with the common Western words do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do, or the north 
Indian names sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, sa. The words may be different but, 
in the case of a scale starting at C, each correspond to C, D, E, F, G, A, B. 
Let’s look at our piano diagram again with this new annotation applied to the 
keys (see page 104). 


The first thing to notice is that the two sas and the pa are never flattened or 
sharped, and this is because these three notes appear in every scale as the 
foundational sound of the drone. Ancient Vedic music is based on what are 
called the parent scales, which simply means that all the music that can be 
played derives from these scales. There are only six of these scales, each 
corresponding to one of the modes that were developed later by the Greeks, 
and when you look at the progression from scale to scale you’Il notice that 
one scale proceeds to the next by flattening an additional note. For example, 
flatten the sharpened maof the first scale Kalyan, and you get the natural ma 
of Bilaval. Flatten the ni in Bilaval, and the scale becomes Khamgj. Flatten 
the ga in Khamaj, and you get Kafi. Flatten the dha in Kafi, and you create 
Asavari. Flatten the re in Asavari, and you get Bhairavi: 


mad dhab nib 


Piano keys with Indian names for the notes. 


Kalyan: sa re ga ma# pa dha ni sa Bilaval: sa re ga ma pa dha nib sa 
Khama: sa re ga ma pa dha nib sa Kafi: sa re gab ma pa dha nib sa 
Asavari: sa re gab ma pa dhab nib sa Bhairavi: sa reb gab ma pa dhab nib sa 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Mogul rulers of India brought 
with them their own traditions of modal music that were added to the parent 


scales, so when you start exploring singing the notes in these 


scales, you might want to add the following exotically beautiful scale as 
well: 


Bhairav: sa reb ga ma pa dhab ni sa 


As you start exploring these scales, you will see that they each reflect a very 
different mood. Kalyan is dreamy. Bilaval is the cheerful major scale that 
we’re so familiar with in Western music. Khamaj starts getting smokier and 
is often heard in folk rock music. Kafi gets smokier still and forms the basis 
for Western blues. Asavari is mysterious, simultaneously dark and gorgeous. 
Bhairavi is the darkest of the scales, reminiscent of pensive walks in the 
middle of the night. Bhairav mixes both major and minor sounding scales 
and is both shadowy and hopeful. 
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To become a hatha yoga student, you’!l need to purchase a sticky mat on 
which to explore your asanas. To practice sitting meditation, you’|l want to 
purchase pillows or a kneeling bench and a supportive mat to rest them on. 
To enter into the practice of the One Sound, you’ll want to purchase an 
electronic tamboura. 


The sound uality of electronic tambouras has become far more sophisticated 
in recent years, and I encourage you to purchase the best uality tamboura 
you can afford. Even the most expensive ones are far less costly than the 
traditional handmade tambouras that connect a long, hollow shaft of wood to 
a resonating vegetable gourd over which the individual strings that you need 
to tune and pluck are strung. If you become besotted with the practice of the 
One Sound, you may eventually want to play an authentic tamboura, but an 
electronic tamboura is a wonderfully versatile instrument with a good sound 
and an attractive price. You can tune it to any tonic note and, with more 
elaborate models, you can even add other notes from the scale you’re 
singing. A variety of uality electronic tamboura can be purchased through 
online retailers. You may also be able to find them at select stores that 
specialize in non-Western musical instruments. 


Entering into the One Sound *10 
Bom, Shiva 


I tune or turn on my tamboura 


and begin by silently listening to the se uence of the following four notes: 
pa high sa high sa low sa, 

the sound of Shiva, 

like a blissful alarm on a clock 

that starts waking me up to the highest potential of my body and mind. 
After a while I start 

by singing the lowest sa, 

the first tonic note of the scale, 

finding the exact pitch of the note 

that resonates with the sound of the tamboura. Sometimes I hum sa 


with my mouth closed, feeling the vibrations spread through my body. 
Sometimes I sing sa with my mouth open, surrendering to the sound 


that wants to come through me, 
not holding back. 


Only when I feel the resonance between the perfectly pitched sa and the 
tamboura that it melds with, 


might I begin to explore other notes in the scale. I move to re 
and sing re until I feel the perfect resonance between the re I’m singing 


and the tamboura underneath. 


In this way I start to move 


through all the different notes of the scale, hearing and feeling how each 
note creates a glorious chord when combined with the foundational notes of 
the tamboura. As I become increasingly familiar 


with the different scales and their different notes, I can start to let go, move, 
and ump backward and forward between the notes of the scale, no longer ust 
singing them 


as a linear scale, up and down. Simple melodies start to appear, 
spontaneously, 


and my song starts singing itself. No one can sing this song but me. In the 
presence of this sound sensations start flooding my body 


and get drawn into the sound like iron filings to a magnet. In the presence of 
this sound mind starts shutting itself off. I sing. 


I let go. 
And over time 
I lose myself in the One Sound. 


Sing for as long as you like or as little as you like. Every note you sing will 
eventually find its way to the exact pitch that resonates with the sound of the 
tamboura. Once you feel this resonance, you know you’ve found your note. I 
once knew a bhakti yogi who would tune his tamboura and sing sa every 
morning for an entire hour. No hatha yoga. No meditation. Just the opening 
of his voice to the One Sound that melds seamlessly with the sound of the 
tamboura. 


Feel how the sound stimulates sensations through the entire body, how it 
wakes the entire body up, how everything begins to vibrate, how the feeling 
presence of the body starts to shimmer. Hold the notes as long as you can, 
the sound riding on your breath. So often, when we exhale, only a fraction of 


the stale air leaves our lungs. One of the real bonuses of singing your version 
of Shiva’s song—which will never be the same from day to day, just as 
Shiva’s dance will never be the same from day to day—is that it lengthens 
every exhalation you take. Removing all the carbon dioxide from your lungs 
through a long, complete exhalation lowers the acidity of the blood, making 
the entire system more alkaline. The less acidic and more alkaline you are, 
the healthier your body will be. 
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Church is where the music is. It’s always been there, and it always will be. 
We take the contemporary ubi uity of music so for granted that we forget 
that in a world not long ago—before cell phones and mp3 players, before 
CDs, cassette tapes, and LP records, before radio started being broadcast 


into our homes—music was a sublime rarity. It was mostly heard only if you 
created the sounds yourself or attended a religious service in a house of 
worship: Gregorian chant, the singing of Jewish cantors, the muezzin’s call 
to prayer, the earthshaking sound of a grand pipe organ, and the ecstatic 
hymns of bhakti mystics and Southern Baptists alike. 


The I Ching tells us that “music has power to ease tension within the heart 
and to loosen the grip of obscure emotions.” This healing power is the action 
of real religion, and music is one of its most reliable actors, promoting a 
gospel of easing tension, loosening emotional holding, and breaking through 
to the sublime, and this is happening today as much on our city streets and in 
our dance clubs as in our more traditional houses of worship. 


Joshua is described as having brought down the walls of Jericho with sound 
alone. (They may have been real walls; they are certainly, metaphorically, 
the walls encasing our hearts.) Young people dance together all night long at 
raves, their bodies reverberating to the sounds of drum and bass instead of a 
pipe organ. The most sacred mass gathering I ever attended was my very 
first Grateful Dead show in 1969, at which I and everyone else in the 
audience became dancers in a single moment of exaltation. 


Many years ago, while visiting Malaysia, I saw a young man sporting a T- 


shirt that proclaimed “Music Is the Weapon of the Future.” The music that is 
so incessantly broadcast around the world today makes our bodies want to 
move, and it’s going to be increasingly difficult to force-feed stale and 
hateful dogma to a young person whose body has connected with its impulse 
to move, to dance, to express itself with joy. So let’s all enlist as soldiers in 
this musical army of peace, bombarding the world not with weapons of 
destruction but with weapons that melt and dissolve hatred, creating healing 
in ourselves and others through every note we hear and sing, giving our 
bodies permission to move whether we’re responding to the ear-shattering 
beats in a club or the subtle rhythm of the breath as we sit on our meditation 
cushion. 


The Five Precepts of Embodied Responsibility 


ON SHIVA’S PATH OF S RRENDER there are guidelines and suggestions 
but very few actual rules. Because the practices are so oriented toward 
letting go—yielding to the current of the life force that wants to pass through 
your body, allowing the body to move spontaneously in response to the 
awakened current—it’s not possible to map out specific protocols and 
instructions for you to follow. No one can give you a specific techni ue for 
how to surrender. You have to find out for yourself what surrender is, and 
the way you respond to the felt current of the life force as it makes its way 
through the conduit of your body will be uni ue to you. Your dance won’t 
look like anybody else’s, and no one can dance your dance but you. You 
invoke Shiva. The body starts awakening. And you let go and allow 
whatever happens. 


Even though no one can instruct you how to be or to behave, a foundation 
fixed in the highest standards of ethical behavior is just as important for 
Shiva yogis as for their Buddhist sisters and brothers. The vortex of feeling 
energy that Shiva’s practices draws you into is as emotional as it as 
sensational. The vortex appears to you when the entire body is sensed and 
felt as a unified field, and it comes with a feeling tone of a deeply 
penetrating love and a felt connection with the whole of the natural 


world. nderlying the world of the ten thousand appearances—each 


individual object an island unto itself, separate from every other individual 
object—is a common ground of union that binds every individual object to 
every other individual object. In light of this awareness of the intrinsic felt 
connection to everything that is, how could Shiva yogis behave badly toward 
anyone or anything? How could they harm anyone or take something that 
wasn’t theirs? How could they exploit others sexually or 


speak falsely? And how could Shiva yogis not ingest the sacramental herb 
that helps them rise up and evolve in consciousness, just as it helped Shiva? 


The fifth precept against intoxicants is the only guideline for ethical 
behavior that the followers of Buddha and Shiva would disagree on. But 
taking cannabis for a follower of Shiva isn’t in any way an unethical action. 
In fact, uite the opposite is true. If cannabis supports the Shiva yogi in 
practices of awakening and surrendering, then not to take it would amount to 
an ethical violation of one’s highest purpose. 


One way to s uare this dilemma between the ethical precepts of Buddha and 
of Shiva is to reframe them slightly and to reorient their directives into a 
language that reflects the need for you to take responsibility for yourself and 
for all your actions, for you to determine what is right or wrong for you. The 
Buddhist Five Precepts (and more than half of the Ten Commandments) are 
couched mostly in negative language: don’t do this, don’t do that. What 
might the Five Precepts sound like if they were expressed in positive terms, 
things to do rather than things not to do? 


Here are two versions of the Five Buddhist Precepts that will serve followers 
of both Buddha and Shiva. The first version is the one we shared earlier in 
this book. The second, I believe, says much the same thing but treats us not 
as children who need to be told what not to do, but as adults who are 
committed to taking responsibility for ourselves and our evolution: 

Don’t harm living things. 


Don’t take what isn’t given. 


Don’t engage in sexual misconduct. 


Don’t lie. 

Don’t take intoxicants. 

Honor life. 

Be generous in all ways with others. 

Be clean in your sexuality. 

Mean what you say, say what you mean, speak with truth. 

Put into your body only what feeds and nourishes your body and soul. 
HONOR LIFE 


The current of the life force is the lightning rod of enlightened 
consciousness. It brings our evolutionary potential right into the body and 
grounds it there. The life force is precious, so keep exploring and 
discovering ways to release and heal blockages to its current—which can be 
felt in your body as a palpable flow of sensations and energies—so it can 
move more freely through you. nderstand how we are all part of a web of life 
force as vast as the universe, inextricably linked and connected, so honor this 
precious force in everyone and everything. 


BE 
ENERO S IN ALL WAYS WITH OTHERS 


An old Indian saying tells us that everything that’s not given is lost. Keep 
giving of yourself, in all ways and at all times. Let the life force flow as 
freely as possible through the conduit of your body so it can radiate outward 
and touch others. Listen for what others need and, when possible, give them 
what they need. Never be miserly with your radiance, nor dim it down. As in 
the Tibetan practice of tonglen, a potent breathing practice that literally 
means “giving and taking,” be so open that you can breathe in the suffering 


of others and breathe back out to them the balm of relief. 
BE CLEAN IN YOR SE ALITY 


Our sexual energies are often the first overwhelmingly potent and magnetic 
forces we encounter in life that scream out to us to accommodate them. 
Know that they’re okay. No one can tell you how to be in your sexuality. 
You have to figure it out for yourself. You may be attracted to men. You may 
be attracted to women. You may be attracted to men and women. You 


may be monogamous and bond with a single partner for life. You may be 
polyamorous and be attracted to multiple partners. You may be naturally 
celibate and prefer to be with your own company and energy. The attractions 
may change. However your attractions manifest, be respectful in your sexual 
expression and exploration by treating and honoring your partner, as well as 
yourself, as a goddess or god. Imposing celibacy on a young person is an 
unethical action. It can dam up the natural energies that need to flow freely 
through the body, and it deprives the young acolyte of the challenge—so 
necessary for his or her spiritual growth—to face these energies, feel them, 
respond to them, and learn how to be at peace with them on the journey 
through life. 


MEAN WHAT YO SAY, SAY WHAT YO 
MEAN, SPEAK WITH TR TH 


Be as honest as you can possibly be in your use and choice of words. Let 
your word be law in the universe. The universe always hears the words from 
your mouth as truth, so be precise with your language and careful about what 
you say. Be as truthful to yourself as you are to others. It’s okay to say no. If 
lying to evil honors life, let that lie be your truth. Truth is its own balm. 


P T INTO YO R BODY ONLY WHAT FEEDS AND NO RISHES YO R 
BODY AND SOL 


Your body is your visible house of worship. Your soul is the permeating 
force that invisibly fills every cubic inch of that house. Listen to your inner 


voice and felt sense to tell you what you need to nourish your body and grow 
your soul, and put that into your mouth. Only you can make the decision as 
to what is healthy for your body and grows your soul. Remember to chew 
and swallow well. 


Differentiate between what grows your soul and what dulls your mind. Be 
honest with yourself about this. If something—anything—starts becoming a 
problem, let it go. If anything is felt to support you in your growth and 
opening, welcome it into your life. There’s nothing wrong with putting any 
substance into your mouth so long as it’s not harming you or anyone else. 


Cannabis and the Law 


Besides the ethical concerns of the Buddhists, there are also very real legal 
concerns surrounding the use of cannabis. While there are many hopeful 
signs of evolution in the laws surrounding cannabis, most jurisdictions still 
view my interpretation of this precept with disdain. Our society has evolved 
humanistically in so many ways, but still reacts negatively to many personal 
behaviors even though they do not in any way violate the Golden Rule. 
Regardless of the law, the precepts of embodied responsibility challenge us 
to make our own decisions when it comes to ingesting cannabis, or any other 
entheogenic plants that have been used for millennia to help heal the soul. 
The first four of the traditional Five Precepts of Buddhism and the precepts 
of embodied responsibility are in complete agreement. It is only the 
implications of the fifth precept that strikingly differ. Even so, this fifth 
precept of embodied responsibility in no way promotes a profligate 
indulgence in alcohol or drugs. Take what grows your soul. Avoid what 
makes you dull. This final embodied precept essentially tells us that any 
behavior is okay so long as it doesn’t harm anyone, including ourselves. 
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And I would hasten to add a sixth precept to this list: Forgive yourself for 
those moments when you fall off the wagon. Just hop back on again as soon 
as possible. Remember, you’re the one taking responsibility for embracing 
these embodied precepts, so know that the precepts are not the long arm of 


an authoritative law telling you how to behave or else. Know that they’re 
behavioral guides to help you keep moving forward on your journey through 
life, always and ever in the direction of greater freedom. 


Afterword 

Meetings in the Field 

Out beyond all our ideas of right and wrong there lies a field. 
I’Il meet you there. 

RMI 


WE’RE LIVING AT A TIME in which the practices of both the Buddha and 
Shiva are spreading across the planet in an unprecedented wave of influence. 
Buddhism has come to the West, and the practices of dance and yoga are 
proliferating around the globe to a degree that has never before occurred. For 
the first time in history music can be heard everywhere, and the music that’s 
being so widely broadcast around the world is most often music that makes 
your body want to move. Yoga studios are appearing in every major urban 
center. The young at heart often find themselves at gatherings where people 
dance together all through the night. Buddhist groups meet regularly, 
intensive long retreats are routinely offered, and the dharma is finding a 
whole new receptive audience, appreciative of its wisdom. 


The practices of traditional Buddhism, with their emphasis on focused 
concentration and recalibration—observing a primary object and then 
bringing the mind back to the object when it’s wandered—are primarily 
supported through the rational perspective of the left hemisphere of the 
brain. The path of Shiva, with its emphasis on stimulating sensation and 
surrendering to the current of the life force, finds itself more effortlessly at 
home when playing in the amorphous feeling waters of the brain’s right 


hemisphere. Even so, the conditions of consciousness that each seeks to 
reveal do not contradict each other, and both approaches to that revelation 
can even be viewed as supporting the other’s path of in uiry. It’s high time 


(no pun or implication of endorsement intended) that both meet in the field 
out beyond their beliefs. Buddhists, listen to your Shaivite brothers and 
sisters. Don’t discredit them when they talk to you of the spiritual insights 
that have occurred through taking cannabis. Followers of Shiva, honor the 
decisions that your Buddhist brothers and sisters have made on their spiritual 
journey. Don’t condescend to what you might view as their limitations. 


One of the most helpful insights that followers of Shiva can share with their 
Buddhist brothers and sisters is that the posture of sitting meditation need 
not be stiff and still, as though you’ve been poured into a mold of a 
meditating Buddha statue. Even though cannabis makes it difficult not to 
move, sitting in meditation without cannabis need not condemn you to be 
frozen in your posture, like a snowman in winter, holding yourself as still as 
possible. Listen to Shiva’s radical notion that body, not mind, is the arena in 
which spiritual evolution can most powerfully occur. You do not need 
cannabis to awaken sensations. You can move your awareness through your 
entire body, over and over again, and welcome sensations back into your felt 
awareness. What Shiva would say to the Buddha is that awakening the body 
—liberating breath, sensation, and movement—is the physical foundation 
that supports a calm and serene mind. And it would appear that Buddhists 
are listening, as more and more body-oriented approaches to the sitting 
practices are being taught and explored. 


While I don’t encourage Buddhist students that are in no way attracted to 
cannabis to bring it into their lives and practices, I do encourage followers of 
Shiva to participate in intensive Buddhist retreats, letting go of celebratory 
use of cannabis for days, weeks, or months. In this way, Shiva followers can 
undergo the purifying effects of intensive practices without any intoxicating 
substances. The highest celebration re uires preparatory periods of 
purification, and the entire purpose of the intensive purification of body and 
mind that can occur in Buddhist retreat is to lift our spirits and bring us ever 
closer to the Great Wide Open, where our awakened presence starts blending 
with the larger world of nature. 


For a Buddhist, for whom presence is the highest bliss, there can be great 
ecstasy in serenity. For a follower of Shiva, the opening into ecstatic states 
leads directly to a mind empty of thought, filled instead by the wordless 


presence of the visual, auditory, and tactile fields. ltimately, we function best 
when the right and left hemispheres of the brain become integrated, when 
serenity and the ecstatic come together as one. 


Sacraments, both symbolic and actual, have long had an acknowledged place 
in religious and spiritual practices and observances. While cannabis is 
clearly the sacrament of choice to catalyze Shiva’s practices, the most 
effective sacrament for Buddhist practice might be green tea or matcha . 
Both contain caffeine that will make the mind sharper as it continues to 
probe the mind-body continuum through focusing on the breath, but they are 
also rich in L-theanine, an amino acid that has a calming effect on the body. 
The caffeine in coffee gives some people the java-jitters, but green tea — 
through its combination of caffeine and L-theanine—creates a light and 
pleasurable hum through the body. 


Buddhists, drink green tea for whenever you need to focus your mind. 
Followers of Shiva, take cannabis, if you like, not just for dance and yoga, 
but for any activity where you engage your physical body: giving and 
receiving bodywork; going on aerobic walks or runs (Let your run not be 
about how fast or far you can go, but how loose and resilient you can be in 
your body, how free and surrendered you can be in your breath. Let your 
thoughts fall away as you open into a merged awareness of sounds, vision, 
and body.); skiing, snowboarding, and surfing (How many young skiiers, 
snowboarders, and surfers don’t use cannabis?); Pilates; or whenever you’re 
engaging in any physical activity for the pure joy of it. Welcome cannabis 
for when you’re opening your voice or improvising on a musical instrument. 
It’s difficult to play classical music while high on cannabis, so classical 
musicians should stick with green tea or coffee. 


One of the legitimate criticisms that Buddhists might make about the use of 
cannabis is that if you’re not exercising mindful awareness then it becomes 
all too easy to get stuck in your thoughts. But by continually remembering to 
let the feeling presence in every area of your body come forward and remain 
felt, you minimize the tendency of cannabis to lock you further inside the 
thinking mind. Getting high while not exploring any of the practices that 
have been presented in this book may help you understand 


yourself better; it may help you heal yourself emotionally and physically; it 
may make you feel far more creative and comfortable in your skin; it may 
help you communicate to your closest ones. Or it can lead to the kinds of 
blind alleys and dead ends that any addictive behavior can foster, so you 
need to be your own honest judge and jury about this. However, the fact that 
cannabis works badly for some people should not be cause to prohibit those 
of us for whom it works well from honoring it as a spiritual sacrament. 
Getting high and actively exploring the spiritual practices that cannabis can 
so powerfully support helps you break free from your imprisonment inside 
the thinking mind by helping you melt the primal contraction at the very 
center of your body and mind, liberate yourself from its holding pattern, and 
get in touch with a deeper sense of felt presence. 
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Where the Buddha and Shiva meet and intermingle most freely is on the 
playing field of embodied mindfulness. On this field Buddhists embrace the 
feeling presence of their body as well as the mechanisms of their mind. On 
this field followers of Shiva ground their ecstasy. 


The mindfulness practices that have become so popular in the West direct 
our attention to whatever we can perceive in our sensory fields in this 
present moment. Sometimes, mindfulness includes awareness of the breath 
in addition to focusing on the passing show of sounds and sights. More 
rarely does it promote the awakening of feeling presence throughout the 
entire body. We can remain mindful of vision, sound, and body, but if we 
remain aware only of a body that is out of touch with its feeling life and tied 
up in tensions that keep us from being able to feel it, we inevitably stay stuck 
and compressed in the internal monologue of the mind where we’re subject 
to its whims, pronouncements, and beliefs. Without an awareness of the 
awakened body, our vision of how reality is constructed will remain skewed 
and incomplete. 


I grew up in the 1950s and ’60s, the son of a printer, and I still have early 
memories of my father taking me down to his company on Saturday 
mornings when no one was there. I was free to wander among all the many 
machines (Look, don’t touch!) and take it all in. I remember that what 


always fascinated me the most about my father’s profession was the process 


of four-color offset printing, which was state-of-the-art back then for mass 
producing color images that looked convincingly “real.” Did you know that 
you can take any color image and separate its rich range of colors down into 
tiny little dots of just four colors: cyan (blue), magenta (red), yellow, and 
black? Printers make four separate metal plates, one for each color, and then 
pass the paper consecutively through four presses, one for each plate. This is 
still the process that high-circulation glossy magazines like Time use to print 
color images. 


It would be a great deal of fun to look at the paper after it had only gone 
through the first press. I’d look at it and see an interesting, abstract shape of 
color, but I couldn’t recognize it even remotely as looking anything like 
“reality.” Pass the paper through the second press, and hmmm... , that’s a 
little better. Pass it through the third, and while it would still look a bit 
dizzyingly strange, you could see how it was starting to resemble “reality.” 
Add the last press, and bingo! out popped a really convincing color image. 


I’ve often thought back to this early childhood experience when it comes to 
mindfulness practice. Our four major sensory fields are vision, sound, 
sensation, and mind (taste and smell being, arguably, less important senses in 
our understanding of how reality is constructed than the other four). While 
we’re reasonably adept at looking and hearing and making some sense of it 
all with our mind, most of us, most of the time, are largely oblivious to the 
full range of sensations that fill our bodies from head to toe. It’s as though 
we rely almost solely on vision, sound, and mentation to create our 
understanding of how reality is constructed. 


Not surprisingly, our exclusion of the feeling presence of the body skews our 
understanding of “reality” every bit as much as the exclusion of any one of 
the colors in the process of four-color offset printing results in an 
unsatisfactory image that doesn’t look like what we know “reality” looks 
like. But unlike a paper that has been exposed to only three of the colors and 
which we clearly identify as “unreal” in appearance, we accept the “reality” 
that appears to us when we exclude the feeling presence of the body. 
Through such an exclusion we naturally withdraw into our mind and enter 


into what Rumi calls the consciousness of separation: the notion that who I 
am is an entity named “I” that exists completely separate from everything 
outside of my physical body. 


Ah, but if we can stimulate the feeling awareness of our entire body, and if 
we can then include and merge that feeling awareness with what we see and 
hear, then our mind (and our sense of an individual, separate self) has no 
choice but to start dissolving and disappearing into what Rumi calls the 
consciousness of union: this extraordinary yet altogether natural sense of 
feeling intimately merged with everything that you can perceive. Buddhists 
refer to this awakened condition as our fundamental nature, our natural state, 
or as our wide-open dimension of being, and they stress that it’s here, and 
here alone, that we come to peace with ourselves because it’s here, and here 
alone, that we contact reality as it truly exists. 


By broadening your awareness to include the entire roughly elliptical field of 
vision, the entire field of sound (whose sources emanate from both inside 
and outside the body), and the feeling awareness of every cell in your body, 
your mind moves beyond separation and slides effortlessly into union. This 
going beyond the conventional (and highly claustrophobic) sense of 
separation is cause for great celebration, or as the Buddhists say of someone 
who’s taken that leap into acceptance: “Gone, gone, gone beyond, gone 
altogether beyond. What ecstasy! Hallelujah!” 


This same practice of embodied mindfulness is as important for the Shiva 
yogi as for students of Buddhist dharma. If you primarily use cannabis as a 
Sacrament to catalyze your spiritual and creative practices, there will be 
much of the day when you are not high and not so stimulated with sensation 
and movement. During those times, let the practice of embodied mindfulness 
ground you in the clear perception of the present moment. Because 
embodied mindfulness encourages as full an awareness of the awakened 
body and liberated breath as of the fields of vision and sound, it functions as 
a seamless support to your more formal practices of dance and yoga. 


Embodied Mindfulness *11 


Awaken the fullness of feeling presence 


that runs through your entire body. 


Let yourself hear everything that’s here to be heard, sounds both near and 
far. 


Let yourself see everything that’s here to be seen, in this very moment, 
in your roughly elliptical visual field. 


See the whole of the visual field as a unified field. Listen to every voice in 
your symphony of sound. Feel the whole of the body as a unified field of 


vibratory sensation. 

Let yourself breathe, 

and be aware of your breath. 

Let your breath open 

through your entire feeling body, 

breath after breath. 

With every breath 

that you can soften your body to receive, 
thought can be felt to dissolve. 

Now merge your awareness of these distinct fields — 
sensation, sound, and vision— 


into a unified sensory experience. 


Let your continued surrender to breath be the glue that binds the fields 
together, 


and watch what happens to your sense of self. When your awakened 
awareness 


of vision, sound, and relaxed body 
come together as one, 

riding upon the awakened breath, 
thought shuts down. 

The sensory fields are your allies 


in the practice of embodied mindfulness because they ground you in the 
present moment. When you become simultaneously aware 


of the whole of sensation, 


the whole of the visual field, the whole of the field of sounds, a doorway 
opens 


through the sensory world 
into an awareness of expansive presence: 


the Great Wide Open. When you become aware that you have once again 
become lost in thought, 


take inventory of your three ma or sensory fields. Where have you lost 
awareness? 


Have you dulled the vibratory presence of your body? 


Have you blocked out sound? 


Are your eyes open 

but not consciously registering 

what’s directly in front of you? 

Has your breath become once again more constricted? 

Body, vision, sound, and mind. 

If you lose awareness of body, vision, or sound, mind gets lost in thought. 
If body, vision, and sound 

are e ually present 

in their fullness, 

mind becomes like a simple mirror that reflects what’s set before it without 
interpreting or pro ecting. In this mirrorlike awareness, riding on the wave 
of breath, your conventional sense of “you” disappears, 


and you settle back down 


into your natural state. 
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Whether you’re a Buddhist or a follower of Shiva, the message is the same: 
do your practices. The transformation you seek doesn’t occur through 
wishful thinking. You need to do intentional practices that melt the barriers 
that hold back the natural force of your personal evolution, and you need to 
do them regularly, as part of your daily life. Humans are capable of the 
greatest expressions of love and freedom as well as the worst expressions of 
hatred and torture. Do your practices. They shed light where there was only 
darkness and despair. They promote love and connection over hatred and 


tribalism. 
Cannabis in Spiritual Practice Audio Tracks, Reading Suggestions, and 
Acknowledgments 


THE A DIO TRACKS THAT ACCOMPANY THIS BOOK are designed to 
allow you to move more deeply into a meditative state when completing the 
exercises, as the interruption of having to refer to them on the page could 
potentially lessen the calm or ecstasy of your experience. Audio tracks are 
provided for seven of the exercises listed in the table of contents —as well as 
an introduction to all the meditation exercises and instructions for how to 
practice the two partner exercises, Merging Back into the One through 
Gazing at Your Great Friend (p. 89) and The Dance of Sex (p. 93). All these 
tracks can be downloaded at 


audio.innertraditions.com/casppr 


There are two important images that I’ve described in this book that come 
not from me but from sources far superior. Both have been extremely 
meaningful to me on my own journey. Rumi, the great thirteenth-century 
mystic and poet, crafted the best instruction I’ve ever come across as to how 
to dance, how to simply let go to the current of the life force and let 
spontaneous movements begin to happen. He suggested that, as our model 
and instructor, we look to how the leaves on a tree move in the wind, and 
I’ve used this image in “The Sutra of the Dancing Shiva.” 


Then there is the altogether delicious phrase, “an undivided wholeness of 
flowing movement” that I use as the concluding line in “The Sitting Dance 
of Shiva” and “The Dance of Sex.” While it neatly encapsulates much of 
what I teach in the long sitting retreats I lead, its source is the uantum 
physicist David Bohm, and it is his shorthand phrase for how he 


believes the universe is constructed. Bohm was one of the most respected 
uantum physicists of the last century, and toward the end of his life he began 
to intuit that our understanding of how reality is constructed needed a rather 
complete overhaul. For Bohm, there are two fundamental dimensions of 


reality, what he called the implicate and explicate orders. The implicate 
order (which he felt had been completely overlooked by science) was like a 
unified ground state or source out of which the entire explicate order—with 
its gazillion of stars and universes and atoms and subatomic particles, all of 
them constantly moving, twinkling, and shimmering—was projected, not 
unlike how a complex holographic image is projected from a single light 
source. For Bohm, everything is constantly moving back and forth between 
both these dimensions, but at such a rapid rate that the world of appearances 
still manages to look solid and stable. Bohm’s vision meshes seamlessly 
with the vision of the Heart Sutra, one of Buddhism’s most revered texts, 
that tells us that everything that exists partakes of two dimensions—one of 
conventional physical form, the other of a deep underlying emptiness—and 
for me, one of the goals of spiritual practice is to have a direct experience of 
the simultaneous existence of these two dimensions. I look to Bohm’s radical 
statement as support for my insistence on motion as the foundation of 
spiritual transformation: to keep the unified state in view, keep the body 
constantly moving. 


“Gone, gone, gone beyond, gone altogether beyond. What ecstasy! 
Hallelujah!” is Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh’s (now mostly known as Osho) 
translation of the famous mantra from the Heart Sutra—gate gate paragate 
parasamgate bodhi svaha. 


My understanding of William James’s notion of sciousness, so similar to my 
notion of the Great Wide Open, comes from the excellent and similarly titled 
book, Sciousness, by my friend Jonathan Bricklin. 


Most of the Rumi poems that appear in these pages are from my book The 
Spiritual Practices of Rumi with the exception of the famous poem about 
The Field, which has been translated by Coleman Barks and others. 


The reference to the jazz musician Mezz Mezzrow is from his 
autobiography, Really the Blues, cowritten with Barnard Wolfe. In that book 
Mezz describes his first experience with smoking “tea” (his term for 
cannabis) and going out and playing as he’d never played before. 


For Buddhist students wanting to delve deeper into the practice of sitting 


meditation, I’d encourage you to look at two of my books: The Posture of 
Meditation (Shambhala, 1996) and Breathing through the Whole Body (Inner 
Traditions, 2012). For those of you who are ecstatic dancers, I’d point you to 
Yoga of the Mahamudra: The Mystical Way of Balance (Inner Traditions, 
2005). For anyone wanting more information about the gazing practice, The 
Spiritual Practices of Rumi (Inner Traditions, 2007) tells the story of Rumi 
and Shams and explains the gazing practice in detail. Also, in Rumi’s Four 
Essential Practices (Inner Traditions, 2010), Gazing Raptly is the fourth of 
the practices examined. The other three are Eating Lightly, Breathing 
Deeply, and Moving Freely, and the section on Moving Freely will also be of 
interest to anyone exploring the world of spontaneous movement and dance. 
And finally, the practice of embodied mindfulness is examined in depth in 
Aligned, Relaxed, Resilient: The Physical Foundations of Mindfulness 
(Shambhala, 2000). Actually, the working title for that book was always 
Embodied Mindfulness: The Posture of Meditation in Everyday Life, but the 
publishers chose a different title for the book. 


In addition to the books I’ve written, there are a number of other authors 
exploring this same world of somatic dharma to whose writings I’m happy to 
steer you: the many books about the body-oriented vipassana teachings of S. 
N. Goenka, the books of Reggie Ray, and the writings of Lama Willa Miller 
all stand out. If your path into the wisdom of the body is more 
neuroscientific in nature, consider reading Candace Pert and Mae-Won Ho. 
For anyone wanting more information and history about the relationship 
between cannabis and spiritual practices, I happily direct you to the wealth 
of information in Cannabis and Spirituality (Inner Traditions, 2016). 


As always, the good folks at Inner Traditions have been wonderfully 
supportive: Meghan MacLean, Jon Graham, Jeanie Levitan, Patricia Rydle, 
Ben Gleason. I really can’t thank them enough. And, finally, for anyone 
wanting to learn about retreats and workshops that I routinely teach, please 
go to www.embodiment.net . 


Footnotes 


*1 An audio track of this meditative exercise can be downloaded at 
audio.innertraditions.com/casppr . 


*2 Somatophobia refers to the fear of—and anger directed toward—the 
soma, the feeling presence of the body. The term soma has different— but 
perhaps related—meanings in both the Greek and Hindu languages. When 
referring to the body, soma comes directly from the Greek language. But in 
the Vedas, the ancient texts of the Aryan people who migrated down into 
India around 1500 BCE, soma refers to a mind- altering substance that can 
reveal glimpses of the god realm. In the 1960s and ’70s a number of 
psychedelic researchers, assuming that soma must be some kind of 
mushroom or plant, combed the Himalayas in hopes of finding it, but came 
away empty-handed. An intriguing possibility exists in that both Greek and 
Hindu derive from a common, much earlier Indo-European language. Might 
soma—for the Greeks as well as for the writers of the Vedas—actually be 
referring to the same thing? Might the mind-altering soma of the Vedas 
actually be the awakened feeling presence of the body? Somatics is now the 
accepted term for the wide range of body-oriented psychotherapies and 
techni ues that have developed in the West since the late nineteenth century, 
all of which share the common goal of awakening and healing the body as a 
path to greater personal realization. 


*3 An audio track of this meditative exercise can be downloaded at 
audio.innertraditions.com/casppr . 


*4 An audio track of this meditative exercise can be downloaded at 
audio.innertraditions.com/casppr . 


*5 An audio track of this meditative exercise can be downloaded at 
audio.innertraditions.com/casppr . 


*6 An audio track of this meditative exercise can be downloaded at 
audio.innertraditions.com/casppr . 


*7 An audio introduction to this meditative exercise can be downloaded at 
audio.innertraditions.com/casppr, where I recommend that your partner 


reads it to you and then you read it to your partner. 


*8 However, there are suggestions that Shams’s family may have belonged 


to the Assassins, a Sufi group of spiritual seekers whose name is derived 
from hashish, which they would use as a sacrament for their spiritual 
practices. 


*9 An audio introduction to this meditative exercise can be downloaded at 
audio.innertraditions.com/casppr, where I recommend that your partner 
reads it to you and then you read it to your partner. 


*10 An audio track of this meditative exercise can be downloaded at 
audio.innertraditions.com/casppr . 


*11 An audio track of this meditative exercise can be downloaded at 
audio.innertraditions.com/casppr . 
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Foreword 


Julie A. Holland, M.D. 


IT IS MY HONOR to be writing the foreword for this much-needed book on 
cannabis and spirituality. I must admit, I’m thrilled that so much attention 
has been paid lately to the therapeutic effects of medicinal cannabis, 
whether to kill cancer cells or treat post-traumatic stress disorder. And I’m 
encouraged by the inroads made by drug policy reform toward ending mass 
incarceration and implementing harm-reduction strategies. It’s all great 
progress and we should be proud. But there’s been a dearth of discussion 
about all that cannabis can do for us spiritually: to feed our souls, to 
transcend and connect on a higher plane. 


Until now. 


Author, editor, entheogen-related event organizer, and workshop 
leader Stephen Gray has compiled a robust roster of writers who will 
introduce you to the spiritual use of cannabis across cultures and eras, 
worldwide. From the sadhus of India to the Rastafarians of Jamaica, the 
ritual use of this ancient plant is a keystone in the archway of enlightenment 
for many indigenous tribes and collectives. 


Coevolving on this Earth with us for millennia, cannabis is one of our 
planet’s most magical gifts, a medicine for body and soul. It’s no wonder 
that so many religions have chosen to make it central to their dogma. Like 
music or math, it’s a universal language. 

These days, in America, I’m afraid that materialism is our dogma. We 


amass; we hoard; we fawn over our possessions to prevent fear, to feel like 
we belong. Capitalism fuels the fire, enabling our acquiring, stoking the 


fires of fearmongering that necessitate the soothing. We buy, spend, and 
work to support it all. There are many among us who are addicted to greed, 
to power, to newer, to more. For some, it is never enough. 


And this is where pot comes in—it’s a way to opt out, temporarily, of 
the rat race. Cannabis can unlock us from our habitual way of doing things, 
and, more importantly, of thinking about things. It pulls us out of our 
forward-leaning vector, encouraging us to hang back, wait a bit, and see 
how things feel before rushing into anything. It puts us in touch with our 
deepest longings and our truest feelings. It enables contemplation and 
reflection. 


Planting a seedling and waiting for it to grow teaches one to live in 
Earth time, not clock time. Gardening is therapeutic for body and mind. 
Tending to this plant can quell not only nausea and pain, but the emptiness, 
the disconnection that is one of the many symptoms plaguing our populace. 
It is “doing the Lord’s work,” so to speak. We’ve got to get ourselves back 
to the garden. “Grow and give” is the ultimate anticapitalist, subversive act. 
This is shareware in its finest hour. There is no patenting a flower. 


How can one plant facilitate group work, yoga, shamanism, and 
meditation? How can it spark creativity, enable artistic expression, and 
allow people to connect with their deepest truths? The burgeoning flower of 
this female plant unlocks the yin, the receptive energy in us all. It can help 
us to feel connected to nature, to each other, and, importantly, to ourselves. 
Open your heart and your mind and take your time. Take it all in. Wonder in 
the glory of nature, of a cleansing breath, of a good stretch. This is just what 
we need to balance out the excess of yang energy in our world today 
(bombs and bullets, rape, corporate greed—penetrating energies all). 


How can we be locking people up for possessing the keys to the 
kingdom? For distributing a balm that is good for what ails us? Even in this 
book, six of the seventeen contributors have spent time in prison, either for 
their use of cannabis or their activism on its behalf. Political prisoners in 
our culture war, they know that cognitive liberty and religious freedoms are 
worth fighting for. And we will fight to open hearts and minds with 
empathy, and with love. 


The writers Joan Bello and Jeremy Wolff have taught me that the 
words health and holy derive from the concept of being whole. I know as a 
physician, partner, and mother that balance and homeostasis are what keep 


us healthy. It is what keeps our relationships thriving. I also know that our 
Salvation and that of the planet rests in our ability to feel connected—to 
each other, to ourselves, to nature, and to the universal latticework of 
energy and light that binds us to this plane. 


Holy, whole, and healthy—these are lofty goals for us all. Happy is 
another word with this same origin. And I am happy to be introducing this 
important book to you. Enjoy it in good health. 


JULIE A. HOLLAND, M.D. 
HARLEM VALLEY, NEW YORK 


Julie Holland, M.D., is a_ psychiatrist who specializes in 
psychopharmacology and a clinical assistant professor of psychiatry at 
NYU School of Medicine. An expert on street drugs and intoxication states, 
she was the attending psychiatrist in the Psych ER at Bellevue Hospital in 
New York from 1996 to 2005 and regularly appears on the Today Show. She 
is the editor of The Pot Book: A Complete Guide to Cannabis and Ecstasy: 
The Complete Guide, and the author of the bestselling Weekends at 
Bellevue. Her latest book is Moody Bitches: The Truth About The Drugs 
You’re Taking, The Sleep You’re Missing, The Sex You’re Not Having, and 
What’s Really Making You Crazy. She lives in the Harlem Valley of New 
York. 


INTRODUCTION 


A Renaissance of the People’s Plant 


Stephen Gray 


In the ecstasy of bhang the spark of the Eternal in man turns into 
light the murkiness of matter or illusion . .. The soul in whom the 
spirit of bhang finds a home glides in the ocean of Being free 
from the weary round of matter-blinded self. 


J. M. CAMPBELL, “ON THE RELIGION OF HEMp”4 


It is only fitting in this age of pollution and plastic that the guru 
to bless us with Skaktipat comes in the form of an ancient sun- 
loving plant that has as its most intrinsic attribute the power of 
consciousness raising. 


JOAN BELLO, THE BENEFITS OF MARIJUANA 
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THE MANY FACES AND USES OF CANNABIS 


The quotations above contain strong words; bold assertions that may be 
hard to believe. Could we really be talking about cannabis the gentle 
relaxant and euphoriant? Is this the plant whose finger often points at the 
escape hatch, or the entertainer tossing glitter over the heads of the crowd? 
What about cannabis as the frequent inducer of silliness and giggling, or of 


Spaciness, as in “Uh, what were we just talking about?” Or are we referring 
to the sometime disconnector? And what about its not uncommon tendency 
to amplify self-absorption, “oversensitivity,” and even paranoia? 


But just as those two opening quotes indicate, there is something 
going on with cannabis that isn’t widely recognized at present. When a 
skillful, respectful, reciprocal relationship is established and people can 
meet the plant in the right internal and external conditions—what those who 
work with entheogens often call good set and setting—cannabis can be a 
powerful master plant and spiritual ally. 


This “other” potential of cannabis has been known in many places for 
a long span of human history. But over the centuries and especially in the 
twentieth century the understanding and application of its greatest gifts 
have almost become a lost art. 


To speak briefly of a biological history that greatly precedes human 
civilization, cannabis and its close relatives are known to have been around 
for an exceedingly long time. Although truly ancient fossil records are 
lacking, scientific inference suggests that the Cannabaceae lineage may 
have appeared on the planet as early as thirty-four million years ago.* The 
words may have imply some wiggle room, of course, but lop off a few 
million years and clearly we’re still talking about a hefty chunk of time as 
measured in human scale. 


While we might expect that in this case plant and planet have been in 
relationship since long before we two-leggeds entered the picture, ample 
evidence indicates that the human community has also had a very long and 
fruitful connection with cannabis. Some researchers suggest that a 
conservative estimate for the beginnings of human (Homo sapiens) use of 
cannabis might be around twelve thousand years ago.2 Solid archaeological 
evidence of the relationship—including shamanic use—goes back at least to 
the Neolithic age, roughly 7,500 years ago. Some researchers have even 
suggested that we’ve coevolved with the cannabis plant over many 
millennia. 


We have it on good record that for at least the past several thousand 
years its uses have been extensive. Just a few of the great many include its 
applicability as food, medicine, heating fuel, household products, building 
materials, paper products, rope, netting, clothing, a base for paints and 
cosmetics, for pleasure and creative inspiration, and, most relevant to the 


subject matter of this book, for freeing ourselves from “the weary round of 
matter-blinded self.” 


Cannabis is the people’s plant, or, as contributor to this book Jeremy 
Wolff calls it, “the people’s psychedelic.” It will always be with us despite 
repeated programs aimed at vilifying and suppressing it in various regions 
of the planet over the past few millennia. And now, as I’m writing this, a 
phenomenal renaissance is happening, with increasing indications that we 
the people are going to experience a renewed age of knowledgeable and 
wise use of our plant. 


The notion of cannabis as the people’s plant synchronizes with this 
renaissance now unfolding. A component of the renaissance is what you 
might call a “getting real” process. Increasing numbers of us are seeing 
through long-standing patterns of conditioning that have not served us or 
the Earth well. Although only time will tell, it looks like the liberation of 
cannabis from the misguided and restrictive control of secular and religious 
authorities is intimately intertwined with this wider consciousness shift. 


To open your heart is to reduce your ego, and this is the only 
magic that is ever required to experience the naked truth. 


TONY VIGORITO, NINE KINDS OF NAKED 


CANNABIS AS A CATALYST OF THE CURRENT 
RENAISSANCE 


A key element of the consciousness shift is a transition from head to heart 
perception and intelligence. Head dominance is secondhand perception— 
concept-based interpretation of sensory input and, in that sense, imaginary 
and the laboratory for all manner of illusion. But as it’s described in 
wisdom teachings like Buddhism, Hinduism, and others, the heart and mind 
are not separate entities. For example, the Sanskrit word bodhicitta means 
“awakened heart and mind”—bodhi meaning “awake” and citta meaning 
“both heart and mind together.” 


Head-dominated functioning lacks the intelligence of direct perception 
fueled by an awakened heart. Wisdom traditions use terms like 


unconditioned reality, what is, and the Tao to describe that innate 
intelligence. 


What does this have to do with cannabis? Put simply, for the moment, 
when we use it with intentions and practices like those described in this 
book, cannabis can help us dissolve our head-sourced beliefs and relax 
down into direct and intuitive heart perception and the wisdom of the body. 
As I hope you’ll see in this book, cannabis can enter us deeply into the 
present. With skillful use, it can help us awaken from the illusion of 
separateness that has permeated the lives of the vast majority of people in 
many cultures during a long period of mutual group imprisonment. 


The herb is the key to new understanding of the self, the universe, 
and God. It is the vehicle to cosmic consciousness; it introduces 
one to levels of reality not ordinarily perceived . . . and it 
develops a certain sense of fusion with all living beings. 


LEONARD E. BARRETT SR., THE RASTAFARIANS 


The consciousness transformation that the willing and able are called 
to undertake involves a radical shift of allegiance. This is not by any means 
just about feelings such as happiness, sadness, anger, and so on. It’s a way 
of living—a path of learning to trust the intelligence of our own direct, 
unconditioned experience. 


Cannabis is beautifully in harmony with this “new” mode. When you 
can meet the plant with full, relaxed attention, it can show you how to feel 
and move in this interconnected energy matrix without the crutch of 
habitual patterns and the secondhand guesswork of the conceptualizing ego 
mind. 
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A profusion of research is underway on the medicinal benefits of cannabis, 
and as it’s the people’s plant, many millions of us have our favorite ways to 
engage with it. But misunderstanding and misuse are widespread and 
there’s still very little recognition of the full power of this humble and 
patient plant’s potential as an ally on the awakening journey. 


I felt I have finally connected with the healing potential of this 
sacred plant, which was allowed, through conscious meditation 
and stillness of mind, to reveal itself... . In a way, the plant 
almost felt shy, and only in my successful efforts to quell my 
inner fire was its delicate truth revealed. 


RAINA COLE, NATUROPATHIC DOCTOR? 


THE PORTAL TO INNER STILLNESS 


A core aspect of spiritual work with cannabis is the journey toward relaxing 
and letting go into inner stillness. Stillness—emptiness or shunyata in 
Buddhist teaching—is synonymous with peace. Awareness in the presence 
of stillness walks hand in hand with love. As it’s understood and described 
by the wise, the journey of awakening takes us from ignorance and fear of 
the awakened state to glimpses and visits, to increasing familiarity with and 
confidence in the awakened state, to ultimately becoming comfortable with 
full presence and arising into action from that place of stillness. I love what 
the thirteenth-century Persian mystical poet Jelaluddin Rumi wrote: 


I have lived on the lip of insanity, 
Wanting to know reasons, 
Knocking on a door. 

It opens. 

I’ve been knocking from the inside. 


For one last thought at this point as a foundation for the discussion of 
cannabis and spirituality, Hui-neng, the sixth patriarch of Zen, was clearly 
onto something when he wrote, “The wisdom of enlightenment is inherent 
in every one of us. It is because of the delusion under which our mind 
works that we fail to realize it ourselves, and that we seek the advice and 
the guidance of enlightened ones before we can know our own essence of 
mind. You should know that so far as Buddha nature is concerned there is 
no difference in an enlightened person and an ignorant one. What makes the 
difference is that one realizes it, while the other is ignorant of it.”2 


In some essential way everything we do is spiritual, just as the 
Huineng quote suggests. In the end, all of our “spiritual” tools and practices 
are—or at least should be—designed to lead us to a condition where we live 
and breathe daily in the embodied awareness of that loving, creative reality. 
Some practices and tools can be very helpful in encouraging us and 
showing us the way out of the lip of insanity into the recognition of our 
presence on the inside of the door. 


And that again leads back to cannabis. It’s one of those sources of 
guidance. In my experience, while cannabis is uncompromising in its own 
particular way, it’s also a kind and flexible ally. Although it can be very 
powerful, when you open to it and relax into its embrace, the sacred herb 
often has a gentle quality. When you don’t, when you fill the space with 
yourself, you’re likely to miss that invitation. Although it has the ability to, 
cannabis won’t necessarily grab you by the scruff of the neck and insist you 
go with it, as is so often the case with sizable dosages of plants and 
substances like peyote, ayahuasca, psilocybin, LSD, and others. 


There are also, of course, numerous awakening practices that don’t 
include the use of mind-manifesting substances. In this book we’re not 
going to engage in arguments about the relative merits of drugs versus 
“straight” spiritual practice. There are people on both sides of that 
potentially thorny issue who are certain they’re right. On one hand are those 
who can’t accept that a substance can produce genuine spiritual and 
mystical experiences and contribute to a spiritual life. On the other side are 
those who insist that spiritual practice without the assistance of entheogens 
is likely a sentence to many years of snail-paced and limited progress on the 
path to an awakened state. 


But a lot of us—including the contributors to this book—believe it’s 
foolish to dismiss the potential assistance of the kindly and wily cannabis 
plant. Mind-manifesting, entheogenic medicines have been described as 
nonspecific amplifiers. You’ll see references throughout the book to the 
great value of establishing good set and setting for encounters with them. 
Our ad hoc team of contributors will share some descriptions of practices 
and ways of seeing from the past and the present that can help the 
amplifying capabilities of cannabis invoke appreciation for life, stir up the 
imaginative centers, open the heart, and enter one into inner stillness. 


My initial motivation for this project was inspired by an ancient 
oriental understanding that to change and heal something, you don’t butt up 
against it or rail moralistically like fundamentalists and controllers so often 
do. Instead, you meet the energy where it is and make use of it in the 
transmutation process. Since the urge to alter consciousness is nearly 
universal and not going anywhere soon, a wise approach is to work with 
that impulse and, where appropriate, help to transmute it. That’s the raison 
d’étre for this book: to meet the expanding use and misuse of cannabis 
where it is, without judgment, and help to channel some of that energy 
toward its potential for awakening. 


. . . Medicinal, recreational, and sacramental utilization of this 
plant are actually identical. To be healthy is to be happy is to be 
holy, all of which are connected with cannabis use. 


JOAN BELLO, THE BENEFITS OF MARIJUANA 


In Cannabis and Spirituality you’|] encounter discussions on methods 
of spiritual practice that may be exercised in conjunction with cannabis. 
The concept of spiritual practice is meant here in an open, nondogmatic 
way. There are indeed awakening practices briefly described in the book 
that do look a lot like formal meditation practices, including very spare, 
bare-attention techniques of meditation taught in great traditions. (Bare- 
attention techniques are simple mindfulness and awareness meditation 
techniques.) However, a lot of activities can enter us into a deep nowness. 
Cannabis can amplify that potential and lubricate that entry in every activity 
from walking in the woods to making love, dancing, listening to or making 
music, writing and painting, and—as the old Zen masters might say— 
making a proper cup of tea. 


BUT IT’S NOT FOR EVERYONE! 


I want to take a moment at this early point to make it clear that cannabis is 
not for everyone. Some people are too sensitive or fragile to handle the 
amplifying effects of the plant. It’s also susceptible to misuse, which can in 
the long term be more harmful than beneficial. For those reasons, cautions 


regarding misuse and abuse come up in various chapters by a number of the 
contributors, including myself. 


A particularly curious phenomenon is that many intelligent, mentally 
healthy people, including many who resonate strongly with other 
entheogens, don’t like cannabis and don’t consider it an ally. I wouldn’t 
presume to know why that is in all cases. However, one of the most 
important points made in this book is that intention and context are all- 
important with cannabis. There’s a major difference between the use of 
cannabis with no attention to set and setting and meeting the plant with 
disciplined intention. That kind of effective engagement involves a learning 
curve. 


I suspect—and experience has demonstrated—that the reason some 
people of otherwise open and courageous character have had discouraging 
experiences with cannabis is because of where it has taken their thinking 
process in the heightened sensitivity state. Even those experienced with 
other sacramental medicines (entheogens) sometimes don’t realize that, just 
as with the major entheogens, cannabis can generate an energy that one has 
to surrender to. And just as with meditation, thoughts—no matter how 
compelling—are not to be taken as any more than immediate, temporary, 
insubstantial phenomena. Cannabis energy can relax, open, and enhance, 
but thoughts can distort and can become exaggerated and out of perspective 
under the plant’s amplifying influence. 
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A MYRIAD OF POT PERSPECTIVES 


We’re very fortunate that there are people with a deep understanding of the 
potential of cannabis for awakening the spirit and enriching the appreciation 
of life, and we’re fortunate that some of the best and brightest of them have 
consented to contribute to this project. You’ll find a lively variety of 
perspectives here. If we gathered all these contributors in a room and put a 
few specific questions on the table about ways to use cannabis, a number of 
us would respectfully agree to disagree. That’s deliberate. You as the reader 
can decide for yourself which ideas resonate. 


Along with a historical survey from noted scholar Chris Bennett to 
support the authenticity of the extensive use of cannabis as a spiritual ally, 
the book will offer instructive and surprising information from author Joan 
Bello on its pharmacokinetic interaction with the human organism. You’|l 
also find insight and personal reflections from several wise elders and 
fellow travelers on the path. They include the ethnobotanist Kathleen 
Harrison, author and artist Jeremy Wolff, and plant ceremony leaders Sean 
Hamman and Steve Dyer. 


Cannabis has long been and still is used in powerful ritual practices. 
To complement my own suggestions, and those of ganja yoga teacher Dee 
Dussault, for personal and group practice, I’ve included contributions from 
several experts and practitioners of ongoing living traditions. Jeff Brown, a 
former member of the Jamaican-based Rasta Church known as the 
Ethiopian Zion Coptic Church, talks about the underpinning philosophy and 
approach to practice among some segments of the Jamaican Rasta 
community. Satyen Raja takes us into a rarely encountered inner sanctum of 
India’s sadhus. Brazilian ayahuasca shaman Mariano da Silva shares 
insights from his many years of sacramental use of cannabis. Popular 
ayahuasca and cannabis shaman Hamilton Souther describes—among other 
relevant topics—his understanding of working with the spirits of cannabis 
in the ceremonies he leads. Francisco shares his years of experience 
working in group ayahuasca ceremonies that sometimes include cannabis. 
Other contemporary thought leaders and culture influencers have 
generously offered contributions to these pages as well. Among Steven 
Hager’s many accomplishments was being the longtime editor in chief of 
High Times magazine. Roger Christie is the founder and an ordained 
minister of the quasi-legendary and controversial THC Ministry in Hawaii. 


As understood by many in traditional societies, the way you work with 
sacred plants at all stages can have a dramatic influence on the participant’s 
experience. For that reason, cannabis grower LLP writes about the sacred 
attitude he brings to all stages of his work. Finally, since spirituality and 
creativity are in some essential sense inseparable, and since cannabis is 
well-known among creative people to open up fresh visions and 
possibilities, you’ll also find essays on cannabis and creativity. They 
include accounts by writer and poet Floyd Salas and jewelry artist Svea 
Vatch. 


A point of special importance: Along with many others, at least six of 
the contributors to this book have done prison time for their beliefs, 
practices, activism, or simply their use of the sacred herb. I see these people 
as courageous culture warriors (the peaceful variety, of course) and those 
who have spent time in prison as political prisoners in an ignorant, failed, 
and extremely destructive war on drugs. 


At this point, I want to mention the value of cannabis in terms of what 
more narrowly might be defined as medicine. As we emerge from the dark 
ages of ignorance, control, and Western scientific hubris and reductionism, 
there’s an explosion of promising research pointing to cannabis’s beneficial 
potential in pain relief, disease prevention, and even symptom reduction 
and elimination of a growing variety of diseases and conditions. If you 
haven’t looked at any of this research you would be surprised. For those 
interested in learning more about that aspect of the plant’s benefits there is 
no shortage of sources online and in the literature. 


Another area of discussion not addressed in any detail in this book 
concerns issues pertaining to drug policy and the legal status of cannabis. 
There are many other sources for learning about and participating in 
advocacy and activism to change these foolish laws, so for the most part 
we’ ll leave that to others too, and stick to the kind of use already outlined in 
this introduction. 
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A few last points to mention before moving on: First, although I can’t speak 
for the other contributors to the book, I don’t see cannabis use as a 
replacement for an ongoing mindfulness and awareness practice. By this I 
mean anything from a formal sitting practice to the “practice” of simply 
moving through one’s daily walk with a peaceful mind and awakened heart. 
One way or another, we all have to make the journey from confusion to 
wisdom. Again, when treated with great respect as a spiritual ally, cannabis 
can be of help in that journey of awakening. 


Second, you’ll notice a few references to insights derived from 
Tibetan Buddhism in the sections of the book that I’ve written. It’s not my 
intention to elevate Buddhism over other spiritual paths. The reason for its 
inclusion here is that many years ago I was a student of the Tibetan guru 


Chégyam Trungpa, a brilliant expositor of that store of wisdom. It’s second 
nature for me to make reference to some of those insights. 


Finally, with the increasing legalization of cannabis, many of us are 
heartened to see signs of the passing of an ignorant and harmful period and 
some increasingly bright lights a little farther along a widening tunnel. 
However, cannabis remains illegal in a lot of places. For that reason I have 
to make a clear disclaimer that this book is offered for educational and 
inspirational purposes for the generations to come. 


Ten Frequently Used Terms 


Stephen Gray 


BEFORE INVITING YOU to dive in further I want to briefly clarify a few words 
and phrases that will appear here and there in the book. As you most likely 
know only too well, words carry a lot of baggage. We tend to bring a 
history of experience and emotionally colored associations to encounters 
with particular words, and some of those most susceptible to idiosyncratic 
interpretation are found within these chapters. 


There are also some words and phrases that some readers may be 
unfamiliar with. Here is a short list of some of both the potentially loaded 
and the possibly unfamiliar. 
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Spiritual: This can be a very vague and sloppily used word. In a blinding 
flash of circular reasoning it can be defined as “of the spirit.” My dictionary 
defines it as “of, or relating to, or affecting the human spirit or soul as 
opposed to material or physical things.” 


Hmm... any one of the above concepts can be picked apart. Given 
that the wise sometimes tell us that that which can be named is not the 
ultimate truth, I use the word spiritual as a convenient catchall for 
discussions associated with that journey toward ultimate truth, 
enlightenment, awakened heart, God realization, or whatever other 
language we can use to attempt to describe the indescribable, or as Alan 
Watts put it, to “eff the ineffable and unscrew the inscrutable.” 


Spirit: This is a similarly difficult word for many and essentially 
impossible to reduce to a simple definition. As I and some of the 


contributors use it, the word has two related meanings. First, it’s a term of 
some convenience to encompass the underlying creative intelligence or 
intelligences behind all form, which seems to exist beyond time and space 
and may be described with any number of terms. For example, I recently 
came upon a phrase that has a nice ring to it: unified field of source 
consciousness. 


Second, in the lore and experience of traditional cultures around the 
world, nonembodied beings are common. Steve Beyer, in his book on 
Amazonian mestizo shamanism, Singing to the Plants, refers to such 
entities as “other than human persons.” Many contemporary explorers of 
inner space have encountered spirits of various kinds. In this book I also use 
the word spirit occasionally in order to refer to spirit energy that may either 
symbolically or in fact guide and protect from unseen realms. Numerous 
people, for example, say they have met the spirit of a particular entheogenic 
plant. 


Psychedelic: I prefer not to use this word frequently, mostly because I’ve 
been around long enough to have seen how much baggage it has carried 
over the past half century or so. In the second decade of the twenty-first 
century we may have covered enough distance from those associations that 
psychedelic can be appreciated for its actual meaning. It literally means 
“mind-manifesting,” which in its way, is a good, succinct descriptor of the 
effects of a set of plants and semisynthetic and synthetic substances. 


Mind-manifesting: These substances (just referred to) are often described 
as nonspecific or unspecific amplifiers. They can trigger deep and powerful 
experiences. Mind can refer to both the contents of our individual minds 
and to some kind of “mind at large” that connects us to the cosmos. I like 
mind-manifesting since it speaks for itself and doesn’t have the baggage that 
psychedelic has for a lot of folks. 


Entheogen(s): This is a handy and increasingly popular word to refer to 
these psychedelic, mind-manifesting substances. It means “generating the 
Divine within” and was coined in 1979 to counter that very issue of 
problematic, distracting baggage associated with the word psychedelic. 


Rausch: Since I so often make reference to the cannabis high, it’s handy to 
have a few synonyms in the kit bag to avoid endless repetition. Rausch is a 
lovely German word that roughly translates as “intoxication” or 
“inebriation” in English. But my sources tell me it has a different 
connotation, which I prefer. It also suggests states of euphoria, ecstasy, and 
joy. (Intoxication, on the other hand, has its roots in the Latin toxicare, 
meaning “to poison,” and along with  inebriation—meaning 
“drunkenness”—is probably better suited to alcohol than to the effects of 
entheogens, including cannabis.) 


Ego: Just in case you’re unfamiliar with the way Buddhism, as well as 
some other spiritual traditions, define ego, I want to clarify that we’re not 
necessarily talking about ego in the sense of being egotistical, as in when 
we say that someone has a big ego. From the spiritual perspective, someone 
who appears to have a small ego, that is, someone who doesn’t take up a lot 
of space, boast about his or her accomplishments, dominate people and 
events, and so on, may be just as likely to be fully in the grip of ego as the 
person with the big ego. 


Ego in this context describes the illusion of the separate self—life 
experienced through an encasing construction of beliefs and concepts— 
rather than life experienced directly without filtering concepts. That way of 
experiencing can be described with terms like enlightenment, authentic 
presence, awakened heart, or just reality. 


Very few of us are completely free of the hold of ego. That quest to 
free ourselves from the ego is our journey, the—usually—gradual release, 
softening, and ultimate dissolution of virtual constructs about reality that 
allow us to wake up to unconditioned reality, to what is. 


Samsara: Simply put, samsara refers to the continual cycle of illusion that 
captures all beings until we are able to break free and wake up. It’s a kind of 
synonym for ego in the way it’s used in this book or, as Buddhist scholar 
David R. Loy describes it, “Samsara is the world experienced as a sticky 
web of attachments that seem to offer something we lack.” 


Cannabis: Although marijuana is commonly used in contemporary 
literature and discourse, I much prefer cannabis. The name marijuana is of 
Mexican-Spanish origin, relatively recent (perhaps mid-nineteenth century), 
has historically racist overtones directed at American blacks and Latin 
American immigrants to the United States, and, as author Martin Booth 
notes, was popularized by Harry J. Anslinger, the first commissioner of the 
U.S. Federal Bureau of Narcotics, in the 1930s, during his campaigns 
against the drug. Cannabis, on the other hand, has ancient roots (pun 
intended) and numerous linguistic variations, going back at least in excess 
of two thousand years to the Greek kdnnabis and probably much further. 


Another term for the cannabis plant that appears here and there in the 
text is Santa Maria. This is a legitimate and respectful name that may gain 
considerable traction in the years ahead as the Santo Daime religion of 
Brazil continues to spread its wings around the planet. Santa Maria 
translates as “Saint Mary.” Although the plant is by no means universally 
approved in the Brazilian religions that use ayahuasca, some elders say it’s 
time to reclaim cannabis from misunderstanding and misuse and return it to 
its proper mistress—Mother Mary, also described as Mother Earth or 
Pachamama. 


Set and Setting: You’ll see this concisely descriptive term at times 
throughout the text. It’s a very useful little phrase that everyone engaging 
with cannabis with intention would do well to keep handy. Set refers to 
everything you bring to the encounter: your history, your personality, your 
psycho-spiritual makeup, your intention, and the preparation you undertake 
related to the taking of the medicine. Do you meditate? Do yoga? Treat the 
medicine as a sacrament? 


Setting is the actual environment and conditions in which you meet the 
plant. How is your intention reflected in the setting? Is it a comfortable, 
uplifted environment? Is there an attitude of treating the space as ritual 
space, and do you do anything to make the experience into a ritual or 
practice? This might be something as brief and simple as sitting up straight, 
thanking the plant for its kindness and teaching, expressing an intention, 
and dedicating your smoking to Spirit. 


Now that you’re armed with a little bit of knowledge (and don’t worry; a 
little knowledge is not always a dangerous thing!), let’s turn the page to 
imbibe the precious information about the marvelous cannabis plant that 
our contributors have shared with us here. 
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OUR COEVOLVING RELATIONSHIP WITH CANNABIS 


There is a way of perceiving the world in which everything is alive and 
conscious. All species of plants, animals, fungi, and even microorganisms 
are sentient to some extent—we know that from biology. But in this more 
animated worldview, all the species are aware, interactive, listening, and 
communicating. Or we might say that the essence of each species is aware, 
and self-aware too. Some of the plants communicate with their form or their 
scent or via the uses to which we put them. They communicate via pollen, 


insects, and companionship with other species. They communicate in an 
incredible chemical dance of scents, pheromones, alkaloids, terpenes, 
flavonoids, and other compounds. They communicate too in order to attract, 
reproduce, repel, protect, and to collaborate symbiotically with other 
species that live around and even inside of them. It is surely human folly to 
think that plants originally produced chemicals in order to please us, or to 
serve our needs. 


Humans are complex latecomers compared to the higher plants. But 
early on in our human evolution, we discovered that certain plants offered 
benefits beyond safely satisfying hunger. It is an old discussion between 
biologists, mythologists, and indigenous scholars, whether our earlier 
humans discovered these benefits logically, by trial and error, in early 
accumulation of empirical evidence, or whether the idea to use a certain 
plant in a certain way came via divine inspiration. “A message from the 
gods” is often the explanation that contemporary descendants of original 
users tell about the profoundly significant species that their ancestors 
handed down. 


To receive a plant’s message by either of those modes, we may eat it, 
drink it, smell it, rub it on our skins, make things out of it, smoke it, or 
meditate beside it. We may cultivate it. A single species may communicate 
in numerous ways. A plant species may have “chosen” the human species 
as its partner in survival, migration, and reproduction, or humans may have 
selected the plant species based on one or more of its special qualities. 
Either way, we can explore the mutual utility of a long, cooperative 
relationship. 


We humans now realize that we are, all together, in one very long 
story, a story that is populated by all levels of species. Every evolutionary 
step for an individual species is necessarily collective; that’s how 
interdependent nature works. We befriend each other, depend on each other, 
ignore each other, devour each other, and glorify each other. A species may 
be cherished and relied on by other species, but it may also fall from grace, 
be exploited or ignored, or fall into scarcity. It may even go extinct, or arise 
again into another spell in the coevolutionary limelight. 


Think of Homo sapiens, the human species, as merely one of those 
many hundreds of thousands of characters in this collaborative story of 
interspecies dependence and communication. We may presume that our 


species is smarter than all the others, but it may be that we are merely 
louder, handier, more self-involved, and less reflective. Homo sapiens, and 
all the Homo species that preceded us or cohabited with us for a part of our 
history, are in fact far younger than are the plants that we embrace. 
Cannabaceae is the old family that includes several cannabis species (C. 
sativa, C. indica, and C. ruderalis) and their cousin, also our dear friend, 
hops (Humulus lupulus). 


The origins of this plant family date back 90 million years. Our genus, 
Homo, is currently considered to be a mere 2.8 million years old. So the 
ancestors of this cannabis plant that we so love much were doing their own 
thing for a very long time before we two-leggeds showed up to appreciate 
their leafy descendants. The antecedents of the cannabis that we now know 
were hanging out with the dinosaurs, and with many stranger life forms that 
are now long gone. All that accumulated experience is in the cannabis story, 
written right there in the genes of every bud of our beloved herb. 


Some people have theorized that self-reflection is the purview only of 
Homo sapiens, believing that other species make their decisions based 
entirely on instinct and habit. That is not the way our own recent ancestors 
understood it. All of us, wherever we’re originally from, are descended 
from untold generations of animists, people who believe that all species are 
sentient and capable of communication in which humans can participate but 
do not control. This worldview has also imbued the rocks, flowing water, 
and certain objects handmade from natural materials with consciousness. 
Many indigenous people around the world, including in North America, 
still believe this and behave accordingly, with appropriate respect and 
reciprocity. 

Yet many moder folk have been transplanted or colonized and lost 
the thread of their ancestral practices. They have not yet learned nature in 
their current home, and several generations have forgotten about the 
collective interspecies’ fabric into which we are inextricably woven. We 
moderns have adopted a diminished worldview in which most species are 
not considered to have qualities such as intention, memory, and desire. We 
don’t think of them as having strategies for survival that might include 
tagging along with us. We don’t expect them to engage with us as though 
they too are people. We fail to realize that they may be listening. 


And some of them may be willing to help us. 


With the herbal medicine movement of the twentieth century, its 
psychedelic renaissance and a deepening ecological awareness, Western 
culture has rediscovered shamanism as a model, and the concept of plants 
as a kind of conscious “people” has been revived. Some call a plant’s 
elusive essence the plant spirit, plant ally, or plant teacher. This has 
especially been adopted, or experienced, in the case of powerful 
psychedelic species. Some refer to the soul of the plant, and others to the 
persona or personality that the species seems to present. I’ve worked with 
indigenous Amazonian folks who say that every plant has a mother, which 
is the original, embedded essence of a plant species. The mother is the 
conscious, timeless being inside the species that holds the form and 
transmits the medicine and teachings of the plant. Some plants, they say, 
have a little mother, such as the everyday healing plants, and others have a 
very powerful mother. Those species that carry a powerful mother within 
are the ones that become strong teachers for us humans, and if we’re smart 
—the old wisdom keepers say—we will listen to what these species are 
willing to tell us. 


We would be fools not to listen. 


These are great teachers, embodied as plants, here to show us 
something, and some are here to help take care of us. They also want to 
help us take care of them and the big picture and everyone in it. If we are so 
very clever as we like to think, we would be wise to listen. Mere cleverness 
without wisdom has gotten us into a bit of trouble. 


When humans personify a plant species, what that means is that we 
sense the persona that the plant presents, the character of the plant. 
Personification is something that even modern humans do, although mostly 
unconsciously. We name hurricanes, forest fires, and diseases, then we talk 
about them in terms of human qualities and motivations. We describe them 
as voracious, tricky, stubborn, or fierce, and our use of terms implies 
intention on the part of these huge phenomena. We grant the status of 
character to grand old trees, or we diagnose a coveted rosebush as not 
“happy” in its spot. We put faces or at least motives on all sorts of natural 
phenomena of Mother Nature ... and there she is, La Naturaleza herself, as 
She is called in Spanish—Mother Nature and her generosity, her 
intelligence, her cycles, and her mysterious ways. 


And then came Gaia, the living Earth, the whole ball of wax 
understood as one living organism, surely the ultimate collective. To us 
Westerners, this seemed a radical new idea in the 1970s, but it is really a 
very old idea that, once it had been suggested to us by beloved renegade 
scientists, became part of our way of understanding. Now in the twenty-first 
century, we worry and wonder if Gaia is indeed metastable, ultimately able 
to retune herself after abuse and neglect. Can she handle, eventually, the 
cumulative effects of our explosive consumption and toxicity of the past 
few hundred years? 


We pray she can. We personify the mother of us all. 


WHO IS SHE? 


Cannabis has been a character in the human drama for at least the past ten 
thousand years, and very likely much longer. She, the genus Cannabis, has 
been seen and felt as a being or a deity in multiple cultures. I say she 
because both historically and right now in Western culture, that is the 
gender that so many of us experience when we engage with cannabis. 


Eight thousand years ago, cannabis seeds were used as food in China. 
Six thousand years ago, the Chinese were cultivating an ancestor of 
Cannabis sativa for its stem fibers, as hemp for making cordage and 
weaving into textiles. We know the Chinese were employing parts of the 
cannabis plant as medicines for various ailments five thousand years ago. 
At least three thousand years ago, across Central Asia and perhaps farther, 
the seeds were widely used in rituals—as offerings in invocations and also 
left with flowers in graves. Cannabis was widely used as incense that could 
affect anyone who breathed its ambient smoke. Meanwhile, Cannabis 
indica had become well established in the Indian subcontinent, where both 
ritual and medicinal uses took root. Twenty-five hundred years ago, 
cannabis species and seeds were introduced to northern Europe from Asia. 
Travelers on Asia’s Silk Road must have traded and transported everything 
from the plant’s myths to its medicine. From the 1500s up until a mere 
eighty years ago, cannabis was much appreciated here in North America as 
an exceptional herbal medicine and totally useful fiber source. Then the 
tables were turned. The government’s medical and legal establishment 


officially demonized the plant, and we are only now emerging from this 
absurd century of prohibition of the gifts of nature. 


We know that the medicine, nourishment, and pungent incense of 
cannabis were valued during the past several millennia, but we don’t know 
so much about her history of personification in the many ethnic regions 
across Asia and Africa. There were smoky group rituals, soothing oils, and 
effective medicinal teas. There were stories and songs about her, surely. 
There are some ancient literary references to how she was perceived. 


In ancient China, Ma was the name of the deity resident in hemp, the 
extremely useful fiber that comes from the cannabis stem. Both the male 
and female plants are depicted in the pictogram for hemp, sitting inside a 
built shelter or home. (Cannabis species are dioecious, meaning they 
produce male and female flowers on separate plants. Wind is the pollinator 
that allows male pollen to fertilize the females.) 


Hemp has been a plant of fundamental utility to hundreds of 
generations of humans. Ma was therefore the spirit of she who grows, she 
who clothes us, she who binds, she who ties it all together. Textile and 
cordage species are essential to human cultures, and hemp has been 
appreciated as that most utilitarian of species since the days when 
everything grew wild and we were all nomadic. Hemp was still crucial to 
our materials when the great European sailing ships set out to seek the 
world’s riches, but by then, sixteenth-century Europeans, mostly Christian, 
were not so interested in the natural deities resident in the plants that grew 
the fibers for their ropes, sails, and flags. 


A name in folk etymology often signifies long-term respect and the 
gender that a culture recognizes in a plant. Cannabis was the name given by 
the seventeenth-century taxonomist Linnaeus, because canvas was what 
common people called the fabric that hemp made. The origins of the name 
marijuana are controversial. There are so many powerful plants in Latin 
America, some with folk names that are versions of Mary, Maria, or the 
Virgin, some with the title Santo or Santa, which means “holy” or 
“sainted.” Hispanic cultures were, of course, originally indigenous peoples 
of the Americas, layered with a syncretic blend of European Catholicism 
and some African animist influence. Cannabis was an Old World species 
that was introduced to the Americas in the early days of colonization by the 
Spanish and Portuguese, and/or by the African slaves on their ships. 


Native peoples of the Americas had a long-standing relationship to 
smoking, as they had domesticated various tobacco species, and early on 
invented the folk technology of the pipe or cigar. Tobacco is traditionally a 
highly spiritual plant that absolutely manifests as various types of resident 
entities, both male and female, who may be called upon in prayer. It would 
be natural for those who smoked tobacco as prayer medicine to recognize 
the spiritual potential of cannabis when smoked, and to feel the presence of 
someone in there whom we can speak to. Someone who shows up and helps 
us understand the vicissitudes of life, and who perhaps helps us to find joy 
in the moment. 


Forty years ago, on the west coast of Mexico, I hung out with 
indigenous coastal people, some of whom smoked cannabis. At the end of a 
long day, the young fishermen would take a few sips of smoke, sigh, and lie 
back to rest on the sand, saying “Ay, gracias, estoy hasta la Madre.” This 
translates as “I have reached the Mother, I am high, I am in her embrace.” 
That was when I began to think of the female entity in marijuana, of who 
cannabis is, and what she provides. 


WAYS TO MEET HER 


Amazonian shamanism has revealed to us the healer’s technique of 
“apprenticing” to a plant species. The principle and the aim is that the 
apprentice and the plant spirit learn to recognize each other as allies. In this, 
an apprentice develops a relationship with a species and gets to know it 
very well, via various methods of ongoing study: meditation, observation, 
listening, and making sincere requests of the plant. If you apprentice to a 
plant and do your homework well, you may learn the plant’s true medicine. 
You may learn its song. You may learn to pray with it, whatever that means 
to you. Then perhaps you can work with the plant whether or not you 
imbibe, because you may know how to invite its spirit to participate. If you 
learn the inner medicina of the plant, you may make medicine with it and 
you also may be able to share that spirit medicine with others. 


Just as we can learn to grow cannabis well, we can also learn to listen 
to it, to share her song. The apprentice usually partakes of the herb with 
ritual, as when an honored guest comes to visit and you get out your best 
tea set and your special tea. Or perhaps it’s your best pipe, your best herb, a 


touch of beauty, a surrounding vessel of music. The plant is your honored 
guest too. You may be pleasing yourself or your close friends, but you are 
also pleasing the spirit of cannabis when you slip into a more conscious and 
attentive frame of mind in order to invite her into your body and your 
consciousness, into your ceremony of awareness. In this way of thinking, 
she responds more fully if invited in a respectful way. She brings gifts too, 
gifts both great and subtle. She facilitates understanding, and she helps 
release us for a moment from the unconscious patterns that bind us too 
tightly. 

As a dedicated plant person myself, I have developed methods for 
getting to know a species. I am part botanist and part spiritualist. When, on 
the trail, I meet a species of plant that is new to me, I try to remember to 
follow the respectful protocol that I’ve developed. I really look at the plant, 
trying to see its true form and texture and where and how its leaves connect 
to its stem, what its flower or seed reminds me of, and which other species 
it’s growing near. I wonder what family it might be in, which I may guess if 
I know the signature features of its family. Or perhaps I already know some 
of its cousins well. 


Then I ask, in my inner voice, Who are you? I give us time. Mind 
emptied and quieted, I await a sense of what arises in me as a reply. It might 
be an image or words or a name, but most likely it will be a feeling. I like to 
think that I can sense the feeling that the plant has of being itself in the 
world. But this is just my first introduction, the initial handshake. 


It takes a long time to really get to know a person, and the same is true 
of a plant. If I judged every person on my first impression of them alone, I 
might not care for so many fine people, and I probably would not actually 
know who they are. It takes attentive patience to get to know someone well, 
to trust them, to know that they may have various sides but that they are a 
good friend to me, or a reliable colleague. The same is true of plants, and 
especially of plants that we put in our bodies, and that alter us. 


I have learned from years of instruction by Native peoples, and from 
teaching students about plant knowledge and practices, that most humans 
have highly attuned skills in sensing, reading, and understanding other 
humans. The skills are often intuitive, yet capable of tracking and filing 
many signals and different kinds of input. Those who are not trained in 
botanical morphology and taxonomic systems often feel at a loss to “read” a 


plant. One can, in time, learn to read a plant intuitively by doing it, by 
practicing. I choose to straddle the scientific and intuitive ways of knowing, 
and in fact find this an enchanting way to walk in the natural world. 


AS a way to meet a new species or get to know a plant you thought 
you knew already, I suggest beginning with the personal approach by 
asking it questions such as: Who are you? Why are you here? May I kneel 
down by you? Can we possibly get to know each other? Then before you do 
anything as rash as gobble it up, or rub it on your body, or tear that 
unknown weed out of your garden, balance your inner sense of the plant 
with what you can learn by researching it. Look it up online and study the 
available resources and experts. I propose to you that quiet intuitive 
attention is a technique worth trying, and it’s especially helpful for initiating 
a spirit-based relationship with cannabis. 


Mutualism is a relationship that benefits both parties, and that is what 
one would have to say about the human-cannabis relationship. By meeting 
the human need for fiber, food, medicine, and world-softening ease, 
cannabis has become a clearly indispensable ally. Humans have, 
reciprocally, served not only our own needs but also the needs of C. sativa 
and C. indica by propagating the plant nearly everywhere. We’ve selected 
special traits to enhance each of its useful characteristics—length and 
tensile strength of its fibers, the nourishment in its seeds, the pain-relieving 
qualities of its leaves and buds, and the social, artistic, communication, and 
spirit-enhancing qualities of its resinous flowers. 


Humans early on recognized these spiritual qualities too. Cannabis has 
been buried in graves for millennia, presumably to ease the deceased’s 
transition to the afterlife, or as gifts to send with the spirit of the one leaving 
this plane. I tossed the cremated ashes of my beloved uncle onto the waves 
of the Pacific Ocean, along with some of the best bud I could find. Who 
knows how these gifts carry into the spirit world? When my grown children 
and I distributed the ashes of their father, we shared smoke in his honor, to 
commune with his spirit, to send him onward with that blessing of fragrance 
from the plant he loved above all others. 


I know that many other people do the same kind of rituals now. Not 
only has cannabis long served as an ally who mercifully eases the suffering 
of the dying, but also her use has become a way to invoke and honor the 
spirits of those who’ve passed on. 


VIEW FROM THE THRESHOLD 


One of the great gifts of cannabis is that she allows us to step off to the side, 
literally and symbolically, and see things differently for a while. This is 
called liminal time, or liminal space, from the notion of limen as threshold, 
or the place where one stands between the known places. Here one takes a 
time-out, just musing on the sidelines of quotidian life. The classical muses 
are various female spirits of creative inspiration, or forces personified as 
female from Greek and Roman mythology. Muses tend to hug the edges, 
and are invoked via quiet rituals and personal patterns of invocation. To 
muse is to still the world for a bit and let what is hidden arise. 


That is one of the gifts that cannabis offers—to be a muse for those of 
us who wish to contemplate and understand, or perhaps spend a little time 
just appreciating the mystery of it all. 


I learned years ago that I am better able to maintain balance in my 
personal sphere of awareness if I grant myself some liminal time each day. 
Sometimes it includes cannabis; often it does not. It depends on the setting 
and the tasks at hand. Cannabis needs and deserves more time than I’d give 
to sipping a cup of herbal tea or taking a long walk, although she might 
enjoy either and come along too. ... 


One lesson that cannabis can offer us is learning to be comfortable 
with the experience of crossing a threshold safely, back and forth. The rush 
or period of onset is a shift into another way of perceiving, thinking, and 
feeling. The threshold itself is a transformative metaphor, a shamanic 
entryway. At the very least, it can offer a period of liminality that serves to 
give useful perspective on the three-ring circus that is modern daily life. 
One’s observer is awakened and allowed to float above and off to the side 
of whatever is going on. 


This is part of the spiritual medicine of cannabis—its perspective, how 
it awakens your inner eye, your observer. Your observer is smart, your 
observer has eyes and ears that are tuned differently than your workaday 
self, and your observer can see patterns. I find this pattern-viewing skill to 
be extremely valuable. Seeing patterns that connect what we experience 
with the greater landscape of what we observe gives us valuable insight into 
how things actually work. We may receive glimpses of insight about 
potential, causality, resolution—a deeper understanding. A person’s mind- 


heart, floating quietly without attachment, can make informed choices about 
what matters. 


And we may feel free to be creative in that state, to dream things up 
that might be good to manifest. Draw them or write them down or sing 
them! I think we would be amazed if all those who have given something 
marvelous to our culture admitted that they were originally inspired while 
in the altered state of being high on cannabis. She’s taken decades of jokes 
about her, species stereotypes of the stoner, but our culture’s most 
ubiquitous plant muse actually deserves a nod of sincere acknowledgment. 


When I solicit her perspective, I am inviting another way of seeing 
things. Years ago, when I was attached to a certain painful drama, a dear 
elder friend asked me, “Isn’t there some completely different way to look at 
this?” It was just the perfect, simple thing to suggest at that time in my life. 
I thanked him for the suggestion, went right off on my own, and smoked a 
little bowl of homegrown. 


I keep my journal beside me for recording my insights when I smoke 
alone. I smoke very slowly. First I set up my tray (which acts as an easily 
moveable, tiny altar); then I give a silent or spoken greeting in anticipation 
and a smoky breath indrawn when I light up, followed by a warm hello to 
the feeling that gently floods me. Typically this feeling is a big sigh, a 
lifting off of something from my physical frame. A large, gentle, lighter- 
than-air arm embraces these weary shoulders; an opening happens. 


I may take a second toke. Then I feel her along my side; I feel her arm 
as she sits beside me—little me, who feels as diminutive as a small girl next 
to her. The window in my mind opens to my beloved Big Sister. Here she 
is; I can count on her. She always shows up when I ask. She knows me; we 
are old companions. We chuckle from the joy of getting together again. I 
am so very grateful to have this beautiful, wise Big Sister in my life, she 
who helps me know what to take seriously and what to let go of. I feel so 
fully alive in every cell. She is a gift from nature to us, a gift from the 
mystery itself. 


It must be said, in relating to cannabis in this sort of spiritual way, that 
the issue of dose is very important, and so is the type of cannabis that’s used 
and the way it’s been prepared. Although I’ve been around the block as a 
dutiful, free-range ethnobotanist and child of the sixties, trying many 
historical forms of fresh herb, hashish, various blends, concentrates, and 


edibles, I find that my tastes have grown much simpler and cleaner as I age. 
For the purpose of addressing spiritual possibilities or doing the work of 
tending my consciousness, I like to know the provenance, strength, and 
variety of what I’m taking in. It’s so easy for sensitive people to take too 
much in a few minutes of eagerness, ignorance, gluttony, or social pressure 
—and then spend hours feeling anxious, or struggling to function normally, 
regretting that they got too high. 


If the intention is to be in contact with the delicate but powerful 
intelligence of cannabis, and to be able to recognize a valuable thought and 
then follow that thought, small steps should be taken. Know what you’re 
imbibing or smoking, and just sip at it slowly so you have time to feel the 
effect before you take another hit, or before you eat the whole darn thing. 


Edibles can be dangerous territory because of the difficulty in taking 
manageable doses. As far as edible cannabis goes, with the desire to 
carefully dole out the right dose for a lovely investigative experience, I 
prefer a simple olive oil extraction of organic bud trimmings. This is easy to 
make it at home. Procure good herb and good olive oil. Measure your 
ingredients, warm them very long and slowly, strain off the plant material, 
bottle the oil, and keep the recipe. Be a bit scientific in the way that a good 
cook is, and track the dose that works for you. I put my extracted oil into 
one-ounce dropper bottles. One dose for me is a quarter to a half dropper 
full, which goes right into my mouth. It tastes great, is good for me, and 
takes an hour to come on, softly, sweetly. Be patient. Then be attentive 
when the warm cloud begins to envelope you. The onset is an important 
part of the spiritual approach. It’s the threshold. 


VARIETIES AND RELATIONSHIPS 


Of course, the variety of cannabis matters greatly and the question of 
personification becomes even more interesting and complicated when we 
discuss varieties. As different as they are from each other, can they in fact 
be the same cannabis persona? Many varieties are personified in name or 
popular character, named by their breeders or their fans. Often their names 
refer to their scent, effects, and genetic ancestry. We may form a particular 
affection for Granddaddy Purp or White Widow, who are named as beings, 
but even when the varieties have very boyish, mechanistic names (the 


Diesel family and so many others), they do seem to have personas once you 
get to know them. 


I appreciate the fact that, due to social and legal changes in this day 
and age, the average person can increasingly find a cannabis source to trust 
and a variety to get to know well. If a variety doesn’t meet your needs in the 
Spiritual quest, another one will. And don’t assume you know cannabis 
because you’ve tried one or two varieties (or you’ve only tried it socially), 
and don’t dismiss it based on an experience or two. For heaven’s sake, we 
recognize endless varieties of wine, tea, coffee, chocolate, and even 
tomatoes. Each has its virtues, but we also each have our own sense of taste 
and capacity. To those individuals who are exploring a spiritual use of 
cannabis, I recommend finding a variety, form, and dose that makes you 
feel just right: expanded, balanced, intelligent, bemused, and deeply 
connected to the invisible current of being alive. Despite what others urge, 
do only as much of it as is necessary to bring you exactly what you need to 
feel whole and infused with a peaceful vitality. Seek balance. 


If you think of your liaison with cannabis as a relationship with an old 
friend, for example, or with a familiar lover, or with someone who helps 
you interpret your work in the world, then how do you tend that 
relationship? Is it in balance? What does balance mean, anyway, when we 
are talking about cannabis and our very own self, that unique body-mind- 
Spirit that is an individual? Some use weed as a big eraser, to wipe out the 
daily stress of the workaday world, and indeed she does lift so much off our 
shoulders. She encourages us to see our own folly as we let go a little of 
unnecessary attachments or niggling obsessions or negativity. She suggests 
ways we might mend the small rifts in our human relations by forgiving 
someone, or rebalance the warp that can be caused by patterns of 
habituation. She helps us see the humor in our own daily dramas, which is a 
valuable gift. 


But some people don’t want to come out of the stoned state, back to 
what we once called straight. They get stuck in the ease of being high, 
“safely” remote from the daylight world of responsibility and emotional 
engagement. We all know friends or family members whose habit serves as 
a buffer from engaged experience and relationship. They may experience an 
unplugged sense of purpose or a loss of choices or an inability to act on 
their intentions. They may simply become unavailable to their other 


relationships. They may be very young and unformed teenagers heading off 
into the cloudy uncertainty and dubious choice of being hooked on being 
high. 

We may feel that such behavior is all right for an adult, but not for our 
young people. It is very rare, in Western societies, for a young person to be 
initiated to conscious cannabis use through a ritual that invokes a healthy 
self-awareness. But since vast numbers of people partake of this herb every 
day, and that’s increasing, some of us are hopeful that the trend toward a 
conscious use of cannabis will also rise. Perhaps we can model that for 
young people we know, as an option while they explore their paths. 


There is a way of unconsciously personifying cannabis that is an 
interesting phenomenon but disturbing for those who live with it. So many 
young and not so young men are basically wedded to cannabis. It is their 
primary relationship, taking the place of a woman entirely, or putting the 
partner in their lives on a back burner. Where I live in northern California, 
this is an old phenomenon, and it’s widespread now. They are usually herb 
growers, vendors, even artists or musicians, but the one steady entity and 
behavior in their lives is weed. Women talk about becoming weed widows 
to this phenomenon. I’ve had grown children tell me about how their dads 
(or sometimes their moms) were not ever fully present or engaged with 
their family when they were growing up because they loved cannabis more 
than anything. 


Experts argue about the nature of cannabis addiction, whether it’s 
chemical or behavioral, but either way it’s a habituation that’s powerful. 
Often the most popular graphic images to come out of the cannabis scene, 
to date at least, are caricatures of her personified as a sexy, luscious woman 
clad only in a leaf or two. There’s nothing wrong with that, and these 
images are amusing, but surely there are other ways to portray that plant 
spirit than seductive cartoons. More important, though, is that the people 
who love and live with a debilitatingly habitual cannabis user suffer in a 
similar way that the families of other addicts suffer. Virtual absence is 
sometimes a side effect of obsessive involvement, whether the object of 
obsession is sports, a job, or a substance. 


In the context of this discussion, though, the general perception is that 
a man can become wedded to a plant, or to its female spirit, in lieu of 
another human. There are other shadows that may arise from this human- 


plant relationship, but they do not usually occur to someone seeking a plant- 
mediated state of mind as an occasional spiritual endeavor. 


Speaking of partnerships, I firmly believe that everyone who wants to 
have a deep, exploratory relationship with cannabis should have his or her 
own personal smoking gear. I have met so many women who are cannabis 
friendly but passive in that relationship. ve usually found that with 
couples, whether heterosexual or otherwise, one partner knows where the 
herb and the pipe are tucked away, and how to care for it, and the other 
person doesn’t. Usually, they may only get high as a couple, or socially with 
others, and typically it’s the man who is the caretaker of the smoking 
paraphernalia. 


Every woman interested in a spiritual friendship with cannabis should 
have her own pipe and her own small stash of good herb, and she should 
know how to prepare it and savor it. Also, women should do it alone now 
and then, silently seeking communion and insight. As wonderful as a 
couple’s enhanced communication and_ sensuality can be, solo 
contemplation is also a marvelous path to follow. 


SANTO DAIME AND SANTA MARIA 


There is a growing phenomenon in which cannabis is very clearly 
personified in a spiritual tradition. This is as part of the Santo Daime 
religion, which is based in Brazil, where the religion was founded in the 
1930s. Ayahuasca is the primary sacrament of this syncretic Christian 
movement, which has Afro-Brazilian and indigenous elements woven into 
it. Ayahuasca is a powerful, vision-inducing tea, which is made from two or 
more plants that activate each other to be distinctly visionary. It may, 
according to the ritual context in which it’s imbibed, fill the supplicant with 
visions of beings and places of what seem to be other dimensions, often 
influenced by the surrounding nature and cosmologies of Amazonian 
people. 


Ayahuasca use is now spreading around the world, but launched from 
several different points of origin and various ritual styles. The Santo Daime 
movement is just one of those. Its adherents call the brew Daime, and 
during ceremonies they mostly see and sing about Christian saints, as they 


raise and hold collective energy with their songs. They tend to live together 
or affiliate closely with each other, and believe that much of the teaching of 
Santo Daime is through and about community practice. 


The history of this church is a long and rich story, but not one to tell 
here. What is pertinent is that during the 1970s, Padrinho Sebastido, 
successor to the original founder of Santo Daime, had a dream in which a 
warrior on horseback told him that he was about to shift to another kind of 
spiritual work. Then he had another dream in which an angel tending a 
garden showed him a plant he didn’t know. The angel told him, “This plant 
is for healing.” A short time later, a European participant in the ceremonies 
confessed that he was using marijuana, and showed him where he was 
growing it. 

Padrinho Sebastido realized it was the plant he’d been shown in his 
dream. He began to smoke it, studying the plant and its effects, and 
eventually decided that while ayahuasca allowed powerful access to the 
spirit of Christ, marijuana carried the energy of the Virgin Mary. He named 
the cannabis plant Santa Maria, and incorporated it into the Daime practice 
with his followers. 


Much has occurred since then, as the leaders and protocols and goals 
of the religion have branched and evolved. A profound split occurred in 
Santo Daime over several issues, but very much over the issue of Santa 
Maria. Small Santo Daime groups have arisen all over the world in the 
twenty-first century. And while they revere the spirit of the saint, Santa 
Maria herself, some groups feel that the cannabis herb does not represent 
her spirit well. I have heard participants say that the herb causes the work 
with the Daime to be “murky” or “gooey.” They say she brings too many 
other spirits with her when she comes, and that it gets crowded with spirits, 
not all of them welcome. Many of those people now choose whether to join 
a Santo Daime group depending on whether it includes cannabis use or not. 


On the other hand, there is a large and vibrant branch of the Santo 
Daime that allows the ritual smoking of Santa Maria during or just after the 
Daime ceremony. Some members of the approving contingent say that 
smoking under the influence of Daime gloriously reveals Santa Maria, and 
they feel her great love much more strongly. They claim that she (the herb, 
the Holy Mother) facilitates mediumship, which is the enhanced ability to 
channel and communicate with spirits that are discarnate. 


Mediumship in itself is a regular feature of African-influenced 
religious ceremonies in Brazil and elsewhere. In African-influenced 
ceremonies, participants channel and experience other beings, which they 
then may act out in the ceremonial context. Channeling mediums was not 
part of the original form of Santo Daime, so some divisions in its ranks 
have occurred because of differing degrees of attachment to the original 
doctrine. For a faith that is less than a century old, it has undergone much 
drama and change, but that should not be surprising for an organized faith 
that has at its core a psychedelic (or entheogenic) tea as its primary 
sacrament, which may or may not enhance those effects further with 
cannabis. 


One of the arguments for smoking Santa Maria during the ceremonies 
is that the spirits who attend Santa Maria when she appears are suffering 
souls who are lost or confused, and that part of the human work is to 
cleanse and bless them so they can be free. The successor to Padrinho 
Sebastido is his son, Padrinho Alfredo. He apparently favors the use of 
Santa Maria, but understands that the plants should be used according to the 
needs of a given community. I understand that now some communities 
perform a beautiful ceremony in the same format, but rather than taking 
their regular Daime tea, they only smoke and invoke Santa Maria. These 
are, I hear, very much about feeling her love and light. 


Either way, with or without sacred smoke, a formalized group religion 
that incorporates powerful plant substances is a very _ interesting 
development in our modern spiritual evolution. It is currently the most 
explicit collective effort to define what or who the cannabis spirit is and 
how to effectively work with her. There are social and legal considerations 
too, but those are for another discussion. Santo Daime apparently helps and 
nourishes many of its adherents, whichever path they take. 


BEING GRATEFUL 


Since the 1960s, literally millions of people who are not part of any 
organized movement at all have also smoked marijuana while taking strong 
psychedelic substances: LSD, psilocybin mushrooms, peyote, and others. 
When one is very high on a powerful substance, which some may 
experience as a personified spirit in itself (especially when it’s a plant or a 


mushroom), cannabis can arrive in a particularly illuminated manner. Some 
of the qualities for which she is known—ease, beauty, love, acceptance, 
relief of suffering, or a rush of joy—attend the smoking of cannabis while 
one is under the influence of an even more powerful entity or, ahem... a 
drug. 


Is it all just cascades of chemical compounds, neurotransmitters, and 
Synapses dancing in waves of the human nervous system? One view says 
that it is all just vibrations meeting vibrations, and I know from experience 
that it can feel like that. One wonders but ... I’m so glad it remains a 
mystery. I must say, and am willing to admit, that a good intake of cannabis 
smoke during a transformative LSD or mushroom trip is a miracle to 
behold. That’s synergy. It can generate, allow, or enhance a spectacular 
flood of gratitude for simply being a human who is fully alive and fortunate 
enough to have such an experience. Something similar may happen under 
the influence of any of these marvelous psychedelics without cannabis, and 
it can happen with cannabis alone too. 


Gratitude is its own beautiful practice. To feel truly grateful and 
express it is a blessing and a medicine in itself, so if a common plant opens 
our hearts and brings us the sentiment that we are glad to be alive, then 
aren’t we fortunate to now be coevolving with it? 


Perhaps you already have your own lovely practice and timing, your 
own language for it, and your own medicine bag. Or perhaps you just wish 
to get to know her in this way now, in a new way, to see what that feels like, 
to see what is illuminated. 

If so, a gift is at hand. 


And she awaits you. 
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Venerable Traditions 


A Brief History of the Ritual and Religious 
Use of Cannabis 


Chris Bennett 


CHRIS BENNETT is an internationally recognized scholar on the use of 
cannabis in ritual and magic, as discussed in his books Green Gold the Tree 
of Life: Marijuana in Magic and Religion (1995) and Cannabis and the 
Soma Solution (2010). He has written many essays for print and online 
magazines and journals and contributed informative chapters to a number of 
other authors’ books. Chris also owns a popular retail business that educates 
people about and sells a variety of plants with shamanic and healing uses. 


Chris’s research has been extensive to say the least. The intent of this 
essay is to share with readers some of the well-recorded as well as the 
“highly” likely historical religious uses of cannabis, to suggest and honor 
the depth and breadth of the spiritual use of the plant, particularly in the 
Middle East and Asia. 


This chapter isn’t intended to be an exhaustive study of the historical 
spiritual use of cannabis. For example, no discussion will be found here of 
this kind of use in Africa or the Western hemisphere. According to Edward 
MacRae, Ph.D., cannabis was used in both social and religious contexts by, 
among others, the Hottentots, the Bushmen, the Kaffirs, and the Kasai of 
Africa.1 MacRae also says that although the evidence for pre-Columbian 
use of the plant in the Americas is not clear, it is in current religious use 


among indigenous peoples such as the Cuna of Panama, the Cora in 
Mexico, as well as the Tepehua of Mexico (who call it Santa Rosa) and the 
Tepecamos of northwestern Mexico (who call it Rosa Maria and 
occasionally use it as a substitute for peyote in their religious rituals).4 


Again, the point is to help validate the long-standing human use of 
cannabis for insight and wisdom in a world that has largely lost track of that 
connection, with a view to the future and how we might rediscover this 
remarkable potential as we learn from and refine ancient practices and give 
birth to new ones. 


INTRODUCTION 


When modern people think of a role for cannabis in religion, they generally 
turn to the relatively modern syncretic religion that originated in Jamaica: 
Rastafarianism. They have little idea of pygmies who claim that at the 
beginning of time God gave them cannabis so they would be both “healthy 
and happy,”2 or sadhus smoking chillums filled with hashish along the 
banks of the Ganges before moving on to their yogic asanas, as they have 
done for centuries.4 Indeed, cannabis has held a role in the spiritual life of 
humanity for at least 5,500 years, as evidenced by an archaeological find of 
a ceremonial bowl used to burn the herb in a cave, found in the Ukraine 
region.2 

As my twenty-five years of research on the subject have documented 
well, this practice came to be considerably widespread throughout the 
ancient world. However, in order to keep this relevant to the modern reader, 
this chapter will explore the historical and potential role of cannabis in a 
variety of well-known and still practiced religious traditions, such as 
Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Sikhism, and Judaism. 


TAOISM 


In Asia, which is thought by some botanists to be the original home of 
undomesticated cannabis, hemp use dates back far into the Stone Age. 
Hemp fiber imprints more than ten thousand years old have been found in 
pottery shards in Taiwan, just off the coast of mainland China. Alongside 


these shards were found long rod-shaped tools, similar to those used in 
mainland China in later times to decorticate hemp (remove the woody core 
from the stem.) As well, indicating its use and popularity throughout the 
intervening millennia, China’s famous terracotta warriors were equipped 
with hemp-soled shoes before their long sojourn into terra firma. As such, it 
is not surprising the Chinese were among the first people to discover both 
the medicinal and magical properties of the plant, with a history of use in 
these cases, along with its utility as food, fiber, and a source of oil—used 
for lighting and paints—going back thousands of years. 


As professor of botany Hui-lin Li, an expert on the history of cannabis 
in China, notes, “The evidence . . . suggests that the medicinal use of the 
hemp plant was widely known to the Neolithic (Stone Age) peoples of 
northeastern Asia. Shamanism was especially widespread in this northern 
area and also in China, and cannabis played an important part in its ritual.”® 
Likewise, expert on Chinese history Joseph Needham has also noted, “... 
the hallucinogenic properties of hemp were common knowledge in Chinese 
medical and Taoist circles for two millennia or more.”2 


Throughout the ancient world, medicine held all sorts of magical 
connotations in people’s minds, thus “The Chinese pharmacopeia Rh-Ya, 
compiled in the fifteenth century BC [more respectfully now called BCE 
along with CE, (Common/Christian Era) in place of AD] contains the 


earliest reference to Cannabis for shamanistic purposes.”® 


Ancient Chinese shamans showed their awareness of cannabis’s 
medical powers symbolically by carving serpents into a stalk of hemp and 
using it as a magic wand in healing ceremonies. In reference to shamanism, 
it is important to note that China’s ancient use of cannabis flowers and 
leaves was not limited to medicine: “... in ancient China . . . medicine had 
its origin in magic. Medicine men were practicing magicians.”2 


Legendary emperor Shen Nung (c. 2000 BCE) stated of cannabis that 
beyond medical use: “If taken over a long term, it makes one communicate 
with spirits and lightens one’s body.”12 


In relation to this it is interesting to note that the use of the glyph for 
hemp, Ma, in combinations with other characters, appears in glyphs with 
supernatural connotations, as with Mo, meaning “devil.” This gives clear 
indications of the awareness of cannabis’s use in Chinese sorcery, in which 


cannabis had a long history of use. “In these early periods, use of cannabis 
as an_ hallucinogen was undoubtedly associated with Chinese 
shamanism.”14 


This shamanic relationship with cannabis lasted some centuries and 
filtered into later Taoism. This is not surprising given that “... the Taoist 
technique of ecstasy is shamanic in origin and structure.”/4 The magical use 
of cannabis was not limited to smoking. In the Chen Kao, “Yang Hsi 
describes . . . his own experience using the Chu Shen Wan (Pill of 
Commencing Immortals) which contains much hemp.”!2 A Taoist priest 
writing in the fifth century BCE about seeded buds of cannabis noted that 
“magician-technicians (shu chia) say that if one consumes them with 
ginseng it will give one preternatural knowledge of events in the future.” 
And “... one could add a fine +6th-century example from a Wu Tsang 
Ching (Manual of the Five Viscera) . . . ‘If you wish to command demonic 
apparitions to present themselves you should constantly eat the 
inflorescences of the hemp plant.’”/4 


As British scientist, historian, and sinologist Joseph Needham 
explains, cannabis was one of the establishing factors of Taoist philosophy: 


The chain of events which led to the establishment of Mao Shan . 
. . as the first major permanent center of Taoist practice, began in 
+349 or slightly earlier with visitations by immortals to a young 
man named Yang His... in a series of visions, there appeared to 
Yang a veritable pantheon of celestial functionaries, including the 
lady Wei... and the .. . Mao [Brothers] . . . In the course of 
these interviews, aided almost certainly by cannabis, Yang took 
down in writing a number of sacred texts which the immortals 
assured him were current in their own supernal realm as well as 
oral elucidations and answers to Yang’s queries about various 
aspects of the unseen world. He treasured and disseminated these 
scriptures as the basis for a new Taoist faith more elevated than 


the “vulgar” sects of his time.42 


A beautiful quatrain from the classic “Greater Lord of the Long Life,” 
believed to be written around 300 BCE, gives a clear impression of 


cannabis’s importance to the mystics of ancient China: 


First a yin then a yang 

No one knows what I do 
Jade buds of holy hemp 
For the one who lives apart 


ZOROASTRIANISM 


Zoroastrianism developed out of the earlier Mazdean Haoma cult, (Haoma 
meaning “cannabis”). Its founder, Zoroaster, was a monotheistic reformer of 
the polytheistic Mazdean religion, akin to the portrayal of Moses in the 
Hebrew scriptures. Later Zoroastrian literature has indicated that initially 
the reformer Zoroaster banned the Haoma cult for its orgiastic all-night 
rituals. Haoma use later returned to Zoroastrian rituals, but only as a 
preparation for Ephedra. However, a number of Zoroastrian texts indicate 
that Zoroaster himself continued using cannabis, and that it was used in the 
initiation of certain elite members of the religion as well to attain mystical 
visions that deeply influenced their cosmology. 


The Zoroastrian texts refer to a substance variously known as bhanga, 
or in Pahvlavi as mang. Bhanga is still used in Persia to identify cannabis 
and the related Indian term bhang is still used for cannabis as well; it can 
refer to a cannabis beverage. Although some have suggested other 
candidates for the term, such as henbane and syrian rue, any etymological 
research into the Indo-European language, as well as archaeological finds 
regarding the cultures in question, show that this is not the case. Bhang as 
cannabis has clearly been the long-standing view. 


Unlike the use of the pre-Zoroastrian Haoma, and its denatured 
counterpart after Zoroaster’s reforms, which were open to much of the 
community, the use of bang/mang in the Zoroastrian period was strictly 
prohibited from anyone but the most elite members of that society. The 
secrecy surrounding the use of bang/mang is likely largely responsible for 
much of the confusion surrounding the terms bang and mang. In Quests and 
Visionary Journeys in Sassanian Iran, Shaul Shaked notes that the use of 


mang (which he saw as hemp) for visionary quests, “was not a way open to 
all.” 


It was confined to select individuals, who would have regarded 
themselves as representative of the community, and who would 
then reveal to the others what they had been privileged to 
witness. Even for those people this was not a trivial experience 
that could be undertaken casually or easily repeated. Such 
journeys were rare occasions, surrounded by grave risks. The 
danger lay in the very fact that this was the path trodden by the 
dead, and would have to be brought back to life. Certain 
encounters along the way may put the power of endurance of the 
traveler to the test.1® 


The story has it that Zoroaster wandered the countryside for ten years 
without winning over the people to his new religious concepts. It was not 
until he met King Vishtaspa, who converted to Zoroaster’s religion after 
drinking a cup of mang, that the Iranian prophet’s beliefs began to take hold 
on a wide scale. “Vishtaspa used hemp (bhang) to obtain ecstasy: while his 
body lay asleep, his soul traveled to paradise.”/2 Vishtaspa’s shamanic 
journey is recorded in Denkird 7.4.83-6 and Pahlavi Rivayat 48.27—32. The 
ninth-century text the Denkird, which was derived from a lost Avestan 
source, says that when Vishtaspa drank bhang “he became stard 
(unconscious) immediately, and they led his soul to paradise and showed 
him the value of accepting the Religion.”42 


However, it would seem that after the initiation of the Moslem period, 
when Zoroastrians were either forced out of Persia or forced to convert to 
Islam, the ritual use of cannabis in the religion declined and eventually 
seems to have disappeared completely. Any mention of it to practicing 
Zoroastrians has been met with disdain. 


Similarities between the Indian tradition mentioned above and the 
Persian are not surprising, as the Indian Vedic religion and its use of soma 
developed from the same origins as the Avestan cult and its use of Haoma. 
Just as the use of cannabis continued to some extent after the decline of the 
Haoma cult, so too did its ritual use continue in India after the decline of the 


Vedic soma cult. However, in the case of the Indian tradition, the ritual use 
of cannabis by certain sects has continued to the present day. 


It should also be noted that the voyages of these Zoroastrian 
psychonauts may have influenced both Jewish and Christian cosmologies 
with their voyages to heaven and hell, as well as tales of an apocalyptic-like 
end times. The Zoroastrian cosmological influence in this respect has long 
been noted. 


HINDUISM 


The Indian use of soma derives from the same source as_ the 
Mazdean/Zoroastrian use of Haoma and is derived from their common 
Indo-European heritage. The Vedic use of soma and the Vedic religion itself 
fell to the wayside in India through the influences and development of 
Buddhism and Buddhist reformers. This is also how vegetarianism and a 
ban on alcohol are thought to have filtered into the Indian religion. 
Descriptions in the Tenth Mandala of the Rig Veda of the “green and 
purple” branches of soma and the beating of it with rocks are comparable to 
the later preparation of bhang (again, a cannabis beverage), with mortar and 
pestle. 


The view that soma was cannabis has been held by a variety of Indian 
authors, most prominently by Chandra Chakraberty, who has made this 
association clear in a number of different books: “Soma was . . . made of 
the flowering tops and resins of Cannabis sativa which is an aphrodisiac 
and stimulant, and a nourishing food... #19. “Soma... Cannabis sativa... 
a nervine aphrodisiac”;22 “Of all the plants Soma (Cannabis indica) is the 
king (X, 97,19)”21 “ .. . [I]t is safe to conclude that Soma is Cannabis 


sativa.”22 


Chakraberety, as well as Ray (1939), are far from alone among Indian 
researchers regarding the identity of soma with hemp. As also noted by 
Vikramasimha in Glimpses of Indian Culture, “Soma was a national drink. 
This was a green herb which was brought from the mountain and pounded 
ceremoniously with stones. It was mixed with milk and honey and drunk. 
Probably this was a type of hemp (Bhang .. .) which is still drunk by some 
people in India.”22 


Post-Vedic use of cannabis became largely associated with the 
indigenous Indian god Shiva, who rose to prominence in an otherwise 
mostly Indo-European Vedic pantheon of gods and goddesses. In Hinduism, 
Samudra manthan or “The Churning of the Ocean of Milk” is one of the 
most famous episodes in the Puranas (500-300 BCE) and the story is still 
celebrated in the popular festivals known as the Kumbh Mela, the largest 
continual gathering of human beings on the planet. Interestingly, this 
ancient myth, composed within about two centuries after the initial pogrom 
against soma, seemingly takes sacramental hemp use out of the cult of 
Indra, Lord of Soma, and instills it with the devotees of Shiva, Lord of 
Bhang. 


According to one account, when nectar was produced from the 
churning of the ocean, something was wanted to purify the nectar. The deity 
supplied the want of a nectar-cleanser by creating bhang. This bhang 
Mahadev [Shiva] made from his own body, and so it is called angaj or 
body-born. According to another account some nectar dropped to the 
ground and from the ground the bhang plant sprang. It was because they 
used this child of nectar or of Mahadev in agreement of religious forms that 
the seers or Rishis became Siddha or one with the deity. 


He who despite the example of the Rishis uses no bhang, shall 
lose his happiness in this life and in the life to come. In the end 
he shall be cast into hell. The mere sight of bhang cleanses from 
as much sin as a thousand horse-sacrifices or a thousand 
pilgrimages. He who scandalizes the user of bhang shall suffer 
the torments of hell so long as the sun endures. He who drinks 
bhang foolishly or for pleasure without religious rites is as guilty 
as the sinner [of thousands] of sins. He who drinks wisely and 
according to rule, be he ever so low, even though his body is 
smeared with human ordure and urine, is Shiva. No god or man 
is as good as the religious drinker of bhang. The students of the 
scriptures at Benares are given bhang before they sit to study. At 
Benares, Ujjain, the other holy places, the yogis, bairagis, and 
sanyasis take deep draughts of bhang that they may center their 
thoughts on the Eternal 


The Hindu poet of Shiva, the Great Spirit that, living in 
bhang, passes into the drinker, sings of bhang as the clearer of 
ignorance, the giver of knowledge. No gem or jewel can touch in 
value bhang taken truly and reverently. He who drinks bhang 
drinks Shiva. The soul in whom the spirit of bhang finds a home 
glides into the ocean of Being freed from the weary round of 
matter-blinded self .. . So the right user of bhang or of ganja, 
before beginning to drink or smoke, offers the drug to Mahadev 
saying, “Lena Shankar, lena Babulnath: [4] be pleased to take 
Shankar, take it Babulnath.”24 


Author and researcher Patricia J. Morningstar further confirms this 
long history of the drinking of bhang in India, both within and beyond 
specifically religious environments and practice. As she writes, “Drinking 
of cannabis in the form of bhang can be traced considerably back in time. 
The current form follows the tradition of ritual use prescribed for soma, 
such as washing, grinding, mixing with milk and spiritual invocation. . . . 
The use of bhang by Brahmans and householders at festivals has a form and 
style that may be traced to soma... .”=2 


In Sadhus—India’s Mystic Holy Men, Dolf Hartsuiker explains more about 
Shiva’s special relationship with cannabis and the development of smoking 
it: 


... the smoking of charas [cannabis] is . . . regarded as a sacred 
act . . . Intoxication as a “respected” . . . method of self- 
realization is related to soma, the nectar of the gods, which is 
recommended in the Vedas as a sure means of attaining divine 
wisdom ... Mythologically, charas is intimately connected with 
Shiva: he smokes it, he is perpetually intoxicated by it, he is the 
Lord of Charas. . .. Babas offer the smoke to him; they want to 
take part in his ecstasy, his higher vision of reality.2° 


To this day, Hindu holy men, sadhus, and other worshippers celebrate 
their most important festival, the Kumbh Mela. During such time, they 


smoke chillums of hashish and drink draughts of bhang in honor of Lord 
Shiva every three years at one of the four sacred spots that the amrita (holy 
water) is believed to have been spilled, returning to each of the four holy 
sites in a twelve-year cycle. Over 60 million worshippers are said to have 
attended the 2001 Kumbh Mela, making it the largest human gathering ever 
until that time. 


BUDDHISM 


No ancient references to Buddha’s use of the popular intoxicants of his 
culture exist, but it is hard to believe that in his time as a prince he did not 
partake of the soma at some point. The evidence I could find of the 
Buddha’s relationship with cannabis generally relates to the ingestion of 
hemp seeds, although an account of an event that occurred in the medieval 
Buddhist text the Taratantra indicates a later use of cannabis to produce 
“ecstasy” among some Buddhists of that time. 


In the nineteenth-century account The Gospel of Buddha (1897) Paul 
Carus, Ph.D. (1852-1919), recorded the following passage: 


So the Bodhisattva continued for six years 


Patiently torturing himself and suppressing the wants 
of nature. 


In the modes of a rigorous ascetic life. 
At last he ate each day one hemp grain only, 


Seeking to cross the ocean of birth and death 


And arrive at the shore of deliverance*2 


Although Carus, like many nineteenth-century researchers, failed to 
identify a particular reference for this quote, this tradition that he describes 
can be traced back to much earlier accounts. In “Text and Commentary of 
the Memorial of Sakya Buddha Tathagata,” by Wong Puh, a parallel is 
drawn between the seventh-century Chinese Buddhist text the Memorial of 
Sakya Buddha Thathagata, which is a story of the life of Buddha, and the 
third-century Indian biography of Buddha, Lalita Vistara (Sanskrit), by 


Dharmarakcha (308 CE). The Memorial of Sakya Buddha Tathagata 
contains the passage, “He ate grain and hemp seed, subduing pain, subduing 
pleasure.” 22 


Other medieval Buddhist references have also been noted. “Over the 
last few decades, university religious studies departments have produced 
translations of Buddhist tantric texts of unprecedented quality, providing 
ample material for an examination of psychoactive plant use by Buddhists 
in Asia.”22 And this same source continues, “There are several reasons to 
look to tantra for psychoactive substance use in premodern Buddhist Asia. 
The first and most important is that non-tantric monastic Buddhism is far 
less tolerant of violations of scriptural precepts than tantric Buddhism. 
Buddha’s injunction against consuming intoxicants precludes the open use 
of psychoactive substances by members of the Buddhist monastic 
establishment. In contrast, tantric Buddhism can allow for, and even 
applaud, shocking transgressions as a sign that the yogi has transcended 
ordinary patterns of valuation and behavior.”22 


In their well-researched essay “Psychoactive Plants in Tantric 
Buddhism; Cannabis and Datura Use in Indo-Tibetan Esoteric Buddhism,” 
researchers R. C. Parker and Lux identify references to cannabis, datura, 
and other psychoactive plants in medieval Buddhist tantric texts such as the 
Mahakala Tantra, where the “plants are employed to attain health, wealth, 
wisdom, and supernatural powers such as seeing underground and flying.”=! 
“These formulas include cannabis in several different forms, including 
leaves, resin, and other plant material. Given that these cannabis products 
are included in the ‘perfect medicine’ formulas of the Mahakala Tantra, 
cannabis may perhaps be considered a significant part of this tantric 
lineage.” 22 


Parker and Lux describe how the writing titled The Cakrasamvara 
Tantra identifies a magical, medical role for cannabis and datura, recording 
that a mixture of compounds including cannabis will help one “become a 
yogin who does what he pleases and stays anywhere whatsoever.”=2 It 
should be pointed out that, like the Taratantra, the Mahakala Tantra and the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra can by no means be considered mainstream Buddhist 
texts, and have had limited impact on modern Buddhist traditions. Even at 
its peak, from about 700-900 CE, well over a millennia after the life of 


Buddha, medieval tantric Buddhism was a fringe tradition, practiced by 


laypersons and not ordained Buddhist monks or nuns.“4 


Thus, these medieval tantric Buddhist references to cannabis likely 
give indications of later influences on Buddhism from the religious and 
cultural milieu of medieval India, Nepal, and Tibet. This would include 
devotees of Shiva, who used hemp in an identical way to achieve “ecstasy,” 
rather than its use being regarded as an actual edict from Buddha. 


SIKHISM 


In a chapter called “Social and Religious Customs,” the Indian Hemp Drugs 
Commission Report (of 1893-94) also identified a role for cannabis in the 
later Sikh religion of the Punjab region that began in the sixteenth century 
CE: 


Among the Sikhs the use of bhang as a beverage appears to be 
common, and to be associated with their religious practices. The 
witnesses who refer to this use by the Sikhs appear to regard it as 
an essential part of their religious rites having the authority of the 
Granth or Sikh scripture. 


It is customary among the Sikhs generally to drink bhang, so 
that Guru Gobind Singh has himself said the following poems in 
praise of bhang: “Give me, O Saki (butler), a cup of green colour 
(bhang), as it is required by me at the time of battle (vide ‘Suraj 
Parkash,’ the Sikh religious book).” Bhang is also used on the 
Chandas day, which is a festival of the god Sheoji Mahadeva. 
The Sikhs consider it binding to use it on the Dasehra day. The 
quantity then taken is too small to prove injurious.” As Sikhs are 
absolutely prohibited by their religion from smoking, the use of 
ganja and charas in this form is not practiced by them. Of old 
Sikh times, it is annually permitted to collect without 
interference a boat load of bhang, which is afterwards distributed 
throughout the year to the sadhus and beggars who are supported 
by the dharamsala.”22 


More recently, according to Eastwick and Murray, “In the nineteenth 
century, one of the twelve confederacies of the Sikhs was identified by the 
name “Bhangi, so-called for their fondness for Bhang, extract of hemp.”2° 
However, for the most part, it seems the use of cannabis preparations has 
fallen out of favor with the devotees of the Sikh religion. “The Nihang of 
Punjab, who are the defenders of Sikh shrines, are an exception. They take 
cannabis to help in meditation.”22 


The Nihang, also referred to as the Akalis, are a Sikh military order 
known for their military prowess and historical victories in battle even 
when greatly outnumbered. Nihang are easily identifiable by their steel iron 
bracelets, weaponry, and particularly by their “electric blue” attire and tall 
turbans. Up until 2001, cannabis use was a condoned part of Nihang ritual 
and spiritual practice and this use was identified by them as a “time- 
respected tradition” bestowed upon the order by the Tenth Guru of Sikhism 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708). The Nihang used the name of Suhka, meaning 
“Peace Giver.” This name was bestowed on the preparer of their ritual 
cannabis preparations, which they used in the form of baked cookies and a 
bhang-like beverage referred to as suknidhaan. Nihang use of cannabis has 
been particularly associated with the Sikh holiday Hola Mohalla, which is a 
sort of military celebration. 


In 2001 the apex Sikh clergy “instituted a prohibition of cannabis 
products as part of their “campaign against drug addiction” and this was 
vehemently rejected by the Nihang leader Baba Santa Singh as well as by 
twenty other chiefs of the sect. As the Indian paper the Tribune recorded, 
“Baba Santa Singh pointed out that the consumption of ‘bhang’ among the 
Nihangs was not a new phenomenon. He said it had been going on ever 
since the Nihangs came into existence and fought battles against Mughal 
and Afghan invaders.”28 


As a result of his refusal to accept the prohibition of cannabis 
products, Baba Santa Singh was excommunicated and replaced by Baba 
Balbir Singh, who complied with the apex Sikh clergy’s ban on the use of 
hemp. Although many Nihang still reject this prohibition, in orthodox 
circles the controversial ban has been maintained until the present. 


JUDAISM 


Of the religions being discussed here, the suggestion of cannabis use in 
ancient Judaism is undoubtedly the most controversial. Claims that the 
biblical story of the Lord’s appearance before Moses from within a burning 
bush is actually a metaphor for cannabis inebriation have occasionally been 
parodied. However, as is often the case, truth can be stranger than fiction, 
and when one becomes familiar with the role of cannabis in ancient 
Judaism as articulated in the Hebrew scriptures and detailed by respected 
researchers such as Polish anthropologist Sula Benet,22 the concept 
becomes readily believable. 


In her essays “Tracing One Word through Different Languages” 
(1936) and “Early Diffusions and Folk Uses of Hemp,” Benet demonstrated 
that the Hebrew terms kaneh and kaneh bosm (also translated “qaneh” and 
“qaneh bosm”) identified cannabis. This identification was done by tracing 
the modern term back through history, as well as comparing it to the 
contemporary word kunubu (also translated “qunubu”), which was in use in 
Assyria in the same time period. 


As Sula Benet herself notes: “In the original Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament [Hebrew scriptures] there are references to hemp, both as 
incense, which was an integral part of religious celebration, and as an 
intoxicant.”42 Through comparative etymological study, Benet documented 
that in the Hebrew scriptures and in its Aramaic translation, the Targum 
Onculos, hemp is referred to as keneh bosem (variously translated as “kaneh 
bosem,” “kaniebosm,” “q’neh bosm”) and is also rendered in traditional 
Hebrew as kannabos or kannabus. The root kana in this construction means 
“cane-reed” or “hemp,” while bosm means “aromatic.” 


This word appeared in Exodus 30:23, whereas in the Song of Songs 
4:14, Isaiah 43:24, Jeremiah 6:20, and Ezekiel 27:19, the term keneh (or 
q’aneh) is used without the adjunct bosem. As Sula Benet has explained, 
the Hebrew word kaneh-bosm was later mistranslated as “calamus,” a 
common marsh plant with little monetary value that does not have the 
qualities or value ascribed to kaneh-bosm. This error occurred in the oldest 
of the Greek translations of the Hebrew texts, the Septuagint, in the third 
century BCE, and then was repeated in following translations. 


In 1980 the respected anthropologist Weston La Barre referred to the 
biblical references in an essay on cannabis, concurring with Benet’s earlier 
hypothesis. In that same year, the respected British journal New Scientist 


also ran a story that referred to the Hebrew scriptures: “Linguistic evidence 
indicates that in the original Hebrew and Aramaic texts of the Old 
Testament [Hebrew scriptures] the ‘holy oil’ which God directed Moses to 
make (Exodus 30:23) was composed of myrrh, cinnamon, cannabis and 
cassia.”41 


As professor Carl Ruck of Boston University explains: 


Cannabis is called kaneh bosem in Hebrew, which is now 
recognized as the Scythian word that Herodotus wrote as 
kdnnabis (or cannabis). The translators of the Bible translate this 
usually as “fragrant cane,” i.e., an aromatic grass. Once the word 
is correctly translated, the use of cannabis in the Bible is clear. 
Large amounts of it were compounded into the ointment for the 
ordination of the priest. This ointment was also used to anoint the 
holy vessels in the Inner Sanctum or Tabernacle (“tent”). It was 
also used to fumigate the holy enclosed space. The ointment 
(absorbed through the skin) and the fragrance of the vessels (both 
absorbed by handling and inhaled as perfume) and the smoke of 
the incense in the confined space would have been a very 
effective means of administering the psychoactive properties of 
the plant. Since it was only the High Priest who entered the 
Tabernacle, it was an experience reserved for him, although as 
the chrism of priestly ordination it was probably also something 
experienced in a different way by the whole priesthood. This 
Same psychoactive chrism was later used for the coronation of 
the kings.“4 


Noted cannabinoid researcher Dr. Ethan Russo, who has done 
extensive research into the history of cannabis, has written: “I think it is 
absolutely clear that cannabis was in the Holy Land, we have archeological 
proof dated to the 4th century [CE] . . . a carbonized fragment of cannabis 
was found in a cave at Bet Shemesh in Israel. Additionally, I firmly believe 
that kaneh bosm in the Hebrew was cannabis, so I am absolutely convinced 
it was there. . . . It’s mentioned in Exodus that kaneh bosm was part of the 
Holy Anointing Oil, also used as an incense, and it really makes sense.”“2 


References to cannabis in the cognately similar Assyrian term qunubu 
help take the case beyond similar-sounding words and cultural trade 
connections, comparing the cannabis incenses and ointments used for 
spiritual purposes to that of the holy oil and incenses of the Jews of the 
Hebrew scriptures. 


In ancient Mesopotamia cannabis was used medicinally, and oils and 
incenses were prepared from the plant because its “aroma was pleasing to 
the Gods.” In the second quarter of the first millennium BCE, the “word 
qunnabu (qunapy, qunubu, qunbu) begins to turn up as for a source of oil, 
fiber and medicine.”“2 In our own time, numerous scholars have come to 
acknowledge qunubu as an early reference to cannabis. 


Recipes for cannabis incense, regarded as copies of much older 
versions, were found in the cuneiform library of the legendary Assyrian 
king Assurbanipal, and records from the time of his father, Esarhaddon, 
reveal cannabis, qunubu, to be one of the main ingredients of the “sacred 
rites.” In a letter written in 680 BCE to the mother of the Assyrian king 
Esarhaddon, reference is made to qu-nu-bu. In response to Esarhaddon’s 
mother’s question as to “What is used in the sacred rites?” a high priest 
responded that “the main items. .. . for the rites are fine oil, water, honey, 
odorous plants (and) hemp [qunubu].”4° 


Apparently cannabis was used not only as incense but in topical 
lotions as well. An Assyrian medical tablet from the Louvre collection has 
been transliterated: “So that god of man and man should be in good rapport: 
—with hellebore, cannabis and lupine you will rub him.”44 


In Assyrian rites, cannabis and other psychoactive substances were 
used in ritual settings, combined with music and chanting. These smoke- 
filled chambers would help induce a prophetic “trance,” which would often 
result in the seer responding in verse in tune with the music. This was 
interpreted as divine inspiration, even possession. One might compare the 
modern hip-hop scene and the copious use of cannabis to get into the 
rhyming mind-set initiated by a repetitive beat that results in poetic speech 
known as rapping. 


Similar practices existed among the ancient Jews. As Paul Johnson 
noted in A History of the Jews: “Prophets practiced ecstasy states and may 
have used incense and narcotics to produce impressive effects. .. . The 


Isrealite prophets . . . acted as mediums. In a state of trance or frenzy they 
related their divine visions in a sing-song chant, at times a scream. These 
states could be induced by music . . . But the prophets also used, and 
sometimes abused, incense, narcotics and alcohol . . .”42 


The Assyrian references are particularly important in understanding 
the Hebraic use, as there is not only the phonetic similarity between the 
terms qunubu and kaneh bosem—(alternatively, both words have been 
translated with similar alternative spellings, kunubu (Assyrian) and ganeh 
bosm (Hebrew)—but also identify identical temple-based oracular use of 
the substance in question. 


The references to kaneh bosm in the Bible help to identify this 
situation in its Hebraic context. In Exodus 30:22—23 (New International 
Version), Moses is commanded by the Lord to make a holy anointing oil. 
“Take the following fine spices: 500 shekels of liquid myrrh, half as much 
of fragrant cinnamon, 250 shekels of qaneh-bosm, 500 shekels of cassia— 
all according to the sanctuary shekel—and a hind of olive oil. Make these 
into a sacred anointing oil.” 


Only those who had been “dedicated by the anointing oil of . . . God” 
(Leviticus 21:12) were permitted to act as priests. In the “holy” state 
produced by the anointing oil, the priests were forbidden to leave the 
sanctuary precincts, and the above passage from Exodus makes quite clear 
the sacredness of this ointment, the use of which the priests jealously 
guarded. These rules were likely made so that other tribal members would 
not find out the secret behind the newfound revelations of Moses and the 
priesthood. Or even worse, take it upon themselves to make a similar 
preparation, an event that would likely have led to Moses and his fellow 
Levites losing their authority over their ancient tribal counterparts. Those 
who broke this strong tribal taboo risked the penalty of being “cut off from 
their people,” a virtual death sentence in the savage ancient world. “Secrets 
revealed equals power lost” is a rule of thumb that is common to shamans 
and magicians worldwide, and the ancient Hebrew shamans guarded their 
secrets as fiercely as any. 


Based on her extensive etymological research into both the Aramaic 
and Hebrew versions of the Hebrew scriptures, Sula Benet was able to state, 
“The sacred character of hemp in biblical times is evident from Exodus 
30:22—23, where Moses was instructed by God to anoint the meeting tent 


and all its furnishings with specially prepared oil, containing hemp. 
Anointing set sacred things apart from secular. The anointment of sacred 
objects was an ancient tradition in Israel: holy oil was not to be used for 
secular purposes. . . . Above all, the anointing oil was used for the 
installation rites of all Hebrew kings and priests.”42 


In the Torah, the pillar of smoke that arose before Moses in the “Tent 
of the Meeting” is referred to as the shekinah and is identified as the 
physical evidence of the Lord’s presence. None of the other Hebrews in the 
Exodus account either see or hear the Lord; they know only that Moses is 
talking to the Lord when the smoke is pouring forth from the Tent of the 
Meeting. It is hard not to see all the classical elements of shamanism at play 
in this description of Moses’s encounter with God and, like Zoroaster, 
Moses can be seen as an ecstatic shamanic figure who used cannabis as a 
means of seeking celestial advice. 


As I discuss in my books, Sex, Drugs, Violence and the Bible (2001) 
and Cannabis and the Soma Solution (2010), the further references to kaneh 
in the Hebrew scriptures tell the story of the rise and fall of plant-based 
shamanism among the Jews of the ancient world. The inspiration received 
from cannabis by priestly shamans in the early nomadic and kingdom 
period was later rejected as the society moved into a more structured 
kingdom, and the focus became how much gold and goods should be given 
to the temple and to the kings. 


CONCLUSION 


These references to cannabis in the ancient world and in a number of still- 
existing world religions at the genesis of their conception offer a radical 
revisioning of religious history. In one respect, they offer as much of a 
threat to the fundamentalist view of religion as Darwin’s theory of evolution 
does to the myths of creation as recorded in Genesis, in that what they 
reveal is the plant-based shamanic origins of the religious traditions 
themselves. 


This follows and accords with the anthropological standard for the 
development of religion the world over, as well as an element that 
fundamentalists have struggled to squash since the Dark Ages. During these 


times, cults that practiced these forms of worship were obliterated or driven 
underground, such as with the persecution of witches for their topical 
ointments and shamanic preparations. This repression, of course, also 
occurred in Africa and the New World, where whole traditions were 
suppressed and persecuted and considered the vilest sort of devilish 
practices by the missionaries who came across them. 


When the people have achieved access to the Divine via natural plants, 
the whole profession of priesthood may be jeopardized and religious 
traditions of the past usurped by new revelations. An argument that modern 
prohibition is the result of “Christians vs. the Devil’s weed” is not without 
merit in this respect, and there is a justifiable, inherent fear of these 
substances in the fundamentalist mind-set. 


In another respect, cannabis’s reappearance at this time offers us the 
opportunity for a great renovation of religious thought and a connectivity of 
the world’s religions. Nowhere is the human-entheogen relationship more 
widespread and older than with cannabis-soma-Haoma. Indeed, its fibers 
wove our first plant cloth, its seeds were a valuable early food source, its 
leaves and flowers our first medicine and sacrament. 


Moreover, the implications of the modern return of cannabis are 
loaded with potential possibilities. Cannabis medicines are being studied in 
the treatment of Alzheimer’s, cancer, glaucoma, pain, and numerous other 
diseases—with very promising results. Industrial hemp for fuel, paper, 
paints, cloth, plastics, and other commodities is just what is needed for a 
planet feeling the effects of close to a century of toxic petroleum products, 
healing our planet just as it heals our bodies. 


Truly, the global circle of people who share cannabis transcends race, 
nation, and religion, and many are beginning to recognize it for the holy 
Sacrament it once was and can be again. Clearly, the association between 
cannabis and sacred states of mind has crossed barriers of cultures and 
times, and people have continually and independently been drawn to it for 
these purposes. In this natural substance, perhaps we can find the true 
sacrament of the natural perennial religion that is at the root of so many 
traditions. 
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Plants transmit the vital-emotional impulses, the life force that is 
hidden in light. That is the gift, the grace, the power of plants. 
Plants bring us love, the nourishing power of the sun, which is 
the same energy of all the stars, of all light. These cosmic 
energies 59 emanated by plants thus nourish, sustain, and. . . 
bring us to the universal light. 


VASANT LAD, “THE YOGA OF HERBS” 


The wonder of marijuana is that it works in the body as an antidote to 
extreme swings. It does not only stimulate. It does not only depress. It does 
both at the same time, which is why it is unique, and so misunderstood by a 
scientific community educated from a narrow dualistic perspective. 


The simultaneous opposing action of marijuana is akin to balancing 
our entire system. Such balance in the autonomic nervous system (ANS) 
can be understood as a charged equilibrium, defined as wellbeing, 
experienced as physiological contentment, and responsible for health. 


Many physiological changes occur with the intake of marijuana, yet 
none of these changes are extreme in any one direction. The action of 
marijuana in the body causes slower and more expansive breathing—a 
direct result of increased parasympathetic activity, which happens to us 
whenever we become relaxed. At the very same time, the alveoli (sacs in 
the lungs) expand, so that stale air is better eliminated, allowing for greater 
oxygen intake—a direct result of more sympathetic stimulation, which 
happens to us when we become excited. 


While both slower and deeper breathing occur, the depth of breath is 
even further aided by relaxation of the “oppositional” muscles of the rib 
cage. The benefit attained by expanding the size of the rib cage so as to 
accommodate an increased oxygen intake is the underlying rationale for 
why yoga postures improve health. Marijuana relaxes skeletal muscles, 
including the muscles that constrain the ribs. This efficient breath has other 
far-reaching effects. Specifically, the brain receives more richly oxygenated 
blood and simultaneously receives a greater supply of that blood because of 
the dilation in all brain capillaries (affected by the increase in 
parasympathetic action). 


At the same time, because of the increase in sympathetic energizing, 
the heart rate is raised slightly to further speed up the distribution of this 
more richly oxygenated blood. In essence, the pump exerts a greater force 
and the enlarged pipes allow for greater flow. The net effect is a highly 
functioning yet relaxed system with better fuel. This is why, with 
marijuana, the feeling experienced is that of being both relaxed and alert, 
which contributes, in part, to the experience of being “stoned.” 


Normally the organism vacillates between two opposing modes of 
being: either relaxation or stimulation. But the effects of the complicated 
marijuana molecule somehow actually integrate these two modes 


simultaneously. The extremes are commonly referred to as bipolarity, in 
which one is either depressed or manic. Because cannabis creates no such 
pendulous action, there is no possibility of it causing physical addiction. It 
is actually anti-addictive. This explains the mystery of why so many regular 
marijuana users claim that to stop poses no problem whatsoever and it 
confirms all the scientific studies that report no addiction with marijuana. 


Although specific effects of marijuana on the body are well-known, 
each has been taken in isolation without noting that the two modes of the 
ANS are conjoined. Instead of a perspective that sees the whole person and 
the simple holistic effect of marijuana, a myopic and reductionist method of 
measurement has been employed and marijuana’s profound meaning for 
health has been lost. Marijuana’s action on the balancing mechanism of the 
human organism is extraordinary, perhaps because of the extreme 
complexity of the molecule and the uncanny, perfect fit with specific 


receptor sites in the hypothalamus. 


It appears that by impacting the ANS at its point of origin, above its 
locale of bifurcation in the body, marijuana resolves the relaxation response 
and the fight-or-flight reaction into one, thereby producing the subjective 
experience of unity. The literature is full of descriptions of “wholeness” or 
“oneness”—the paradox of the resolution of opposites. 


As the body’s workings can become more harmonious with marijuana, 
the functioning of the five senses can be noticeably improved. This 
naturally occurs as the organs of the senses are fueled with more 
oxygenated blood, as well as being less constrained or constricted. The 
eyes, the ears, the skin, the nose, and the taste buds are supplied with more 
and better “fuel” during the marijuana experience. There is nothing 
mysterious or mystical about the subjective feelings that all marijuana 
consumers report, such as: finer appreciation of visual and auditory stimuli 
(art and music); a more enhanced sense of taste and appetite; greater 
feelings of tenderness and eroticism (sex is better); and a deeper and more 
insightful understanding of all experience, including our own thoughts and 
emotions. 


Another component of the intensification of sensory perceptions and 
mental understanding can be understood by the equilibrium marijuana 
produces in brain functioning. The marijuana experience is innately 
connected to the mental set and environmental setting of the subject. As we 


have seen, marijuana works toward equalizing ANS energizing, which in 
our fast-paced world will be toward receptivity and away from the striving, 
grasping, hurried, and active mode of being. When this takes place, our rate 
of attentional shifting also slows down. The energy it takes to maintain the 
active, aggressive mode is therefore likewise freed up. 


The novice cannot fully appreciate the marijuana experience given 
that it takes time to realize the association between heightened capacities 
and cannabis. Yet the mental states that occur with pot are neither 
unfamiliar nor mysterious. Although anandamide, the naturally occurring 
brain hormone, was only recently discovered, its effects have always been 
part of the human experience. These effects are subtle, and for that reason 
scientists have not even known to search for them. Only because of the 
THC encoding of the cannabinoid receptors in the brain did it become clear 
that the brain itself must have its own key. That is why none of the changes 
of marijuana taken separately are different from what we experience every 
day. 


Every change in the physiological state is accompanied by an 
appropriate change in the mental-emotional state, conscious or 
unconscious . . . and conversely, every change in the mental- 
emotional state, conscious or unconscious, is accompanied by an 
appropriate change in the physiological state. 


ELMER GREEN, THE BENEFITS OF MARIJUANA 


Anything that enhances the functioning of the body also mitigates 
mental tension. Tranquillity can serve as a launching pad to the capacity for 
self-observation, which allows for the “witnessing” or self-reflective aspect 
of the mind to come forth. The stage is then set for the possibility of 
learning and growth within the personality, such as the loosening of defense 
mechanisms. This automatically changes the notion of the self (I-ness), 
since awareness expands to include repressed fears and forgotten needs. At 
times, the experience of seeing ourselves in an unfavorable light can be 
painful. At other times, when we are not focused on our shortcomings, a 
less defended viewpoint frees up the energy that maintained the repression. 


The experience of the NOW is intensified with marijuana, because of 
the increased psychic energy available to perceive the moment. This 
intensification is the summation of all the effects that have accrued to the 
entire body-mind. When it (the high) occurs with marijuana, much of its 
emphasis is due to the immediacy of the change. Enhanced sense perception 
—including the mental sense of oneself—occurs as soon as the marijuana 
takes effect (in minutes when smoked and an hour or more if ingested). It is 
like suddenly operating without resistance (i.e., without muscle armor or 
mental tension) and implies a gentler outlook than is usual. This explains 
why marijuana is associated with peace rather than aggression and probably 
also explains the worry of detractors who claim a loss of the competitive 
Spirit with cannabis use. 


The benefits of marijuana are far ranging, long-term, and not as 
instantaneous as the “high.” In the short run, the equilibrium that occurs is 
only temporary and reverses as soon as the high wears off. The marijuana 
experience itself does not miraculously cure. Instead, it allows the body a 
respite from the tension of imbalance while exposing the mental confusion 
of the mind. Although in the near term balance is easily lost, the essential 
tendency to homeostatic habituation (health) develops over time. In the long 
run, then, marijuana can serve as the vehicle by which the body-mind heals 
itself. 


This is not to suggest that all one needs to do is smoke pot to dissolve 
the illness of many years. What takes place instead is subtle and long-term. 
With the expansiveness that occurs with marijuana, the subject may begin 
to notice infinite promise to raise the quality of his/her life that would 
otherwise have remained hidden from normal, defensive consciousness. 
And feelings of health and happiness naturally lead to hope, which of itself 
can be curative. 


The marijuana experience of balance becomes a learned and, over 
time, somewhat permanent response as the essential human tendency to 
homeostasis is reawakened and the natural healing process restored. A 
person who breathes, thinks, and feels healthier for a short time, with no 
adverse consequence (discounting the discomfort that may accompany 
fuller awareness), is certainly better off for the experience. And if people 
habitually breathe, think, and feel healthier—through meditation, 
Marijuana, vegetarianism, or what have you—their orientation naturally is 


toward good health, whether or not they continue with any particular 
practice. 


So again, marijuana’s contribution to the developing spirit is 
cumulative. As bodily tensions are reduced, mental fears dissolve, clearing 
the way to greater insight. But until the direct effect (physical balance) of 
marijuana on the body and the attendant side effect (high) of marijuana in 
the mind become familiar, the alterations themselves remain the focus of 
interest. The “getting high” is the end in itself, rather than the understanding 
and insight that accrue as the changed set becomes more common. 


People who try marijuana and reject it do so usually because they feel 
uncomfortable and confused in the altered, fuller consciousness. Instead of 
life being safely framed by the rigidity of societal dogma, the world 
becomes unfamiliarly bigger, brighter, more full yet less manageable, more 
unpredictable and full of mystery. A mind that has been bound and 
accustomed to a low charge or a setting without light very often finds the 
expansiveness of reality too highly energized. The light can be blinding and 
disorienting. Over time, and with regular intake, when these higher states of 
seeing are no longer the focal point of attention, a restructuring of values 
may emerge. 


When dominant cultures grow toward repression and prohibition, they 
are automatically balanced by an opposing response toward freedom. The 
yin and yang of life is a continuous, mobile flux, working always toward 
harmony. Necessity, as the mother of invention, has moved the 
impoverished collective of the youth, the intelligentsia, the outlawed, and 
the alienated to ferret out ways to reawaken a sense of meaning to 
existence. No wonder marijuana, the most gentle and effective medicine for 
relieving chronic anxiety and awakening a profound awe in the “wonder of 
it all,” is ingratiating itself into the natural yearning for the mystical state of 
extreme wellness. 


Enlightenment can be viewed from a number of vantage points. 
Psychologically it is the experience of no worry, of nowness, of newness, 
and of joy. Physiologically, the autonomic nervous system is operating in its 
most balanced state, allowing for full oxygenation of the organism. 
Psychically it is the connectedness that allows for loving relationships born 
of seeing beyond the surface, often accentuated by an ability to sense 
through constraints of space-time. Intellectually it is the moment of 


revelation, intuition, and creativity. Spiritually, the mystic is in a state that 
transcends all programs. 


It is only fitting in this age of pollution and plastic that the guru to 
bless us with the divine spark of wisdom comes in the form of an ancient 
sun-loving plant that has as its most intrinsic attribute the power of 
consciousness raising. The state of mind evoked by marijuana has a 
vibrational resonance that is recognized by many as an unmistakable 
attuning to an invisible yet palpably familiar lost reality. 


The marijuana experience is a whole-person realization that is deemed 
to be the way it should be. Or the way it once was and the way it can be 
again. There is depth and meaning and a bit more to all existence that is 
otherworldly yet safe. Self-knowledge and liberation from personal 
identification, along with courage, compassion, and serenity, are intrinsic to 
the pledge of marijuana to those for whom growth toward the Spirit is an 
intentional and purposefully chosen path. 


4 
The Basics 


Practical Guidance for Working with 
Cannabis as a Spiritual Ally 


Stephen Gray 


SPIRITUAL WORKING PRINCIPLES 


You can use cannabis as a sacrament—not as an end in itself, but 
as a holy tool to help you to experience reality. Cannabis opens 
you up and leaves you compassionate. 


STEPHEN GASKIN, CANNABIS SPIRITUALITY 


¢¢¢ 


CANNABIS CAN BE TRICKY to work with. For many, even most of us, there’s a 
learning curve in finding out how to most skillfully benefit from the plant as 
a spiritual ally. A number of factors can influence the short- and long-term 
spiritual benefits—dosage, strain, frequency of use, attitude toward the 
plant, one’s state of mind and body at the time of the encounter, the specific 
setting, and, maybe most important, the ability to quiet the discursive mind 
and allow periods of inner stillness. 


A teaching from wisdom traditions may help establish the ground for 
how to work with cannabis in spiritually beneficial ways; how to best work 
with our thoughts and intentions in formal practices and throughout the 
daily walk. The simple way of expressing this teaching is to say that we 


create our own reality. But that principle is slippery. Our operating system 
configurations were almost fully internalized before we were capable of 
understanding what was being downloaded. Some of it may even have been 
carried over from previous incarnations. 


The result is that we tend to be driven by narratives operating below 
the horizon of our awareness. The great teachings say that bringing those 
drives, the unconscious material of what Buddhists term samsara—the 
confused mind of the unresolved, unhealed ego—into the light of day 
ultimately allows us to learn how to function skillfully and gracefully as 
authentic, awakened beings. 


CANNABIS, INTENTION, AND THE 
CLARIFYING/AMPLIFYING EFFECT 


You may be wondering what that has to do with the sacred herb as an ally 
for awakening. When we meet cannabis with intention and focus, its ability 
to clarify and amplify can both shine a light on the illusions we carry and 
invite us to release into a deeper, more relaxed, openhearted presence that 
feels right and real. As with other entheogenic medicines, it’s a condensed 
and heightened mindfulness and awareness meditation. In the next chapter 
I’ll go into some detail on practices and approaches that can help encourage 
this awakening-to-reality process. 


Intention is a key starting point for that realization. In effective 
ceremonial environments, like those of the Native American Church, for 
example, entheogenic medicines can dramatically potentiate the 
manifestation of an intention. In its own particular way, cannabis can do 
that too when used skillfully. Along with its “truth serum” clarifying 
capability, when you can maintain a degree of non-thought presence, 
cannabis can assist in bringing about a softening of the armor and a freeing 
of the heart in compassion. Intentions fueled by love have much greater 
potential for manifestation. 


CANNABIS AND THE PHYSICAL ORGANISM 


Physical energy must be mastered and grounded for spiritual 
energy to move, because physical energy transforms the spirit. 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 


As well as its clarifying and amplifying qualities, cannabis also works 
directly on the physical organism, although as Joan Bello so clearly 
describes, it’s all part of the same activity of the plant. The fresh, oxygen- 
rich blood that flows into the extremities does its work on the mind and on 
the body. 


The expansion and release that cannabis can potentiate are likely a 
significant component of its increasingly well-known healing abilities. 
Again, in some essential sense, it’s all interwoven. More and more of us are 
recognizing that physical and spiritual healing are inseparable. The 
“charged equilibrium”—as Joan Bello calls it—and the loosening of 
muscular structure activated by cannabis when we’re present with it is a 
spiritual awakening process. When the body feels good, as it does when 
energized and relaxed at the same time, well-being increases, even joy. No 
doubt that’s why cannabis is sometimes described as a euphoriant. When 
mind and body are synchronized you feel good. Feeling good, awake, and 
connected to your heart is spiritual. 


GRADUALLY LESSENING THE “ME” HOLD 


It’s possible that the cannabis plant’s most significant spiritual benefit, just 
as it is with other entheogens, is not as much the immediate experience of 
the high as it is what’s learned and incorporated—in other words, embodied 
—for the daily walk. By becoming familiar with a state of well-being in the 
broadest sense, we’re training ourselves to recognize it so that we can tune 
in and be present in the “postmeditation” experience. 


As I’ve hinted at here and there and will discuss in more detail in the 
upcoming section on practices and approaches, in general the more you can 
let the busy mind dissolve for awhile, the more you can directly experience 
cannabis’s body-mind releasing and healing benefits. The less emphasis on 
“me,” the more cannabis can do its work effectively. 


This is an ongoing practice, an acquired “taste.” Except in rare, 
extreme life circumstances, the realignment and rebalancing process takes a 
long time as we gradually release old patterns and wounds and shift our 
trust and confidence from the self-protective narratives of the struggling 
ego to the harmonious flow of awakened heart wisdom. As they say in the 
Santo Daime ayahuasca teachings, it takes firmeza, coragem, e confia— 
firmness, courage, and trust. 


¢¢¢ 


Now let’s get into some specifics about the various elements that go toward 
optimal use of cannabis for the kinds of spiritual growth under discussion. 


DOSAGE BASICS 


Though it might be beyond obvious for some or many, I’ll clarify that there 
is no one-size-fits-all answer to the question of dosage. I suspect most 
people can figure it out on their own by experimenting with intention. But 
there are some simple and flexible DIY (do-it-yourself) tips that may help 
you find the most effective dosages for the kinds of spiritual work described 
in this book. 


As a basic, open-ended starting point, you could say that optimal 
doses are determined by how much power you can and want to ride, from 
the gentlest caress to what you might call “shamanic doses,” where you 
work with energies powerful enough to dissolve the ego. And yes, in case 
that statement takes you aback, in some conditions cannabis is capable of 
dissolving ego into deep presence. 


The gentle doses probably take care of themselves without further 
elaboration. If you want to go deeper, one effective way is to work with that 
edge, similar in some ways to working with that place between comfort and 
pain that hatha yoga practitioners meet at the edge of an extension in an 
asana. (Or... you could throw all caution out the window and take Terence 
McKenna’s questionable advice to “slam it” and smoke so much in one 
sitting, silent and alone, that you find yourself thinking, My God, I’ve done 
too much!) 


If you experience dizziness, nausea, more or less sudden and 
unexpected exhaustion, or anything else distressingly or distractingly 
physical; if your thoughts compulsively take up all the space and you can’t 
seem to rest in non-thought even for a moment; if you fall into negative or 
paranoid ideation—those are all indications that you may be beyond the 
optimal edge, or at least that you’re not at that moment working effectively 
with the energy of the medicine. 


I want to be very clear that if you experience any of those symptoms, 
it isn’t necessarily an overdose in relation to your current state of readiness. 
In other words, such symptoms are often, even usually, workable with the 
kinds of techniques and tips discussed in this book, especially in the chapter 
on practices (chapter 5). 


Different intentions also suggest different dosages—and strains—but 
we'll leave the issue of strains until later. For example, a lighter dose may 
be more effective for certain kinds of creative work. Legendary musician 
Neil Young, who said he wrote many of those wonderful songs under the 
influence of cannabis, said in reference to a particularly strong strain he was 
using at the time, “If you smoked a little, you wrote a song. If you smoked 
too much, then you were toast.”2 


On the other hand, if your intention is to explore deeper spaces in a 
more meditative way and you don’t need to call on the thinking parts of the 
brain much, the limitations of some kinds of brain function may be less of 
an issue and the dosage can be stronger. In those regions it’s more about 
feel, and opening into presence in non-thought awareness. 


A simple, general, flexible equation applies in this context. There’s an 
inverse relationship between dosage and activity. The stronger the dose, the 
less you may want to be doing and vice versa. 


Again, on this issue of handling degrees of potency, one way to 
approach deeper exploration is to find your sweet spot with a dosage strong 
enough to do some releasing and clarifying work but not so strong that you 
can’t stay relaxed and mostly free from the control of the compulsive, busy 
mind. A succinct way to corral that concept is this: At what dosage—read 
“strength of effect”—are you still able to ride your mind, to hold your seat? 


START SMALL 


A general suggestion, especially for those less familiar with the plant or 
who are highly fine-tuned to consciousness shifts—a cheap date, so to 
speak—is to start with one smallish toke if you’re not sure and work up 
from there. That can be adjusted even within the same session. You should 
be able to reliably evaluate your response within ten minutes and follow 
that toke with another, a topic we’ll look at a little further on. 


Starting, in a particular session, with what one determines to be a very 
light dose and gradually increasing it is the way responsible, courageous 
investigators like the legendary chemist Alexander Shulgin (rediscoverer 
and therapeutic disseminator of MDMA) bioassay any new mind-altering 
chemical concoction. They take a tiny amount first then up the dosage in 
increments each time, while carefully monitoring the results. 


Here’s a simple, flexible as always, suggested plan for that kind of 
exploration. 


First, if you have access to a variety of good medicines that you can 
count on having repeated access to, such as from a dispensary, spend some 
time experimenting with different strains until you land on one or more, 
alone or in combination, that you like. Each time you try a new one, you 
may want to start small. By small, I mean perhaps one generous inhalation 
if the THC content is high, or a more conservative toke if you’re 
particularly sensitive and/or not very experienced with the plant. Just feel 
that out by briefly sitting in silence or employing some simple techniques to 
help you become more comfortable with inner stillness. That brief period 
could be approximately ten minutes. By then you should have a clear sense 
of how easy it is for you to sit with a more or less quiet mind with that 
dosage. 


Stilling one’s thoughts tends to go along with deep relaxation of the 
body. If you’re comfortable at that level, in this plan of entry, you might 
then have another toke or two and repeat the process, or make careful note 
of the dosage level and increase it a little the next time. This is a crude 
science but quite workable as a general guideline. 


A brief moment for perspective before continuing: You’ll see several 
mentions throughout this book on the theme of the challenge of 
surrendering into stillness with cannabis. At this point I’ll just say that for 
most people I’ve encountered, including myself, this is the most difficult 
way to meet the plant and for that reason it also may be where its greatest 


potential for awakening to unconditioned reality lies. I’1l elaborate on that 
core issue later. Now back to the discussion regarding strains. 


In my experience, the peak sharpness of inhaled cannabis usually 
begins to ease gradually within the first hour, though possibly somewhat 
earlier or later. If you have that second toke around the ten-minute mark and 
a third at roughly the half-hour point, they will most likely build on each 
other. After an hour to an hour and a half, I find that another toke can 
sharpen me up but doesn’t usually bump the intensity level up nearly as 
much as if I had done that within the first ten to thirty minutes or so. 


That’s why it’s really helpful to have settled on a strain or combination 
that feels good, that has enough “high” to keep you clear and light and 
relaxed in the body without feeling unduly spacey or lost in the grip of 
couch lock. When you use the same material each time you quickly get to 
know its potency and you’re likely to be able to safely predict the effects of 
any particular dosage. That’s a good basis for the process of finding your 
way in. 

When you’re active and the thinking brain is engaged while under the 
influence, you may find the effects much milder than if you can sit still, 
avoid head traffic, and breathe into the space that cannabis opens up. Then 
even one good hit of a typically strong cannabis of today can feel very 
powerful. People who have never tried to give the cannabis rausch a clear 
space like that, without immediately jumping into thought or activity, are 
sometimes shocked at the power of their familiar plant material. And if 
you’re of a particularly sensitive body-mind system, even one moderate 
toke can lead you into the deep. 


ANTIDOTES IF YOU GO ALITTLE TOO FAR 


When you’ve taken more than you can release into, you may experience 
fear and its nasty companion paranoia, panic attack-like symptoms, wild 
and confusing ideation, or physical disturbances like dizziness or nausea. 
My family doctor tells me people often come to him in a state of distress 
due to such cannabis-induced symptoms. Some just call it an overdose, 
lending credence to the advice to know your material and your personal 
capabilities and to work up to strong doses gradually. 


I’ve seen these manifestations a few times and it seems clear that such 
reactions are most likely the blowback from feeling your cocoon threatened 
and being unable to trust and surrender into the expansion. Just as with 
basic bare-attention kinds of meditation practice, if you’re in your head 
you’re not in the present. That’s usually not much of a concern in regular 
meditation practice, where you can just keep recognizing that you’re 
thinking and come back to the breath, back to bare-attention. But with the 
sometimes powerful amplification function of cannabis, this can be a 
challenge. 


To move through distressing experiences the most beneficial antidote 
is to breathe, to keep releasing thoughts, feeling your body, and letting go, 
letting the breath go all the way out again and again. It may take some 
persistence but the distressing experiences will likely pass quickly, 
especially if—as we used to say in my Buddhist community—you don’t 
“go solid” and create a dramatic problematic narrative. In other words, and 
this is important, you can’t think your way out of trouble. Instead, work 
with the energy in the ways described in this book and employ any other 
practices, techniques, or tricks that work for you. 


A point of information some may find useful is to recognize that 
cannabis has an effect—more or less immediate when inhaled—of slightly 
increasing the heart rate. At the same time, a sometimes strong opening and 
dissolving process occurs that can trigger a psychological excitement and 
even a fear response. That can add to the increased heart rate, just as our 
heart speeds up in any exciting or fearful situation. This is common with 
cannabis use and not something to create a worried story about. Except 
perhaps with people already significantly prone to organic heart problems, 
the guideline is to ride through this phenomenon with nonjudgmental 
presence. The increased blood flow and pumping action of the heart tend to 
slowly ease up fairly soon, perhaps some fifteen to thirty minutes after 
inhalation. 


When trying to ride strong energies it can be helpful to move a little 
bit too—to stand up, stretch, open a window for fresh air, put on some 
spacious music to move with or slow groove music to dance to, have a 
companion give you a good massage while you follow the breath and try to 
get out of your head, and so on. 


Herbalist Brigitte Mars has some additional ideas for mitigating the 
unpleasant effects of what she calls a “marijuana overdose.” She suggests 
drinking coffee, basil tea, or lemonade, holding onto an amethyst crystal, 


eating some protein-enriched food, or taking a cold shower.2 


I don’t have any knowledge of the evidence for the effectiveness of 
those remedies. I am passing them along in case they’re of use. In any case, 
except where ingested cannabis is involved and potent effects are likely to 
be more persistent, by the time you’ve prepared and are able to implement 
any of her suggestions, the intensity will almost certainly have eased 
significantly. 

When my intention is to give some clear space for the cannabis to do 
its deepening work, I’ll sometimes stand up, do some slow, deep breathing, 
and move and sway in silence. Then it’s not as much of a transition back to 
stillness as if I had played with some buttons and keyboard keys and filled 
the space with recorded music. Another helpful technique is to shake 
yourself out to release tension. 


There is no fixed prescription for these kinds of assisting practices and 
I’m sure there are many variations on helpful ways to work with cannabis- 
enhanced energy while still maintaining a connection to inner stillness. 


Everything you’ve read so far in this section on dosage is also 
dependent on how often you use the plant. There is a distinct tolerance 
effect with heavy use and many of the edgy effects just discussed are 
unlikely to occur when you smoke often and by often, I mean daily or 
several times a day. Although the line can’t be drawn too tightly around 
what works best and everyone is different, there are reasons why this kind 
of heavy use may significantly limit cannabis’s power for deeper spiritual 
awakening work. You’ll see, for example, references here and there from 
the book’s contributors to the principle of “less is more.” That can mean in 
any particular session but it’s probably more important in terms of 
frequency of use. Brazilian ayahuasca shaman Mariano da Silva is not alone 
among the contributors in passing on his experience that you can free 
yourself and connect to powerful, even “transcendental realms of reality,” 
with the directed use of cannabis. However, he goes on to say that “if I use 
it every day, I don’t feel this kind of effect from it anymore.” 


SURRENDERING TO INNER STILLNESS 


A repeated thread running through this book is that while these simple 
assisting practices can be used to help us find our way toward presence, 
ultimately there is a clear path to the awakened state, and as the wisdom 
teachings say, it is narrow, it is surrendering to inner stillness, to 
egolessness. Jelaluddin Rumi was brilliant on that principle and wrote about 
it with some frequency. Here are three of my favorites. 


Put your thoughts to sleep, 
do not let them cast a shadow 
over the moon of your heart. 
Let go of thinking. 


Let silence take you to the core of life. 


Love said to me, there is nothing that is not me. Be 
silent. 


Please don’t misunderstand my intentions stated above. No judgment 
is implied on how anyone uses cannabis. I’m speaking of the core principles 
of deep teachings such as Buddhism and a number of other wisdom 
traditions, not specifically about cannabis. 


The Buddha is reputed to have commented that there are many 
different levels of aspiration among spiritual seekers. The way a person 
chooses to work with cannabis is determined at least in part by that person’s 
level of aspiration. For those of us intent on uncovering the full realization 
of awakening, I think it’s safe to say that the authentic wisdom teachings, 
wherever they exist, make it clear that reality is found in the releasing and 
dissolution of the illusion of the separate self and the discovery of 
unconditional awakened heart. 


As I’ve discussed already, for many of us, maybe most of us, it’s a 
challenge to enter and remain in stillness by simply sitting still and 
emptying while in the embrace of cannabis—or without it for that matter. 


Those great spiritual teachings are built around that core problem. It’s ego 
death, the universal fear of nonexistence. It isn’t going to be easy for us to 
allow ourselves to rest in the unconditioned nature of reality. It may take 
not only a lifetime, but perhaps many lifetimes to learn all the lessons 
required to shift allegiance from the confused, virtual-reality condition of 
ego to the awakened state. One of the central reasons for this book is to 
encourage the understanding that the possibilities are much vaster than most 
of us have been able to conceive of. 


While each of the approaches, practices, and activities I?ll describe can 
be appreciated in and for themselves, some of them can also be used as aids 
to help us become more comfortable with inner stillness. Various form- 
based practices can be thought of as training wheels that can ultimately be 
removed, and that’s my main intention in describing them in this volume. 


STRAINS 101 


Here’s the short and simple version for those unfamiliar with this subject: 
The strain can make a significant difference for the kinds of spiritual use 
under discussion. One’s own part in the bargain aside, different strains have 
distinctly different energy styles, ranging along continua from intense to 
mellow, harsh to smooth, foggy to sharp, and from heavy and dizzy to light 
and clear. Some come on hard and depart almost suddenly after a short 
time. Some have what Steve Dyer likes to call “legs,” lasting for hours. 
Some promote creative ideation and clear, insightful thinking. Some lean 
toward inviting the seeker into non-thought presence and deep relaxation. 
Some invoke combinations of the above. 


There’s also that intangible energetic imprint, maybe you could call it 
the spirit of the plant, that, according to folks like medicine shamans Sean 
Hamman and Steve Dyer (chapter 13), has much to do with the state of 
mind and intentions of the grower. Whatever the reason, you will like and 
resonate with some strains far more than others. (Sean and Steve, for 
example, won’t have anything to do with plants whose energy they don’t 
resonate with.) 


In general, the conventional understanding among users and deliverers 
is that indica-dominant strains lean toward a body stone and can be 


soporific (tending to induce drowsiness or sleep). Sativa strains are said to 
be more “up” and perhaps more airy and clear (though not necessarily 
weaker in psychoactive effect), more energizing, more stimulating of 
creative thinking and inspiration. It’s not as simple and clear-cut as that, 
though, which is something I’ ll get to in a moment. 


A common colloquial distinction or belief is that sativa strains produce 
a high and indica a stone. Indica-dominant strains are often considered 
more appropriate for the evening since they can contribute to drowsiness 
and sleep, while sativa-dominant strains are often thought of as more of a 
daytime high. Some believe, and experience, that indica strains are more 
suited to meditation because of sativa’s tendency to stimulate ideation and 
indica’s tendency to be more of a relaxant. 


That’s another one of those subjects ripe for individual investigation, 
since others find that strains leaning at least somewhat toward the sativa 
end of the continuum give them the sharpness and energy they need to 
focus in the present, despite the possible seduction of the brilliant idea that 
must be entertained. This may also be an issue of how “processed” you are 
already. A quasi axiom is that the less you’re in the grip of the compulsive 
thinking mind in general, the less the likelihood that sativa-leaning strains 
will stir up discursive thinking and obscure clear mind. 


When you look into the descriptions of various qualities associated 
with particular strains, the information can get complex. My _ local 
dispensary has two full pages of descriptors for the two or three dozen 
strains they carry. Sativa-dominant strains are described with a range of 
adjectives in varying combinations: words like euphoric, creative, uplifted, 
happy, and energetic. Again, indica-dominant strains often are ascribed 
adjectives that point toward their relaxing, soporific, sleep-promoting 
qualities. 


Despite these apparent distinctions, the qualities and effects can vary 
widely at any point throughout the continuum, from sativa to indica. An 
accumulating body of research suggests that the sativa/indica divide is 
oversimplified. There are more than four hundred chemicals in this complex 
organism—no shortage of possible variations. One particular chemical, the 
terpene myrcene, has been found to exert an especially significant influence 
on the “up” or “down” issue. Krymon deCesare, chief research director at 
Steep Hill Halent Lab in Oakland, California, has found that some indicas 


are especially heavy in myrcene. In his words, “We found consistently 
elevated levels of the terpenoid myrcene in C. indica, as compared to C. 
sativa.” “Myrcene is the major ingredient responsible for ‘flipping’ the 
normal energetic effect of THC into a couch lock effect.”4 


It’s worth noting very briefly here that cannabidiol (CBD) has been 
getting a great deal of attention lately, especially for its medicinal potential. 
By volume, CBD is the second most prevalent cannabinoid, after THC, in 
the plant. The issue of strains as discussed above gets even more complex 
when CBD is included in the discussion. THC and CBD “trade off ” in any 
one plant and the significant presence of CBD in the mix is known to both 
limit the psychoactive effects of THC and prolong their duration. While 
CBD doesn’t have the mind-altering effects that THC does, researchers say 
that THC and CBD work synergistically together and that CBD can add a 
calming effect. A strain combining these two major cannabinoids may be of 
interest to those using the plant for spiritual work. 


As usual, with the forgiving and gracious “people’s plant,” the 
message of this, for us practitioners, is to experiment. 


As a related aside, I have to put in another good word at this point for 
the necessity of full legalization—en todos partes—of cannabis. We need 
access to accurate information from knowledgeable sources so that we can 
learn how to most effectively work with the plant for all uses. 


METHODS OF INTAKE 


There are plenty of options for how to consume cannabis; what medical 
people sometimes call routes of administration. In this area as well, 
exploration is recommended. A lot of folks, of course, have already done 
much of the homework and have landed on their preferred methods of 
intake. However, in the context of the discussion pertaining to spiritual use, 
people may find some of their previous preferences could use some fine- 
tuning. Let’s go into a brief survey of some of these options. 


SMOKING VERSUS VAPORIZING 


The two main forms of inhalation are, as most of us know, smoking and 
vaporizing. There are a few meaningful differences between the two, some 
obvious and some up for discussion. You won’t be surprised to hear that at 
this writing, smoking is still the more common of the two techniques, 
although, mainly for health reasons, that seems to be shifting more toward 
vaporizing—or vaping as it’s often called now—especially with younger 
people. The research suggests that all smoking methods deliver basically 
the same chemical constituents, although there is some evidence indicating 
that while not significantly interfering with the delivery of THC, “water 
filtration can be effective in removing components from marijuana smoke 
that are known toxicants.”2 


The most obvious differences between smoking and vaporizing are the 
result of two different levels of heating the plant material for inhalation. 
Good vaporizers, properly controlled, only heat the bud to around the 
boiling point, releasing a mist, like what you see coming out of your kettle 
when you boil water. Smoking heats the plant material to the combustion 
point, a much hotter temperature than vaporizing. Cannabis smoke has been 
found to contain many of the same gases, particles, and irritants as tobacco 
smoke. The heat generated by burmming cannabis can also have inflammatory 
effects. 


One can—and some will—argue endlessly about how harmful 
cannabis smoke is. The standard view is that vaporizing is probably much 
better for your health, especially if you use the plant frequently and/or if 
you have existing sensitivities or conditions. That certainly seems to be the 
main reason for the growing popularity of vaporizing. 


It hardly needs pointing out that smoking, perhaps especially in a joint 
or small pipe, can be much hotter and harder on the throat than vaporizing. 
A lot of folks also find that smoking dries out the mouth and throat area, 
presumably for the same reasons. Vaporizing seems to diminish that drying 
effect significantly. Singers may want to take note. 


There’s one more practical difference between smoking and 
vaporizing that’s obvious to people who’ve used vaporizers. Vaporizing 
produces no smell, or at most only a very light aroma that dissipates 
quickly, as steam does. You might just have noticed that cannabis smoke, on 
the other hand (and in your clothes, your hair, etc.) has a very strong and 


distinctive smell. I can detect it half a block away when the guys at my 
corner coffee shop light up on the boulevard. 


Now for a much less obvious difference that’s up for discussion: A 
Google search under something like differences between vaporizing and 
smoking cannabis quickly turns up a number of sites with lively discussions 
on the issue. This is another topic that will be opined on profusely in the 
years to come, with no clear consensus. A lot of users are of the impression 
that vaporizing is cleaner, a preferable high, and that nothing is lost except 
those ingredients you wouldn’t want anyway. Others claim that some of the 
brighter, sharper, more uplifting effects of cannabis are diminished with 
vaporizing. This may strike some as an effete fine point but it could be a 
difference of applicable relevance. 


As you’ll see when you read the interview with them, Sean Hamman 
and Steve Dyer hold the latter view, expressed above. They are both very 
experienced and skilled users of cannabis for presence amplification and 
they claim that their opinion is based solely on personal experience. Steve 
used, as a metaphor, the frequency spectrum of music to contrast the effects 
of smoked versus vaporized cannabis. Speaking of vaporizing in the 
interview, he said, “It’s like it’s clipped, the way sound can get clipped, 
where you lose the top and bottom ends... . It’s like you haven’t got those 
really high frequencies.” If you’re interested, all I can add to that is my 
standard exhortation to experiment and compare. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS PERTAINING TO SMOKING 


Here’s a piece of potentially useful information for those who prefer 
smoking. According to at least two studies,° holding “hits” longer does not 
create greater changes in mood. Smoking rather than vaporizing the 
material does, however, result in more of the potentially harmful 
components of the smoke remaining in the lungs. I have friends who take 
issue with the claim that holding the smoke in longer doesn’t get you 
higher, so for those who care to find out, need I suggest again what to do? 


Another point worth noting is that stronger cannabis, especially when 
smoked, is almost certain to be easier on the respiratory system than a 
weaker strain. This is due to the obvious reason that it requires less plant 


material to reach desired effects than with a weaker strain that has a lower 
percentage of THC. I’m sure some of the oldsters in the crowd remember in 
days of yore puffing away repeatedly on some weak homegrown and asking 
their buddies, “Are you off yet?” 


Here’s a brief, probably debatable comment for your consideration on 
mixing tobacco in with cannabis. In the interview with Sean and Steve, 
Sean expressed a strong opinion that nicotine has a significant mitigating 
effect on the high, especially on cannabis’s ability to usher the smoker into 
nondual presence. Perhaps in contrast to that view, the information I’ve 
come across about past and present use of cannabis among the sannyasi 
(religious mendicants) of India is that the cannabis (ganja) is mixed in with 
tobacco. Jeff Brown (chapter 10) also mentions that ganja was mixed with 
tobacco in the ceremonies he participated in with the Ethiopian Zion Coptic 
Church in Jamaica. 


As another aside, we’ve all heard the fearmongering about how the 
cannabis of today is not your daddy’s—or your granddaddy’s—cannabis 
and hence is much more dangerous. This spurious and disingenuous claim, 
while not completely untrue, is belied at least in part by the simple fact that 
most people are intelligent enough to figure out how much they need. When 
I was young and foolish (as opposed to the old and sometimes foolish 
current version), we occasionally had strong cannabis, especially with the 
hashish that was commonly available in that time and place. If we didn’t 
have strong cannabis, we kept smoking until we were well cooked. As well- 
known cannabis researcher and author Dr. Lester Grinspoon put it, “The 
whole issue on potency is a red herring. The more potent the pot, the less 
you use.”2 


ORAL INGESTION 


The other main method of intake is to eat or drink the cannabis. The 
dispensaries and the growing number of legal cannabis shops usually have 
an array of various edibles and potables. If you’re preparing cannabis 
yourself for eating or drinking, there are techniques you need to learn to 
activate the THC and other chemicals in the plant. There’s a wealth of 
material in books and online on that subject so I won’t even touch it here. 


It can be very useful to understand the differences between inhaled 
versus ingested cannabis. Inhalation first: With experience and knowledge 
of the specific material you’re using, it becomes easy to manage, or as the 
medical people like to say, titrate, the dosage and the subjective effects. 
Inhaled cannabis is taken in by a large number of blood vessels over a large 
surface area of the lungs and sent directly to the brain. Full effects are 
experienced almost immediately and the duration of effects is generally 
much shorter than with ingested material. The intensity of effects may be 
less influenced by whether or not you have eaten recently. 


In comparison to oral ingestion, for the most part the effects of inhaled 
cannabis seem to have a ceiling. Yes, you can smoke yourself silly, but in 
general, after a certain point the space is unlikely to deepen much. There are 
exceptions, of course, and sometimes people have extremely intense 
experiences with inhaled cannabis. 


Oral ingestion generally presents a much different situation. The 
activation chemicals in the plant go from the stomach to the small intestine 
before they’re taken up into the bloodstream. From there they travel to the 
heart before being pumped to the brain. Depending on a few factors, such as 
how recently you ate, full effects may not manifest until the one-and-a-half 
to two-hour point. 


When served in liquid form, such as a tea, anecdotal reporting 
indicates the onset of effects is noticeably faster than when taken in solid 
food like a cookie or brownie. I’m not sure this has been studied in-depth. 
My guess is that without the accompanying food material, the liquid is able 
to navigate its way to the bloodstream more quickly. Similar reporting 
suggests that duration of effects may be shorter than with solid food 
administration. 


The length of time since last eating can effect a difference in both the 
time of onset and the intensity of the experience. A lot of us have our 
favorite stories on that subject. Here’s an example of the kind of mistake 
you can make: A friend had given me some brownies that I kept in the 
freezer. He was casual about them, implying that one whole brownie 
produced a mild buzz. Aiming to err on the side of caution, I tried half of 
one after dinner one night. The effect was comfortably mild to moderate. 


Some time later we had friends over for dinner. To play it even safer, I 
suggested they try a quarter of one of the brownies. So that we wouldn’t be 


up really late, we decided to eat them a couple of minutes before dinner was 
served. I assumed that with the food following close behind, the brownies 
would mix in and the strength of the effects would be softened. 


Wrong. 


About twenty minutes later I looked at Anne across the table as her 
eyes began to widen in concerned surprise. She barely made it through 
dinner before having to lie down. For the next two hours she found herself 
flying rapidly over strange landscapes to the point where she began to 
wonder if she would ever come down. 


If you’ve had previous experience with a particular batch, titration can 
be managed effectively with edible cannabis. But people sometimes get a 
big and not always pleasant surprise. A classic mistake, well-known in 
some circles, occurs with an inexperienced person’s assessment that after, 
say, thirty minutes to an hour, very little alteration has taken place. You eat 
another brownie at that point. The first one kicks in some time later and the 
second one piles on. Very strange and distressing experiences have been 
known to follow. 


My experience with Anne was mild and harmless compared to some 
of the things that can happen with large oral doses. The literature is rife 
with tales of bizarre distortions of mental and sensorial perception resulting 
from what might be called an overdose of orally ingested cannabis— 
although some would no doubt call it an adventure. Hakim Bey and Abel 
Zug’s compendium Orgies of the Hemp Eaters contains a number of first- 
person testimonials, many from the nineteenth century, of people ingesting 
large doses of hashish, either intentionally or unintentionally. Without 
having experienced something similar or at least having read such accounts, 
it’s difficult to believe the extreme nature of the perceptual distortions. 


Here is a tiny sampling of such reports: thoughts can be exaggerated 
into life-and-death concerns; with eyes wide open the contents of the visual 
field can be distorted beyond recognition; sounds can be magnified a 
hundredfold; minutes can stretch into centuries, or time can stop altogether 
and thrust the eater into a vast, incomprehensible emptiness that can 
provoke feelings ranging from bliss and ecstasy to despair and horror. 


A side note: Smoking cannabis is believed to be relatively recent in 
the long history of the plant’s use. Until well into the second millennium of 


the Christian era, oral intake was apparently by far the most common 
method of use. According to author and researcher Martin Booth, it was the 
arrival of tobacco from the New World that really turned Europe and the 
Middle East to smoking cannabis. For our purposes, however, the historical 
record suggests that both inhalation and oral ingestion have been used 
extensively for spiritual purposes. 


The deeper and longer-lasting effects possible with orally consumed 
cannabis speak for themselves regarding its potential to amplify surrender 
and ego-dissolution into inner stillness when set and setting are optimal. 
I’ve talked about working in toward deeper experiences with inhaled 
cannabis. The same principles apply with oral ingestion. 


Another issue for encouraging inner stillness is that when eaten, 
cannabis often has a more somatic effect than do inhalation methods. 
Though there doesn’t seem to be any hard-and-fast evidence on this, I’ve 
encountered enough anecdotal reports, including my own experience, to 
suspect that a mild or moderate dosage of ingested cannabis may be less 
likely to stimulate ideation. As well as the body-mind issue, this effect may 
also have something to do with the far slower onset of effects with 
ingestion. As described above, with inhalation the activation chemicals go 
directly to the brain more or less all at once. The suddenly increased flow of 
fresh, oxygen-rich blood fires up the brain cells. With oral ingestion you’re 
not as likely to suddenly burst out into sharp and clear air. 


SUBLINGUAL ADMINISTRATION 


There’s another route of administration that could loosely fall under the 
heading of oral ingestion but has its own distinct differences. There are 
various tinctures available that, as well as direct oral ingestion, can be taken 
sublingually. That’s the technical term. In everyday language it means that 
with something like an eyedropper, you drop a little of the tincture under 
your tongue, maybe most effectively just behind your lower lip onto the 
sensitive mucous membrane tissue in front of the teeth. This method of 
intake introduces the psychoactive chemicals of the plant into the 
bloodstream and brain rapidly, often manifesting effects within several 
minutes and building for some time following. Sublingual administration 
bypasses the longer and much slower route required to reach the 


bloodstream with oral ingestion, such as with eating or drinking. One friend 
even claims that he feels the effects within about a minute or two with the 
sublingual method. Duration may also be shorter this way than when 
cannabis is taken with food. 


¢*¢¢ 


Much more could be and has been said about all this. Several sources for 
further exploration are listed in the bibliography. I hope this section has 
given you a good starting point for working with cannabis with intention. 
Now let’s move on to some ideas and suggestions for actual practices to 
encourage the efficacious meeting of mind and plant for spiritual awakening 
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Cannabis Spirituality in Practice(s) 
Stephen Gray 


... and human love will be seen at its height. 
Live in fragments no longer. 
Only connect .. . 


E. M. FORSTER, HOWARD’S END 


¢¢¢ 


IF YOU’VE READ all or most of the book to this point you’ve seen various 
ways to come at working with cannabis for spiritual awakening. As I’ll 
explain in a moment, effective practices can range along a continuum from 
more or less formless toward an increasing level of form, and could then go 
beyond any limiting definition of spiritual practice altogether to include 
walking in the woods, creative dance, making music, writing, painting, 
making love, or even washing the dishes. 


By that open-ended definition of meditation, the key point is the 
relaxed concentration and attention you bring to the activity, often 
appropriately labeled nowness—full presence in this moment. In calm and 
directed intention and attention, the plant’s amplifying function can open 
and deepen the connection. 


Before continuing, a note on presence. There’s a concise Buddhist 
term for it: mindfulness and awareness. Although the two principles can’t 
really be pulled apart, the mindfulness component, in tandem with 
awareness, suggests paying full attention to whatever you’re experiencing, 
including the details in your perceptual field. Awareness involves a more 


wide-open attention to the space around any specific focus of attention. 
These apparently dual focuses of attention can work together seamlessly 
and complete the presence picture. In fact, the mindfulness and awareness 
principle just about sums up the whole of the practice and everything that 
follows here. 


To continue . . . Met nakedly, so to speak, cannabis can be a 
surprisingly powerful medicine plant. Though its effects are often described 
as gentle, that power can feel intense, and it appears that most people find it 
easier to handle the amplified energy by directing it toward an external 
focus. You might even want to jump out of your skin if you try to sit still for 
a while in the amplifying embrace of the herb. 


But one of the threads weaving through this book is that that same 
energy—as challenging as it can be to ride with—also has the potential to 
greatly deepen non-thought presence. The well-tested hypothesis is that if 
you don’t spill off the intensity of that amplified energy, there is that much 
extra energy available to deepen releasing and relaxing into nowness. There 
is spiritual healing and inspiration for the life journey, even in brief visits to 
that still center. 


Before getting into descriptions of various techniques, here’s a general 
suggestion for any calming, slowing, opening work with cannabis. This will 
vary wildly from individual to individual, but overall, the suggestion is to 
meet the plant when you’re well rested. This especially applies if you are 
masking or dominating your fatigue by running wired much of the time. If 
you’re tired when you take some cannabis to meditate or do other presence 
practices, the masked fatigue may come on strong when you begin to settle 
down in the embrace of the herb. I believe that explains, at least partially, 
why some people say that cannabis just puts them to sleep. At its best, the 
cannabis high is a refined, clear energy. That energy can be compromised 
by fatigue. 


On that same principle, when your intention is to work with cannabis 
for spiritual awakening, please avoid alcohol in conjunction with the plant. 
Alcohol has almost the opposite energy of cannabis. Although it can be 
disinhibiting, alcohol has a heavy, thick, numbing energy that can 
significantly mitigate the refined energies of the cannabis-induced space. As 
Sean Hamman (chapter 13) points out, food—especially fatty and sugary 


food—has similar mitigating effects on the transcendent potential of 
cannabis. 


FROM FORMLESS TO FORM: TECHNIQUES FOR 
OPENING TO PRESENCE 


Starting with something close to formless practice, when your intention is 
to meet the plant directly and nakedly, the simplest guidance I’ve come 
across is that expressed by the old crazy-wisdom cannabis master Ganesh 
Baba, as reported by Hakim Bey who knew Baba personally. Quoting Bey: 


“Here then are Ganesh Baba’s rules for smoking hemp: 


1. Whether cross-legged or sitting in a chair, when smoking one should 
sit up straight, backbone perfectly aligned. 


2. One should dedicate one’s smoking to Lord Shiva. 


The basic reason for these guidelines is to make the smoker conscious 
and aware—to direct the attention. To smoke absent-mindedly would 
constitute a waste of the sacred herb.”! 


It doesn’t get much simpler than that, although Terence McKenna’s 
suggestion for meeting the entheogens, “Sit down, shut up, and pay 
attention”* might qualify. Note that Ganesh Baba’s rules say nothing much 
about how to work with your mind in the cannabis rausch. That’s where the 
challenge comes in for most of us, perhaps especially for us moderns of the 
dominator cultures with our tendencies toward mental busyness and speed 
and our, in general, unfamiliarity with nonmaterial realities. 


Moving on to include a little more form, you can combine cannabis 
with any of a number of variations on the simple mindfulness and 
awareness meditation techniques that are, as mentioned earlier, sometimes 
called bare-attention meditation. The purpose again is to create a container 
for meeting presence and the space to experience the spiritual power of 
cannabis without competing attention attractants. But Ganesh Baba’s “sit up 
straight” instruction will likely be too formless for a lot of us. A simple 


presence meditation practice might add just enough form to help 


practitioners connect with the amplified present moment that cannabis 
invites. 


The point of such a technique is to add as little as possible to the 
simple act of paying attention and being fully present, just the minimum 
necessary to sharpen up that connection. The variation I learned many years 
ago seems to fulfill that function effectively. It’s known by the Sanskrit 
word shamatha, meaning something akin to “dwelling in peace.” It is 
similar to quite a few other variations, such as some of those going by the 
name vipashyana. Basic Zen bare-attention meditation is also similar. 


SHAMATHA/VIPASHYANA MEDITATION: SIMPLE 
AWAKENING PRACTICES 


Here’s a very condensed description of the shamatha technique that most 
people could likely apply to working with cannabis without much more 
elaboration (although the meditation instructors of Shambhala International 
probably wouldn’t be thrilled to hear me say that). 


Start by sitting up straight. As we know, even Ganesh Baba’s nearly 
formless technique includes that instruction. Sitting straight yet relaxed is 
the best way to keep the movement of energy from being crimped and the 
body from being stressed and worn down when staying still for more than a 
few minutes. A handy reminder is to sit with a firm back and a soft, open 
front. As well as being conducive to wakefulness, a straight posture also 
reflects and encourages an alert, uplifted, and dignified presence. 


The essence of the technique is then to gently pay attention to your 
breath as it comes and goes, without attempting to control it in any way. 
Breathing is about the most natural thing we do. With or without our 
attention it continues through every moment. Giving it light attention is a 
wonderful way to keep returning to presence without adding anything 
special to the moment. 


When I say light attention, the suggestion is—very approximately—to 
put about 25 percent of your attention on the breath and the rest on just 
sitting there in the space. With the energy stakes raised, keeping attention 
on the breath light can be especially useful. People can sometimes fall into 
a hyperfocus on the object of attention. That’s not always helpful. 


Almost everyone’s attention will sooner or later drift off into thought 
while doing this kind of meditation. In this practice, one small extra 
technique is added. You rarely notice when you begin to drift out of 
presence, but at some point you catch yourself doing it. It doesn’t matter 
how long you’ve drifted for—ten seconds or ten minutes. When you realize 
you’ve been in your head and not present in your body and the space 
around you, gently, silently, nonjudgmentally say to yourself the word 
thinking and return your attention to the breath and your presence in the 
physical space. That little addition helps it sink in over time that there’s a 
distinct difference between being in your head and being fully present, and 
that understanding is likely to gradually spill over into the daily walk. 


Speaking of physical surroundings, a lot of similar techniques instruct 
practitioners to close their eyes. I’m sure it’s fine either way but this 
particular technique works with eyes open. The main reason is that we’re 
not seeking some special inner experience, we’re just practicing being 
natural and present. As Joan Bello suggests, it’s not so much about the high 
—lovely as it can be—it’s about an enduring consciousness transformation. 


Since we have our eyes open most of the day it’s natural to do the 
same in this practice. As well, and this can be amplified with cannabis, 
when your eyes are closed and you don’t have the grounding reference 
point of visual surroundings, it can sometimes become unclear whether or 
not you’re caught up in discursive thinking. 


The shamatha meditation technique also includes lowering the gaze 
slightly, perhaps toward the floor and about six feet (two metres) in front of 
you. Hold a soft focus, not concentrating on any one point but allowing the 
visual field to be there as it is. This creates an anchor back into the present. 


A voice says: Inhale the smoke, let the breath go all the way out, 
again and again, let thoughts dissolve, again and again. 


I’ve experimented with eyes-closed shamatha in my “straight” practice 
over the years and found the eyes-open approach to work better on balance, 
mainly for the reasons just mentioned. With cannabis I do it both ways, as it 
feels right. For example, if I’m working with the breath as I describe in 
some of the practices below, closing my eyes allows me to devote more 


attention to the breath (and the space around it) as it enters and moves 
through the body, often healing as it goes. By healing, I mean loosening the 
binds of the physical and softening the organism. That loosening can free 
and awaken the heart. It’s good for praying for others too. There will be a 
little more on that idea later. 


In sitting with cannabis with your eyes open, there’s less of you and 
more of the surrounding space. Again, that can be helpful when you catch 
yourself stuck in the discursive mind or have trouble working with the 
energy amplification. As Jeremy Wolff describes it, with cannabis, tension 
and contraction can be exacerbated due to “an overawareness of everything, 
including breathing.” 


Further along in this chapter I?ll talk about more active, form-based 
practices as ways to ease up on some of the intensity that can arise in 
emptiness practice with the herb. Sitting with eyes open and softly focused, 
or you could say softly unfocused, is perhaps the first level of creating a 
release valve for intensity. 


WORKING WITH THE AMPLIFIED ENERGY AND THE 
BOREDOM PROBLEM 


Teachings like Buddhism and others point out that the busyness of the 
discursive mind is our primary strategy for obscuring and avoiding the truth 
of egolessness. Because of cannabis’s stimulating, amplifying, ego- 
dissolving capabilities, people accustomed to basic meditation practices, as 
well as those without such experience, sometimes find it more difficult to 
practice under the influence. 


So what do you do about that? One view is that because of this very 
amplifying and deepening function, even though it might sometimes feel 
like less clock time is spent in non-thought presence than might be 
experienced with straight meditation, the deepened gaps can be of great 
value. They help to open the gates and show the way to possibilities beyond 
the status quo. It’s an ongoing retraining process. 


So in this approach, keep working with the challenge. Getting out of 


your own way and getting real isn’t a quick fix. For almost everyone, 
awakening is a long and gradual journey. If you include cannabis in your 


practice, there’s a good chance you’ll learn how to relax and harmonize 
with increasingly strong energies. 


Here’s a suggestion you may find useful for encouraging yourself to 
allow space for meeting cannabis undistracted and unencumbered by 
competing attractants, especially because of this challenge to stay present 
and allow space in the discursive mind in the amplified condition. If you’re 
also generally creative and imaginative, and perhaps especially if you’re 
engaged in a compelling project, you might experience a strong temptation 
to run with a line of thought and even to pick up brush, pen, keyboard, 
guitar, camera, or the like. A useful practice I’ve come upon is to commit 
myself—preferably right after smoking or vaporizing when the effect of the 
plant is freshest and strongest—to a specific time period for sitting without 
following the threads. Twenty minutes has a nice ring to it. I’ve taken to 
setting the timer on my cell phone so I don’t have to give any attention to 
how much of that time has passed. 


Look past your thoughts so you may drink the pure 
nectar of this moment. 


RUMI 


A common obstacle to resting in presence is boredom. I wrote a 
chapter on hot and cool boredom in my previous book Returning to Sacred 
World, so I’ll keep it brief here. As Eckhart Tolle has astutely pointed out, 
the now is never enough. What we call boredom is actually restlessness—a 
failure to recognize the richness of the moment and an inability to relax into 
that nowness without distractions, without entertainment. 


Chégyam Trungpa called it “hot boredom.” But if you can stay put 
and present with that restless discomfort, it will sooner or later morph into 
“cool boredom,” which isn’t boredom at all, but an invigorated, relaxed 
presence right here, right now. It’s freeing; it’s a relief. There’s always a 
reason to fill the space with thought and/or activity. But working with 
stillness practice can open the gateway to greatly enriched experience. 


ADDING MORE FORM TO THE PRESENCE PRACTICES 


There’s another general approach to dealing with the heightened challenges 
that cannabis can throw at you when your intention is to encourage and 
enter stillness and presence. This is where practices with more form come 
into play. Again, one useful way to approach the addition of more active, 
engaging practices is to use them as a release valve for the intensity of bare 
presence and then keep coming back. 


A wide range of activities can be approached in this way. As a general 
principle, the quieter and more focused the activity, the less likely it is that 
the delicate space of inner stillness will be obscured by “noise.” Stillness is 
the source, the wellspring of inspiration and enlightened experience and 
vision. Tapping back into stillness frequently is likely to help keep the 
connection strong. 


With that guideline in mind, anyone reading this could come up with 
several practices to interweave with stillness. I’ve worked with a few of 
these, both with and without the inclusion of cannabis, so I’ll offer some 
suggestions to play with. Please don’t take them as sacred cows. They’re 
just that—suggestions—and in my own work, they’re evolving over time. 
Some of these ideas fall under the loose category that has been called “one- 
pointed meditation,” where instead of a general attunement to the present, 
you direct all or much of your attention toward a particular point or activity. 


BREATH PRACTICES 


A simple practice my fellow hands-on researchers and I have found helpful 
is to spend some time consciously breathing more deeply. You can slice that 
several ways. You could just consciously pull in more air than might enter 
without conscious assistance. You could also add some detail. We’ve found 
positive effects with practices like the following. 


With eyes closed, both feel and imagine the breath coming in and 
moving through your whole body. You feel or imagine it flowing up into the 
head, down into the arms, the torso, the legs, and right down to the feet and 
toes. The inhalation can be felt as a loosening and expansion, like a balloon 
or tire inflating. The exhalation can be experienced as a slow deflation, 
keeping your attention on it right to the end before inviting the next 


inhalation. There’s both a symbolic and a tangible aspect to going out 
completely with the breath and dissolving into space. 


This kind of concentration practice has at least a dual benefit. It can 
help cut through the tendency to get caught in the busy mind. Giving some 
extra attention to the breath also helps increase the flow of freshly 
oxygenated blood and potentiates the accompanying relaxation of the 
musculature that can be generated by cannabis. 


HEALING AND FREEING VISUALIZATION PRACTICES 


Our practice group has found an effective variation on the simple practice 
described above. While sitting up straight, visualize a white healing nectar, 
or if you prefer, a white light above your head. With each slow exhalation, 
visualize the nectar or light entering through the crown chakra on the top of 
your head and very slowly descending. 


Feel and imagine it releasing and healing every part of you as it flows 
downward. If you’re familiar with the chakras, you could also focus on 
releasing them as the nectar or light descends through your body. You might 
also visualize the nectar or light cleaning out toxins as it goes. How fast you 
do this is up to you. It might, for example, take a half dozen or more 
exhalations before the nectar finds its way to your toes and then moves 
down into the earth. 


An encouraging word here: Many people say they’re not visual. If you 
identify as one of that group, don’t be daunted by attempting practices like 
the one I’ve just described. Although there can be a visual component, it’s 
not necessary. Visualizations like this are mostly a matter of feel. 


Before the discussion moves toward more active or form-based 
practices, I want to mention that as well as simple mindfulness and 
awareness meditation practices like those just described, numerous widely 
practiced one-pointed concentration techniques can be useful in conjunction 
with cannabis. One traditional practice is to concentrate on an object such 
as a burning candle. Simple mantras like those used in Transcendental 
Meditation (TM) are another. Longer chants like those used by the ganja- 
smoking sadhus of India can also work well, both to clear the mind in 
concentrated focus and to create a strong vibratory field. 


These and many other practices can take the mind away from 
wandering discursiveness and give it, so to speak, another toy to play with. 
That’s again why bare-attention is where reality is uncovered most directly 
and why it’s very rewarding to keep working back toward formless 
presence as at least one component of your practice with cannabis. 


YOGA AND PRAYER 


Yoga is stopping the chatter of the mind. 


HARI PURI BABA 
(IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SADHU) 


Perhaps the next level of form would be yoga practice. Hatha yoga—by far 
the most common yoga practice in the West at this time—lends itself well 
to working with cannabis. In her chapter “For the Love of the Leaf: Ganja- 
Enhanced Yoga for the Modern Practitioner” (chapter 7), Dee Dussault has 
done a wonderful job of describing her way of combining the two practices 
(cannabis use and yoga) in her ganja yoga classes. In a somewhat similar 
way to shamatha meditation practice, yoga asanas provide a gentle focus 
without really engaging the thinking mind—at least in principle. Working 
with the postures is in itself non-cerebral enough to allow some space 
around the gentle attention required to do the posture. 


Yoga breathing disciplines like pranayama suggest other, more 
elaborate practices than the simple breathwork I’ve suggested above for 
directing and deepening breathing. It’s worth noting as an aside that hatha 
yoga was never designed to be pulled out from the larger body of yogic 
practices. Yoga is a Sanskrit word meaning “to join” or “to unite.” The 
whole of the path is to uncover that self-existing union with reality. 


While on the subject of yoga practice, I’ll toss in Ganesh Baba’s 
principles for an overall yogic attitude and practice for cannabis users. 


Ganesh Baba’s Six Karmas (Functions) For 
Smoking 


1. Carriage—straight spine twenty-four hours a day 
2. Respiration—deep, slow breathing 

3. Proper eating, drinking, and elimination 

4. Proper restfulness 


5. Right concepts—not filling the mind with unnecessary information 


6. Supremacy of nature—our proper place in the cosmos 


Also under the heading of one-pointed concentration practices is 
prayer. The word may catch in some readers’ throats due to its dubious 
history and current application in some circles. However, after being around 
the peyote prayer ceremonies of the Native American Church (NAC) for 
over a decade, I’ve heard a wealth of remarkable stories and seen direct 
examples of the power of prayer to create change in the mental and physical 
realms. 


Prayer involves connecting your heart to your intention with the 
amplifying assistance of a plant spirit medicine. It doesn’t require linear 
thinking. It can be as simple as visualizing someone you care about and 
want to send positive energy to. In its humble manner, cannabis can aid in 
opening the heart and deepening the focus on such an intention. It’s also 
another practice that might be combined and woven in with simple presence 
practice—coming back to the wellspring. 


OPENING THE FORM: MUSIC AND DANCE 


At this point along the “formless to form” continuum, practice breaks out 
into activities not easily squeezed into any simple division between the so- 
called spiritual and nonspiritual. Take this example. Various religious 
traditions include chant in their practices. The great ancient traditions of the 
sadhus of India combine chant and cannabis as a core activity. As described 
by people like Baba Rampuri, author of Autobiography of a Sadhu, some of 
those Sadhu lineages have long maintained a deep understanding of the 
power of sound and chant and their relationship to the sacred cannabis 
plant. 


So chant is generally considered a spiritual practice. But where is the 
hard line between musical expression deemed religious or spiritual and any 
other singing that comes from the heart and soul? That’s where the spiritual 
versus nonspiritual division breaks down, leaving codified labels and 
categories in the dust. 


In that context, cannabis, when used skillfully, can aid and amplify 
any number of activities. It then comes down to three things: your 
connection to your heart; to stillness as the ground; and—in a larger sense 
—to your intention. A compassionate intention to offer beauty, sanity, or 
wisdom to the world is about as spiritual as it gets. 


On that topic I want to make special mention of dance as a cannabis- 
friendly activity. Since cannabis wisdom has a definite physical component, 
body movement harmonizes beautifully with its modus operandi. Dancing 
and other versions of graceful movement, either improvised or learned to 
the point of second nature, can be considered another among those one- 
pointed practices that also have a lot of room for spacious mind. Cannabis 
and activities like dancing and making music are, in the moment at least, 
about feel. In general, the less thinking one does the better. Dancing can 
allow a deep, spacious experience of nowness. I find that with the 
assistance of cannabis and the right kind of music—or even in silence— 
movement can become self-generating. The dance dances the dancer. It 
probably goes without necessary elaboration to point out that such freed up 
movement can release energy and, in that way, heal. 


Though I haven’t personally tried blending cannabis with all the 
possible versions of body movement, I think it’s also safe to say that it 
could harmonize well with a variety of movement-oriented disciplines such 
as tai chi and qigong. 


There are moments of silent depth in which you look upon the 
world order fully present. Then in its very flight the note will be 
heard. 


MARTIN BUBER, “ART AND SPIRITUALITY” 


Of course music itself has to be honored here, both listening to it and 
playing it. Music and cannabis are long-standing harmonious lovers. In the 


loose category of one-pointed yet still primarily noncerebral practices, it 
might even be without equal. Listening to music in particular allows for 
stillness of body and emptying oneself into the moment. Self can disappear 
and become one with the music, or the music can invoke a space suitable 
for mindfulness and awareness practice and deep opening. 


This implies that the kind of music you’re listening to is important. 
You’re entering a space created by someone else and so the emotion and 
intention behind its creation and performance are, for that moment, the 
whole of your world. I wrote earlier in this chapter about activities not so 
far removed from non-thought presence. You might find that listening to 
music that leans toward the spacious can be a particularly harmonious 
combination for those times when you’re also working with stillness 
practice. 


Without meaning to draw too narrow a line around the possibilities, 
people who combine listening to music with entheogenic encounters often 
also suggest not using music with recognizable lyrics. That can require the 
activation of the thinking brain in ways that interfere with opening into non- 
thought presence. Although ultimately nothing other than meeting stillness 
on its own terms can make surrender easier, emptying into an external focal 
point of attention such as music can function as a helpful stepping-stone 
and of course an exquisite activity in its own right. 


Playing music is a creature of somewhat different character. More 
areas of the brain are called to duty in playing music than in listening. In 
my experience, however, when all the pieces are in the right place, playing 
music can be another conduit for entering deep spaces. To keep it brief for 
now I’ll refer to one of the elders I know from the Native American Church 
who once commented that when the group is really getting down with the 
prayer songs in deep medicine space, the songs begin to sing the singers. 


This next thought receives more attention in the chapter “Cannabis 
and Creativity” (chapter 18). For now a brief mention that in general, 
especially in a medium of expression requiring technical mastery, the more 
thoroughly you know your tools, the more likely you can enter into deeper 
union with the expression of art in this moment without the mitigating 
encumbrance of the thinking mind. 


CANNABIS IN SUPPORT OF OTHER SACRAMENTAL 
MEDICINES 


Just as a variety of spiritual practices can be blended with and supported by 
cannabis, so too can the sacred herb support and enrich encounters with 
other entheogens. When another entheogen has been consumed first and 
followed at some point by cannabis, cannabis has what I would call the 
humility not to insert its own personality but—depending on the 
circumstances and the particular medicine—to enrich, amplify, smooth, 
clarify, and even prolong the effects of the other medicine. 


I’ve read about this, discussed it with fellow seekers from various 
perspectives and traditions, and experienced the beneficial commingling 
myself. As an example, I once took a mild to moderate dose of psilocybin 
mushrooms and after about two hours, during the peak effects of the 
mushrooms, had a couple of puffs of the herb. The immediate effect was a 
dramatic amplification of the mushrooms’ effects. It didn’t feel at all like a 
cannabis high. Terence McKenna has also commented that he liked to have 
a puff once the full effect of a strong mushroom dose had settled in. He said 
it prolonged and synergized the visions. 


Some congregations within the Brazilian churches that use ayahuasca 
have great respect for cannabis as a sacred herb and occasionally use it in 
private ceremonies. According to Edward MacRae, Ph.D., “Santa Maria 
[cannabis] taken after [ayahuasca] can lead to a feeling of ‘unblockedge,’ 
propitiating visions, and acts as a soother in moments of difficulty during 
the ‘voyage.’ They were considered to belong to the same spiritual realm 
and as being able to unite their children on Earth and to transform and 


liberate them on the astral plane.”® 


In the chapter “Manifesting Presence: An Interview with Two 
Medicine Shamans” (chapter 13), Sean and Steve concur that cannabis can 
harmonize effectively with other entheogens. As Steve put it, “I think the 
key thing to say is that it [cannabis] amplifies. But I would always say have 
the other plant first because that’s the energy you’re wanting to step into.” 


On a similar theme, in the chapter “Cannabis Wisdom from a Brazilian 
Ayahuasca Shaman” (chapter 12), Mariano da Silva describes how 
ayahuasca and cannabis can work beautifully together when both are used 
with discipline and respect by skilled navigators of the inner realms. When 


his close associates and he do an ayahuasca ceremony together in private, 
they will sometimes use some cannabis when they’re well into the 
ceremony. As Mariano describes the effect, the ayahuasca “takes you to the 
top of the mountain and at that point the cannabis gives you wings to take 
off and fly in the wind.” Mariano also says that cannabis in that situation 
“potentializes the translucent and clairvoyant effects of ayahuasca.” 


¢¢ 


To finish up with this chapter, I’ll repeat that all these suggestions for ways 
to work with cannabis are just that—suggestions. They’re based on 
experience but they welcome creative interaction and _ continuing 
experimentation. Cannabis is the people’s plant. We envision in the years 
ahead a renaissance and a lively flowering of powerful, effective practices 
for awakening to reality with the assistance of the sacred herb. 
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Group Ceremonies with Cannabis 


A Field-Tested, “Open-Source,” Adaptable 
Template 


Stephen Gray 


In all shamanic cultures, graceful rituals help us to remember 
our place in the sacred hoop of life. 


DON OSCAR MIRO-QUESADA, LESSONS IN COURAGE 


Ceremony may be self-derived, it may come from vision, it may 
be given by a teacher, it may be cultural. But from all sources it 
has the same underlying root. It is a process in which the human 
capacity for sacred feeling and reverence is given form and 
expression. One tells the Earth, one tells Creator, what is felt and 
thought through specific actions and movements and intentions. 
This underlying intention held within the ceremonialist is given 
outward expression in ceremonial form. And in the process 
humans, the spirit world, the different elements of Earth are 
bound together in a living fabric that is alive, vital, and new. 


STEPHEN HARROD BUHNER, SACRED PLANT MEDICINE 


¢*¢¢ 


Group meditation sessions can produce excellent practice. Sitting with 
others in shared intention can keep us focused and committed to working 


through resistance, restlessness, irritation, confusion, and tension. There’s 
also an intangible X factor that often energizes and empowers a group 
practice environment. 


But beyond what a few scattered explorers are doing under the radar, 
in the “modern” cultures we’re pretty much at ground zero in our 
knowledge of cannabis ceremonial practices. The encouraging news is that 
this is changing fast. For working with the sacramental herb in a group 
format, this is a time for drawing inspiration from our experience with other 
practices and developing new syntheses—hybrid ceremonies, as legendary 
spokesman for the entheogens Ralph Metzner calls them. 


For that reason I’ve been experimenting with group cannabis practice 
rituals for several years and would like to offer a flexible template for 
others to twist, push, pull, or turn upside down, just like some of the 
meditative presence practices I described earlier as starting points to 
experiment with. 


Our group has been co-creating and refining our practice and the 
recipe below has morphed a little with each ceremony. We’re exploring the 
boundaries of how much stillness we can ride and how much we need to 
ease up on the pedal, add more form-based practices, engage other brain 
regions, or move the body. 


It depends on your intention. A short stretch of the imagination could 
uncover any number of variations. For example, some people would 
probably prefer to build a ritual with much more form-based and active 
practices. Regarding that style of practice—with no judgment implied—TI’ ll 
toss in my standard reminder that according to more than a few of those 
who have found out for themselves, inner stillness creates a gap in the ego- 
controlled discursive mind that can ease open the gates to unconditioned 
reality. Whatever you can do to encourage that non-thought presence is 
likely to be good practice. 


THE CEREMONY 


This ceremonial structure has mostly been built from the ground up, 
drawing on bits and pieces absorbed over a long trail of rituals from a 
variety of traditions and filtered through the feedback of participants. What 


follows is more or less the latest iteration, although, again, no stone tablets 
have been inscribed with details of the practice. The timing and sequence of 
events described below have varied each time. 


To begin with, I suggest to participants that they do their best to clean 
up the inner temple in advance. In other words, to go easy on intoxicants 
and alterants for a few days, including cannabis; to eat well; to nurture the 
Spirit with meditation, yoga, and the like; and to arrive at the ceremony well 
rested. 


Laying off cannabis for a few days may be difficult for some and thus 
the importance of doing that may be dismissed. But as you’re seeing in this 
book, engaging with the herb less frequently can make a big difference to 
the depth of a particular encounter. Among other voices in the book, 
Brazilian ayahuasca shaman Mariano da Silva (chapter 12) talks about how 
his group takes cannabis “fasts” prior to doing ceremonies with it. These 
fasts last from four or five days up to three weeks. He also suggests leaving 
five to seven days between sessions in general if one wants to work with 
cannabis as a sacramental awakening ally. 


Back to the ceremony. Since we’re going to eat some cannabis, I 
suggest to people to have a hearty meal that they finish at least two hours 
before the ceremony begins. I also ask them to keep the day and evening 
clear and to try not to book much for the following day. It can be beneficial 
to have a spacious day to nurture the tenderhearted sensitivity that may be 
freed up during the ceremony. 


As everyone arrives at the ceremonial location, we ease into the 
formal part of it slowly, perhaps with some herbal tea, spacious music in the 
background, and some time for those who don’t know each other to meet in 
a casual situation. 


Meditation cushions—or benches and even chairs for those with 
physical limitations—are placed in a circle. One person functions as the 
shrine keeper, setting up a small altar on the floor in the center of the circle. 
Candles, flowers, and just about anything else with symbolic relevance are 
used to decorate the altar. We keep a candle burning throughout the 
ceremony. 


At the very least, putting some love into the ritual space and 
surroundings is likely to contribute to a wakeful, uplifting experience. At 


best, that approach might encourage some wise and kind spirit presences to 
take an interest in the proceedings. The Tibetan Buddhist sangha 
(community) I studied and practiced with back in the ’80s and ’90s was 
introduced to the drala principle. Trungpa Rinpoché taught that when the 
humans do their part to create sacred space, the dralas take an interest and 
come along to empower the practice. I don’t think you have to take it 
literally for that attitude to work. 


Although not essential, it’s probably a good idea to have a ceremonial 
leader to keep the proceedings moving. With someone keeping track of the 
time and the flow of the day in general, others don’t have to think about 
what’s happening next, when a change of pace is called for, and so on. And 
if you’re familiar with this plant, you know how the mind likes to get hold 
of something to focus on. 


After the ceremonial leader has laid out practice materials and the 
medicine, we begin with three strikes on a large gong. The shrine keeper 
then lights the candle(s) and makes invocations to the spirits of the four 
directions and above and below, inviting good energies to share the space 
with us. We then go around the circle, sharing intentions for the ceremony 
and offering up any prayers we hope the others in the group will consider 
for the benefit of loved ones needing our attention. 


Other brief rituals may be helpful at this point in the ceremony for 
energizing and focusing. I’ve borrowed some from the Native American 
Church peyote prayer meetings that I’ve attended. We pass around a fresh 
sage bundle for people to bless themselves with, and then we light some 
tobacco I’ve rolled in a corn husk for praying with and pass it around while 
I sing a short set of peyote songs. 


Because we want to be able to settle in for a long session, we eat some 
of the medicine at this point or even sooner. We’ve been using small 
candies from a local dispensary whose supplier carefully measures out the 
quantity of cannabis. Each of the candies we’ve been eating is said to 
contain one-quarter of a gram of cannabis. Some of us start with a half; 
others with a whole candy. Out of respect for the participants, I consider it 
my responsibility to make sure I’m familiar with the potency and to a 
somewhat lesser extent the strain of the medicine we’re using that day. 


In case you skipped the earlier discussion on strains or haven’t read it 
for a while, I’ll remind you that different strains often have different effects. 


Some come on intensely and fade quickly, some are smooth and more 
relaxing, some feel heavier and dozier, some bright and lighter, some—as 
Steve Dyer described in the interview with Sean Hamman—have legs and 
hold you in their embrace much longer than other strains. It behooves the 
person supplying the medicine to know the strain on offer for the ceremony. 


The ceremonial leader could then review, remind, even instruct if need 
be, some of the versions of practice that can be done. Refer back to the 
previous chapter on practices (chapter 5) if you need reminders about those. 


A simple mindfulness and awareness meditation is the starting point 
for practice and the anchor we return to throughout the day. I’ve found I 
have to feel out the group as the day progresses. Since I’ve mostly worked 
with people experienced with both entheogenic medicines and with 
meditation, I’ve been impressed by how long they can stay with this kind of 
silent meditation. At this early point maybe we start with ten to twenty 
minutes of sitting. 


In this version of a group ceremony we also include inhalation, in our 
case with a vaporizer. If you know your group and your medicine well, 
using a vaporizer could happen anytime after the earlier oral ingestion. If 
you want to be sure, you might wait an hour and a half to two hours after 
eating medicine. Unless someone had a meal right before the ceremony, the 
effects of the orally ingested cannabis won’t likely increase after that, 
although studies indicate that when taken in any substantial amount of food, 
even a largish brownie for example, it may take longer to reach the full 
extent of the psychoactive effects than on an empty stomach. 


Since I do know my medicine and, mostly, the group, we’ve had a puff 
or two about thirty to forty-five minutes after ingestion. That tends to jump- 
start the experience in a good way. As the day progresses, I periodically 
check in with the group to see if all or any are interested in a top-up with 
either the candies or the vaporizer. 


Large doses, especially with orally ingested cannabis but sometimes 
with inhalation, can trigger difficult experiences for some people. Nothing 
of serious concern has come up in any of our ceremonies—the benefits of 
good set and setting I believe. But it does happen, so it’s good to know how 
to work with those situations. 


The chapter on cautions and obstacles (chapter 21) goes into more 
detail on dealing with distressing experiences. Put simply for the moment, 
the first approach is to keep coming back to the breath and not to buy into 
anxiety-inducing narratives. Sometimes it helps to get up and move around, 
maybe followed by lying down for a few minutes, all while continuing to 
allow the breath to flow as freely as possible. (I recall Terence McKenna 
once saying that most scary entheogenic experiences are the result of 
forgetting to breathe.) In my experience, difficult moments pass quickly 
with “first aid” remedies like these. 


So that you don’t get too cautious, we’ve learned that another candy or 
another puff will probably extend the duration of effects, but they won’t 
double the effect of the first ones. I believe the scientific term is receptor 
downregulation. In layperson’s terms, the body’s cannabinoid receptors 
become at least partially satiated for a few hours. 


As well as extending the duration of the effects, a top-up or two well 
into the ceremony can refresh your energy. With the usual suggestion to 
keep tuning and refining, my experience has shown that because of its more 
airy, heady qualities and rapid onset, inhalation rather than oral ingestion 
may be the preferred perk-up technique during those hours. 


OTHER COMPONENTS OF THE CEREMONY 


By this point our group would probably have been sitting still for close to 
an hour. We’ve found a few ways of taking care of the body’s need to move 
while still staying in the zone. 


A working principle for the whole day is that any change of activity is 
not regarded as a break but rather another way to practice, similar to some 
kinds of meditation retreats. We keep to what we call functional talking 
throughout: speaking only when necessary to communicate something not 
otherwise easily conveyed. Simple gestures can take care of some of that. 


With this guideline in mind, any stretching and breathing exercises are 
helpful. Sometimes I’ve put on some slow groove music, like contemporary 
rhythmic Kirtan-style chants. If the group’s intention is to explore the silent 
gateway, it’s probably best not to have that music going for too long or use 


highly energized dance music. When the system is excited it can be a longer 
journey back to calm presence. 


Group walking meditation is another good way to get the blood in the 
legs and feet flowing well again. Sometimes we also have a yoga instructor 
in the group who leads us through ten to fifteen minutes of yoga-lite 
stretches. The rest of the ceremony continues with a similar back-and-forth 
flow. We sit for short periods, anywhere from ten to thirty minutes, 
punctuated by variations to ease up on the intensity of emptiness meditation 
for a while and to be kind to the body. 


Here are a few of the other ideas we’ve worked with. 


Once in a while we pass around a small bottle of essential oil—the 
type that is used in aromatherapy. In this kind of silent ritual space, a deep 
inhalation of something like lavender oil or rosemary oil can open the head 
up to the sky and the stars. 


Musical instruments can provide a subtle and heart-opening interlude. 
A large Tibetan gong sounds gorgeous in that space with a few spacious 
sustains. Other harmonics, created by rubbing the mallet around the rim of 
the gong’s bowl, are also quite wonderful. Sometimes I play a few spare, 
haunting notes on a small A minor kalimba with a resonating frame drum 
base. 


Vocal toning, such as om chants done in unison or with simple, 
vibration-enhancing harmonies, is another good change-of-pace practice. If 
not the first time, with practice it’s possible to create a condition where the 
song sings the singers and a powerful and potentially healing vibration can 
fill the space when participants listen closely to each other and dissolve 
head traffic into the shared space. 


The notorious munchies may beckon at some point. In the interview 
with Sean and Steve (chapter 13), Sean cautions against indulging in food 
cravings when working with the mind- and heart-opening refinements of 
the cannabis-induced space, especially (as noted previously) fatty and 
sugary foods, which he says will significantly dull the connection. I’ve also 
been told that when cannabis is used ceremonially in Brazilian ayahuasca 
ceremonies, they avoid food before, during, and right after the ceremony. 
So sometimes it’s good to “Indian up,” as my Native friends like to say. 


At the same time, however, some nourishment may help keep energy 
levels up when you’re well into the session. Eating something light and 
simple at that point can be part of the practice—mindful eating. We’ve used 
fruit like oranges and strawberries. Coconut water is said to have good 
nutrients for this kind of situation and it goes down well with our group. 


Our yoga teacher also leads ceremonies with cacao, which is being 
touted these days as a heart-opening substance when consumed in a ritual 
context. She grinds the cacao and makes a tea of it during one of our 
walking meditation sessions. We then drink it together in silence and return 
to the circle. After a short sit, she does a guided meditation with us to 
encourage the heart connection. Although we’re not ready to make bold 
proclamations, the consensus in the group has been that the cacao does 
exert a gentle, heartwarming, and sweetening influence. 


WINDING DOWN 


When the day or evening flows as I’ve described, the effects of the 
medicine very gradually ease up and at around the five- to six-hour point 
we’re ready to really eat. For these ceremonies I’ve borrowed from 
practices like the Buddhist Vajrayogini feast practice and the Native 
American Church morning ritual-food practice. 


We have potluck feasts. I ask people to come with food that doesn’t 
need much more prep at the ceremony. We treat both food prep and eating 
as part of the practice and try to stick with the functional-talking-only 
approach. One person puts together a spirit-offering plate with a small 
amount of each food item on it. Once we all have food on our plates we 
gather, standing in a circle, and a prayer or grace is offered. Then we go 
back to the ceremonial circle. We eat in silence. When everyone is finished, 
we share our experiences from the journey; we’ve found that after the meal 
is a good time to do that. 


After the plates have been cleared away we come back to our 
ceremonial circle for a short sit and then move toward closing the 
ceremony. A song, chant, or poem read aloud seems to go down well. Then 
the shrine keeper speaks again to the spirits of all the directions and blows 


out the candle(s). Three strikes on the large gong mark the official end of 
the ceremony. 


¢¢¢ 


We’ve found this kind of group practice to be very beneficial. Some of the 
participants had previously developed negative associations with cannabis 
and were surprised at how this focused way of working with the sacred herb 
dramatically changed their attitude to it. One participant, a very experienced 
entheogenic explorer, said she had badly underestimated the plant. Others 
said they had no idea how deep and sharp their encounter with the plant 
could be until they participated in these ceremonies. 


Here’s one testimonial that exemplifies the post-ceremony reportage. 


When approached with respect and mindfulness, cannabis really 
amplified the ceremonial space we created. I felt as though the 
inner process I’d started with other plant journeys had reopened 
and continued with this experience, allowing for creative 
visioning and emotional healing while not adhering to forceful 
rigidity. Rather, it was more of a dedication to dropping the egoic 
monkey mind and allowing for the arrival of the plant’s qualities 
through mindful observation. The amplification of the senses 
combined with a disciplined mind to recognize and let go of 
behavioral thoughts allowed for the cannabis experience to 
coordinate a healing on multiple levels: spiritual, mental, 
emotional, physical. 


—N. W. 


We’ll end this chapter with this lovely poem by KL, composed following 
one of our ceremonies. 


In a Green Ceremony Humans Bloom 


Our afternoon unfolded inwardly, 
each of us in our castle, side by side, 


invited to “be still .. . let thoughts go by... .” 
even the Brilliant Ones that say “Right now!”— 
just welcome them: “Drop by another time, 

I trust you’! find me when the time is right.” 


We spin through centuries of sensation, 
visceral teachings of the breathing flame— 
tasting that white-hot Nectar waterfall 
inflowing through the crown on down the spine 
and up from Mother Earth to light our brain. 


Feeling what BLESSING means... It’s so simple! 


In stillness... feel... and see... and hear... and 
know... 


just letting worries melt in light of THIS. 
Breathing into our senses’ naked jazz 


keeps Soul Fire glowing, growing, in the heart. 


Such curious! thoughts and feelings tumble through, 
each one a texture of the living truth, 

each one a fractal of the “Sunniness” 

wrapped in my shades, my ghosts, my history. 


We sing “Shivoham” and peyote prayers 
with music, rhythm—road man on guitar, 
so delicately, with the shaman’s touch, 
crafting our harmonizing world-blessings. 


All praises to the Primal Pulsation! 


Our little minds rest in a moonlit sea. 


Great Nature’s everything, including us. 
A homebrewed blessing bubbles through our song— 
our voices open deeper, sweeter doors. 


And then we sit in silence for a while— 
perhaps a taste, a fragrance, a bell-sound 
gets passed around .. . feels like the senses shine! 


¢ 


A “practice day,” a “medicine retreat,” 

sitting up straight, and just being aware: 
textures of hearing, seeing, tasting, touch... 
at home in our own skin, being alive, 

a deeper savoring of who we are 

and how our “practice” feels and works today. 


A time-out Sabbath rest from busy-ness, 

this is one way—a gift—research buddies! 
We’ve known this wily plant ten thousand years. 
Why is it here? What are its gifts for us? 

Can “highness” help us to improve our lives? 
Circles like this might help us “just say know.” 


Our Recreation... our Religion... One. 
May Play be Medicine for Communion: 
ageless Life Current that renews the soul. 
A little bit of Ally only helps. 


May we awake to how Beautiful is, 
to how our loving opens up the world. 


KL 
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For the Love of the Leaf 


Ganja-Enhanced Yoga for the Modern 
Practitioner 


Dee Dussault 


DEE DUSSAULT has been practicing yoga for twenty years and teaching it for 
ten. In the West, she is a pioneer with the ganja yoga classes she conducts. 
She is the first yoga teacher in North America to “come out” and discuss 
the beneficial marriage of cannabis and yoga practice in the public arena. 
Dee’s work is gaining national attention. Among other major media, she has 
been interviewed by and featured in the New York Times and on ABC News. 
She is also the author of a forthcoming book, Ganja Yoga (Harper One, 
April 2017). 


CANNABIS AND THE SPIRITUAL PATH 


There is a quiet but growing conversation in the Western yoga community 
about the potential role of cannabis as part of a spiritual path. Imbued with a 
hippie history of love and peace, marijuana inspires some contemporary 
yoga practitioners to deepen awareness, acceptance, connection, and 
relaxation during their practice. As the founder of ganja yoga, and the 
earliest Western teacher to be public about combining the plant with 


practice, I have a passionate interest in expanding the conversations about 
cannabis’s role as a spiritual aid. 


The question in my mind is whether or not cannabis has spiritual 
benefits beyond the already documented medicinal ones. This question is 
not posed for those people for whom the plant is uninteresting or ill suited. 
But for those who have felt affinity for it, is ganja a useful tool for our 
spiritual and psychological development? Or, as some have claimed, is it a 
hindrance to the path, and by incorporating it into our asanas (yoga 
postures) and pranayamas (breathing practices) are we doing more harm 
than good to our spiritual evolution? 


With regard to concerns about cannabis, it’s important to recognize 
that many of our initial reasons for being wary of the plant’s role in our 
relationship with Spirit have been impacted by a limited understanding of 
the history of yoga. We have a mythology that yoga is historically pure. We 
believe it to be one traditional system of practice that was whole and perfect 
and complete until it migrated to the West in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and became bastardized. 


Many practitioners are surprised to discover that yoga practice in 
ancient India was more akin to ganja yoga than anything you might see in a 
conventional yoga studio today. Sun salutations were unheard of in early 
yoga, yet cannabis mixtures were imbibed to activate deeper meditation. 
Cannabis, not Downward-Facing Dog or Chaturanga, is mentioned in the 
Vedas and Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, and because of the waves of settlers and 
invaders to the Indus Valley region, yoga has always been a cross-stitched 
—and often times contradictory—quilt of various beliefs, practices, and 
ideologies of the day. Yoga, if it ever was a solid entity, has been evolving 
since its inception. With this in mind, I invite readers to consider the 
positive relationship cannabis may play for a yoga practitioner, regardless 
of one’s personal relationship with or ideas about the plant. 


eo ¢ 


I started blending cannabis and spiritual practice long before I knew that 
yogis and shamans had been doing the same for millennia. I was an early 
bloomer for yoga, getting into asana, pranayama, and meditation when I 
was fifteen. My love affair with cannabis began over a decade later, in my 


late twenties. Once I discovered the nonnegotiable importance of set and 
setting, I could enter familiar and desired spiritual states—such as presence, 
relaxation, pleasure, and ecstasy—simply from getting high, relaxing 
quietly, and desiring that those states of consciousness surface. 


Naturally, the spiritual states I could attain were far more powerful and 
longer lasting if I got high and then consciously did some kind of spiritual 
practice, whether it was adding yogic breathing, mindful stretching, tantric 
sex, or listening to a guided meditation. Oftentimes cannabis-enhanced 
spirituality was also a voyage into shadow aspects of my psyche, putting me 
in touch with grief, trauma, fear, and ego-death experiences, leading to a 
Spiritual experience that was more akin to a shamanic journey than what 
many may think of as yoga. 


YOGA AND CANNABIS: SPIRITUAL ACCELERATORS 


I teach ganja yoga because I’ve found tremendous success in my yoga 
practice with the skillful inclusion of the sacred herb. After nineteen years 
of yoga practice, I can say that my practice accelerated after incorporating 
cannabis into it. Cannabis can act as a sensory enhancer, emotional revealer, 
pain modulator, mood elevator, boundary dissolver, and time stretcher. 
Ganja yoga experiences are in many ways like my most rewarding sober 
yoga experiences; however, under the influence of cannabis, the effects of 
my practice become amplified. 


Ten years of feeling one’s body in a posture, and then feeling one’s 
body in a posture when you are in a more open, expansive state of 
awareness is a totally different thing. The plant was showing me what was 
possible—not just in the capability of my physical body, but also in the 
awareness of the subtle sensations inside of it. It brought about, or helped 
me tune into, the trippy mystical effects of practice that I had read about for 
years. Suddenly esoteric yogic anatomy, such as the seven main chakras, 
left the realm of the conceptual to become something of actual experience 
for me. 


With regular cannabis use, access to less-rational aspects of my 
consciousness—such as imagination, intuition, and visualization—became 
stronger. I felt tapped into the creative principle of the universe. When I was 


in ordinary consciousness I wasn’t sure if I believed in a vortex of energy at 
my heart center. When I was in nonordinary consciousness, I didn’t need to 
ask myself whether the heart chakra really existed. I could feel it, and 
sometimes see it. 


When practice is enhanced with cannabis, mind-dominated, fear- 
based, egoic consciousness is able to reveal itself, be worked through, and 
drop away more easily. We identify with only a fraction of who we truly 
are. Letting go of these limited aspects of mind, even for a time, deepens 
meditative experiences, which helps us to let go of the mind the next time, 
and so on. 


The more mindfulness, reverence, and intention I held when using 
cannabis, the more intense and awakening the peak experiences would be, 
in terms of producing states of peace, well-being, vitality, and oneness with 
all. I started to notice that my consciousness remained expanded for days 
after a session. It was like I was creating a neural groove by practicing high 
yoga, and by visiting this place often enough, that groove could be tapped 
into even when I wasn’t high or doing yoga. 


A BODY MEMORY OF BLISS 


By producing this sense of unity consciousness often enough, the cells and 
being and body and soul start to remember that we are freer than we often 
perceive ourselves to be. We develop a body memory of bliss. Each time we 
enter the cannabis-yoga trance state, the expanded awareness we cultivate 
becomes a larger part of our dominant reality. There are many useful altered 
States that mind-altering chemicals like cannabis can bring about, but 
combining herb with spiritual practice helps us to cultivate the permanent 
traits that are a sign of truly integrating the newly expanding consciousness 
for spiritual evolution. 


I also suggest to my students they sometimes do their yoga practice 
without the enhancement of ganja. Being sober accentuates certain aspects 
of practice that being high does not. These aspects include really getting in 
touch with the sense of boredom that daily practice can often bring. 
Sometimes working through boredom by seeing it, accepting it, enduring it, 


and finally overcoming it is more spiritually necessary than mitigating it 
with a few tokes of a pipe. 


At other times, however, it feels like right action to bypass conditioned 
mental reactions such as boredom and anxiety, and soar directly to the more 
sensational and rarefied aspects of practice—and existence—such as bliss 
and union. After all, spiritual states of consciousness are simply expressions 
of a certain balance of brain chemistry, one that was easier to attain two 
thousand years ago in rural mountain ashrams. With so much distraction in 
our hectic lives, it is harder for the modern yogi to let the concerns of the 
world and the ambitions of the ego drop away. Bliss, relaxation, peace, and 
presence are harder than ever to attain. 


However, if we want to, we can use a plant with very few adverse 
affects to bring on the exact brain chemistry of bliss that our yogic 
forefathers described. Cannabis is not a panacea, but it can alleviate the 
distracted, business, productivity-oriented mind-set and sense of separation 
that our culture conditions us to have. It’s also not a silver bullet for 
spiritual growth; cannabis needs to be coupled with some form of regular 
practice to produce a lasting experience of union. 


Because of cannabis, I found that my definition of yoga started to change. 
Beyond just postures and breathing, yoga had become a way of being. I 
started to tell my students to do ganja yoga even when they were off the 
mat: Let cannabis bring in relaxation; let it invite presence and appreciation 
into each moment. Sure, cannabis is beautiful and rewarding when 
consumed in a sacred, ritualistic way, but what it really did for me 
spiritually was remind me to do my yoga anywhere. And then I thought of 
my breath, or held a yogic moment of compassionate self-awareness, or 
stretched my spine taller, right there while puffin’ in the park. In this way, 
the concert line became sacred, and I was practicing yoga, albeit in a 
passive way, much more often. 


So it was in two ways that cannabis became a spiritual ally for me. 
First, it was a little nudge from nature saying that we can be doing practice 
and feeling spiritual at any time. This redefined yoga for me. The second 
way that it became a spiritual ally for me was through an acknowledgment 
that when we take the time and care to cultivate an active practice and 


intentional use we can get where the ancient yogis did, with a plant that we, 
incidentally, may have coevolved with. 


This isn’t to say that anyone who smokes pot is going to automatically 
get meditative, or even relaxed, each and every time she or he gets high. No 
doubt my decade of previous yoga experience and predisposition toward 
mystical self-discovery is what made the “just-laying-around high” feel so 
spiritual for me, and what made the mystical explorations and active yoga 
practice so mind-blowing. 


And it isn’t to say that anyone who ritualistically incorporates ganja 
into their yoga routine is going to experience something positive or long 
lasting. It depends on how long you’ve been doing yoga, what kind of yoga 
you do, how long you’ve been using pot, what kind of pot you use, how 
often you use it, how you consume it, what your intentions are, and more. 


Along with managing our expectations, there are some necessary 
precautions to take when combining the two practices. I recommend doing 
potentially dangerous inversions only while sober, and, for me, powerful 
vinyasa-style yoga doesn’t mesh well with ganja’s preference for being 
horizontal. Of course, a strong sativa could work well with a more yang 
yoga practice, if that’s what you’re looking for. What resonated best for me 
was to do most of my yin practice (Hatha, restorative, and mystical), 
enhanced with ganja, but my more energizing, daytime practice without it. 


IN THE WOMB OF THE WORLD 


One early cannabis-enhanced spiritual experience will always stay in my 
memory as a pivotal awakening on my spiritual path. It happened one night 
when I had smoked up and then started doing some energy-building 
practices from the tantra yoga tradition. Even when sober, these energetic 
practices can produce a deep trance state, which is an alternate or 
nonordinary state of consciousness, different from how most of us spend 
most of our days. By combining the potential for trance from this particular 
breathing and visualization practice with the potential for trance that 
cannabis provides, I was, for the first time, able to enter an incredibly deep 
mystical state—a state in which the ordinary boundaries of my body 
became less defined and a sense of expansion, ecstasy, and cosmic love 


filled my awareness and being. For a timeless and very euphoric eternity, 
every cell in my body seemed to vibrate with aliveness. 


I had experienced what are called energy orgasms before, but for the 
first time I felt the electricity of my whole body as a pulsing erogenous 
zone—a sensory nerve ending licking the hot juice of the universe; the 
Sweet ecstatic spirals of delicious rainbow fractals moving through my 
nadis (energy channels). Cannabis deepened my sensitivity to the subtle 
flow of sensation through my body in ways that I had never before 
experienced, and I suddenly found myself in an expanded state of orgasm, 
overwhelmed by a definite sense that I was engaged in lovemaking with the 
universe. I felt and saw all of creation thrusting in and out of me, filling me 
up with all that is, was, and ever will be! 


Through nothing more than cannabis, a meditative mental intention, 
and a rhythmic breathing practice, I came to feel that I was the womb of the 
world, taking in the seed of stardust. And at the same time, I had a definite 
sense that I was fucking the universe back, giving her everything I had with 
my giant energetic penis, the diamond-white light of my cosmic lightning 
bolt extending out of my root chakra, penetrating everyone and everything 
across time and space and even into people I disliked. I was fucking them, 
giving it to them with each breath—my energy like a masculine totem pole 
sliding in and out of all of creation with my loving, joyful, sexual intention. 
I was unified; I was one with all that is; I was whole. I didn’t do a single 
asana that night, but it was the best yoga of my life. 


Though I was not aware of this the night the universe and I made 
sweet cosmic love, the fact is that for thousands of years, yogis, mystics, 
and shamans from around the world have been using cannabis and other 
plant teachers to alter their state of consciousness in order to experience that 
very same sense of oneness I’d experienced. In addition to encouraging 
relaxation, cannabis intensifies perceptivity and can induce visions and 
awaken dormant aspects of the imagination. 


It can also, with will and discipline, foster the mental concentration 
and focus necessary to quiet the fluctuations of the mind—the ultimate 
purpose of yoga. In ancient yogic texts, cannabis, by the names bhang, 
soma, or amrita, is described as the “elixir of immortality.” The idea was 
that these trance experiences are real spiritual awakenings: Once we are 
able to see and feel and know that unity consciousness, we are free from 


suffering, free from the illusion of separation, free from the fear of death. 
As a result, we are enlightened, liberated, immortal. 


For most of us, one puff or a single ganja yoga class does not lead to 
permanent enlightenment. (Nor does one sober yoga class, for that matter.) 
My lovemaking with the cosmos was a kundalini awakening insofar as it 
propelled me into more such experiences and a subsequently more 
compassionate, joyful, connected relationship to the universe. 


Cannabis is an accelerant to our spiritual practice, rarely a onetime 
shaktipat (instant spiritual initiation). We have the whole of our lifetime— 
some say even more—to get it, so with time and practice, we can slowly, 
though not as slowly as when sober, become increasingly liberated from the 
confines of ego and the limitations of the mind that cause suffering. By 
combining cannabis and spiritual practice, we are continually and patiently 
nudging our nervous system toward enlightenment faster than many of us 
would be if we did not invite this remarkable plant ally to accompany us on 
our climb toward the mountaintop. 


RELAXATION VERSUS MEDITATION 


A note about relaxation versus meditation. Relaxation might be lying back, 
listening to music, letting the mind wander, feeling good, rolling, going 
with the flow, not intending or practicing anything .. . “just being, man.” 
It’s a perfect state and there’s no need to do anything. Even if we don’t get 
into a spiritual trance every time we smoke up, at the very least, cannabis 
relaxes the parasympathetic nervous system and increases the flow of 
dopamine to the brain, so we feel relaxed and happy, which is a great place 
from which to start our yoga practice. If that were all it did, it would be a 
lot. With chronic stress as a leading cause of disease and death, anything 
that moves us off that track to destruction is already a sacred medicine. 


Meditation, on the other hand, is an active practice that requires 
discipline. There is an intention and degree of effort involved in it— 
whether it’s in keeping a gentle focus on the feeling of the body relaxing, or 
on the sensation of the breath, or on a mantra. Meditation happens only 
after we are able to relax. Lying back and having a psychedelic roll is one 
thing, and sitting for an active concentration meditation is quite another. In 


reality, when we do yoga, we usually float somewhere in between the two 
States, in a dreamy state of nonordinary consciousness that is usually gently 
intentional, aware, and highly relaxed. 


And now a pitfall: Neurons in our brain temporarily become 
unresponsive after firing, but one thing that the cannabinoids in ganja do is 
interrupt this refractory period. This means that one’s thoughts, 
imagination, and perceptions can magnify because the neural networks keep 
firing, and things keep feeling salient and awesome. 


Because of this salience, cannabis can actually cause more work in the 
active meditation practice, because every thought is the best thought ever. 
The rub is, however, that you are supposed to watch them and then let them 
go, not energize them. So if you’re using cannabis to enhance your yoga, 
you might find you can definitely get ripped out of your intention to stay in 
the present moment with all these super jazzy ideas popping up. It can be 
challenging, but it’s a great way to practice both concentration and 
surrender. If you can let those exceptional ideas go and return to your 
breath, you’re really practicing the yogic art of surrendering to the moment. 


It is for this reason I also suggest that my students cultivate their 
meditation practice when sober, so one can get a feel for the discipline, 
effort, and will required to do a sit. 


Another piece of advice is to do the concentration-meditative practice 
at the end of the cannabis high, after salience has zipped its way through 
you. You’ll be able to stay more present than might be possible earlier in the 
high. With exposure, you will probably find that once you do start to notice 
your breathing, or the feeling of your body stretching in a posture, these 
sensory aspects of the present moment become as fascinating as your most 
genius thoughts. 


That’s why it’s called a yoga practice—you might have to return your 
awareness—from the coolest thoughts ever back to the breath and body— 
perhaps a hundred times while your butt is on that mat. Zone out and relax 
if you want to, because we as a society need that greatly. But if you’re 
calling it meditation or spiritual practice, then be sure to keep practicing. 
Use the salience of cannabis to your advantage, realizing new things about 
your inner world, your organs, your breath, the sensations of energy flowing 
through your body, new things that maybe you had never noticed when not 
on cannabis, things that are amplified because of it. 


ADDITIONAL CONCERNS TO CONTEMPLATE 


Another concern regards dosing: Cannabis can shave excess noise out of 
your mind and allow you to be more fully in your body, but only at the 
appropriate dose. Less is more. I have had students lose kinesthetic 
connection with their bodies because their consciousness was high above 
the physical realm. Use the yogic tool of self-awareness to monitor your 
high, whether it’s ganja-enhanced yoga or yoga-enhanced ganja. 

One final concern: the issue of dependence on cannabis. If my 
students come to rely on it as their sole means to experience the spiritual, 
and are either being neglectful of their practice or obsessively addicted to 
that particular trance state, then I might suggest they are hindering 
themselves. When this happens, I often suggest that they undergo a 
cannabis fast. One yogi I know says that ganja yoga is like adding salt to 
your food; cannabis isn’t the food itself, but it enhances it. If we only eat 
salt, then we miss the meat of life. If we only smoke cannabis without 
cultivating the sometimes effortful aspects of our spiritual practice, then we 
are not fully serving ourselves. 


A note about set and setting: To get the most from mixing cannabis 
with our yoga practice, we are invited to bring light to a unique 
constellation of experiences—such as our personality, physiology, intention, 
environment, culture, and mood—as well as the setting in which the 
cannabis is taken, and the strain of cannabis one is using. 


The use of ceremony is something that has been greatly lost in most 
Western cultures, even in the setting of a yoga studio. The word ceremony 
itself has many negative connotations for those of us who were forced to 
perform empty or even offensive rituals growing up. When creating the 
intention and setting for a spiritual cannabis experience or ritual, understand 
that sacredness is whatever you make meaningful or important. 


Whenever you ascribe meaning to something, it becomes a sacred 
thing. Make your experience sacred, and more likely to produce spiritual 
outcomes, by inviting reverence for the plant before consuming it. This may 
mean lighting candles to create a sacred space different from usual hangout 
Space, or chanting “Boom Shiva” or “Om Nama Shivaya” as an homage to 
Shiva, the Hindu Lord of Ganja. Some people wash their face, hands, and 
feet before smoking, to symbolize purity and respect for the plant. 


Even if you’re not going to be breathing, stretching, or doing 
conventional yoga or meditation practices, know that for thousands of 
years, many gurus and babas have been smoking like you here. You might 
invoke them, or send a mental prayer of gratitude for them and for the plant. 
You might decide to take five or ten deep breaths before puffing, to clean 
the lungs before inviting the sacred medicine into your body. Anything can 
be a ritual or ceremony, as long as your mind is present and the intention is 
there to create nonordinary, spiritual space. I just know that for me, my high 
is much more rewarding if I clear off the coffee table and light some 
incense first. It really can be as simple as that. 


Finally, I want to remind you readers that cannabis is not the moon, but it 
can be a finger pointing at the moon, and this is its great value. If any plant 
or molecule helps you to see the moon more clearly, for now or for your 
whole life, then use it with respect and reverence. In the tradition of tantra, 
use wisdom and awareness to avail yourselves of any and all tools you are 
called to in order to awaken spiritually and serve others. 


Boom Shiva! 
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HAMILTON SOUTHER (hamiltonsouther.org) is a mystical philosopher, artist, 
and master Amazonian shaman. Over the past twelve years he has guided 
tens of thousands of participants toward the awakening of consciousness. 
As well as working with ayahuasca, Hamilton has been leading legal live 
and livestream cannabis ceremonies from his base in Colorado. This 
interview is largely based on that aspect of his work, known as Blue 
Morpho Cannabis Shamanism. 


¢¢ 


Stephen: How do you describe the spiritual benefits of cannabis? 


Hamilton: The spiritual benefits of cannabis are vast. The plant can 
accelerate spiritual growth and a receptivity to spiritual connection as well 
as provide spiritual healing. This of course is prefaced with an 
understanding that it is a very advanced teacher plant and must be used in a 
ceremonial or spiritual context, preferably led by a trained shaman. 


Stephen: You’ve said it helps us connect to the imagination and to 
unconditional love. You’ve also mentioned that you received more than two 
hundred comments from people saying they experienced a transformation 
during the first livestream ceremony you conducted. Can you describe how 
cannabis works to precipitate such openings and changes? 


Hamilton: Cannabis works to precipitate openings and changes in 
ceremonial use by aiding the participant in connecting to the medicinal 
spirits and energies of the plant and the work of the shaman. The shaman 
works in concert with the plant’s spirits to open a space where spiritual 
healing can be experienced by ceremonial participants. 


Stephen: Could you talk about how cannabis has helped you personally in 
your spiritual life? 


Hamilton: The spiritual use of cannabis has helped me tremendously. It 
opened the door to the discipline of cannabis shamanism as well as a space 
to practice these amazing ceremonies. It has been equally healing for me; I 
have found it to provide spiritual healing from the core out to the self. This 
is unique in that it heals the deepest part of the inner being first and then 
works its way into issues more related to the self and personality. This 
direction of healing makes the most sense because if we can heal the 
foundation and core of our being first, then it is easy to change self and 
personality. 


Stephen: I’m very curious about the participation of the spirits in this work. 
This could be one encompassing question or several. You’ve said a few 
things about the spirits. One is that people have been having similar 
experiences in your cannabis ceremonies as with ayahuasca because they 
are the same spirits. How does that work? Do you call upon the spirits to 
help you? Do they automatically come when you sing icaros? How do they 
specifically help in this context? 


Hamilton: In a shamanic context, all medicinal plants have medicine 
spirits. They represent subtle energies in the plants that express the plant’s 
consciousness and abilities to heal. The shamans learn to communicate with 
the plant consciousness and spirits. When I am leading ceremonies, I create 
a special and unique space that I call the medicine world, in which I can call 
on, guide, and interact with all of the different plant-medicine spirits 
regardless of the one I am ingesting at the time of the ceremony. I can call 
on the head medicine spirit of cannabis or ayahuasca in the same ceremony 
even if I have only consumed cannabis. It is the medicine world that allows 
for this. It is the culmination of thirteen years of study and training that I 
went through in the Amazon. 


The icaros are channeled chants and a system of communication that 
the plant spirits teach the shaman. I have been channeling icaros for over 
twelve years and they give me the capacity to directly communicate with 
the plant spirits. The icaros are also an invocation of the plant spirit, which 
allows the spirit to enter into the ceremony. According to the shaman, all 
healing occurs because of the plant spirits. 


Stephen: More questions on the spirits: First, many indigenous people have 
said that each plant has its own spirit and its own song. Have you 
experienced that with cannabis? 


Hamilton: I was taught that each plant has countless spirits and many 
icaros. This is important to understand about the plant spirits; they are not 
comprised of just one single spirit but countless. This requires that the 
shaman be able to discern between the spirits and know which ones 
represent medicine and healing and know how to work with them. 


Stephen: I’ve also been told more than once by ayahuasqueros that 
ayahuasca can be jealous of other medicines like psilocybin or peyote, for 
instance. Have you ever seen that? 


Hamilton: Yes, I have seen ayahuasca portrayed in these ways. However, I 
have found that the medicine spirits are not jealous at all. In fact they like to 


work together. This ties into the answer from before. The plants are filled 
with many different energies and expressions, just like humans are. You 
have to define which spirits you will work with. I only work with spirits 
that I define as “head medicine spirits.” I teach these skills in a course I 
created called Modern Shamanism. 


Stephen: Assuming you agree that wise ceremonial use of cannabis can 
benefit many people and therefore should spread widely, how essential is it 
in your view that people conducting cannabis ceremonies have a 
relationship of two-way communication with spirit helpers? If that’s 
important, do you have any guidance as to how people can learn to establish 
that relationship? 


Hamilton: I feel it’s imperative that ceremonial leaders have open, two- 
way communication. You learn this in formal training. 


Stephen: In the BMC [Blue Morpho Club] ceremony on August 21 [2014] 
you said, “You don’t look for the spirits outside of you; you look inside.” I 
believe I understand that as a general principle for spiritual awakening. 
However, indigenous people often speak of the plant spirits as real, 
independent entities. In his book Singing to the Plants Steve Beyer said it’s 
common in the mestizo world of Amazonian shamanism to think of these 
spirits as “other than human persons.” Is there any conflict or contradiction 
between this possible inside/outside dichotomy? 


Hamilton: I don’t see the issue at all. Spirits are energetic beings. The real 
issue is understanding what the shaman means by what he says. When I say, 
“Look for the spirits inside you” I am referring to the fact that you have 
consumed the “other than human person” spirit from the plant into your 
body. You have introduced the plant spirit into your body. It is now inside 
you. In the Amazon, the consumption of plants is considered the ingestion 
of the plant spirits. 


Stephen: This question is a kind of follow-up to the previous one, 
something like, “How should those of us who want to work with spirit allies 
understand them?” 


Hamilton: Shamanism is open to all interpretation. There is no intro course 
to plant spirit shamanism. It is trial by fire and pure personal experience. 
The maestros lead apprentices through the scenarios that produce a trained 
shaman. You understand the spirits by interacting with them and learning 
directly from them. The easiest way to start is to agree that they exist and 
begin the quest to meet with them. Once you do, it will start to make sense. 
I have guided over five thousand people from all over the world to meet 
with these spirits, so I am confident that others can meet them and work 
with them too. I would recommend Modern Shamanism to anyone 
interested in training in or learning shamanism. 


Stephen: I’ve been puzzling over the idea of the “stickiness” of cannabis. 
You’ve used that word and suggested that people avoid cannabis for a while 
before doing ayahuasca ceremonies. I’ve heard the words sticky or 
stickiness used a few times before to describe cannabis. Some 
ayahuasqueros are flat-out opposed to any use of it for that reason. What’s 
your take on it? 


Hamilton: Cannabis, like all other entheogens, has a dualistic expression. 
The “energetic stickiness” of it would correlate with its “dark” or 
“nonmedicinal” side. In Western pharmacology it would be referred to as its 
“side effects.” My take is that a practitioner needs to understand and know 
the head medicine spirit of the plant so that the spirit can guide him or her 
to a safe and beneficial relationship with the plant. This would be the same 
for ayahuasca too. In fact I consider ayahuasca to be the most dangerous 
plant medicine of them all. 


Stephen: You’ve alluded several times in this interview to the role of the 
shaman in the cannabis ceremonies. Could you elaborate on that role some 
more? For example, you’ve said that in ceremony “the shamans are 
working to keep all that side effect side of it out of the ceremony.” That 


indicates that the presence and guidance of an experienced shaman is 
important. 


Hamilton: The shaman is the guide through the ceremony. He or she guides 
the participants through the interaction with different plant spirits and the 
interaction of plant-spirit consciousness with your own consciousness. The 
role is key to safely navigating the healing journey. Only trained shamans 
know how to harness the shamanic potential of the plant in a consistent 
manner. The shaman is regulating which spirits are being used through the 
ceremony as well as the direction the ceremony will head. The 
responsibility is constant to provide a safe and protected space. In each 
ceremony there are millions of spirits that are in play. The shaman knows 
which ones are healing and medicine-based and invokes them accordingly 
into the ceremony, while at the same time keeping the dark or negative 
spirits out. 


Stephen: To be very clear about this for readers of this book, if the shaman 
is important to keeping random, even negative energies from influencing 
the practitioners, is it correct to suggest you would then counsel against 
casual, nonritual use of cannabis for the majority of people, other than 
perhaps for specific medical concerns? 


Hamilton: I would counsel to employ responsibility and responsible use of 
cannabis. That is more important than anything else. If you want to harness 
the spiritual potency and transformative capacity of the plant, then 
ceremonial use would be necessary. 


Stephen: In answer to a question elsewhere, you’ve said that you are not in 
the medicine world all the time, but more often as you’ve done more inner 
healing work. What does it mean to be in the medicine world? What 
distinguishes that state of being from not being in the medicine world? 


Hamilton: The medicine world is a defined state of shamanic 
consciousness. It is a world for and of our consciousness, instead of all the 


separating and delineating concepts that define our normal reality. To be in 
the medicine world requires entering into the state of consciousness that the 
medicine world defines. The medicine world defines how our universe 
would look if it were defined in love instead of space-time. 


Stephen: I have a few questions about the way you conduct your cannabis 
ceremonies. First, could you give a brief description of the format of the 
ceremonies and the rationale for that format? 


Hamilton: The basic format is a brief introduction and setting of intention 
for the ceremony followed by a short break. Then different rounds of icaros 
are sung to guide the ceremony, only interrupted by a short break for 
information I want to share in spoken language. The rationale for the format 
is to provide almost constant guidance, allowing for time to use the 
bathroom or get refreshments. 


Stephen: Do you take some of the medicine before and/or during the 
ceremony? If so, which method of intake, how strong a dose typically, and 
how does that affect the way you work in the ceremony? 


Hamilton: Yes, I do ingest. I like to vaporize or use small doses of 
sublinguals or edibles. I have a low tolerance so very small doses work well 
for me. To my mind, it’s not about getting super high but rather a 
communion with the plant spirit. I like to have a high level of coherence 
during that interaction. 


Stephen: This is a question about methodology or format for the livestream 
ceremonies. I hope you don’t mind being pushed a bit for the “cause.” In 
the two ceremonies that I’ve watched and participated in, you included a lot 
of concept-laden teaching, along with the chant and instrumental sounds. 


Hamilton: Yes, this is correct. | have been experimenting with many 
different methods to make the livestreaming ceremonies more educational 
for our participants. 


Stephen: I’1l confide my personal understanding of working with cannabis 
in these ways. The teachings and guidance I’ve heard from you during the 
ceremonies have been very interesting. But I would have thought it would 
be preferable to include periods of silence for people to be with the energies 
in inner stillness. My feeling is that cannabis used with this kind of 
intention works best when the linear, left-brain functions are given 
somewhat of a break so that one can step deeply into presence. You seem to 
be very skillful and deliberate in how you conduct these ceremonies. Can 
you describe the rationale for keeping the input coming like that, 
particularly the teachings, while people are in the peak of the medicine’s 
effects? 


Hamilton: The ceremony and the verbal guidance offer the participants key 
phrases that are designed to generate a specific movement in the participant. 
I figure the participants can sit in inner stillness after the ceremony for as 
long as they like, but during the ceremony I can guide them on the journey I 
am taking. I am verbalizing everything I am doing in the ceremony. A 
shaman learns skills like to open the mind or open the heart or let go or 
focus on a specific spirit. The inner movement is a dance between the 
shaman and the spirits. I am sharing this dance and teaching others how to 
dance and move with the spirits in the same ways. It is the movement that 
generates the healing. If a person learns the basic skills of the ceremony and 
goes on the journey with me, following and doing each thing I say, he or 
she will have a very special journey with the spirits. It does take some 
practice, as I move quickly from one state to another. I like to generate 
spiritual healing through dimensional leaps . . . and that is how I guide. 
Once you understand the dance, it’s far more effective for healing and 
learning than sitting in silence. And as I said, there are hours after the icaros 
to sit in right-brain presence. I enjoy that too. 


Stephen: I imagine you would agree that cannabis is not for everyone. I 
have two questions on that theme. First, can you talk about the kind of 
people who should probably avoid cannabis use and also any obstacles, 
cautions, sidetracks, and so on that people should be aware of with cannabis 
use, even if that use has a spiritual intention behind it? 


Hamilton: It is hard to state who should and should not participate with 
cannabis. I think the best thing is to consult with your physician about 
specific health risks. As for obstacles and cautions . . . well, I think it’s best 
to use cannabis responsibly, understanding that it is a very potent 
entheogen. It deserves our respect. Basically we are consuming it and we 
don’t want the relationship to be flipped. This requires understanding the 
Spirits involved and how to guide the plant shamanically. 


Stephen: Second, I’ve met a number of intelligent, grounded people who 
work very well with ayahuasca and other similar medicines but who just 
don’t click at all with cannabis. They don’t like it. It doesn’t work for them. 
Any ideas why that might be? 


Hamilton: I would question if they are connecting with the head medicine 
spirit of the plant. I had the same negative relationship and beliefs before 
developing the Blue Morpho Cannabis Shamanism discipline. Once I met 
the head medicine spirit, whom I call Reina Maria, I no longer had the 
negative attitude about it. 


Stephen: Finally, a practical question on the logistics of taking the 
cannabis. Does the strain matter? What about the method of intake: 
smoking, vaporizing, eating, drinking? How about dosage? Any guidance 
or guidelines on that? 


Hamilton: Strain does matter. I have found that mixing strains gives the 
best ceremonial effects. I usually like to mix three to five sativas with one 
to two hybrids and one to two indicas. This gives a very clean, broad 
spectrum of what the plant offers. People have reported that they have the 
strongest visionary experiences eating and drinking it, but this needs to be 
done with caution, especially since it takes almost two hours for the effect 
to come on strongly. The best way is to experiment and find out what works 
for you. 


Stephen: Thank you very much for your thoughtful and insightful attention 
to these questions. 
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Sacred Relationship 


Wisdom for Cannabis Growers 


LLP 


WITH SO MANY PEOPLE growing and making use of cannabis at this time, it’s 
important to address the source of the medicine and how it’s grown. 
Traditional cultures often practice great care in every stage of the planting, 
growing, harvesting, and preparation of sacred plant medicines. In South 
America, to take one example, we have it on good record that in many tribal 
cultures there are detailed procedures that involve communication with and 
prayers to the component plants of the ayahuasca brew. 


These cultures, as well as a “growing” number of those in the modern 
cultures, understand that plants are sensitive and intelligent and that they 
often respond to the intention and practice of the humans working with 
them. With a long history of what might be termed sacred growing, LLP is 
one of those pioneering contemporaries. 


¢¢¢ 


GROWING CONSCIOUSLY WITH EMPATHY AND 
INTENTION 


I’ve been a grower of the sacred cannabis plant for many years and have 
during that time become increasingly sensitive to the ways that particular 


attitudes and approaches at every stage of the work can make a difference in 
the quality of the end result. These are my findings and recommendations 
for others growing this plant for purposes that range from personal use to 
sharing the medicine with a large number of people. 


PASSION AND LOVE AS THE FOUNDATION 


I believe the first thing a cannabis grower should have is a passion and love 
for the plant and for the medicine, for the end product. This is essential and 
will motivate the grower to do what needs to be done to keep the plants 
happy and healthy and to eventually produce a beautiful medicine. For me 
personally it’s a wonder that never ceases to amaze. The longer I’ve been 
engaged in this work, the deeper that love and respect has grown as I’ve 
observed the cannabis plant’s characteristics and energy. This plant is a 
great gift that should never be taken for granted. 


THE VALUE OF INTENTION 


The next thing someone should have before starting to grow cannabis is a 
good strong intention. How do you visualize your grow? What do you 
intend on doing with the medicine/end product? Maybe you’re using it to 
heal yourself or others. Maybe you’re using it for spiritual growth. Are you 
a psychonaut looking to explore the cannabis/THC realm? Maybe you just 
appreciate the high of smoking, or are simply looking to relax with a spliff. 


On the other hand, you could just be looking to cannabis as a 
moneymaker. I do not, however, necessarily approve of profit being the 
primary reason for people to grow cannabis, especially people who do not 
even consume cannabis, but I do know people who do this and still love 
their plants very much. That’s the main thing: You must love your plants. 
Whatever your intention, it’s beneficial to make a pact with the plants to 
love and care for them. State your intention to them, and visualize your 
dream in your mind’s eye. 


Once you connect with your plants and know their habits, everything 
can flow. I sometimes find that new growers and people with poor results in 
general have not made the connection with their plants. Thus they’re caring 


for the plants using theory, rather than examining the effects of that care 
when they tend the plants with empathy and connection. (And as we know, 
practice and theory are the same in theory . . . but not in practice.) For most 
people the connection will come with time, with the quality of the 
relationship, or through a natural ability to connect with the plants—which I 
feel is a shamanic ability. 


So people have different intentions for growing, but through the 
course of the proceedings they will more than likely fall in love to some 
degree with their plants by observing their characteristics and personifying 
the plants in their minds. Similar to someone being asked to look after a 
kitten or a puppy, they are bound to develop a love bond. 


The cannabis plant is totally dependent on you. You can make it happy 
or sad with the treatment you give it, for instance, by watering a thirsty 
plant (making it happy) or not watering a thirsty plant (making it sad). 
Beyond that level of care, the plant not only absorbs physical elements like 
water, nutrients, CO2, and light, but the energy of its environment on all 
levels and dimensions. Many of us believe that you can transfer your energy 
or intention to the plant. I spend time telling each plant, with my voice or in 
my mind, that I love it. I usually touch the plant as I do this to make a 
strong connection. 


CREATING A SACRED SPACE FOR GROWING 


Before you start growing in the allocated space, or just after the plants have 
arrived and/or have started growing, it’s very helpful to cleanse your space. 
Smudging can work. Using crystals can be beneficial if you share an 
affinity for the mineral kingdom. Orgonite is also a great energy enhancer. I 
also like to visualize purifying light coming from Great Spirit as well as 
light coming from Mother Earth and flooding the grow area. 


There are also any number of higher vibrational beings that can be 
called upon or rituals that can be enacted to invoke and invite different 
divinities and bring different energies into the space, such as protection, 
love, and healing. That in itself is a big subject that could be discussed at 
length. 


As an example, calling on the cannabis plant deva is very powerful. I 
like to meditate with my plants and channel messages from the plant deva. 
The message feels like it comes into my heart and then up into my mind. 
Touching some of the plants while doing this is also good. The messages 
are not always about the growing of plants, but sometimes about changes 
that would be beneficial to make in my life. Sometimes she gives me gifts 
of different types of energy or protection. 


I also often think about the sexual nature of growing cannabis. After 
all, we are, on the whole, mostly growing female plants, and the prized part 
of the plant—the flowers—is its female sexual organs. When you’re 
consuming cannabis flowers, buds as they’re commonly known, it’s good to 
remember that they’re big clusters of yonis. 


OFFERING INVOCATIONS AND BESTOWING BLESSINGS 
ON YOUR PLANTS 


Blessing your plants is important. Bless them as soon as possible. Touch the 
plant, feel the love you hold in your heart for it, and bless the plant with 
whatever energy you wish for it. Or, as suggested above, you could call 
upon a higher vibrational being or divinity to bless the plant for you. Or 
again, you could use a visualization technique, drawing light from Mother 
Earth and Great Spirit. There are many useful variations of visualization. 


I can only go by my own results with this because I am not really in 
touch with any other conscious growers. This is purely what I have been led 
to do through the guidance of intuition and (apparent) coincidences. But my 
plants are healthy and happy and I love them. With the beautiful end 
product I usually trim the buds and dry them, and make a sunflower-oil 
extraction, or a hash-oil extraction from the bud trimmings. I usually smoke 
my buds, and of course my friends sample what I produce as well. We all 
agree there is a certain element in my cannabis that isn’t in other people’s, 
even when they’re growing a cutting of the same strain. My cannabis has 
heightened psychoactivity—a clean high and no paranoia. It’s more of a full 
experience that includes all the elements of the dimensions of the high and 
the messages from the cannabis spirit. 


ENERGETICALLY CLEANSING AND BLESSING YOUR 
WATER 


Remember that the water you’re giving your plants also needs blessing, 
maybe with one of the techniques listed above. Vortexing the water (stirring 
it into a vortex) purifies it energetically. Based on my own personal 
experience, I can definitely recommend this technique. 


It’s also good to think about the quality of the water you’re using in 
your work and the life energy in it. A good source of water is essential. 
Cannabis will live on bad water, but it thrives on good water. 


Storing water from taps to evaporate off the chlorine is a technique 
used by many, as is storing supplies of reverse osmosis (RO) water, but I 
like to write something on the side of the container or place a sacred symbol 
to impregnate the water with that energy if it’s going to be sitting there for 
some time. It’s also a good idea to leave a crystal in the water so it can soak 
up the crystal’s energy. If you don’t know your crystals, do a little research 
to find out the ones that are safe to use in this way. You can’t go wrong with 
quartz though. 


In my water I usually use organic liquid nutrients, most of which are 
edible by humans (in theory). I’d only recommend growing organically. 
Ideally I like my food and drink to be organic or homegrown, and ideally I 
like my cannabis to be organic and grown by me, chemical free all the way. 
(Have love and empathy for your plants and think about your body.) 
Organic cannabis smokes so much cleaner too. Look at the color of the ash 
if you’re smoking it pure. The cleaner and whiter the ash, the better. 


Chemical nutrients are refined minerals that are absorbed directly into 
the roots of the plant, whereas organic nutrients feed the soil life (friendly 
fungi and bacteria) and the soil life feeds the nutrients to the plant. In my 
experience, the terpenoid-rich cannabis grown with the help of the friendly 
fungi and bacteria also tastes and smells a lot better. 


HARVESTING YOUR PLANTS WITH INVOCATION 


It’s good to bless your plants before you harvest them and to thank them for 
their life and their bountiful flowers that you and others are going to enjoy 


using. Specifically, I recommend thanking the plants for their beauty and 
feeling the love you feel for them in your heart before you take their life. 
Show them in your mind’s eye how you visualize using their flowers and 
how happy they will make people. Help them to understand they are 
important and loved. 


CONSUMING THE PLANT CONSCIOUSLY 


Smoke/vaporize/ingest your cannabis consciously. Give thanks to all that 
made it possible. It’s a gift of nature, a wonder of the universe. Bless your 
stash, bless every piece you take in, bless your experience, and state your 
intention for what you would like the plant to do. Remember the plants that 
gave their lives and flowers to you. Honor them by respecting their 
medicine. Listen to the message in the spirit of the plant. 
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Ritual and Religious Use of Ganja 
in Jamaica 


Jeff Brown 


AS MANY KNOw, the cannabis plant has strong associations with 
Rastafarianism, an indigenous religion of Jamaica. Rastas consider Ganja a 
holy sacrament, with multiple benefits to the individual and the community. 
As musician Bob Marley has often been quoted as saying, “Herb is the 
healing of a nation.” Another Rasta leader described it thus: “We use our 
herb in our church—as incense for God... . It gives us spiritual comfort, 


we praise God in peace and love, without force.”4 


The use of the sacred herb has long been intimately intertwined into 
the spiritual, social, and political life of Jamaican blacks. The roots of the 
Rastafari, or Rastafarians, are said to go back to 1655 when the Spanish 
released a number of African slaves in Jamaica who then escaped into the 
mountains. By the mid-nineteenth century ganja was known to be included 
in rituals of groups descended from these original immigrants.2 


Rastafarianism emerged among Jamaican blacks in the 1930s under 
the political leadership of Marcus Garvey. Thanks in large part to the 
international success of Jamaican reggae music and the legendary Bob 
Marley, Rastafarianism is now the most internationally well-known living 
spiritual tradition to use cannabis as a holy sacrament. A central feature of 
Rasta use of ganja is the way it’s woven into all aspects of community life. 
As is said in the peyote-using Native American Church, it’s a way of life. 
Cannabis policy advocate and Rasta Maxine Stowe goes so far as to 


proclaim, “Rastafari philosophy is the best guidance for the world’s re- 
engagement with Ganja. It affirms indigenous use while offering urbanized 
alienation to use it as a means of reconnection. Being anti-drug in respect to 
pharmaceuticals, opiates and drunkenness, our culture and philosophy 
should serve as the poster for its use. This will also assist in the appreciation 
and reparation due the African people that are at the center of the moral 
rearmament that humanity needs as we face global warming and all the 
other ills that it portends.”2 


JEFF BROWN is one of a special group of people who have paid a heavy 
price for their courageous beliefs and advocacy on behalf of the sacramental 
use of cannabis. Jeff got interested in both cannabis and the Bible in his late 
teens and shortly after joined a Jamaican Rasta church—the Ethiopian Zion 
Coptic Church, which used ganja as its sacrament. Around 1980, the group 
gained notoriety and extensive publicity, including segments on the BBC 
and 60 Minutes and articles in Life, Omni, High Times, and Rolling Stone. 
Around that time, Jeff was sent to federal prison on various charges 
concerning the church sacrament. He had two federal trials, one in Miami 
and one in Maine. In Maine he acted as his own attorney and held up the 
Bible in court. The prosecutor said that was irrelevant and inadmissible and 
the judge parroted that. The same thing happened when Jeff held up the 
U.S. Constitution. His reply to the court was to say that if they don’t 
acknowledge the authority of the Bible or the Constitution in this context, 
what authority do they acknowledge? He ended up doing five years in 
prison plus three on parole. While in prison Jeff researched the religious use 
of cannabis and published the first edition of his book Marijuana and the 
Bible. After parole he returned to the church in Jamaica but by then most of 
the brothers had either died or been imprisoned and the church had 
disintegrated. Jeff then returned to his current location in Florida. The 
second edition of Marijuana and the Bible was published in 2012. 


¢¢ 


GANJA AND THE RASTA CHURCH 


I grew up in a white middle-class family in Miami, Florida. When I was 
around twenty I met some white American brothers who had joined a black 
Jamaican Rasta church. At one time Jamaica was a slave center for the 
Caribbean and the majority population is made up descendants of African 
slaves. Some of these descendants went on to found the Ethiopian Zion 
Coptic Church, the Rasta church I joined in 1975. 


By the time I met these brothers I had been smoking marijuana for a 
few years and liked it a lot. It relaxed me, made me laugh, and brightened 
my day. I took more time to listen to the birds sing and smell the flowers. 
Music sounded better, food tasted better, my senses were enhanced. 
Marijuana—or ganja—was one of the things that drew me to this church. 


The other draw was that the brothers told me that if I was looking for 
God I had to look within. Growing up I always thought of God as an entity 
outside of myself, looking down upon mankind. The brothers referred to 
this God as a sky god—a god outside of man. I thought about this for a 
while and it made perfect sense so I joined the church. It was black and 
white uniting for the rules of right. 


Ganja was the sacrament of the church. A small population of Indians 
from India lived in Jamaica. They come from a culture that has used 
cannabis for thousands of years in religious observance. The name ganja 
was probably borrowed from them. Cannabis also has a history of religious 
use in Africa where it was referred to as dagga. This use in Africa goes 
back hundreds if not thousands of years. Perhaps this knowledge was lost 
during the long era of slavery. 


The church had three prayer services daily and used the King James 
version of the Bible. During these services the men sat in a circle and 
continually passed a chillum pipe. (The chillum pipe can also be traced 
back to India.) We were taught to mix a little tobacco with the ganja and cut 
it up fine. One brother would handle the pipe or pipes, depending on how 
many were in the congregation. He would then load and pass it to an elder, 
who would do the honors and fire it up and pass it to the one beside him. 


During the service we chanted Christian hymns like those found in 
most churches, except that each brother had at least one hymn of his own 
that he memorized. He would lead out a line and the rest of the 
congregation would sing, or as we said, “chant the line.” 


We also memorized a set of psalms for each prayer service—morning, 
afternoon, and night. At the end we read Bible passages and everyone was 
free to reason about what was being read. Reasoning is something all Rastas 
do, although the women had their own separate circle and did not partake in 
the reasoning. 


We didn’t really sit in silent meditation. There was always something 
going on. We did cuminas [a Jamaican dance form] sometimes with drums 
and musical instruments. When you’re focusing on the psalms or prayers or 
cuminas, you’re focusing on something concrete. That tends to stop the 
chattering of the mind. 


People might wonder about that much smoking. I found that I built up 
a tolerance. The mixed-in tobacco also played a role. They said the herb 
was heavenly and the tobacco was earthly insofar as it helped to maintain a 
feeling of being grounded. If anything, after using this concoction, you felt 
like you could accomplish any task. After sessions of heavy smoking and 
prayer I felt really good, as though I could climb the highest physical or 
spiritual mountain. Everything was clear as crystal. It felt like a spiritual 
resurrection. 


There are different Rasta Churches or sects in Jamaica and each one 
evolved a little differently. I never went to another Rasta camp so I don’t 
know a lot about how they did things. Some of it was style, like the way 
people wore their hair—dreadlocks or comb-head, for instance. Other issues 
were more substantial. For example, whereas it seems most Rastas worship 
Haile Selassie as the king of kings and the returned messiah of the Bible, 
we pointed every man within himself. There were also differences in diet. 
Many Rasta groups are vegetarian or even vegan. We ate meat in 
accordance with what is allowed in Leviticus. 


THE “HOLY HERB” AS SACRAMENT 


Most Rastas come together around the use of ganja for smoking, eating, and 
drinking. Ganja is not a drug, but a “holy herb.” Rastas believe the holy 
herb grew out of the grave of King Solomon, a man known for his great 
wisdom, hence “wisdom weed” and “spiritual meat” of the movement. 
Through the use of ganja, Rastas feel themselves to be divinely inspired— 


experiencing the same magnificence of spirit and oneness with nature that 
Moses must have experienced “high” on the mountaintop in the form of the 
burning bush, as did Jesus “high” on top of Mt. Sinai. Rastas believe ganja 
to be the biblical Tree of Life for the healing of the nations. 


Throughout the Bible the ancient patriarchs were brought into 
communion with God through smoking—burning clouds of incense. The 
mysterious cloud of smoking incense is found in both the Hebrew scriptures 
and the Christian scriptures. For example, Revelations 8:3-4 tells us: “and 
another angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden censer; and there 
was given unto him much incense that he should offer it with the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden altar, which was before the throne. And the 
smoke of the incense, which came with the prayers of the saints, ascended 
up before God out of the angel’s hand.” Revelations 15:8 says this: “and the 
temple was filled with smoke from the glory of God and from his power.” 
(King James version) 


Incense was also assigned miraculous powers by the Israelites of 
ancient times. It was burned in golden bowls or cauldrons and placed on or 
beside the altar. It was also used in handheld censers. King Solomon, who 
reigned from 960 to 925 BCE, made twenty thousand gold censers for the 
temple in Jerusalem and fifty thousand others, which were made to carry 


burning incense.* 


As George Andrews, editor of the classic texts The Book of Grass and 
Drugs and Magic, wrote after some thirty years of research into the subject: 
“In recent years many eminent scholars have expressed the opinion that far 
from being a minor or occasional ingredient, hashish was the main 
ingredient of the incense burned in temples during the religious ceremonies 
of antiquity.”2 Much good evidence now exists indicating that cannabis was 
used as a spiritual plant by many different cultures and religions of the 
ancient world. When I joined the Jamaican Rasta Church as a young man I 
didn’t know that. I learned of that history only later and then came to 
understand why the church I joined declared that ganja was the sacrament 
used by Christ and his disciples—that it wasn’t wine or grape juice. 


As I said, I joined because I liked ganja and because of the church 
teaching that if I was looking for God I had to look within. In my research I 
also came across the use of cannabis as an entheogen. An entheogen 
(“generating the Divine within”) is a substance used in a religious, 


shamanic, or spiritual context that may be synthesized or obtained from 
natural species. 


A realization of one’s union with God is necessary in understanding 
the true Christian sacrament. The understanding of man’s relationship to 
God and God’s relationship to man was prevalent in the ancient world, 
particularly among religions that utilized cannabis as part of their religious 
practice. 


As is said in the ancient Indian mystical tradition, “In the ecstasy of 
Bhang [a Ganja drink] the spark of the Eternal in man turns into light the 
murkiness of matter or illusion and the self is lost in the central soul fire. 
Raising man out of himself and above mean individual worries, Bhang 
makes him one with the Divine force of nature and the mystery ‘I am He’ 
grew plain.”® 


The symbol system of the world’s religions and mysticism are 
profound illuminations of the Human-Divine mystery. Whether it’s the cave 
of the heart, the lotus of the heart, the dwelling place of that which is the 
essence of the universe, the third eye, or the eye of wisdom, the symbols all 
refer to wisdom entering the aspiring soul on its way toward progressive 
self-understanding: “I saw the Lord with the Eye of the Heart. I said, ‘Who 
art Thou?’ And He answered, ‘Thou.’”Z 


In a similar vein, the nineteenth-century poet Charles Baudelaire 
described three successive phases a hashish user will pass through. The 
final state is marked by a feeling of calmness, in which time and space have 
no meaning, and there is a sense that one has transcended matter. He says 
that in this state, one final supreme thought breaks into consciousness: “I 
have become God.” 


The Rasta church I joined taught that God is in Man and Man is in 
God. We saw in our readings of the Bible that Christ repeatedly pointed 
mankind inward with teachings such as, “For indeed, the Kingdom of God 
is Within You” (Luke 17:21, New King James Version [NKJV]) and “I said, 
you are Gods” (John 10:34, NKJV). I believe it’s fair to say that the 
majority of churches within contemporary Christendom do not understand 
this essential truth and are thus unable to create an authentic Christian 
culture and kingdom based on inner realization. This was not lacking in the 
ancient church and was a major source of enthusiasm for the prophets of 


old. In fact, the power of the early church was manifested due to this 
understanding of the spirit of God dwelling in man, the temple of God. 


It’s this understanding of the spirit of God and Goddess living in man 
and woman that will bring humankind together. Cannabis has become the 
focal point for solving an urgent historical crisis. This crisis is none other 
than man’s separation from his fellow man, and just as disastrous, his 
separation from himself. 


To understand the meaning and use of the Eucharist we must see it as 
an act of universal worship, of cooperation, and of association; otherwise it 
loses the greater part of its significance. Neither in Roman Catholic nor in 
Protestant Eucharist practice does the sacrament retain much of the 
symbolism of Christian unity. Originally, the symbolism was that of a 
community meal, an accepted social symbol of community throughout the 
whole of human culture.2 


Cannabis has been used as a sacrifice, a sacrament, a ritual fumigant 
(incense), a goodwill offering, and as a means of communing with the 
Divine Spirit. It has been used to seal treaties, confirm friendships, and 
legitimize covenants. And as we are seeing again, the plant has long been 
used and praised for its medicinal properties. 


As Gods and Goddesses, we need to take our rightful place, turn the 
weapons into plowshares, and be our brothers’ and sisters’ keepers. We 
need to heal the planet. With the resources that have been wasted on war 
and weapons of war we can make the deserts bloom. We can feed, clothe, 
and shelter all. We can produce unlimited, pollution-free energy. We can no 
longer afford to wait for the return of the Son of God. He/she has always 
been with us and the holy herb can help us realize that essential truth. 
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Consciousness Transformation and 
the Ancient Wisdom of the Sadhus 
of India 


Satyen Raja 


SATYEN RAJA is an internationally known coach, mentor, and human- 
potential leader of Indian descent. He is the founder of Warrior Sage 
Trainings (warriorsagetrainings.com) and several related enterprises under 
its umbrella. Satyen also leads groups on sacred pilgrimages around the 
world. One of those was the 2013 Kumbh Mela in Allahabad, India. This 
Hindu pilgrimage lasts for approximately one and a half months and is held 
every twelve years at each of four locations in India. It is considered the 
largest religious gathering on Earth, with estimates from the 2013 event 
close to one hundred million attendees. 


Satyen was accepted into a sadhu “family” while on this pilgrimage 
and spent a considerable amount of time in the inner sanctums of what he 
refers to as the “real sadhus,” people of deep wisdom. Very few Indians, let 
alone Westerners, would ever have an opportunity to meet and experience 
the deep authenticity and wisdom of these highly evolved renunciates. 
Satyen shares with us a rare and precious glimpse into this hidden world. 


These tales and teachings are compiled from a long interview I did 
with Satyen in March of 2015—more of a monologue actually, with a few 
excised questions and approving murmurs from me. It may be helpful to 
know that many of the references in this discussion are in the context of 


those experiences and the sadhus he met and spent time with at the 2013 
Kumbh Mela. 


¢¢¢ 


THE HOLY WORLD OF THE SADHUS 


When I was brought into the world of the sadhus, I saw something very 
interesting after being with them and living with them and eating with them 
and breathing with them, seeing the inside workings and the pecking order 
and the order of respect and how they interact with other tribal groups. 


It’s very tribal and for certain sects, certain clans, there are copious 
amounts of cannabis in the form of hashish that go around and then are 
smoked at the beginnings of readings of spiritual writings, or while just 
sitting around and hanging. These sacred gatherings are melas. Mela means 
a “coming together” where various sects and all different forms of sadhu 
traditions converge. There are astrological significances, and the melas take 
place along the banks of holy rivers like Ganga [Ganges]. 


I used to think Hinduism was very purist because I grew up in a very 
right-hand, purist, traditional Hindu family, where all forms of intoxicants 
were shunned and considered to take one away from God and from 
consciousness. So to my surprise, here I was among these holy men 
smoking copious amounts of hashish, and they offered it to me. I wasn’t 
going to turn down an offer like that in such a rare setting. Usually they 
shoo all foreigners and even other Indians away. If they invite you to smoke 
with them, it’s an invitation to an inner world. 


MY INVITATION TO THE INNER WORLD 


As I entered the world of the cannabis wisdom with them, many things 
began to open up. I was taken into a dimension where I could start feeling 
the nonverbal psychic communications among the ones who were evolved. 
I could see immediately the ones who were young or green or just wearing 
the robes but didn’t know what they were up to. The ones who were very 
conscious and awake were in the minority but they were there. These ones 


were able to utilize this plant, to somehow commune with the essence of the 
plant. 


I felt this intentionality, and when I met with those people eye to eye, 
there was a humor and a psychic exchange of incredible amounts of 
information beyond language. I realized, “Oh, my goodness, these people 
are operating on multiple levels of reality.” I had a conversation about this 
with one of their leaders. I said I thought that in Hinduism people were 
supposed to be pure. He said that you can have a person who smokes and is 
an enlightened person and a person who smokes and is not an enlightened 
person. It’s not the cannabis that makes you enlightened, it’s connecting to 
the force, communing with the essence of this plant that they worship as the 
Mother of Ganga [the Ganges River], the goddess Ganga, who represents 
this youthful goddess in the form of the river. 


There’s a story about that—of the bones of the dead bodies of some 
princes who had been burned to ashes by a sage who had gotten angry with 
them. This Ganga River was then called upon from a heavenly dimension 
and brought down to Earth. Only Shiva [the Lord of Bhang] could 
orchestrate the anchoring of that degree of energy down into the body and 
on into the Earth plane. Shiva was the conduit. He represents consciousness 
in the yogic traditions. It’s the expansion of consciousness beyond the idea 
of all polarities, such as smoking is good, smoking is bad. The key is if 
you’re in a place where you’re joining with devotion—not investigation but 
devotional flair—then what happens is that the sadhus would use it to 
commune with the spirit of the Ganga, the refreshing life force that arises 
out of our weakness, our deadness, and comes out as the phoenix energy. 


One of the aspects of Shiva consciousness is stopping the chatter of 
your mind and placing consciousness beyond the dualities. When the 
sadhus smoke cannabis they’re facing the subconscious mind and all their 
tendencies are magnified. Sloth, laziness, if that was your stuck state of 
mind, it would be magnified under cannabis. If it was loftiness and idealism 
and moral righteousness, those thoughts and states of mind would be 
amplified under cannabis. 


In the sadhu tradition the cannabis is taken with the intention of self- 
study, putting more attention on the background of the thoughts, the images, 
and the body sensations. So, a practical way to utilize cannabis is to set a 
devotional intention as lofty as you can dig up inside of you, bigger than 


what you’re used to. It should stretch you a little. You do it with a flair, a 
humor, an individual sort of Camelot expression. It can be different every 
time but it becomes a signature of you, your ritual. It can shift and change 
and be as creative as you are because it’s a living thing. 


In the yogic understanding of the nature kingdom, different plants 
aren’t looked upon as being separate. The plants don’t call themselves 
different things. We call them different names. In the dimension of the 
goddess, it’s all one living and arising and forming life force. It’s we who 
say this is a cedar tree, a birch tree, that’s grass. But it’s not—it’s one 
falling, dissolving energy constellation that goes into microparticles, then 
those particles become some other part of a macroproject called a tree. It’s 
all constantly teeming with this alive exchange that we, from our human 
perception, dial in, label, box, separate, and individuate. 


What the sadhus have realized is that if we go fully into this place with 
a joyous connection to Spirit, like “Jai Shiva! Jai Ganga! Jai Ganga Mah!” 
or “Bom Shiva!” then they light up. Bom Shiva is that freedom, the power 
of consciousness. I am. I am doing this in choice. I am a god. I’m not trying 
to get to God; I am a god. That’s the ultimate sadhu secret. The ones who 
are self-realized are the ones who say, “We are God. I am God.” 


Through working with these guys, practicing, breathing, doing yoga 
with them, doing martial arts with cannabis, what I discovered is that there 
is a very strict code among the real practitioners. It has to do with 
generosity. There was no ownership, and the elders who smoked—because 
not everyone did—were basically indifferent. If they had it, good; if they 
didn’t, fine. I remember this one Baba, Kali Yuga Tea Baba. Kali Yuga 
means “end times.” He was the end-times tea Baba. He was sustaining 
himself on nothing but chai. His body was very thin, and he had this big 
square face—a very animated, eccentric sadhu. 


So I was taken into this tent, and the man next to me said, “You like 
very unique sadhus, right?” I agreed. He then turned to one of his students, 
gestured for him to open up the flap to the back tent, and told me to come 
with him. So we followed, my group and I, and we entered this back tent, 
and all of a sudden there were rows and rows of just sadhus, renunciates, a 
totally separate area where they didn’t meet anyone. No Westemers have 
been there, no Indians have been there, no civilians, just them for row after 
row. 


I had said, “Please show me the real; I can sniff out the rest.” So this 
man took us on a journey to meet the wisdomkeepers, the real McCoys. I 
could feel his heart, this man was so clean. And he said, “Because you came 
in with an openness, you have found this, and because you’re also 
discerning, you weren’t bamboozled by other gatekeepers. You have to be 
disillusioned and keep seeking, disillusioned, keep seeking, disillusioned, 
keep seeking.” This is how it is for the first few years of the yogic journey. 
Opposites, going back and forth between feeling worthy and unworthy; I 
deserve, I don’t deserve. 


POLARIZED VIEWS OF CANNABIS 


Changing direction for the moment, in terms of the actual practice, they’re 
connecting the spirit of Shiva to the spirit of the ganja, coming into union 
by joining the masculine and feminine principles. This opens up the 
feminine centers in the body. There’s less directionality. Most people when 
smoking cannabis are less directional, more spacious. It’s a feminizing 
energy. So, for example, someone is excessively masculine and it’s burning 
them out, tiring them out. They have things like high blood pressure, 
anxiety, tension, anger, frustration—that excess masculine energy of 
utilizing the go-go-go forward mode all the time. So as a supportive energy, 
the cannabis brings the Goddess, the feminine, into the body. It allows you 
to be more spacious, with better blood flow, you can stretch better, have 
more mobility in your body, do tai chi, yoga—any of these things. 


One of the things I discovered in India and with these yogic practices 
was that there is this right-hand path, which encompasses all the positive, 
clean, raise-your-vibration forms of consciousness work. Then there are the 
more obscure left-hand schools, tantric schools, that are not focused on 
ascending, on leaving nature and going into the absolute state of spirit or 
unity or light. The left-handers are saying, “No no, it’s already here. This is 
that.” So let’s immerse ourselves in all things, follow our pleasures, our 
desires, follow our aversions and contractions, feel them fully, present them 
to ourselves, and use those as the crucible of our awakening. Find the 
Divine here, now, in the body. 


The right-hand path, all the traditional Hindu stuff we hear about, they 
shun the left-hand path. They say it’s illusionary, not real, not true yoga. If 


you really want enlightenment those are only traps along the way. Do not 
follow these lower vibrational methods that give you the false feeling of 
enlightenment, or temporary highs, or fixations into certain realms that will 
suck and dry out your energy. There’s endless talk about that. 


Then you have the left-hand schools, who say, “Don’t listen to those 
guys. They’re occupying a very narrow spectrum of life. Their assholes are 
way too tight, they’re prudish, and what they don’t understand is that all 
things are God.” Cannabis is God, your lungs getting black is God, losing 
your health is God, dying is God, your choice for all of that is God, because 
there’s nowhere to die to. You’re already eternal. So any talk of what is 
right for me, what is wrong for me, should I eat animals or not, should I 
drink wine or not, should I have sex or not, that’s my choice, and as a god I 
get to exercise that choice, as long as I’m not hurting others I know. 


So of course the point of view of the left-hand school is contrarian to 
the right-hand school and vice versa. I found out from the sadhus that 
depending on which ones you poll or speak with, you will get one or the 
other of these polarized views around cannabis. But for me the two have 
become integrated. I see them now as different paths for different times of 
life. They are different lessons we need to learn if we’re in a very stuck way 
of life. There’s no milk in it, there’s no juice left in it, the automaticity is 
really driven in and one finds it hard to break out. Then taking part with this 
countercultural move, which is ancient culture really, ancient wisdom and 
advice, well, that’s what cannabis is—it’s ancient advice coming from every 
comer of the planet, especially promoted by certain sects within yoga as 
well as within Sikhism. 


CONNECTING WITH THE CANNABIS GOD 


So how to use this plant at home? What are things one can do? Number 
one, find a devotional feminine consciousness that you can connect with 
that’s the highest to you and honor that, whatever it is, whether that be 
Mother Mary, Mother Earth, whether it be a goddess, whether it be nature 
itself or the cosmos altogether. Allow your heart to expand to include the 
widest expression of gratitude before lighting or ingesting. Have that energy 
over your cannabis. Put your hands over it; connect with it as a doorway to 


that great feminine energy, the Goddess. And then smoke and breathe, and 
when you breathe in you’re breathing in the gift of life. 


Visualize whatever you need to do but have your body be invitational 
to it. Have sacred music playing, uplifting music, quiet, nature. Keep away 
from acidic or intense rock or things like that. Stay more into the alkaline 
and softening and expanding types of music. And then you could have 
books handy that have inspired you: sacred poetry, Rumi, scripture, any 
scripture from around the world. Then read with the intention of connecting 
with the teachings, or listen to a recording of someone who inspires you. 
Connect with something higher than you. 


When you do that you’re starting to open a channel. The cannabis 
opens a channel between you and that which your attention is on. It 
magnifies the connection. It lessens the barriers, the impossibility between 
self and that expression. And this is where you bring in your intention. You 
continue to bring in your intention in a relaxed way, to magnify. You might 
think, “How can I learn, how can I become a better being, for myself and 
for the world at large?” 


Then you may find that, moment by moment, your thoughts contract 
away from that lofty expansion. But this is the practice when you smoke 
cannabis. In the sadhu tradition they would breathe and do physical yoga, 
breath yoga, mental yoga, concentration yoga, looking at certain points 
between the eyes, focusing on the pineal gland, certain types of circular 
breath, certain postural movements. 


I remember we were walking and I met these two young men who 
looked like they may have been in their late twenties or early thirties. They 
were dressed very simply. They came up to me and told us to come with 
them. They ushered us into their tent, offered blessings, then pulled out 
their chillum and passed it around. They then proceeded to give me an 
amazing class on yoga, where to place my hands to release energies as I’m 
doing certain postures. Then they, or one of them, looked around my group 
and gave each of us exact yogic prescriptions based on our body types and 
energies, just by looking at us. His presence was extremely solid and his 
compassion was palpable. He would not take donations or any kind of 
offerings from any of our people. I said, “I would love to keep in contact 
with you.” He said, “This is it.” He had no contact info whatsoever, just 
right now, except for the present moment, who he’s with is who he’s with. 


INTEGRATING THE WISDOM 


I saw uses of cannabis that were very inspiring. I was left with the feeling 
that there can be a way to utilize this sacred plant to bring us closer to 
whatever our heart’s longing is, with that intentionality. Ideally we purify 
and make our intentionality loftier than our own personal gain, even loftier 
than our personal healing, because healing is still about the self. It’s the ego 
hiding its wounds that needs healing. If you notice, there’s no end to that, in 
fact it never started. That’s the ultimate practice of the sadhu. I Am God, 
That I Am. This is the true declaration. 


When that loftiness comes in, that higher ideal, then the vibration of 
our smoking rises. This is what I learned. There is the vibration of the plant; 
the elevation to a higher dimension by one’s intention. Then there is 
transcending whether it’s good for you or bad for you. You’ve integrated the 
wisdom. It doesn’t matter. So if you’re with friends and they offer you a 
smoke, you smoke. If you’re with others who don’t, you don’t care. It’s not 
like a fix, it’s not “have to.” The genuine sadhus I saw were not dependent 
on the plant; they were transcendent of it. It’s also part of the culture, like 
smoking a cigar, or passing the talking stick. And it’s a cultural energy, as if 
the word chill comes from chillum. When you smoke out of the chillum, 
you’re chilled. 


You’re sharing this object that gets passed around from person to 
person. And of course they all have their own styles of holding it so they’re 
not touching their mouths to the pipe. They use cloth and they hold the 
chillum in various unique ways. Many of them pack it with tobacco and 
cannabis together. I requested of them, “Please only cannabis,” and they 
said, “Really, can you take it? Are you sure?” I said, “Of course, I’m from 
British Columbia.” Then they were happy to join in. It’s also a bonding 
experience to share this ritual of this plant. 


I think it’s not one-dimensional. Are there people who will abuse 
cannabis? Yes of course, just as there are people who abuse hamburgers. It’s 
not the hamburger. But cannabis? We know there are many good things 
about it. It’s freely available. It has biochemical benefits, environmental 
benefits. The list of its benefits is very long. It is literally one of the main 
plants that can turn around the condition of this planet. This is why it’s 
worshipped in cultures like that of the sadhus. They understand cannabis for 


its potent social, medicinal, spiritual, and multiple practical uses. It’s 
considered a goddess in India by the people who are in the know. 


It was only when the British colonized India that these understandings 
went underground as the demonization of the plant developed there and 
around the world at various times. That wave of thinking came into India. 
And now what I’m sharing is barely known by any Indians, let alone the 
scholars. If you go with a scholarly mind-set, they won’t even let you in 
certain doors. There’s a dimension that appears when you slip into certain 
doorways, but if you’re looking at it from an observational standpoint these 
doorways don’t open. You need to relax the dimension you’re in to be open 
to the dimension you’re not in. When you do that, these chance meetings 
happen that seem so synchronous. 


I met the head of this whole sadhu culture. He was the last sadhu they 
introduced me to. They asked, “Would you like to meet our grandfather, the 
Mahababa?” He was 113 years old. I was ushered into a small tent and saw 
this old man in the simplest cot, simpler than that of any other sadhu. His 
eyes were like, well, it was like watching the cosmos: endless. Here was 
this ancient man who had been doing yoga for a hundred years. We were 
told that he left for the woods at thirteen and began intense yoga practices, a 
hundred years living in the forest, so beyond any cannabis or no cannabis, 
just in another dimension. 


Those dimensions can open up and cannabis can support that opening. 
I like to think of it as a teacher plant and as a goddess as they do in India. 
You want to get in touch with many gods and goddesses to round you out. 
They are potentialities of being—imprints and potentialities of the 
possibilities within us. 


And so the end of it, the essence of what I learned, is that the purity of 
our intention opens the elevation of the experience with cannabis, and not 
just at the beginning of a session but during it, and then after, giving 
reverence to the experience. You take it in a reverential way with devotion 
to the life force of which the plant is a part. You then create spaces where 
celebration, heart, community, benevolence, our highest idealism can come 
out. This process can reimprint the negative imprints we have and fuel a 
revolution until it’s no longer needed. Then naturally we’ll move beyond it 
until something else comes along to give us our next life lessons. 
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Cannabis Wisdom from a Brazilian 
Ayahuasca Shaman 


Mariano da Silva 


MARIANO DA SILVA is a highly respected elder ayahuasquero from Brazil 
who was introduced to me by some friends working in the sacramental 
medicine field. He is also a passionate advocate for the revitalization of 
indigenous Brazilian communities and is actively engaged in efforts to 
further the wise and respectful use of ayahuasca in Brazil and beyond. 
Despite the complications of cannabis’s illegal status in Brazil, Mariano 
generously agreed to share his wisdom about and experience with the 
sacramental herb. I reached him at his home in the forest in Brazil and we 
spoke on Skype. 


Editor’s Note: Mariano’s mother tongue is Portuguese. I’ve attempted to 
keep the text true to his idiosyncratic manner of speaking English. 


¢¢¢ 


Stephen: It basically comes down to one encompassing question from 
which others may arise later. That question is: What do you think people 
who would read a book like this need to understand about how to make 
effective, respectful, and ultimately beneficial spiritual use of cannabis? 


Mariano: There are two kinds of liberation movements with cannabis. One 
is at the legal level, where all the research shows that cannabis is not so 
harmful. To understand more about the end of the story we need to go to the 
beginning of the story. We see that cannabis was repressed in the 1930s in 
the United States and that this was not because of the substance itself. It 
was because of the use by Mexicans and black people.~* Now, some eighty 
years later, we can see that they were wrong because there is nothing in 
cannabis that justifies the repression. 


So that is one aspect—the legal issue of freeing the plant from this 
repression. There is another point that’s not exactly about the substance 
itself. It’s about intention and the kind of use. But let’s go back a little bit 
first. Cannabis arrived in the 1960s in a big way. Until that time the young 
people were often violent and aggressive. Cannabis in that time came to 
teach more like peace. She brought another dimension about peace, about 
connection to nature. The effect was really strong because before it was 
more just alcohol, and alcohol brought the effect of violence. It was much 
heavier. Cannabis brought something much lighter, more enjoyable, much 
more sensitive in everything. It enhances sensibility. It enhances the senses. 
You see more details. You smell better. You taste better. Cannabis opens the 
perception. 


When I speak about cannabis I’m talking about a sacramental plant. 
Most of the people don’t care about that; they use it more recreationally. 
But there is sacred use and, not only sacred use but—how can I say it? For 
instance, you want to have a serious talk about something, you want to 
examine or study something that you need to be inspired for. Cannabis 
facilitates that kind of inspirational channel or intuitional channel. And then 
you can use some clairvoyance or some translucency to talk about or to 
investigate some serious thing, or to do something that you need inspiration 
for. Or you can use cannabis to meditate, to concentrate, to pray, to sing, to 
do some kind of religious practice. This is not exactly recreational use. 


But people are using a lot of marijuana in a kind of excessive way. 
They use it every day. They use it in the morning, they use it to sleep, they 
use it to wake up, they use it before eating, they use it after eating. They use 
it because they are happy, they use it because they are sad, they use it before 
sex, they use it after sex. That way they can become dependent. 


The recreational use allows addiction; same thing like the guy who 
comes home from work and always opens the fridge to get a beer. You see 
that in the movies, a very common kind of a thing, a habit, to relax let’s say. 
Many people now do the same thing with cannabis and this can create a 
kind of addiction. So the religious use, or the inspirational use let’s say, 
doesn’t allow addiction, because with addiction you don’t have the special 
effect of the herb. It starts to be common, almost normal. It loses quality. 


So it’s important not to be using it on the weekdays. The weekdays 
you are working, you have things to do, da-da-da. So, if you have an 
intermission at least of five days. Then, when you use it on the weekend, 
you have high-quality effects. That’s necessary for this kind of inspirational, 
meditation, merging-with-nature use. There are many things that cannabis 
grants with this kind of use. 


Stephen: Would you say that even if you are using the plant with intention 
and respect, as in meditation, it’s still not wise or effective to use it daily? 


Mariano: For me, in my experience, yes. It’s about consecration, because if 
you do it every night you get addicted. You’ve got the habit, you get stuck, 
you’ve got a confusion, and you lose your capability of choosing. Do I want 
to do it tonight or not? No, I have to do it now. This kind of sacred use 
needs discipline—and stop and continue and stop and continue creates the 
discipline. It’s a kind of anti-addiction discipline. Do you know what I 
mean? For example, if you use it every night, then you don’t use it, it’s 
going to be hard for you to sleep. Then you need to get used to sleeping 
with no cannabis. That’s addiction. You lose the freedom, and the freedom 
is very important for the sacred use of cannabis. Otherwise you can’t call it 
sacred use at all. 


I would also say that people should be very aware about the cannabis 
overdose. With hard drugs it’s easy to see that you are overdosing, but with 
cannabis, no. You can overdose and not feel the overdose effect so easily. 
It’s like a long-term intoxication and now there is this new danger that the 
natural use is being kind of lost because there are many new products of 
cannabis because of legalization. There are butters and candies and 
brownies. Wow, there are so many, and very strong, much stronger than the 


natural herb use. The best herbs, they’ve got about 25 percent THC. But 
now there are oils and other edible products that are 75 percent THC. So 
people should be aware of that and really find the kind of cruising speed 
you know. If you take too little and go too slow you don’t feel anything. But 
if you take too much it becomes uncomfortable and it’s unhealthy, mainly 
for the mind. The mind gets lazy. It loses real power. It loses short-term 
memory. There are many kinds of side effects. 


So I think it’s very important to take this approach that you can show 
another kind of usage that is addiction-free. That’s the way we are using it 
here. The first point is to have respect for the plant and a kind of intention 
that you need to have to show your respect in your practice. This is not a 
theoretical respect; it’s a practical respect. 


You see, we believe that all these plants have their beings. What I 
mean is that there’s a spiritual being in the plant that can teach you, that can 
bring you revelations, that can bring you healing, that can open your 
perception and expand your consciousness, that can bring you a lot of 
benefits. But you need to respect the plant. Otherwise it’s going to teach 
you in a very hard way. The use of cannabis for us is more like a 
Sacramental use. We use this plant with respect as a sacred plant, as a 
teaching plant. We use this plant more for spiritual reasons. 


We also use it sometimes when we need some high-quality time to 
address some issues. This is a very serious conversation, a healing 
conversation, a conversation to open the mind and explore realms. But to 
have this kind of special effect, you cannot use it every day. If you use it 
every day you are addicted, you see, and if you are addicted, your 
development is arrested. Instead of a liberator plant it becomes a prison 
plant. Same plant but the effect will be almost the opposite. With this plant 
you can free yourself and you can go into other realms of reality, 
transcendental realms of reality. Or you could go through the same stuff 
every day, and then come all the side effects of losing the personal power, 
getting very lazy, sleeping a lot, eating a lot—it’s the opposite effect. 


To have this respect for cannabis it’s necessary to have discipline. 


Stephen: You’ve said before that less is more. But someone else from your 
community told me that in the moment, when you’re with some of your 


inner circle, you tell them more is more, you encourage them to go for it. 


Mariano: These are special, personal situations. It’s not what I usually 
mean about that. This issue of less is more is about tolerance. If you use it 
every day, or if you use it several times—like you have some, then an hour 
later you have some more—you start to have more tolerance to the 
substance. As you have more tolerance, you need more each time. That 
happens with the hard drugs like heroin and cocaine. With a high tolerance 
the guy needs to be injecting all the time, and the effect gets really low. 


So if you take five days or seven days to do the fasting before using 
cannabis you’re going to have a very low tolerance to the substance. So a 
little bit gets you really high. That’s when less becomes more. A guy comes 
to smoke three joints and almost doesn’t feel anything. On the other hand, a 
person who does the diet has like three or four puffs and that’s more than 
enough. It could be even fewer with some of the very strong cannabis these 
days but strong things like that are not so good. Then even the second puff 
could bring problems if you don’t know what you’re doing. Better to work 
with light herbs, which are much easier to control, to maneuver. There’s a 
whole study about that, a learning process based on your own experience: 
finding a high quality, your cruising speed, the days you use it, the 
environment you use it in, the intention you use it with. 


Stephen: Can you elaborate some more in specific ways about how you use 
the plant, in what contexts? You mentioned already about exploring other 
realms of transcendental reality and engaging in higher-level conversation. 
Do you have any actual practices or rituals? 


Mariano: This comes from my personal experience. I don’t use it 
weekdays, unless there is a really strong need for that, like spiritual work or 
some healing that is necessary to do for somebody, or something else very 
special. On the weekends it’s very good because I live in the forest. I love to 
walk in the forest on the weekends and then to do some special meditations 
in the forest. It’s a transcendental effect that really opens your mind, 
enhances your perception, softens your heart more, calms you down, and 


facilitates a kind of interaction. I have a lot of respect for cannabis. But if I 
use it every day, I don’t feel this kind of effect from it anymore. 


So it needs some kind of discipline and what we call a diet, a fast, 
what is known in Spanish as a dieta. When we are going to have a special 
cannabis ceremony in the forest we do at least five days fasting, or seven 
days fasting, or nine days fasting, or fifteen days fasting from the use of 
cannabis before we are going to do a special ritual. This is a very special 
and very private ceremony with cannabis and ayahuasca in the jungle. We 
never do that in a public way because we respect the law and we don’t want 
people to think they have a green light to use marijuana in whatever way 
they want. We keep it to a private group that meets in the forest and for 
those we do those fastings. For instance, we are going to do one of these 
ceremonies in the forest in a couple of days. For the last two weeks, no 
cannabis at all. 


Stephen: When you do the ceremonies with both cannabis and ayahuasca, 
what is the combined effect like? At what point in the ceremony do you 
take the cannabis and how do the two sacraments interact? 


Mariano: The effect is like having the moon and the sun in the same sky. 
We take the first dose of ayahuasca and work for two hours. Then we take 
the second dose of ayahuasca and work for two hours more. Before we are 
going to take the third dose, we stop the ceremony and meditate for a while 
in total silence. With cannabis in this ritual, silence is a basic condition. 
Silence. Not even just external silence, but mental silence too, because 
cannabis is psychoactive. If you use it you can begin to think many things, 
imagine many things, many images come, and then you can be grabbed 
there, in a layer of illusions. So it’s very necessary to have inner silence, 
concentration, and a connection to the Divine. 


This is an entheogenic use of cannabis. We use it to connect with the 
Divine. We use it to remember and contact our divine nature and also to 
contemplate the divine aspects of nature. We merge together because 
cannabis for us is the herb of fusion. It is very important for union. It helps 
very much to unite with yourself, with God, with the Divine in nature, with 
everything. So for us it’s the herb of union. 


Stephen: Does cannabis strengthen the effect of the ayahuasca when you 
take it after you have drunk the ayahuasca? 


Mariano: Strengthen is not exactly the right word. How can I say that for 
you? It potentializes the translucent and clairvoyant effects of ayahuasca. In 
this kind of practice, the ayahuasca takes you to the top of the mountain and 
at that point the cannabis gives you wings to take off and fly in the wind. 


Cannabis also brings very much the feminine presence. Ayahuasca is 
like fire and burns so many things and purifies so many things. Cannabis 
brings comfort, tenderness, delicacy—it’s subtle, ethereal. It’s what comes 
after purification. 


For us cannabis is about the Divine Feminine. It’s about union, it’s 
about peace, it’s about compassion, tenderness. It’s like the Great Mother. 
Our intention is to take this plant back from misuse and put it at the altar of 
the Mother—consecrate the use. And that’s happening already in a general 
way because we are closing a very important cycle of cannabis 
comprehension. The origin of the repression was by politicians and it was 
not because of the herb itself. It was linked to Mexican and black people: If 
you use this marijuana it’s going to give you a wish to kill, to steal, to 
become criminal da-da-da, da-da-da. This is a myth. You know it, but most 
of the people didn’t know it for maybe two or three generations. 


Now, the next generations are about a global consciousness, and it’s 
changing. That’s why it’s liberating in several places and it’s going to 
liberate much more. You’re going to see the twenty-first century as a 
cannabis century. You’re going to see alcohol decrease. Cigarettes are 
already decreasing and cannabis is replacing them. In Boulder, Colorado, 
they already have the cannabis martini. In your happy hour you don’t need 
to drink alcohol and you have a better effect than the old martini. So you’re 
Starting to see the cultural changes. Alcohol is often used as a rite of 
passage for the young guy to prove that he’s a man, that he’s brave. He 
needs to drink a lot with his friends and da-da-da. You know, this is not so 
present anymore, at least on some levels. The cannabis came to change a lot 
of things. 


So to finish, cannabis is a sword with two edges. There’s one edge that 
if you know how to use it you can get clarity, peace, you can do other 


things, you can drive, you can handle it. There is this use. But the other 
edge of the sword is that people can smoke cannabis continuously to 
alienate themselves, to escape. 


You know, of course, Stephen, that we practice that first kind of use 
with great respect for this sacred herb. 
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Manifesting Presence 


An Interview with Two Medicine Shamans 


Stephen Gray 


SEAN HAMMAN AND STEVE DYER are two highly experienced ceremonial 
leaders and shamans who have worked extensively for many years with 
several mind-manifesting plant medicines as well as healing and awakening 
rituals that don’t involve the plants. They have a deep understanding of the 
root teaching of stillness as the gateway to unconditioned wisdom and a 
rare grasp of how cannabis can assist in letting go of the self and relaxing 
into the stillness. Before beginning the interview they suggested that we do 
what they typically do: begin with a smoke and about twenty minutes of 
silent sitting together before activating the recorder. 


Twenty minutes later... 


Moderator (Stephen Gray): Maybe you could each just start to speak 
about whatever first comes to your mind regarding how to understand this 
plant. 


Sean: We’ve talked before about whether beginners could work with the 
sacred weed. It brought up the reflection for me about what my own 
experience has been with it... as a beginner. 


I used to smoke weed many years ago but didn’t realize how to work 
with it. Then I had an opportunity to do three years of landscaping. I was 
doing gardens with a company that worked in a very Zen way. We were 
very, very particular about how we did the beds, how the grass was cut, how 
the trees were trimmed. For example, we used to get every single dry leaf 
out of the beds. 


I would have breakfast in the morning and then have a really big 
smoke with what was called a bud bomb. It’s a technique that cools down 
the smoke as it comes into you so you’re able to get a lot of smoke and 
you’re able to get really high. Then I would go out and work in the gardens. 
I would have my hands in the earth, picking up weeds, and having to be 
really present and working fast and hard while being really, really high. I 
found that this was an amazing way to step into realizing the potentiality 
within this plant because I discovered that when I had my hands in the earth 
while I was high I would become very sensitive to any thoughtforms in my 
consciousness. I would also become very sensitive to recognizing that if I 
ate any sweets or crisps or anything similar that it would take away this 
incredible experience of presence. 


So it was very beautiful working within the gardens because it gave 
me the space to see, “Oh, when I have a smoke, then it’s a really deep 
sacred space.” It’s an opportunity for me to be present through the stillness. 
And it’s an active stillness. It’s not just a stillness where you’re sitting and 
finding some stillness inside you. It’s an active stillness; being fully present 
with the experience I’m having and not giving any energy to my 
thoughtforms. So I’m engaged in activity from a place of presence, from a 
place of stillness. Then having that softening within the Santa Maria, within 
the weed, now there is spaciousness to see all the other thoughtforms that 
are around. 


Steve: Rather than as an adjunct to practices like meditation and yoga, I can 
speak much more from using it in ceremony, when I am or we are leading a 
ceremony. It’s not something I do all the time. To talk about when I 
personally have used Santa Maria, marijuana, in ceremony, it’s going to do 
its usual job of amplifying whatever is going on. 


So it’s really important, for me anyway, to have that smoke in a really 
present state, being really aware of what I’m about to step into. You know, 


where is this energy going? Because the plants give us their energy, just as 
they do when we eat them for energy for walking and so on. This energy is 
coming in and we’re feeding other aspects of our being. 


It’s this idea of being present and doing it in a conscious way. Then 
the plant knows what it’s going in there to energize for you because you 
have your intent, you’ve set the space. Then it’s supportive, whereas often 
when people are smoking in everyday life, in the ups and downs of 
everyday life, they’re amplifying the difficulty that’s happening. We don’t 
want to do that when we’re stepping into ceremony. We’re using the energy 
that the plant is giving us in a very specific way. Usually, from my own 
point of view, it’s an opening up. We often call it looking in the window. It’s 
Opening up the way we can see what’s going on in the space. Certain 
thoughtforms will become very obvious from this different place we’re now 
looking from. It becomes a tool in the right circumstances to be more 
present in the space, to be more present in more aspects of what is actually 
happening in that space. 


Sean: For people in general who wish to work with cannabis like this there 
are some operating instructions that are especially useful. It’s a recognition 
that when we smoke it’s alkalizing our system. It’s opening us up to 
universal consciousness and our system is massively alkalized. Our body is 
essential acidic, so we’re going to get cravings for fats and sugars. That’s 
the source of the munchies. When the system gets the boat rocked too much 
it sends signals to the brain that it needs fats and sugars. So then people go 
and snack on chocolates or crisps and it takes the energy away from this 
experience of presence that they’re having and takes them into a stoner, 
where now they’re ingesting the sugars and whatever else it is they’ve just 
eaten. So now they step into an acidic space. 


So when we’re working with it, it’s an alkaline. When the body gets 
cravings, one way of dealing with it is to have some Himalayan rock salt in 
a bit of water. It has most of the minerals your body needs. Having the salt 
in the water enables your body to jack up on its electrolytes. When your 
electrolytes are up your body is happy. It’s not craving any fats or sugars 
and now you’re able to be present through your experience with the plant 
for that much longer. Your body is feeling grounded and supported and 
held. So now you’re able to be even that much more present through your 


physical body while being really high and knowing yourself to be a 
multidimensional being. 


Moderator: My impression is that a lot of people aren’t able to step into 
that presence nearly as easily as you two. In terms of longer-term readiness, 
you know, they speak of set and setting, set meaning “everything you bring 
to the experience.” Both of you seem to have meditative minds so that you 
can step into that space. I’m not sure everybody can do that so easily. 


Steve: No, it’s just kind of a practice. 


Moderator: Do you think using cannabis is a good way to practice that 
skill? Or could it be best to meditate for ten years if people don’t find it 
easy to calm their minds, and then get into cannabis? 


Steve: It’s going to be different for everybody. I don’t know any rules or 
laws about that. 


Sean: In terms of general guidelines, I think if you’re going to smoke it 
then you need to smoke it properly. That is, smoke it straight, not with any 
tobacco in it, just completely straight. 


Moderator: What about with vaporizers? Do you have any experience with 
those? 


Sean: I can only speak of my own experience. If I was in pain, if I was 
going through some physical discomfort or in constant back pain or some 
other kind of physical issue, then a vaporizer would be fantastic. But I’m 
not in pain and so I’m looking at a bit of a different high. 


Steve: It’s like it’s clipped, the way sound can get clipped, where you lose 
the top and bottom ends. That, in my experience, is what happens with a 


vaporizer. It’s like you haven’t got those really high frequencies. I don’t 
know why that is, I just know that when I smoke something that’s green and 
almost alive there is a particular experience and it seems to be a broad band 
of awareness that it gives energy to. When I have it when it’s been 
processed in any other way there isn’t the same clarity. 


Moderator: Then what about oral ingestion, such as with a tea, or eating it, 
like in a brownie? 


Sean: Wonderful. [laughter all around] 


Steve: But you wouldn’t necessarily work with it like that in ceremony. It’s 
a situation where you ingest something and at some point in the next hour 
or we don’t know when, you feel the effects. The way we use it in 
ceremony is much more in the moment, and it needs to be a simple process. 
There it is and now is the appropriate time and here we go. Let’s just focus 
on the situation at hand. So the idea of having something hours before is all 
too vague. 


Moderator: What about the fact that it can potentially go a lot deeper when 
you eat it? Some of the old tantric practices from India, for example, 
involved drinking it in a bhang lassie [a traditional drink from India made 
with cannabis, milk, and a variety of spices] or whatever. With elaborate 
preparation, the tantrikas are said to reach the Divine together in that way. 


Steve: I was speaking from our point of view when we’re working. 
However, if someone is doing it in a ceremonial way and they’re ready to 
let go of everything and go and lie down, [chuckles] that’s a whole different 
picture. 


Sean: One day I had my house raided. Fortunately my friend had phoned 
me up in the early hours of the morning and said that she had been arrested 
and that she was registered as living in my house. So I hid everything 


outside in the garden but kept a big chunk of black hash, about a quarter of 
an ounce and really strong. 


I then went to bed and forgot about it in my pocket. In the early hours 
of the morning I was awakened by the police and had to let them into my 
house. They started to spin my house and | then remembered I had this 
chunk of hash in my pocket. I discreetly ate it while walking around 
showing the officers my house. 


I managed to keep it together while they were spinning the house and 
not finding anything. But as they were starting to leave, I began to feel 
something very definite happening. I then went and lay down in my bed. I 
closed my eyes and I woke up in a space where I was just space and there 
was just a huge eyeball. [laughs] 


I love eating because I feel that you can get such fantastic mileage out 
of it, especially if you go for a walk in the forest and you want to come into 
a space of introspection. Eating quite a substantial amount and walking in 
nature is really superb. That’s the one time I find I can eat all kinds of stuff 
and not have to worry about acidifying my system. It seems to work very 
differently when you’ve eaten it. It doesn’t affect your high at all when you 
eat other things. 


Going back to our earlier discussion about how people handle the 
plant, if you just step into it once, then you step into an experience with it. 
People often use it to escape self-reflection. They smoke it and for a brief 
moment everything just stops. Everything goes quiet and still and they step 
into that experience where it just doesn’t matter anymore. And then they 
have a craving to have some more. That’s when the addiction comes in 
because now they want to experience the experience again. 


Steve: Whatever is close to you at that moment is going to get amplified. 
That’s why it’s really good to clear your head before smoking. Just sit and 
have a few moments of quiet and then step in from there. It just really 
makes sense to do that. 


Moderator: I’ve noticed that you seem to be tuned into the particular plant 
material you’re dealing with and the differences from one to another. Can 
you elaborate on that? 


Steve: I think most people know that the different plants you engage with 
all have their own personalities. With some of them we say it has legs 
because five or six hours later you’ve just gone through the night in 
ceremony on this particular plant and it’s worked really well. And then 
other stuff really doesn’t have the energy. 


Sean: To answer that I’ll share a story of someone who came and worked 
with us. We’ll call him Anil for this occasion. [laughter; clearly an inside 
joke with the two of them] When we first met Anil he had some weed he’d 
grown in his house. He gave us the smoke and it became immediately 
apparent what kind of process he was having by the experience we were 
now having with his weed. It was a really clear reflection of the 
consciousness of the person who had grown it. 


So we had a conversation with him at that point about where he was 
with his current level of consciousness. Then some time elapsed, maybe 
about a year. He had done some work by then and grown some more weed. 
We smoked it again and ended up giving him a real bollocking because he 
was still in the same place he was a year earlier. So yeah, when we smoke 
weed, we feel it’s really important that we know who has grown it, what 
kind of consciousness they have, whether they’re in a _ duality 
consciousness, and how it is that they’re expressing their experience. The 
weeds that have been the most lovingly grown are the most gorgeous ones. 


Moderator: Are you generally able to know the source of the plant you’re 
working with? 


Sean: Usually she finds us. There’s a relationship. There are times when 
she’s available and times when she’s not. I don’t use her at all when she’s 
not available like that. 


Moderator: Do you go through times when you don’t use the plant at all, 
like weeks at a time? 


Both: Yeah. 


Steve: Months at a time. 


Sean: We tend to use the plant when we’re working [as ceremonial 
leaders]. There’s a quality of relaxation with it while we’re working. 


Steve: And it really does amplify whatever is going on, which if you 
haven’t noticed it, you will now. If there’s some fear in the air or something 
it suddenly becomes really obvious. 


Sean: Sometimes when we go into the session, like in a recent ceremony, I 
had the smoke and then realized there were a lot of thought-forms around 
among the participants. It was like an all-encompassing thoughtform. 
Having seen that, it made it easier to express that to everybody at the 
beginning of the session—that these thoughtforms can be all-encompassing. 


At one moment you won’t be experiencing anything different and then 
suddenly you’re stepping into an experience where everything is completely 
changed and now you’re having this all-encompassing thoughtform. There’s 
no space between you and it and you’re completely locked in this process 
with it. Working with the smoke makes it much easier for us to recognize 
and then express to the participants the nature of the thoughtform so that 
when they step in [to the medicine space], they’re stepping in with 
awareness. The cannabis helps us see all that more clearly. It gives a much 
deeper sensitivity to the thoughtforms that are present in the environment of 
the ceremony. 


Steve: And sometimes when the energy is really clear and really buzzing, 
it’s quite phenomenal the different energies that are out there—beings or 
whatever you want to call them. The smoke makes it easier to connect with 
some of those beings. 


Moderator: You’ve periodically spoken about noticing beings at the 
ceremonies that, for example, are ancestors of the land. Have you ever felt 
an identifiable spirit of the cannabis plant? People often speak about the 
spirits of entheogenic plants, like Mother Ayahuasca and so on. 


Sean: You’re talking about Santa Maria. 


Steve: I think Santa Maria appears to a lot of people within the pathways 
that are working with Santa Maria. 


Moderator: Can you say anything about how cannabis works in 
conjunction with other plants? 


Steve: I think the key thing to say is that it amplifies. But I would always 
say, have the other plant first because that’s the energy that you’re wanting 
to step into. 


Sean: Unless you’re going to work with two plants and don’t know the 
nature of one of the plants. (The other plant is the weed.) If you’re going to 
step into the other plant for the first time, then it’s useful to smoke the weed 
first, to do a little sit. That way you can get some sense of what you’re 
about to step into. 


Steve: Then there are other times when you just wouldn’t use cannabis 
because you’re going to be doing something else with another plant. It all 
comes down to what’s actually going on—what your intent is. It’s adding an 
extra energy and if you’re exploring working with a particular plant then 
that’s what you’re working with. 


Moderator: Coming back to this question about the source of the plant 
material, it can’t be easy for most people to have access to that information. 
Would you recommend people try to grow their own more? 


Steve: It’s not like you always know exactly where it’s come from but 
sometimes you have a good relationship with the person it’s come from. 
Certain people you know wouldn’t dream of offering you something that 
they didn’t know was of a fine quality. Trying to define fine quality is like 
trying to define what constitutes a beautiful flower. They’re all different 


shapes and colors. It’s easier to say what doesn’t work. Like flowers or 
human beings they’re all beautiful in different ways. But sometimes there 
are characteristics to a plant that just don’t feel comfortable. I’m sure it’s 
down to the way it’s been grown, the energy that it’s grown with. 


Sean: [I’ve noticed with some commercially grown weeds that the first 
thoughtform you usually encounter is the one of paranoia and the moment 
you energize that thoughtform it becomes real. So it’s having to contend 
with a different level of thoughtforms. 


Steve: For sure. The plant will have absorbed the energy of where it’s been 
grown, who has been looking after it. 


Sean: We have some friends who just grow for ceremonial use. That’s an 
incredible experience. 


Moderator: So before we wrap it up and turn off the recorder, can you 
think of anything else that could be useful for people to understand about 
how to work with this plant in an effective way? 


Sean: Yeah, one of the issues that comes up around smoking is that most 
people who start to smoke usually end up smoking it in a joint with tobacco. 
In the United Kingdom that’s really common. Lots of people get into 
smoking hashish with tobacco. I’ve also seen in this country, [Canada] lots 
of people mixing tobacco and cannabis in their joints. 


There’s this thing with the third eye, the pineal gland. The pineal 
gland, our third eye, is that seat of our insight and our illumination. It’s that 
place where our soul leaves our body. Within the pineal gland we have the 
seat of our soul and the place where our DMT is. It has an impenetrable 
wall around it and doesn’t allow anything in except the proteins that feed it. 
Nicotine has a very similar molecular structure to the proteins that feed our 
third eye. So every time we have a smoke of tobacco the nicotine goes 
straight into our third eye and closes down the shop. Now, every time we 
have some weed with tobacco we’re having a contraindication, because on 


the one hand we’re having this experience where we’re opening ourselves 
up to universal consciousness and at the same time we’re closing down the 
shop and putting a lid on what’s happening. 


So we’re having the contraindication and now there’s the space for 
lots of thoughtforms to come in. It’s like an experience of schizophrenia 
because now the person is just swinging from one polarity to another one— 
peak states mixed with suppression. We’ve actually seen a lot of people 
come to our ceremonies who have been really damaged and it’s come about 
through mixing weed with tobacco. 


Moderator: Do you think the world would be a saner, gentler place if more 
people made use of cannabis in their lives? 


Steve: I have no idea. I would say that an awful lot of people who are 
smoking cannabis are having difficulty with it. It’s like we said—it’s going 
to amplify whatever is featuring in their life when they smoke. So it’s not 
about the plant. The plant’s just giving the energy. 


The central question is, Is it feeding what it is you want to be feeding 
in your life? Or are you somehow just feeding it? Are your outward external 
manifestations shutting down because all your energy and attention is being 
given to the plant? That’s the other extreme, the other end of it, and that’s 
not healthy. It’s definitely a question of how it’s being used. 


Sean: It’s quite interesting that when you meet people who smoke it 
straight, they’re usually pretty level-headed people. They’re usually pretty 
grounded. You can have a conversation with them about what’s actually 
going on. But then most people don’t like to smoke it straight; they want to 
mix it with something, such as with tobacco as I mentioned. 


If they smoke it straight, now they have to die. There’s a death 
involved. This is the opportunity within it because many people don’t know 
stillness through the weed. They don’t realize that the stillness requires 
having to die through it and step through the veil. 


Moderator: So would a ceremonial container situation be quite helpful for 
a lot of people in that way? 


Sean: We’re initiating people into a life practice, whether we’re working 
with them with ayahuasca or with iboga, or whether they’re just coming and 
sitting with us. We can also do this exact same practice with the weed, using 
it as the sacrament. It’s the same experience. In a lot of ways cannabis is 
like ayahuasca because it can be quite ungrounding and quite celestial. It 
can take you into your head, into thoughtforms. It pushes you to that place 
where the only choice you have is to be present for yourself. It’s an 
absolutely wonderful opportunity. 


We’ve had a real taste of working with people and introducing them to 
smoke, seeing them go straight into the death with the weed alone, and then 
being able to speak about their relationship with that death while they’re 
there. When they see it, it just falls away and all that’s left is the experience. 


This is how I see the weed. I don’t really see it as Santa Maria where 
you smoke it and invoke the Spirit. I feel that I’m just relaxing into an 
experience—the deeper relaxation into that which already is, as opposed to 
tapping into some kind of plant spirit and getting into some sort of 
conversation. 


Moderator: As you say, it’s a wonderful opportunity to experience ego 
death and relax into what is. Seems like a fine place to leave it. Thank you 
very much, gentlemen. 
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Santa Maria and Ayahuasca 


A Commingling of Sacramental Medicines 


Francisco 


FRANCISCO is an experienced and deeply immersed apprentice ayahuasca 
practitioner. Presently Francisco is working with a group to enable a 
protected and effective experience of the sacred medicines within a safe 
container space for new people seeking the path, according to the traditional 
ways as established in South America, and Brazil in particular. 
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PRODUCTIVE VERSUS PROBLEMATIC USES OF SANTA 
MARIA 


I’d like to begin by saying that we can address both the positive and 
productive use of the sacred plant Santa Maria, as well as warning of some 
potential dangers. More specifically as it relates to the commingling and 
combined use of sacred medicines within ceremonies, there are usually two 
divergent positions according to each group’s comfort levels. On the one 
hand you have a more purist or orthodox segment who believe that the use 
of another sacramental plant such as Santa Maria deviates from the core 
initial formats created by the original leaders and shamans for ayahuasca 
ceremonies. In the opposite camp, you have an evolution of ceremonies and 


environments within which the use of Santa Maria is a very accepted plant, 
and one that is contributing to and enhancing the overall experience of these 
ceremonies. 


However, one can argue that in all cases we need to be watchful about 
any potential breakdowns of the disciplined usage of the sacrament, and 
especially the spiritual discipline part. There need to be good guidelines for 
the framework within which it is used as part of spiritual ceremonies. This 
includes aspects such as the frequency of its use, the general intention for 
its use, and how it is used within ceremony. 


I’ve been around the use of Santa Maria both within the context of the 
ayahuasca ceremonies, as well as around and outside of them within the 
overall community. In fact, I was already familiar with using Santa Maria 
before coming across ayahuasca. Others that I know within the community 
got their first exposure to the Santa Maria plant only after they had become 
involved with ayahuasca. 


It’s important to note that the plant has different effects for different 
people. One aspect of that concerns potency. Usually we tend to discount 
the power of Santa Maria because it’s known as a substance that can be 
used recreationally, and of course it can be. With medicines like ayahuasca 
and other similar, powerful sacramental and psychedelic medicines, one 
never thinks of them as substances for “just having fun.” But because we do 
often see Santa Maria that way, we tend to discount how powerful and 
sacred it is. So just as ayahuasca consumption might be problematic for 
some people, for example with certain psychological conditions, the same 
applies to Santa Maria. 


I’ve had eye-opening experiences of how hard an impact Santa Maria 
has had on some people, both with casual use and even when used in a 
sacramental ceremony. It has to do with how one’s mind is able to cope 
with it. Some people naturally tend toward experiencing anxiety or paranoid 
feelings, which can be strongly heightened with Santa Maria. A person’s 
not being able to cope with those enhanced experiences in the moment 
could create a negative impact. 


I like and sometimes use the term amplifier to describe Santa Maria’s 
effect. Depending on the mood and mind-set at the time, under the plant’s 
influence, you can have such a strong present moment. With the right 
thoughts and the right context, one might want to use it in a creative way 


for writing; composing music; or doing X, Y, and Z, and it can have really 
good effects. But for somebody else, trying to handle that incredible amount 
of vibration with an increased focus in the present moment might be 
overwhelming and unachievable, thus leading to the kind of negative 
impact I just described. 


Respect and discipline are two key terms to keep in mind. Respect 
refers to the context in which one uses Santa Maria, and discipline refers 
more to the frequency of use. Some people might be able to use the plant 
more frequently without the same impact, although I would caution those 
individuals—and I put myself in that category—not to get too complacent. 
Maybe for you it’s easier to absorb and you can use it more productively 
and you come to think you don’t need any discipline at all in terms of 
frequency. But one way to observe the difference in Santa Maria’s effects 
and benefits is to simply lay off for some time. When you return, you’ ll 
often notice how powerful an effect the sacred herb can have. 


CEREMONIAL AND NONCEREMONIAL USES 


We can now talk about the use of Santa Maria both within an ayahuasca 
ceremony and outside such a ceremony. Outside of the ceremonies, I would 
like to think that even if you’re using it on a personal basis and in your 
“normal” time, you would still meet the plant with the right intention and 
attitude. For example, when we use Santa Maria during the ayahuasca 
ceremonies, silence and the calming of the mind and environment around 
the participants are of utmost importance. It would be good to replicate that 
approach as much as possible in individual use outside the ceremonial 
context. 


In the ceremonies, before consuming the Santa Maria, our people will 
usually offer a quick prayer and be in a meditative moment. Ultimately, 
they are just showing respect and putting an intention toward the connection 
that comes through the plant’s use. I’m not a purist about this, and don’t 
mean to imply that there’s something wrong with using it in a casual, social 
environment with some good friends at the right occasion. There aren’t 
definitive black-and-white rules for that. It’s more about the state of mind 
that you bring to the situation. 


There’s another aspect to the issue of frequency of use. I’ll speak 
about that in the context of a group like ours. More and more in recent 
months and years, there has been a growing conversation about the whole 
subject of the “holy diets.” This is really the same conversation that is 
associated with the cleansing and purity of our various chakra centers. So 
again, even if you’re in the category of those who have a better match of 
mind-set and personal characteristics in regard to your interaction with 
Santa Maria, for good balance it can still be important from time to time to 
go through those dietas—the breaks, the fasting from the plant, and 
everything that comes as a result of that. 


Sometimes you might do a shorter fast. For example, if I work during 
the week I might prefer to wait until the weekend when I can have a better 
setting, maybe get out into nature, or make use of it during my creative 
time. On other occasions, you may be preparing for a major spiritual 
ceremony with the ayahuasca and you’|l do a longer fast from Santa Maria, 
maybe ten days, or even three weeks, depending on each occasion. We’ve 
been much more disciplined about that in the recent past, which wasn’t 
necessarily always the case. In the larger community, I’m also happy that 
I’m hearing more and more about that kind of respect and discipline than I 
did a few years ago. I’m seeing that at all levels, from the new people right 
up to the elders. 


A CLOSER LOOK AT THE CEREMONIAL SETTING 


Pll speak now in more detail about the use of Santa Maria within our 
ayahuasca ceremonial setting. [I’ve been involved in two kinds of 
ceremonies where we’ve used Santa Maria. In one version, when the focus 
is on the main ceremonial sacrament, ayahuasca, Santa Maria isn’t 
consumed prior to the ceremony. You want to begin clearheaded and with 
the primary focus on the ayahuasca ceremony in which you’re participating. 
In such occasions, it would usually be only at a later stage of the work that 
we might have Santa Maria step in as well and complement the rest of the 
ceremony. This might happen roughly around two-thirds of the way through 
the formal part of the ceremony as we’re starting to shift into a different 
phase, moving toward the closing or landing phase. That whole formal 
ceremony typically lasts five or six hours and sometimes longer. 


Generally speaking, for us it’s appropriate to use Santa Maria in an 
ayahuasca ceremony in this way as long as you’re in an environment where 
you can openly and comfortably consume the Santa Maria and you know 
you’re in a select group where everybody is of the same mind-set and 
everybody is open to it. This doesn’t mean that everybody there is expected 
to use the Santa Maria, just that everybody is okay with others partaking of 
it. Again, we want that to be done in a silent, group meditative phase where 
the objective is not only calm between all members, but also each one 
within him or herself. 


That approach is driven by the view that this might allow one to start 
comprehending some of the messages and insights one has just experienced 
with the ayahuasca. This goes hand in hand with the meditation and the 
calming and it’s also a heightened experience when done collectively. 
Everybody in the ceremony is already trying to connect with the same 
divine source and the same vibrations and that can create a group dynamic 
that’s happening one step above all of us, so to speak. In the right occasion, 
I’ve sometimes felt that the Santa Maria can help people to better settle in 
and relax body and mind. That is sometimes harder to attain when you’re 
under the full strength of the ayahuasca by itself. 


So in those moments there can be an opening because you’re now 
calmer physically and more present in your mind and in your heart. As a 
result, there can be an ease that allows the vision to open further to finish 
processing the experiences and everything that’s been going on around you. 


In most of the other cases, Santa Maria will be reserved for use only 
after the ceremony has ended. To clarify, while the formal part of the 
ceremony is closed, the overall spiritual ceremony is not yet finished. There 
have been times when the ceremony was in the forest, and once everything 
was Officially finished, we had the participants walk to a convenient spot to 
get comfortably seated in a group circle. Then we go into a meditative state 
again in order to use the Santa Maria. Most of the time in that context, we 
tell people that this is a good opportunity to reflect back on the spiritual 
work they’ ve just done. 


Another context where we’ve used Santa Maria in a sacramental way 
has been where it has actually been the main or sole medicine used. In my 
experience this has usually been motivated by the lack of availability of the 
primary medicine, ayahuasca. In that circumstance we’ve experimented 


with using the Santa Maria as a respected and sacred substitute, for lack of a 
better word. But we conduct the entire ceremony in exactly the same way as 
we would have if we’d been using the ayahuasca—the same protocol and 
format, the same prayers to open, the same schedule. We might also select 
specific songs and prayers that are more tuned to honoring the Santa Maria 
medicine and its energy, singing about the plant in that way to better bring 
such vibrations in. 


I’ve often been impressed with how powerful these ceremonies have 
turned out to be, with moments where the force is almost indistinguishable 
from the usual experience one feels with ayahuasca. In general, when we 
use the Santa Maria within the ayahuasca ceremony, it’s via smoking it. 
When we use it as a replacement for the ayahuasca, it’s a combination. We 
prepare a drink similar to the way the Indians in India make it in a bhang 
lassie mix. 


There are two purposes to this. One is that we’re replicating that part 
of the ceremony where one is taking the ayahuasca brew and drinking it. 
We also think it’s better to be conservative about the amount one drinks so 
that’s there no overdosing where one has to wait a while until it goes out of 
one’s system. We balance that out during the meditation by having the 
smoking available as well so that there can be an individual adjustment and 
tailoring based on how much the effects are being felt. 


There’s also a feeling of union with the group in a circle while the 
smoke is passed around in a respectful way. As this is done, everyone prays 
and meditates in silence, which tends to heighten the entire experience 
because everybody is acting within the same vibration. As I said, some 
ceremonies we conducted this way were really powerful. The first couple of 
times I could hardly believe that with Santa Maria such a major experience 
could open up like this. 


Regardless of whether or not one is involved in any kind of formal 
ceremonial or religious context using Santa Maria, it’s important to 
recognize that, as in other powerful sacramental medicines, portals may be 
opening. Some people naturally have heightened sensitivities to all the 
energies surrounding us. Most things can be broken down to a wavelength 
and we’re perceiving a tiny percentage of this super-wide spectrum. What 
we’ ve seen is that through the use of these sacred medicines there can be an 
opening to perceiving more of that. So whoever is using Santa Maria should 


be aware of that potential impact. Maybe they can do a self-study of what 
this impact is. Am I consistently feeling more reserved and anxious and 
paranoid? Is that a tendency I have even without the use of Santa Maria? If 
so, with the heightening effects of the plant maybe I need to adjust it, or 
avoid using it in certain contexts. 


For others, of course, things can open up in beneficial ways. How 
many examples are there of creative people who say they received critical 
information in a dream or something similar—including scientists who have 
come up with some of the most important discoveries the world has ever 
known? These are the other vibrations and energies we speak of, no matter 
what kind of language you put it in, whether we deem these energies to be a 
muse, an angel, or whatever. With Santa Maria there is such a huge realm of 
possibilities. We try to give guidelines and suggestions to allow people to 
improve their tool chest and create a conducive environment and mind-set. 
If this was something for which we could create a how-to guide, that would 
be a whole different ball game, but that’s not the case with sacred individual 
experiences. There are many right answers. 


BALANCE IS KEY 


It’s really about having the balance, the respect, and the discipline for the 
use of Santa Maria—for each individual to be conscious of how it affects 
them, how it’s right for them, simply because that’s really a personal recipe. 
What is good for me might not be good for you, although the basic 
fundamentals pretty much apply to everyone. 


For the broader set of people out there who use the plant primarily in a 
recreational way and might not be involved in other kinds of ceremonies, or 
might not consider themselves spiritual or religious, nevertheless it’s still 
good for them to analyze it with that same kind of view I’ve described here. 
The aim is for Santa Maria to be productive in their lives, to enhance their 
lives. You don’t want it to be something that makes you more lazy, causes 
you to overeat regularly from the munchies, react in an anxious way, harbor 
depressed feelings, and so on. Even with people who are less affected in 
those ways, you can consume too much too long, and you might find out 
that you’re getting a bit irritated, or your sleep is affected, or whatever else 
it might be. 


So like many other things, balance is key, and the more balance, the 
better the experience, as much as you might be tempted to want so much of 
it because it’s such a good thing, like chocolate or any other pleasurable 
experience you might want to keep coming back to. Sometimes less is 
more; less meaning “less frequently.” Otherwise there can be a diminishing 
return phenomenon. That can also apply to each encounter with the plant. 
The first puff or two may take you most of the way and several more puffs 
may only strengthen the effect that little bit more. 


To keep that in perspective, however, I should say that sometimes 
within a specific ceremony when we’re having a session with Santa Maria, 
we might be encouraged to take the “more is more” approach in order to go 
deeper and really make the connection as strong as possible. But again, I’ ll 
remind you that we would always do that in a silent meditative way and 
with a definite sacramental focus. 


To finish up, I’ll say a few more words about the use of Santa Maria in 
ayahuasca ceremonies and in combination with other medicines in general. 
It needs to be done carefully and with consideration not to completely break 
down whatever has been the original format and intention. We in these 
newer cultures tend to want to step into things and modify and tailor them 
to exactly how we’d like them to be. But in that way you can also lose the 
proper purpose and power. As well, when you start thinking that you’re an 
expert, you can lose the required humility that comes with the teachings of 
these medicines. 


On the other hand, a little bit of innovation and evolution is also 
natural and okay sometimes because it shows openness and progression. 
Without some of that we can be stuck in rigid, unchanging structures. For 
example, often in our ceremonies, let’s say when we have a different 
culture, or the natives of a different community are involved—whether it’s 
the same medicine or a related sacred medicine being used by one party or 
the other—it’s okay to commingle the medicines. But we always remember 
who and what we are and how we do our things so that we don’t get lost. 
And it’s just as important for the other party to not get lost and to remember 
to do what they know in following the ways of their sacred traditions. 


Ultimately, it’s important for people in those situations to be open- 
minded. I’ve seen where we come into the space of a sacred ceremony and 
everybody is respectful of the ayahuasca and they uphold the values and 


principles that are the foundation for why we do this and receive these 
teachings. Otherwise, when exposed to another plant medicine such as 
Santa Maria, some of those people will become full of judgments about it 
and divisions get created. 


As we understand it, these medicines are meant to bring union and are 
not supposed to create divisions. For that it takes both openness and a 
firmness and respect about where you are in regard to how all of this is 
blended together. As long as the intentions are good, a respectful attitude is 
maintained, and one follows certain good guidelines, the results can be 
productive and healing for everyone involved. 
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The visible world is no longer a reality 


and the unseen world is no longer a dream. 


WB. YEATS£ 


A TOOL FOR THOUGHT AND A WAY OF THINKING 


Cannabis is our oldest friend and teacher, our ally on this Earth. As food, 
fiber, and pharmacy, its uses parallel human needs. Pot and people evolved 
together, as reflected in our endo-cannabinoid system, a body-wide network 
of cannabislike molecules that promotes homeostasis at every level of 
biological life, “sub-cellular to the organism, to the community and 


beyond.”2 Homeostasis is equilibrium, all systems go, the harmony of yang 
and yin. The mind works by projection and reflection; in the mind, 
homeostasis is allowing reflection, bringing consciousness to the process. 
Knowing the mirror is understanding the technology: What you perceive in 
another is what you believe about yourself. Fear is projection, but so is 
beauty. All the beauty you can perceive in the world is also in you. The 
Golden Rule is reflection: the reason to do unto others is because they are 
yourself. The experience of pot—the dishabituation of thought, the 
breakdown of habits of mind—is inseparable from the insights gained 
therein. You will feel what you need to feel, whether you want to or not. 


Pot gave us the basic tools to be human—the ideas as well as the 
materials. Cannabis is the most widespread and easiest to grow of all 
beneficial plants. Consider hemp. Can your psychedelic do this? 


Hemp is the most nutritious and most productive seed-oil crop. A 
single acre produces forty-five tons of hemp seeds, a complete vegetarian 
protein. They yield over three hundred gallons of hemp-seed oil, also a 
biodiesel fuel. By-products: three tons of high-protein flour; six tons of bast 
fiber (for rope, lace, and ultrathin paper: rolling papers and Bible pages); 
twenty-five tons of hurds (the remaining coarse fibers) for every grade of 
paper and composite building material. One acre. Hemp doesn’t require 
fertilizer or pesticides and it improves the soil it grows in. The banning of 
hemp may be the bigger story; the prohibition of pot just a smokescreen. 


China was “the Land of hemp and mulberry.” The Chinese worshiped 
the Hemp Maiden, goddess of longevity and protector of females. Hemp 
seeds alone provided nutrition during famine. Ma is the root of many early 
words like rub, grind, stone, numb, and waste. The Chinese ideogram 
depicts male and female under the roof of a drying hut; the yang and yin of 
nature in the shelter of human culture: the garden. Canvas powered human 
exploration, from the sails of ships to the fabrics of artwork. Clothing was a 
technology of survival. 


CANNABIS: CULTURE AND COUNTERCULTURE 


We call it Cannabis sativa now (not the M-word)—but what does sativa 
mean? “Cultivated.” Cannabis is likely the first cultivated plant—a cultured 


weed, a paradox. Cultivation is the biological root of culture—the 
intersection of man and plant for the good of both, the cooperation and 
interaction of the human and vegetable kingdoms. 


This begs the spiritual question: How do we feel about living in the 
garden, being taken care of, being held? Can we allow ourselves the 
balance of that perfect weakness? That, too, is homeostasis. Our connection 
with cannabis is one of the few forces countering the current cancer of 
yang, the great masculine and testosterone imbalance threatening our world 
today. 


Nomadic cultures revered pot as a tool for change—an un-settler. Its 
revelation of the habitual and cultural can alter self-perception and social 
identity, making it inherently subversive to established ways of thought and 
government. Its roots are deep underground; its culture renamed 
“counterculture.” 


Pot is basic information from nature, like following the seasons and 
learning the solstices. Any religion that doesn’t recognize the sun, moon, 
and Earth is suspect. Culture that denies natural facts of spheres and cycles 
as embodied in the feminine is not worthy of the name. The sun—source of 
light and energy: it is round, it comes and goes, there is dark and light. A 
poetic understanding of the heavens (astrology) works, and so does 
quantum physics. Everything is applicable, by experience or analogy. What 
astronomers know is also useful to the shaman, and vice versa. No one who 
has considered the objects of the sky or looked to the sea’s horizon would 
ever think the world was flat. Nature is round and enchanted, reality is 
magic and changing. These truths are observable at every level, from atoms 
to the farthest galaxies. Science will always find what it has tools to see, 
and will confirm what we already know about space, time, and the infinite. 
All nature has these qualities: ineffability and unity. And it includes you: 
your body is your self in nature. How you hold and treat your physical body 
reflects your own nature, and how you see nature. 


Western monotheism arose from barren deserts where the gods did not 
provide. The garden was a story of loss and blame, the creation myth of 
self-judgment. The received myth was the weakness and shame of women. 
We all got kicked out—and it was the women’s fault. The denial of yin 
begins here. The realities of sexuality, particularly female sexuality, were 
hidden from the consciousness of the culture. The body and the feminine, 


the whole and the holy, were demonized. Sex was removed from love, and 
vice versa. Pot was replaced with wine and incense, priests put on the habits 
of witches and wise women. The pope still wears a dress. 


Family is our first model of community. Our myths begin with the 
father throwing out his children, and follow with brothers killing brothers. 
Grievances are intractable, and the father has absolute power. (You know 
where to look for abuse in this family.) Deceit and violence are the way 
things work—so the stories tell. There was no “knowledge of good and 
evil.” It arose from the creation of an unforgivable act: the use of a plant, 
the wisdom of Mother Nature. Original sin is the snake’s plot for getting the 
garden to himself—the yang conspiracy and the birth of the drug war. 


CANNABIS AS INFORMATION 


We hold these truths to be self-evident. As Joan Bello has said, “Medicinal, 
recreational, and sacramental use of cannabis are actually identical. To be 
healthy is to be happy is to be holy.” Rituals of dance, trance, and chant, 
facilitated by cannabis and other plants, were not just aesthetic or 
recreational—they were therapy and sacrament. A moment of ecstasy can 
convey wisdom and unity via the organic bond of love. A technology of 
survival, love is to give without expecting anything in return. What kind of 
business model is that? And how have we treated our partner in time? We 
have shunned her and stopped listening. We have banned, burned, and 
beaten her from her place in the world. 


Pot endured Prohibition in the guileless recreational mode. 
Throughout time the artist/musician was connected to the shaman, the witch 
doctor. Since banning, pot has been tied to music and to musicians: to jazz, 
beatniks, folk, Dylan, the Beatles. Mass-produced and electric, they sprang 
up from underground and took over the world. The people’s psychedelic 
and the people’s music kept the spirit of the garden alive. 


Like information and music, pot tends to be free . . . or at least cheap. 
Underground she became stronger, cloned herself, got electrified and 
commodified in her Faustian bargain to survive, mainlining from the grid, 
still reflecting us whether we want to see or not. Piracy is one word, and 
open-source is another. Pot and music are inherently open-source, and the 


reason they are and should be freely available is that they are helpful to 
people seeking to be “healthy, happy, and holy.” It is unnatural that things 
work less well and cost more. Napster was popular and revolutionary 
because it was a natural use of the technology; old-fashioned TV ads, 
forced on us in many websites, are the antithesis—a backward, 
dysfunctional, and ineffective use of high technology. Culture and 
technology devolve when information is controlled. 


The washtub bass, the simplest folk instrument to make, provides the 
bottom end, the beating heart of the song. But the iconography of the 
hillbilly gutbucket is so strong that anyone who approaches one feels the 
joke. These are its secrets: it is cheap to make and anyone can play; 
everybody is a star; it’s not about being rock-star famous, but about having 
a role. So the washtub is shunned as backwoods and dumb, along with the 
hillbilly-peasant-pagan-heathen who plays it. The world of the book and the 
law, the world of the father that overturned wise women and weeds, threw 
out their music too. 


Music is the language of the body and heart. In Asian languages, the 
word for mind is the word for heart. The abstract phonetic alphabet—a 
relatively recent technology that spread westward from Phoenicia less than 
four thousand years ago—is the language of the mind. Heart consciousness 
is a victim of this move from the acoustic to the visual, from yin to yang. 
The heart is blind; its sense is resonance. The mind has separated from our 
body, our self in nature. Nature is everything or nothing; the spiritual 
resides in the mundane. When did the world become mundane? When did 
Earth become dirty? 


You can’t have spirit without sky and Earth, the breath that flows 
between. Yang and yin arise and retreat together. A culture of prohibition, 
paranoia, and repression creates the demand for spiritual and physical 
rebalance. Inherent in this is that it can’t be kept down. Since Prohibition, 
pot has gone from the humble herb of the jazzman to America’s number one 
cash crop, an unintended consequence of protecting industry from hemp. 


COMMERCIAL CONTRA SACRAMENTAL 


In the world of drugs, the commercial has functionally usurped the 
sacramental. We get drugs as recreation and medication; holy and whole, 
not so much. We separate foods and drugs, but in nature they are along a 
spectrum with no clear lines. Herbs and spices, coffee, cocoa, poppy, and 
sugar all fall in a gray area, and cannabis too. The attraction is beyond 
nutrition, toward taste and healing, aesthetics, and medicine. And they are 
all colored by the history of capitalism, state or religious control, and have 
factored in wars, the development of trade routes, imperialism, and slavery. 


The word drug simply means “dried” in Dutch. An herb was dried to 
increase potency, to lighten it for transport. Brandewjin is Dutch for 
“burned wine”—water was boiled out of wine to reduce it for shipment to 
the new world. But on the other shore the water was never added back into 
it—they enjoyed, and sold, the stronger brandy. Distilled liquor was called 
rectified—rightened—and what remained was its “spirit.” Joylessness— 
death of spirit—drives the sale of alcohol. Rum, sodomy, and the lash: 
slogan of the imperialist British navy. As Thomas Jefferson said, “No 
nation is drunken where wine is cheap; and none sober, where the dearness 
of wine substitutes ardent spirits as the common beverage.” Refined drugs, 
from whiskey to Oxycontin to crack, facilitate profit and addiction. The 
ways and means of making money on drugs are the very bones on which 
the body of capitalism hangs. 


Addiction is the perfect business model. Sixty percent of alcohol in the 
United States is sold to addicts—alcoholics or “problem drinkers,” who 
consume an average of ten drinks per day. The market’s goal of profit is 
indifferent to outcomes, to the harm to the community. Selling weapons and 
chemicals and booze is no different from selling anything else. That is 
growth without heart, without reason—cancer—and it will eventually kill 
the body. 


George Orwell defined economic liberty as “the right to exploit others 
for profit.” The “free market” is not free—it depends on the particular 
structure of our community to work. Western individualism is a myth; like 
master and slave, exploitation is still a dependent relationship. Trump-like 
dealmakers enjoy their success only while on the shoulders of another man, 
as Thoreau put it. Mouseprint marketing and $9.99 trickery are infantilizing 
symptoms of corruption and unnatural inefficiency, and make deception 
rather than altruism the hallmark of our culture. If pot is anything it is 


efficient—the easiest to grow of all beneficial plants, it shares itself. 
Cooperation rather than competition is the backbone of human survival. 


FEAR: OUR RIVALS, OURSELVES 


People fight because they are the same, not different. Rivals are “people 
who live on opposite banks of the same river’—who have the most in 
common, not the least. They fight for resources instead of cooperating 
because they do not have the perspective—they are not high enough—to 
see they are the same family. How do you define family? Who do you kick 
out? Human race implies competition; skin color has only projected visual 
meaning. According to Orwell: “Nearly all aristocracies having real power 
have depended on a difference of race, German over Slav, Englishman over 
Irishman, white man over black man, and so on and so forth. It is much 
easier for the aristocrat to be ruthless if he imagines that the serf is different 
from himself in blood and bone. Hence their tendency to exaggerate race- 
differences. It is a way of pushing exploitation beyond the point that is 
normally possible, by pretending the exploited are not human.”2 All wars 
are race wars, based on imagined or created differences. 


When you stop looking, you start projecting. You are able to treat 
others with the hatred and indifference you reserve for the shamed and 
hidden part of yourself—which takes us back to the garden. 


Fear is a tool of acute survival. Fight, flight, shock, numbing are 
necessary and necessarily unconscious. Yang fear also engenders yang 
courage—and courage means heart. Yang heart has its reasons: the service 
and safety of yin. It gets us over mountains and through snows, bringing us 
home to the dark woods, to comfort and care. Yang heart comes home to 
yin mind. The soldier becomes the husband in a ritual of return. 


Once burned you don’t carry fear of the stove with you forever—you 
learn, you synthesize. Fear gets stuck when our mind ascribes meaning; a 
soldier still carries his fear if he feels something more crucial than returning 
to the balance of family and community. In these testosterone-fueled times, 
sadism and fear are promoted by the self-interests of yang cults—sports, 
fundamentalist religions, the military, law enforcement and prisons; by all 
modes of the electric news and entertainment business; and by drugs of 


stimulation and numbing. Fear itself looks like this: war for its own sake, 
overconsumption, and dissatisfaction. Stress promotes addiction to the yang 
drugs: the cigarette, drug of repeatability; alcohol, the painkiller; and speed. 


Our problems are not failures to be escaped, but are the locus of our 
survival. Every one of your ancestors lived to reproduce; everyone else died 
out. Shadows and scars are traces of the struggle we succeeded at. 
Unconscious drives are our strength—awareness of our unconscious is our 
power. Your fears are sacred, a signal of where to find thwarted love. In the 
valley of the shadow of death is only unity and ineffability. Approach your 
holy fears with reverence and you will find in them a reflection of love. You 
are strongest where you were most hurt. You are best at what you most fear 
you lack. That which you most desire, the need you most shamefully hide, 
what you most blindly strive for—that is what you already have. 


Pot reflects paranoia in a paranoid culture: take a look around. 
Cannabis in a postparanoid setting will be a great rediscovery of how it 
feels without risk or fear or shame (it being life). Cannabis paranoia 
facilitates consciousness of fear held in the body. Go into it: core fears are a 
real trip. Deal with family in life and death, the hidden histories at the 
bottom of anger and shame—not to feel better, but to be better at feeling, as 
author and journalist Michael Brown says in his book The Presence 
Process. Stay home. It will break you down and rebuild you. 


POSTURE AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


Life is motion; aging a process of reduced motion. Evolution is toward a 
variety and complexity of movement. Variety and complexity of movement 
is also called play. Screens are disembodying, a movement disorder. Kids 
are getting old before their time; they work. The most profound effect of 
screens on our lives has nothing to do with the Internet or any other aspect 
of their content: it is about physical posture and visual bias. By 
dishabituating proprioception (the awareness of our body in space), 
cannabis helps us become embodied—to inhabit our bodies, to live and feel 
within them, to become conscious of posture, our “leanings.” There is no 
mental problem that doesn’t show up with a parallel manifestation in the 
body. Perversion displays itself as Puritanism: Southern Methodist Leader 
Comes Out Against Yoga. Jesus on the cross is a man opening his 


shoulders, his chest, and heart chakra—a position of pure yin vulnerability. 
Love is a physical change; one that features open arms, the evolution of the 
chest-protecting mammal. 


The sicker you are the stronger the medicine you need. For most of the 
world, most of the time, cannabis is enough. It is the people’s psychedelic, 
not requiring doctors or shamans or priests, heroic doses, or trips to Peru. 
Weed is in the world and of the world. It is the elephant in the room of 
psychedelic science, the smell in the corridors of their conferences. Grow 
your own and keep your day job. 


When you are sick the most dangerous thing to lose is hope. If we are 
told the drug we need comes from an expensive pharmacy via an expensive 
doctor and an expensive insurance plan, then we feel we don’t deserve to be 
healthy, that it is not our God- and garden-given right. Cannabis tells you 
otherwise—that’s the message from this plant—there is hope for the Earth. 
You can restrain it financially and militarily, but only temporarily. 


Hope is in the herbal model; the failure of our healthcare system is 
forcing an archaic revival, to use McKenna’s term. I have experienced this 
as part of the Lyme epidemic, particularly in the work of Stephen Harrod 
Buhner. He is researching and publishing books, but basically giving away 
the info on his website. Unlike many Lyme docs, he’s not selling 
“proprietary blends.” He’s using the technology to distribute needed 
medical information efficiently to thousands for free. Imagine. There is 
reward in community, not just capital. 


If you have a cure like the Stanley Brothers claim—they have been on 
TV and are selling expensive hemp oil and have a waiting list for their CBD 
strain—then why withhold it from anyone? Why not spread the seeds and 
clones? Nothing would be easier, cheaper, or more rewarding. This is the 
lesson of the leaf. But the business model is obvious on their website—the 
popcorn at the movies model plus the Rx lab coat model. Cannabis is a 
natural ally of the herbal model: cheap, easy, safe, effective, and fun—all 
words that big drug businesses fear. 


This is not to deny the world of genius yang brand-name lifesaving 
treatments, but to suggest that they be balanced with some ease and 
availability for the gardener, the wise woman at the farmer’s market. Herbs 
may not be for you, but they are there if you have no choice. Community 
grows where there is no other hope. 


Capitalism rests on dissatisfaction with where you are. Even if where 
you are is the safest, richest, and most beautiful spot on the globe, other 
people are better off than you. Capitalization demands visual success: 
money, sex, stuff. But it won’t make you happy. People with roots in 
community are happier. They are often poorer people—and their music is 
better. Hypermasculinization, cutthroat competition, humiliating 
feminization, and anal-rape-based hazing: These are the revealing 
perversions at the unhealthy extremes of the yang imbalance. They are 
cultured by vanity and brutality, reflecting only shame of the feminine in 
the self, putting the fundament into fundamentalism. 


Our feelings are the literal felt resonances of the tactile sense, and we 
are out of touch. Cannabis highlights this imbalance and allows us to feel 
what has been reduced to habit. It reminds us of the mutability of 
consciousness, that the felt sense can be relearned. 


Before the senses were technologically separated, seeing was 
believing, because sight was in brain-union with our senses of hearing, 
smell, and touch. Now it is impossible to process everything we see, let 
alone believe it. So we believe what we are told, what we are shown. The 
tragedy of the GPS: what we give away, we do not get back. We use other 
people’s senses, not our own. This visual stress, a yang imbalance, is 
revealed in our sex: we grow beards and fake boobs and shave our genitals. 
The effect is tactile and olfactory—stubble and less smell—visually clean 
and infantilizing. 


Smell is our most profound sense, and most deeply pegged to our 
survival. Pot culture is also essentially olfactory; the sexual smells of funk 
and skunk are like pheromones—something deep and preconscious. A mate 
found by sight rather than smell is less likely to produce a strong bond or 
vigorous offspring. Screen-based and screen-biased sex is distant and flat, 
voyeuristic and masturbatory, a performance for, and separate from, an 
audience. You are watching yourself. 


EVERYTHING OUTSIDE IS INSIDE 


We’ve become technologically numb to the law that everything outside is 
inside; blind to the existence of the mirror. We are addicted to this external 


uttering urge. We can’t stop talking or texting or jerking off, trying to get to 
something that is always elsewhere. Anything to avoid the silence and 
solitude: the meaninglessness of the task precisely masks the depth of what 
we cannot turn to in ourselves. This is McLuhan’s “Narcissus as Narcosis,” 
wherein the thing we need, the thing we love is out there. We stare and 
can’t stop because we forget that it’s a mirror. We misplace our love. We 
project ourselves outside. 


This separating, the othering, is happening on the two sides of our 
brains as it happens out there. The separation is reflected in our brains, 
behaviors, and myths. God, incarnate in all things, has left the planet, and 
taken heaven with him. It’s time to tur back to ourselves, to look within 
rather than without. Reflection is the practice of return, of rebalancing the 
sides, the corpus callosum at work. Allow that dance to happen and rise to a 
pure tone and recover real love. 


A culture of distraction is only this: distraction from silence, darkness, 
and solitude. We have technology at our fingertips to counter this visual 
overload: close your eyes and find silence. As in darkness you hear acutely, 
so in silence you see clearly. Noise distracts from seeing the big picture; 
screens distract from felt resonance. Vegas is cliché and an archetype of 
sense-distraction in the service of selling. You can’t hear yourself think or 
see what’s really happening. Visual overstimulation retards the development 
of auditory processing, hence ADHD. 


The only way to know and still your projections is to be alone with 
yourself. Solitude is required to realize your connection to everything. 
Alone is all one. Hole—emptiness—is whole and holy. Poetic language is 
as valid, accurate, and useful as any system for knowing the human 
experience. 


There is another world out there (in here), and to appreciate it you 
only have to close your eyes or find silence. Earplugs can change the world 
as suddenly as darkness. Or take a swim below the surface. Hearing is how 
you see underwater. Sight, in space, is like sound—looking to the distance 
is listening, waiting for something to arrive. Like thunder and lightning, the 
sound is untied from the sight. Light echoes from events long past, 
separating seeing from believing. 


Reality is non-Euclidian—it is fluid, tactile, and spherical, with the 
darkness of space and resonance of water. No one believed the world was 


flat, and nothing happened before the Big Bang—save an infinite series of 
infinitely spaced Big Bangs. Pot facilitates the re-enchantment of nature, 
giving dimension to the flat, mundane, and habitual. Enchantment and 
incantation both mean “singing into”: returning to sound. The yin world is 
acoustic. 


Yin-yang is left and right, left brain and right brain, visual and 
acoustic, transmission and reception, action and reflection, linear and 
spherical, grasp and release, mind and heart, the written word and the 
spoken word, fire and water. Yin is the womb, the container. Suns and stars 
may be all light and power, but yin is the greater space that contains them. 
The night is yin: the darkness of distant sounds, of passions and deep 
dreams, now pierced by artificial daylight. Pursuit is yang; intimacy yin. 
Judgment/acceptance, movement/stillness, sativa/indica, dogs and cats, 
materialism and spiritualism. Right and left are not random. The concept of 
judgment is skewed to the right, like the male gender sign. The female 
gender sign is the distaff, the spinner—the image of the creative, turning 
plants into thread. The “bronze mirror” suggested elsewhere is the 
projection of male vanity. 


When I say men and women, I don’t always mean men and women— 
of course gender is not that simple. Yang and yin often correlate with 
expressed genitalia—but not always. It is a basic energy and its opposite, 
the polarity at the root of all forms. We do not escape them. Yang and yin 
forces operate in everything. They stand out most where yin is denied; male 
fundamentalism of every stripe. Obsession with one visual physical fact 
misses the complexity and mystery of variation, and is an indication of 
repression. Macho=homo. 


What do we lose, what do men lose when we deny the feminine, the 
yin, inside and out? We lose joy, the felt experience of beauty. That thing 
you discovered maybe in your teens when you saw a girl who also saw you. 
And it changed everything, gave everything a reason. You saw what was 
suppressed in you, and it was beauty and art. 


Nothing is more difficult for a man to engage than his own glance ina 
mirror. Medicine for men is sitting with joy, but the intensity is hard to take. 
We are afraid of joy—even more than pain. Stress, we’re good with that— 
but entering joy puts us at risk of being grabbed and accused. It is somehow 
effeminate. But is it girlish to sit, to observe, to “take things in?” That is yin 


mind. Hunting and fishing, with their implied virility (power of life and 
death), are beloved because they allow men to sit at ease in nature. Joy is 
what we need more of, not heroic trauma. As Thoreau said, “The squirrel 
that you kill in jest, dies in earnest.” 


Learning to live without beauty, men lose their roles as protectors and 
companions of beauty. Lost in yang battles, we work for nothing but money 
and other forms of power over the powerless. This is the loss of ethics in 
the loss of aesthetics. The religion is capital: Secular Materialist 
Monotheism. Jesus crucified is the image of what happens to you if you 
preach radical love, if you threaten trade by giving without expecting 
anything in return. And that cross is everywhere, lest you forget. 


DEFINITIONS OF MERCY 


Mercy and mercenary have the same root: “wares, merchandise.” This 
became “wages, fee’—the stuff you were given when you were hired. 
Slaves are from other tribes, and you’re not that. But the medium of money 
allowed men to be wares, not owned but paid. You were given favor, pity 
by your master—your survival was “at the mercy of.” If you couldn’t 
survive, it became the reward you got in heaven: I will pay you later... 
much later. The power of money separates the actor from the act, and 
defines the mercenary’s ability to commit inhuman acts—that is, to act in 
ways counter to every natural human instinct. To show mercy is to allow to 
live, to feed and house. Jesus on the cross is also a posture of forgiveness 
and redemption—opening your arms and not being afraid. It means taking 
in the refugees. It is the heart-route from fear to joy. 


What do men do in heaven, what is your job? You are the 
husbandman, protector of the garden. Attend to the beauty, allow the 
balance. Love of country does not mean the abstract stars and bars. It means 
love of the countryside—this dirt, this place, this Earth. Better than any 
wares or fees is returning to enjoy yin, the land, its beauty and tastes; the 
mystery of sex, the depth of the enfolding darkness. 


“Ts the universe a friendly place?” is a question widely attributed to 
Einstein. His answer: “This is the most basic question people must answer 
for themselves. If we decide that the universe is unfriendly, we will use our 


technology and our natural resources to achieve safety and power—bigger 
walls to keep out the unfriendliness and bigger weapons to destroy all that 
which is unfriendly. We may either completely isolate or destroy ourselves 
in this process.” 


Now we are largely isolated in cars and e-worlds, burning 
irreplaceable resources like our lives depend on it, selling and using 
weapons that are video games at our end, and death machines out of sight. 


Einstein continued: “But if we decide that the universe is a friendly 
place, then we will use our technology and our natural resources to create 
tools and models for understanding that universe. This is because power 
and safety only come through understanding its workings and its motives.”4 


Cannabis is just such a tool and model of a friendly universe. We can 
fly but we will not escape gravity. Your attraction to the center holds you 
here, the surface of a point in empty space, a place of air and water and 
growth. A moment on the surface of a bubble, within a tiny film, thinner 
than spit on a bowling ball. This is the miracle: the brief fragile space we 
inhabit where everything works. Where we can run and play and fuck and 
the ground gives fruits and herbs. If you could see heaven you would 
rejoice. The gift of hemp, and the spirit of cannabis, helps to open our eyes 
and our hearts to the fact that we’re still here. 


God gives us this moment of consciousness, this place only. Just 
because nothing lasts forever doesn’t mean we have to be preparing always 
for the end times. We do not have to follow the brutal path set out in the 
first stories to its brutal end. 
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The Hawaii Cannabis THC 
Ministry 


Roger Christie 


ROGER CHRISTIE is a determined advocate of long standing on behalf of the 
basic human right to use our ancient friend and ally as a sacrament. Roger 
founded and for nearly ten years operated and led the legendary (in some 
circles) THC Ministry in Hawaii. Like many others, he has paid a heavy 
price for his courageous commitment, spending fifty months in federal 
prison between 2010 and 2014 for his work with the church and his refusal 
to cower in the face of ignorance and injustice. Since getting out of prison 
Roger has continued his advocacy and his legal challenges to the ill- 
considered laws that have brought great hardship to many and kept many 
more from enjoying the multiple benefits of the people’s plant. 


¢*¢¢ 


THE POWER OF GOOD 


In my experience spirituality is the software that runs our body’s 
hardware. I find spirituality to be practical and problem-solving. For 
example: Confession, forgiveness, gratitude, and love. “I’m sorry for... 
whatever . . . Please forgive me. Thank you. I love you.” Each of these are 
spiritual, metaphysical tools to use to help solve real-world challenges and 
even heartbreaking problems. Thoughts are things. When we learn to use 


our thoughts more specifically it becomes easier to achieve our goals, fulfill 
our desires, and help those around us. 


I’ve come to know that there’s a power for good in the universe that’s 
available to each of us at every moment. We can choose good thoughts, 
good words, and good actions, or not. For instance, do you know the power 
of blessing? Blessing what we want helps to bring good things and people 
to us, and blessing what we don’t want helps to make negative things and 
people go away or lessen in power over us. So simple. 


Here’s our THC Ministry blessing that works for me 100 percent of 
the time to help turn bummers into blessings: “God, that’s great! Please 
show us the blessings in this situation .. . and hurry! We are safe, we are 
loved, and all is well.” This blessing can be used on the toughest problem in 
life. I don’t know how fast it will work, only that it does. 


Another law of metaphysics is that “whatever I focus on .. . grows.” 
Focusing on positive thoughts, words, and actions generates more of that. 
Focusing on negativity creates more negativity. The choice is ours to make, 
but only if we’re conscious of free will; our power to choose. 


When I first started using cannabis in 1968 I had a personal epiphany 
as if the plant said to me, “Let’s be friends.” 


“This can’t be illegal,” I told the guy who turned me on that first 
time, “it’s so gentle and fun.” 


Being a binge-drinking teenager from a mostly Irish family, the high I 
got from cannabis that first time was deeply healing and helped end my 
unhealthy relationship with alcohol—the family disease and curse of many 
cultures. A few puffs on a joint of Colombian Gold helped me to be 
baptized in a whole new way into my spiritual self, a consciousness-raising 
experience of great and long lasting personal value. I took the Cannabis 
Road that memorable night and now forty-seven years later I can say with 
certainty that it was one of the best decisions I’ve ever made. 


What does getting high mean? Let’s see: high life, high school, high 
expectation, high court, high priest, high road, high hopes, high ground, 
high stakes, high standard, high energy, high roller, high quality, high horse, 
and high power, for starters. Many religions even call God the Most High. 
There’s obviously something very special going on with the word and even 
more in the action of getting high. And it’s obviously a spiritual thing, not 


physical—we’ re not raising our bodies off the ground. It’s about lifting our 
spirits. 

And how does getting high with cannabis create such comfort and 
well-being in the user, and yet such anxiety and fear—and even violence— 
in some of those who oppose it? It’s an age-old mystery—a mixture of myth 
and old-time religious superstition. Some religions even consider using 
cannabis to be witchcraft, punishable by death. The plant’s true nature and 
vast healing potential for each individual and for the world at large is 
thankfully just now revealing itself to a much wider public. 


Cannabis has been the ultimate forbidden fruit. For many who’ve 
dared to try it, however, it quickly becomes our trusted plant friend and we 
develop a special, sacred relationship with it, no matter what the penalty for 
doing so. Is it a good thing or a bad thing? Talk about a mixed message! 
That fundamental question is still in the minds of most people today and 
each of us gets to answer it for ourselves. Thankfully we live in the age of 
information where answers to most questions are often just a Google or 
YouTube search away. 


A GOD-GIVEN PLANT 


In Genesis 1:29 (English Standard Version) God reportedly gives us “... 
every plant yielding seed that is on the face of all the earth, and every tree 
with seed in its fruit. You shall have them for food.” Shortly thereafter in 
the Genesis narrative, God (whoever and whatever that is) then prohibits 
the two most special trees to us—the Tree of Knowledge and the Tree of 
Life. If like me and like millions of others, you believe the literal Tree of 
Life to be cannabis hemp, then that is the original Prohibition—a heavy 
spiritual curse handed down from thousands of years ago and put on those 
who use it. 


My answer? I’ve come to the conclusion that cannabis is a holy 
sacrament and I’ve used it as such for decades. It’s so important to me that I 
started a ministry dedicated to growing, using, and sharing it with others of 
like mind: the Hawaii Cannabis THC Ministry. We’re a cannabis ministry, 
not a Bible ministry. What brings us together is the sacrament of cannabis, 
not any particular belief system. 


What is a sacrament? My favorite definition is “the visible form of an 
invisible grace.” What are invisible graces? Health and happiness, a feeling 
of knowing and being connected with nature, God, or “The Great You 
Name It,” to name a few. How special it is that we can each enjoy the good 
health and uplifting spiritual benefits that cannabis can deliver in a natural, 
gentle, and safe way without going to a doctor or to church. Hmmm... 
maybe that’s why the powers that be so strongly prohibit it. And... I also 
suspect that there’s another, much deeper, hidden reason why cannabis 
hemp, or marijuana, is so severely prohibited. That’s the subject of a book 
I’m writing now. 

One of the most important points about cannabis ministry, and life in 
general, is sincerity—a quality of character that’s genuine and 
true. According to old folk tales, the word sincere is derived from the Latin 
words sin, meaning “without,” and cere, meaning “wax.” Sculptors of 
ancient Rome who made statues without any flaws that needed a patch of 
wax were Said to have been dubbed sin cere, or “without wax.” Sincerity is 
also the most important factor in being judged by the government in a 
religious-rights case. As we attempt to be approved for a religious 
exemption to grow, use, and distribute the cannabis sacrament to our 
members, we must first be judged to be sincere. Fortunately my wife and I 
were. We required the same sincerity for our THC Ministry employees and 
our members. 


A SANCTUARY FOR THE THC MINISTRY 


One of the most important aspects of our practices and services at the THC 
Ministry was providing a sacred space, a sanctuary for cannabis use. 
Looking out our six front windows onto the ocean and across Hilo Bay we 
can see Coconut Island, once an ancient Hawaiian pu’uhonua, or 
sanctuary. That’s partly where my inspiration to create a safe place—for 
those sincere practitioners of the use of cannabis as a spiritual sacrament— 
came from. Our offices were on the second floor, reachable by twenty-six 
stairs. 


Those who convened there were invited to wash up with hemp soap, 
get comfortable in our beautiful and private chapel room, take a few deep 
breaths, stretch out a bit to get centered, and then enjoy some cannabis with 


us in a prayerful, peaceful way. Set and setting are two of the most 
important contextual components of an enjoyable and effective sacramental 
experience and our clean and comfortable rooms in the 1930s-era Moses 
Building fit the bill very well. 


We decorated some of our offices with large poster artwork from old 
Bibles, including images of Moses and the burning bush, and David being 
anointed on the head as a young man to lead Israel. We wanted to give 
people a historical, spiritual perspective for them to join in with to make 
them feel more secure in our shared use of cannabis as an ancient spiritual 
tool, given that we’ve been in very good company down through time and 
generations. 


At the THC Ministry we welcomed those who generally weren’t 
welcomed at other churches. We wanted the dropouts, the ostracized, the 
homeless, the unique and special “weirdos” of society on all levels. The 
only criteria is that they were sincere. And how did we measure sincerity? 
By good manners and respect. 


We did our best to be the place that said yes to people who had a 
lifetime of hearing no. Our simple goal was to have everyone leave the 
building with smiles on their faces, and we were pretty good at achieving 
that. 


Our fellowship circles started with me asking if anyone was sick or in 
pain and needed cannabis immediately. I figured we should get that out of 
the way first. Second, I asked if anyone was there only to get some 
cannabis, in order to weed them out gently, so to speak. I wanted to create a 
sense of togetherness and harmony in the room. Somewhat like an orchestra 
conductor, I felt I needed to tune up the energy of each person to achieve 
the best results as a group. I only wanted people there who genuinely 
wanted the group experience. We also honored all the individuals who 
attended by asking them to introduce themselves and briefly tell why they 
had come. It helped break the ice of shyness that many people felt coming 
into the building for the first time and it also served to get to know people a 
little better. 


Along with the importance of good set and setting, we feel that one of 
the most important factors in taking a mind-altering substance is dosage. In 
our services, “underdosing” was crucial in providing just the right amount 


of sacrament for each individual to have a comfortable, memorable 
experience and a feeling of connection to Spirit and with each other. 


CANNABIS AS MAGNIFIER 


Cannabis can be a mirror of our own minds or consciousness in addition to 
being an enhancer of whatever “condition our condition is in.” Feeling 
pretty good? Some cannabis can make us feel even better. Feeling bad or 
sad? Watch out! Cannabis can magnify our internal thoughts and feelings to 
give us a reality check that’s really helpful if we use it and don’t run from it 
in a temporary panic of paranoia. 


The purpose of underdosing people with our cannabis sacrament is to 
be able to find just the right amount for each person. Our sacraments 
included one-drop, homeopathic cannabis tinctures made with Grand 
Marnier and Chambord French cognacs, and a nonalcohol version made 
with vegetable glycerine and a cannabis flower. Both were really delicious. 
Need two drops? Or ten? It didn’t matter to me as long as you got what you 
wanted and needed: a proper dose just for you. Our tincture motto? “There’s 
a bud in every bottle.” 


How high? The highest I remember us getting in a group fellowship 
church service was when we all smoked some hash from Nepal and then did 
breathwork and chanting together. It was terrific! 


Somewhat like a bartender, a cannabis minister needs to be mindful of 
whom he’s serving, what he’s serving, and how much sacrament to serve 
each individual. I let people know they also had a responsibility to be 
mindful of how much sacrament to take so they could leave at the end of 
the service and be safe to walk or drive away. 


Another valuable aspect of our work was growing our own plants. 
Growing cannabis plants from seeds or clones is an excellent way to 
commune with nature and appreciate where our sacrament comes from, 
rather than just buying some from a dispensary, a retail store, or a friend. 
What an art and science it is to be able to grow and then harvest your first 
plants and trim the flowers yourself into usable sacrament; and what a 
pleasure! We were happy to provide seeds and clones to our members and 


we even had a cannabis college set up one Saturday each month to be able 
to learn from some of the best growers on the island. 


THE HEALING GIFTS OF CANNABIS 


Our most important and unique sacrament was holy anointing oil made 
from the recipe found in Exodus 30:22—26 (New American Standard Bible). 
Chris Bennett did the reporting on this amazing find in the early 2000s and 
I put it into practice almost immediately after talking to Chris about it. The 
sacred recipe is very specific and I respect it precisely as it’s written, with 
no substitutes. I had the cannabis necessary for the recipe, I just needed to 
go to the local health food store and pick up the essential oils of myrrh, 
cinnamon, and cassia, and some of the best olive oil I could afford. 


Once I made the holy anointing oil I tried it (“anoint your head with 
oil,” etc.) but didn’t realize its great value until one day when it helped to 
heal the severely gangrenous legs of a young woman living on the island of 
Maui. A-half-ounce bottle of liquid holy anointing oil that I made with 
healing intention and prayer, taken topically, healed what’s commonly 
known as incurable gangrene and saved both of Mindy’s precious legs from 
amputation. Now, that’s a healing sacrament at work and evidence of its 
miraculous power. The cost? About three dollars. Yes, she went against her 
doctor’s orders to amputate both legs at the knee at a cost of about thirty 
thousand dollars and a lifetime of pain and suffering, but what a great result 
from that old Bible recipe! 


We can become better people with respectful sacramental use of 
cannabis—more open-minded, more loving, peaceful, and thoughtful. Since 
both Christ and Messiah mean “anointed,” I’ve come to think that the 
prophesied return of Christ means the return of (literal) anointing, and the 
long coming “messianic age” will arrive as soon as we practice anointing 
with cannabis in the recipe. 
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The New Pot Enlightenment 


Steven Hager 


STEVEN HAGER has been a leading figure and pioneer in the world of 
cannabis for several decades. He is a cannabis and counterculture activist, 
journalist, filmmaker, and event producer. For twenty-five years, on and off, 
he was editor in chief of the iconic High Times magazine and it was during 
his reign that the magazine achieved its highest circulation. Among other 
remarkable achievements, he founded the Cannabis Cup (the world’s 
foremost cannabis festival), organized the first 420 Ceremonies (a 
countercultural holiday held annually on April 20 in cities in several 
countries) outside of Marin County, and launched the hemp movement with 
Jack Herer (pioneering cannabis activist and author of the legendary book 
The Emperor Wears No Clothes). The author of thirty books, Steven was 
also the first reporter to document hip-hop. 


Steven is currently the founder of Abakus Media, which seeks to 
foster responsible cannabis tourism in Colorado. 


¢¢ 


All matter is made of energy, and energy systems can harmonize (tune up). 
The Earth is a self-regulating energy system. Since my definition of God is 
“everything,” I believe there’s an energy field created by everything. I have 
no doubt of God’s existence. In Native American terms, the Great Spirit 
flows through all things. All religions are like rivers running toward the 
same Sea. 


Cannabis as a sacrament has an essential role to play in planetary 
awakening and harmonizing. I call this the New Pot Enlightenment. 
Cannabis represents the end of bigotry, cultural hatred, and war for religion. 
It’s the sacrament of peace. Since our society suffers from an overdose of 
violence, anything we can do to manifest nonviolence is of great value. 


The most important aspect of the New Pot Enlightenment is a 
willingness to learn from the ceremonies and rituals of all cultures without 
having to submit to any of their dogmas. Just as plants achieve hybrid vigor, 
so do cultures when ceremonies are allowed to mix freely. I like ceremonies 
to be improvisational and prefer that the role of “high priest” not be 
assigned to any one person, so that everyone gets an opportunity to wear the 
big hat. 


That’s another key to the New Pot Enlightenment: Everyone has the 
Same access to the Great Spirit, and access is not based on intelligence or 
special abilities. The true Bible is written in all our hearts, and easy to find 
there provided we have not been abused. And if we have been abused or 
suffer from traumatic stress, cannabis can be the best medicine for 
alleviating those symptoms—just another proof of its magical and 
Sacramental powers. 


I started my own corruption-free religious institution recently: the Pot 
Illuminati, a nonviolent organization devoted to improvisational creativity, 
inspired in large part by James “Chef Ra” Wilson (charismatic 
counterculture event organizer and writer for High Times magazine). After 
organizing countercultural ceremonies for High Times for twenty-five years, 
I learned a lot about ceremonial magic and needed a place to park some of 
this wisdom so it could be handed down. I came upon the idea of a secret 
Masonic-style lodge that accepts all cultures. We pass the big hat around 
and there is no dogma: do what you want, just don’t hurt anyone. I am 
stealing the sigils [magic symbols] of the evil Illuminati and turning them to 
sigils for good. I call it the Grand Lodge of the Pot Illuminati. 


Part of the New Pot Enlightenment is understanding that we can create 
pot-friendly societies and that it’s a good idea to organize in groups so we 
can establish a ceremonial culture that can be passed down. Only this time 
around, let’s make it corruption-free and more democratic than your 
average religion. And please, don’t make it about a bunch of stoner dudes 
getting high. There are deeper and more meaningful trails to follow. 


So I encourage everyone to start their own cannabis societies to honor 
the vast ceremonial powers of cannabis. Just keep in mind the most 
important thing I learned from twenty-five years at High Times: The less 
you do the higher you get. If you want to treat cannabis with respect, she 
can just as easily transform into an expensive habit with no magic at all. It’s 
not about who can take the biggest bong hit, but who can get the most 
benefit from the least amount. 


MANIFESTO OF THE POT ILLUMINATI 


Cannabis has been a constant overseer of human welfare throughout 
humanity’s long journey. The time has come for the Pot Illuminati to gather 
and take our place as stewards of cannabis. We seek to dissolve the 
oppressive laws against our sacrament. We also seek to harness the power 
and energy of cannabis for the benefit of the world. 


We have long celebrated the great gifts this unique plant offers, such 
as medicine, food, fuel, paper, cordage, paints, and plastics, as well as the 
sacramental key to higher realms of consciousness (if used wisely and in 
moderation). We have patiently waited for humanity to awaken from the 
ignorance caused by forgetfulness, as many of our members have suffered 
great persecution just for their acknowledgment and love for the many 
blessings cannabis has bestowed upon us. 


But now we stand at the threshold of a great cannabis reawakening, a 
phoenix rebirth of the mighty healing spirit of cannabis. The Pot Illuminati, 
as faithful stewards and advocates of cannabis, claim our right to determine, 
shape, and protect the future of cannabis from state and corporate 
domination and exploitation. 


The Pot Illuminati Lodge is a nonpolitical entity that embraces all 
people regardless of race, religion, or national origin. We seek to blend all 
the great religions, many of which have been perverted to manifest war for 
profit. We also seek to disarm the dark lords who support Prohibition and 
we will do this by stealing their sigils, their names, their totems, and 
blending them all to our vibrations of peace and respect for Mother Earth. 


THE POT ILLUMINATI GRAND LODGE: RULES AND 
DOGMAS 


There is no dogma. Do anything you like, just don’t hurt anybody. 
However, that does not mean we do not study and celebrate the poetry and 
myths of past religions. We do, but we also feel free to merge concepts from 
all religions because they are rivers flowing into the same sea. 


Improvisation is encouraged: always allow the inspiration of the 
moment to manifest, and trust your instincts because they prove your heart 
is true. 


The main vibration to manifest is love and when we share it, it fills 
our temple with a palpable vibration that can be used to heal damaged 
souls. One can feel that energy later in the empty temple, long after 
everyone has left. 


The second vibration is one of fun, as much fun as possible, and 
pranks and jokes are totally fine, provided everyone laughs when it’s over, 
because if anyone cries, you just created a stain on your karma. 


When the Pot Illuminati gather for an improvisational ceremony, no 
anger or evil telepathic desires should manifest in the temple, and if 
someone’s energy is not correct, an Illuminated Master must rectify the 
situation quickly, which is often done by inviting the person to share some 
cannabis. 


If someone yells, or starts a violent confrontation inside the temple, it 
must be cleared immediately, and everyone should vacate while an 
Illuminated Master solves the situation. Members should not return until the 
perpetrator(s) have either left the temple or been excused by the Illuminated 
Master, and the room should be blessed with sage and ceremony, and 
members should pray in silence until the proper vibration returns and 
normal temple functions can continue. 


No member should ever lie, cheat, or steal, and if caught doing so, 
they should be expelled. Such matters involve the entire membership, or 
whoever shows up for the trial, and the accused can be saved by an 
Illuminated Master if he believes the facts are in doubt. 


The Hippie Ten Commandments 


iP 


Dn UU KR W 


Everything is connected (I’m in you and you’re in me) so act 
accordingly. 


. The true Bible is written in the hearts of the people, so follow your 


heart. 


. Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 
. Strive to be nonviolent in thought, word, and deed. 
. Do not lie, cheat, or steal. 


. Heart energy is clean energy (as opposed to ego energy), so amplify 


your love vibrations and keep your ego in check. 


.Cannabis is “the Tree of Life” and has been since the dawn of 


civilization. Make the most of hemp. 


. Regarding cannabis, however, the less you do, the higher you get. 


Strive to know when it’s appropriate to be intoxicated and when it’s 
not (unless you have a medical need). 


. Honor your elders, your ancestors, and your children. 


10. 


Pass to the left. © 
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Cannabis and Creativity 


A Spiritual Perspective 


Stephen Gray 


What I really value about cannabis is the way in which it allows 
one to be taken by surprise by unexpected ideas. 


TERENCE MCKENNA, 
“NOTES FROM THE PSYCHEDELIC SALON” 


Creation is love, and love finds its greatest expression in the act 
of creation itself. 


TONY VIGORITO, NINE KINDS OF NAKED 


Nothing is original. Steal from anywhere that resonates with 
inspiration or fuels your imagination. Devour old films, new 
films, music, books, paintings, photographs, poems, dreams, 
random conversations, architecture, bridges, street signs, trees, 
clouds, bodies of water, light and shadows. Select only things to 
steal from that speak directly to your soul. If you do this, your 
work (and theft) will be authentic. Authenticity is invaluable; 
originality is nonexistent. And dont bother concealing your 
thievery—celebrate it if you feel like it. In any case, always 
remember what Jean-Luc Godard said: “It’s not where you take 
things from—it’s where you take them to.” 


JIM JARMUSCH, THINGS I’VE LEARNED 


¢¢ 


You might wonder why a book about cannabis and spirituality is wandering 
into a discussion on creativity. So to begin with, I hope we can agree that, 
seen in a certain light, there’s no real distinction between “spirituality” and 
“creativity.” In the most encompassing sense you might say that creativity 
is an expression of Spirit. The well-known term muse seems appropriate in 
this context. 


I hope we can also agree, as wisdom elders have long been saying, 
that the fruition of spiritual work is the realization of our true, 
unconditioned nature. 


But then what? The wise also tell us that waking up from the illusion 
of the separate ego isn’t an end in itself; it’s a beginning. As a Buddhist 
teaching goes, “emptiness becomes luminosity.” The cosmos is alive and 
we're already at the dance. 


Recognizing that, if you feel inspired to sit in meditation all day, who 
is anyone to judge? But a lot of us love to imagine and participate in the 
realization of an idea. As my trusty online Wikipedia dictionary puts it, 
“Creativity is a phenomenon whereby something new and valuable is 
created.” As an aside, I was pleased to note that they included “a joke” in 
their shortlist of forms of creativity. 


The purpose of a work of art is bodhisattva action. 


CHOGYAM TRUNGPA, THE ART OF CALLIGRAPHY 


OPENING AND DEEPENING CHANNELS WITH CANNABIS 


How does cannabis fit with all this? Despite the dismissals of cynics who 
say that the exciting ideas one encounters under the influence look ordinary 
or even nonsensical in the cold light of sobriety, the experience of a great 
many artists and creative thinkers argues otherwise. 


When the litmus test of an idea’s manifestation in the world is applied, 
lots of us can offer evidence that some—I say some deliberately—of our 
cannabis-inspired ideas have passed that test. Yes, an idea can seem more 
interesting and brilliant under the polished gaze of the high. But that’s not 


necessarily a problem. As the great American poet Allen Ginsberg once 
said, “If you write stoned, edit sober.” That’s kind of a no-brainer. And 
speaking of the writing process, it has also been said that writers rewrite. 
After the first draft flow we always have to call on the editor for sober 
examination. 


With and without the contribution of mind-altering substances, artists 
throughout history have sought to step out of habitual thinking patterns, out 
of the known, and open themselves to the flow of ideas from the muse, or, 
as film artist Jim Jarmusch described in the quote that opens this chapter, 
from anywhere you encounter it. 


Cannabis has shown itself to be of help in opening those channels. 
Since energy and enthusiasm in themselves tend to spark ideas, it could be 
that the amplifying capability of cannabis has a lot to do with that opening. 
I also like Joan Bello’s description of the pharmacokinetics of the plant in 
this context. As she tells us, cannabis stimulates the flow of fresh, oxygen- 
rich blood to both brain hemispheres and hence to the extremities. 


In the plant’s embrace we’re tricked out of our usual way of looking at 
things. It’s been called divergent thinking. It’s not that you would—I don’t 
think anyway—do all the work high. As you’ll see from some of the quotes 
and testimonials in this chapter, there are particular stages of the creative 
process that seem most enhanced with the assistance of cannabis. 


I’ve experienced that and have often come upon similar descriptions 
from others. As one of a multitude of examples, Alex Grey, a well-known 
painter of stunning psychedelic-inspired images, said that he would 
typically work on a painting straight for a while, perhaps several days. Then 
he would have a smoke and sit down to contemplate the work from a fresh 
perspective. 


The following report comes from Dr. Lester Grinspoon’s Marijuana 
Uses website, where people have written him with testimonials of how 
they’ve used cannabis. This successful musical composer, quoted below, 
who goes by the handle Herb Garden, describes himself as a forty-one-year- 
old Harvard Ph.D. graduate who writes classical music for a living and 
whose music is “frequently performed in the United States by the best 
musicians.” After twenty-three years of frequent use of cannabis, his 
conclusions of what works and what doesn’t are as follows. 


Things that go well while high: electronic music, basic concepts 
of new pieces, details of orchestration, playing well-studied 
familiar pieces, improvisations of two minutes or less. Things 
that go poorly: complex counterpoint, pulling together of the 
whole project, sight-reading unfamiliar music, solving technical 
computer problems, memorizing. 


HERB GARDEN, “GANJA THE MUSICMAKER” 


Herb’s description supports the understanding that cannabis can invite a 
deepened entry into the moment. Activity that requires maintaining a wider 
perspective and a linear approach may suffer. This could, by the way, be 
part of the explanation for the oft-mentioned phenomenon, “What were we 
just talking about?” although when you can stay present and focused that 
dysfunction tends to be minimized. 


But to the extent that falling off the linear train does happen, I believe 
it’s at least partly because there’s only so much attention to go around. If 
you’re totally focused on the object of your devoted attention, the 
background tends to recede. That may include attention to linear mental 
processes. The trade-off is that cannabis can contribute powerfully to 
intensified focus and creative people understand that whatever they’re 
working on opens up and comes alive with that kind of one-pointed 
concentration. 


An aside: short-term memory loss, busy mind, and spaciness are—at 
least in part—ways we avoid the ego-dissolving effects of cannabis. When 
you’re stoned you might not be very present and clear for information 
processing and recall. When you’re “in the high” as Ganesh Baba says, 
when you’re calm and know how to dance with the medicine, you can be 
focused and panoramic at the same time. 


CREATING AND PERFORMING UNDER THE INFLUENCE 


As an artist, there’s a sweet, jumping-starting quality to 
[marijuana] for me. ... When I’m high, they [ideas] come in and 
there’s less of a veil, so to speak. 


ALANIS MORRISSETTE, “LAND OF ALANIS” 


Creating and performing while under the influence is another one of those 
situations where the first phrase that comes to mind is “It depends.” It 
depends, among other factors, on the individual as well as the specific 
activity involved. As just mentioned, some functions are enhanced and 
some can be compromised. 


Inspirational, fresh-idea stages are widely reported by creative people 
to be enhanced with the inclusion of cannabis. Other stages—perhaps those 
leaning toward the left brain’s strengths—may be best undertaken straight. 


I haven’t observed any consensus on whether cannabis improves or 
interferes with performance, of music for example. Some people say they 
can use the plant to go deeper into the music with less inhibition. Others say 
the alterations of perception and the rebalancing of brain function can create 
a disorienting interference. 


Here’s one interesting report on the effect of cannabis on performance. 
The musicians in question, you might just know, had a reputation as 
brilliant live performers. The Beatles were lovers of the cannabis plant and 
it definitely influenced their creative output. But as their drummer Ringo 
Starr once said, “We found out very early that if you play it stoned or 
derelict in any way it was really shitty music, so we would have the 
experiences and then bring that into the music later.”- 


I’ve played music a lot under the influence of cannabis. Most of that 
has been in jamming situations with a friend or two rather than in a 
performance environment. On the occasions when I’ve performed high I 
think I can safely say that a light dosage has served me well. It has 
sharpened attention and passion and relaxed the vocal chords. 


In the jamming situations it can go both ways. We improvise a lot and 
especially with stronger doses I’ve observed some dysfunctionality in 
finding my way around the neck of the guitar. I sometimes lose linear 
perspective. (Recall Herb Garden’s observation that improvisations of less 
than two minutes are simpatico with cannabis.) To be clear though, I’ve 
never mastered the instrument to the level where technique is a nonissue. 


Again, the plant is most likely to improve performance when you 
don’t have to dip back into the figuring mind. As more than one great 


hockey player has pointed out, you can’t think and play hockey at the same 
time. As with improvisational music, it’s happening too fast. You can only 
relax into the moment with full presence. 


In the cannabis embrace, it often strikes me as a kind of “you’re either 
on the bus or you’re off the bus” situation. You’re either clicking or you’re 
not and that divide may be sharpened with cannabis. If I’m not really 
connecting, my playing is usually worse under the influence than if I’m 
straight. But if I catch fire and the music flows more or less of itself, the 
effect of the plant can take me to some stunning places and my mechanical 
limitations are largely transcended. 


That phenomenon, by the way, has often been reported with 
ceremonial or otherwise disciplined use of other entheogenic plants such as 
ayahuasca, peyote, and psilocybin mushrooms, to name a few. In the 
ayahuasca-using Santo Daime religion they call it a for¢a—the force that 
can take over and guide the musicians. In peyote ceremonies they speak of 
the guidance of Spirit coming through the water drum and the chantlike 
peyote songs. That force implies the inclusion of the heart. When your heart 
is activated in relaxed concentration, the music is more likely to flow of 
itself. 


Putting in another good word for the relationship between creativity 
and spiritual experiences, my main jamming friend Aden and I have 
moments, sometimes just a few seconds, when we simultaneously enter a 
sublime realm in the midst of a song while we’re improvising. 


On one of those occasions we were improvising vocally over a simple 
repeated chord progression on the guitars. We were soaring high with our 
falsetto voices, listening with total concentration and riffing off each other’s 
musical ideas. At times neither of us was leading. During one of those 
times, just for a moment I felt a distinct presence above and to my right. It 
wasn’t really visual except that there was a sense of whiteness, like white 
light. It felt like an angelic presence. Aden later reported the same 
experience at exactly the same moment. 


For one final clarification on the “on the bus or off the bus” principle 
and cannabis’s ability to enter one deeply into non-thought presence, it 
stands to reason that the more you’ve mastered the mechanics of your 
medium, the more cannabis can help you connect with powerful expression. 
I think fully committed artists would agree that, in any case, you need to 


master the tools of your trade to the point where your technique is out of the 
way. With the inclusion of cannabis the stakes can be raised into that 
condition of either enhanced realization or enhanced incompetence caused 
by having to bring in the thinking mind to express an idea. 


MORE WORKING SUGGESTIONS 


If you understand and accept the principle that emptiness—also called inner 
stillness or inner silence—is the ground of being and the ground of creation, 
probably the most effective way to keep in touch with the clarity and heart 
of silent presence is—no surprise—to keep tapping back into it. I’ve 
worked with that in a couple of ways that may be useful for you. 


One method is not to work too long on something mentally activating 
before coming back to the well to replenish the connection. That will be 
different for each person and dependent at least in part on one’s ability to 
stay connected to the still center while engaged in activity. The other, which 
could precede that practice, is to begin the cannabis session with a set 
amount of time for sitting meditation and the promise to stay with it for that 
period. As any cannabis devotee knows—and maybe especially those with 
lively minds—the temptation to get into something can be compelling. I tell 
myself, “Surely you can forego those temptations and leave the great ideas 
alone for twenty minutes.” 


While working on this book, I often smoked or vaporized once or 
twice a week. It seems having a project really gets the cannabis creative 
engine rolling. Just about as soon as I put down the pipe, I would typically 
start getting ideas that struck me as excellent for the book. 


But I don’t always want to run with that temptation. I’ve recently 
found a couple of reasonably effective compromises to snare some of those 
ideas while still keeping the stillness connection. One is to tell myself to 
remember it later. Strangely perhaps, this has been working. At other times 
I just jot down or voice record a few words as a reminder for after the end 
of my timed session so that I’m barely interrupting the practice. 


Then there are people like Floyd Salas, a wonderful and lively writer 
whose essay follows this chapter. Floyd freely admits—or perhaps I should 
say joyfully proclaims—that he nearly always smokes pot to write. In his 


words: “I write because I want to contact the spirit of love in the most 
people. . . . | smoke pot to write with love.” I’m sure Floyd has mastery 
over his chops—the tools and techniques of his trade—so that he can 
remain in the flow as the ideas come through. 


¢¢¢ 


And with that I'll pass the talking stick to Floyd Salas to speak for himself. 
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Cannabis, Writing, and the 
Universal Spirit of Love 


Floyd Salas 


FLOYD SALAS is an award-winning and critically acclaimed author of six 
books: the novels Tattoo the Wicked Cross, What Now My Love, Lay My 
Body on the Line, and State of Emergency; the memoir Buffalo Nickel; and 
a book of poetry, Color of My Living Heart. He is the recipient of awards 
and fellowships from such esteemed bodies as the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the California Arts Council, the Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. He is also the recipient of the PEN 
Oakland Literary Censorship Award, the Joseph Henry Jackson Award from 
the San Francisco Foundation, and two outstanding teaching awards. He is a 
founder and president of the multicultural writing group PEN Oakland. 


Before actually turning over the talking stick, I want to add a brief 
comment about Floyd’s claim that “pot is for thinkers. Pot makes you 
think.” That’s a very interesting statement in the context of a book with a 
significant focus on the deep realizations accessible in non-thought 
presence. The legendary mystical poet Jelaluddin Rumi—as just one among 
the many who have understood this principle—has lines like, “Silence is the 
language of God. All else is poor translation,” and, as quoted earlier, “Look 
past your thoughts so you may drink the pure nectar of this moment.” 
Jeremy Wolff, speaking specifically of working with cannabis, has written, 
“In silence you see more clearly. It’s the noise that keeps us from seeing.” 


Floyd’s use of the word thinking is very different from the kind of 
compulsive discursive thinking that, as the wisdom teachings indicate, is 
the ego’s central strategy for avoiding presence. Floyd is speaking of a kind 
of “meta-thinking,” a state of focused attention, openhearted presence, and, 
in his words, “higher consciousness.” Note, for example, his statement in 
the second paragraph below that “thinking is seeing.” This process is 
similar to one-pointed meditation—the concentration practice of emptying 
oneself into the vivid space where there’s no separation between subject and 
object. 


RUMINATING ON POT 


By nature solitary and monkish, pot fits me like a priest’s hood. Pot is for 
thinkers. Pot makes you think. Pot makes you more aware and intelligent. 
Your mood determines what you will think on pot. So, if you have 
problems, pot will make you think about those problems. People call 
thinking about your problems worry. This may be unpleasant. Worry is 
unpleasant. People don’t like to be worried and so don’t like to smoke pot 
and worry. 


Thinking is seeing, too, and not just the internal mind process but the 
external view around you. Sensitivity, it’s called, when you suddenly see a 
dewdrop on the knobby bud of a pear tree. That’s awareness. That’s a 
higher consciousness. Higher consciousness is when you suddenly see the 
pattern of behavior in a person’s acts, including your own. Higher 
consciousness is seeing the meaning in a poem. Or when you suddenly feel 
great love for everything and everyone around you—a burst of spontaneous 
joy that makes waves of love roll over you. The world is beautiful. The 
small things count. You can understand that a grass strand is worthy and 
meaningful in itself. 


This is higher consciousness achieved through the use of pot. This is 
not getting drunk to escape your problems. This is using a natural vegetable 
without alien elements in it such as those in hard booze and heroin and 
morphine and cocaine and speed to increase your perception. This, pot, is 
God’s growth. It’s good for you because it opens you up to your creative 


love instinct instead of your predatory killer instinct, the instinct to survive, 
like booze brings. Arthur Rimbaud, the child genius of nineteenth-century 
French poetry, smoked hashish in order to write. In his words, “A poet 
makes himself a visionary through a long, boundless, and systematized 
disorganization of all the senses.”+ 


Let your dream mind lead the day mind. Allowing the dream mind to 
lead will take you beyond the prosaic facts of your life and your conscious 
knowledge, whether that preexisting knowledge comes from books or from 
life experiences. This puts you in touch with universal racial memory and 
cosmic symbol. Then your thought will be more than what your conscious 
mind knows or even thinks. Then the dream world will lead you into the 
world of instinct and the senses and the unknown mysteries that surround 
you but you are not aware of when you are only just awake and not 
daydreaming. 


I smoke pot to love, to follow my spiritual calling. I follow my 
spiritual calling by writing both creative and expository pieces like this 
essay. I write because I want to contact the universal spirit of love in the 
most people. Writing is my way to reach out with love to people and touch 
them with my spirit of love. Writing and smoking pot both help me love. So 
I smoke pot and write. I smoke pot to write with love. I nearly always 
smoke pot to write. 


I have smoked pot to do this writing, but only after I have studied the 
question by reviewing all my books and notes on pot for any material that 
could add to this essay, seeking 100 percent possible comprehension. Then 
based upon my study, I smoke pot, which allows me to leap into spontaneity 
and the free association of my thoughts, a stream of consciousness, which I 
tap by writing down my thoughts as I think them, all based upon 
voluminous study. This produces original thoughts that go beyond what is 
already known and written. 


TAPPING INTO BOTH THE CONSCIOUS MIND AND THE 
SUBCONSCIOUS MIND 


As soon as I smoke the pot, I begin to think. So I sit down at my laptop and 
write what I think. Pot frees the brain, lets it meander down its own path 


because it only puts the brain to sleep a tiny bit—not heavily like booze, 
which shuts out rational control. With pot you get a slight buzz that makes 
you daydream, staying conscious and in control of your brain and body 
while you slip under the veil of daily awareness and perceive the world with 
the subconscious mind underneath the conscious mind with your conscious 
mind. 


So you now have the whole mind under control and functioning. You 
are now using your whole brain, not just the prosaic, socially functioning 
part, but the cosmic world of symbol and surreal meaning in the 
subconscious part too, which is called intuition. You are now on the level of 
the shaman who uses his great consciousness to see the hidden patterns of 
the subconscious and the hidden patterns in the forces of the world around 
him and put it to social use to help his tribe survive. My use is to write 
down what I see and reveal the pattern that I detect under the conscious 
level with my conscious command of the subconscious that pot has given 
me and put this writing into books that give people, that is society, a 
reflection of their own lives and times that has meaning. This is why I 
smoke pot. 


Here’s a poem I wrote that captures this state of mind, this ability to 
see yourself while in the act of experiencing life and to understand in the 
moment what you’re experiencing! 


In That Light 


I keep hearing my voice 
now that I’m high 
and my mind is floating 


A sense of oneself 
in the third person 
like an insane man 
or an artistic genius 


at the height of his inspiration 


I 

under the hazy veil of hash 

view myself by accident 
suddenly hear my words 

all the I’s and 

what I did and 

Ido 

feeling very satisfied with myself 
idling the time away 

a calm in the storm 


of what’s usually happening with me 


until my voice reaches 
the mind inside 

where the light is and 
the way to truth 

if followed 

and 


in that light 

how small and yet 
how fine 

to hear 

oneself 


Then I have poems of joy, for one of which, “Trip to the County Fair,” 
I used pot to control the surge of feeling and surreal visions on acid. I had 
taken acid once before, only a couple of months earlier, in 1968, and had 
been unable to control the jerking of my body and make sense of the surreal 
and sometimes grotesque images that the acid made me see. This time, I 
smoked a pipeful of regular pot right after I dropped the acid and couldn’t 


stop writing all day long, while I went to the county fair and saw a rodeo 
and a thousand people and a hundred horses and cows and bulls and wrote 
one of my most joyful poems of love. Pot gave me that control. Pot allowed 
me to think and make beauty out of the images and actions that I saw, 
experienced, captured, and preserved that day. 


Trip to the County Fair 


Shack at the back of my yard 
with your galvanized chimney 
and your checkered door 
Hello 

from over here 

on the steps of the back porch 
in the shade 

with the sun on my right toes 
clouds 

puffing out of your galvanized chimney 
stripes 

down 

your wood slats 

dirt path 

up to your door 

through the yellow weeds 
Great spray of soft cloud 

in the blue sky 

Hi! 


° 


I’m high on acid and pot 
and I’m talking to everything 


It’s all the same 
House 

trees 

people 

COWS 

all the same 


I can feel the wind on my cheek 
and my bare chest too 

Bob of thorned vines to the breeze 
Herb Alpert and his Tijuana Brass 
behind me 

and miniature roses 

the size of my pinky nail 

next to the porch 

and I want to kiss them 

and tell them all sorts of things 


POT APPLICATIONS 


I use pot in a number of different ways. First of all is the immediate 
perception it gives me, which is very satisfying. I see into everything 
around me because I see everything around me in a clear light with fresh 
eyes. A movement of a loved one, my sweet Claire, will fill me with 
wonder at the beauty of her living being, here with me. Forever is only a 
second in cosmic time. This moment is ours forever, because the moment is 
forever if you perceive it, which we mostly don’t, and which I do, on pot. 


I also smoke pot when I go dancing, because of the looseness and 
flexibility of my body and the inner touch with the music and its beat. The 
pot allows my body to flow with the sound, to bounce with the sound, to 
trance with the sound and the movement of my body, akin to a voodoo 
trance, though there is no loss of mental control. There is no loss of 


consciousness of any kind. Merely that the mind through the body gets to 
daydream while the body dances. The dream is inspired by the movement 
of the body itself, the sense of grace again that inspires the lovely feeling, 
which becomes lovely thoughts running along a wave of body movement 
and spiritual ecstasy. I’m sure everybody has experienced this, but pot 
enhances it. This is why I smoke pot when I dance. 


When I run in the afternoon, I have a hit or two and take off. It’s like 
meditation. My body is already warmed slightly by the pot, then it gets 
warmer as the blood courses through it, which increases mental activity by 
spreading my blood through my brain. Pot, as I’ve said, also increases 
mental activity. So I think as I run. I try to solve certain problems, to face 
them as I jog. The jogging becomes a spiritual activity because it brings a 
sense of satisfaction and well-being to my person; because I feel good being 
able to think about my problems in the privacy of the run. Remember the 
great English short story and movie The Loneliness of the Long Distance 
Runner? The runner is isolated on his run and has the privacy to think. So, 
the pot gives me pleasure separate from but akin to the act of running itself. 


Also, too, I come in contact with nature on my run and when I run in 
the afternoons and smoke pot, I see the beauty of nature around me. This is 
in addition to the pleasure my body gives me and the pleasure I get from 
thinking on the run. This is why I smoke pot when I run in the afternoons. 
And, again, pot doesn’t wear the body down, so I don’t get tired and 
experience fatigue. I only experience pleasure from thought, the beauty of 
the world around me, and the joy of using my body. 


Then there’s the matter of living by my wits when I’m surrounded by 
the mailman, a neighbor, a burglar, a con man, a cop, a whore. I live on the 
edge because I smoke pot and have been and still am pursued by the police 
of many cities and countries, which is a hard cross to bear in my time. And 
I have to live by my wits. All the time. Prosaic facts surround me, but when 
I smoke pot I see under them and this helps me survive. 


I’m not a criminal. I’m not a taker. I’m a giver. I give, but I’m treated 
like a criminal because I smoke pot and I have to live by my wits. When I 
smoke pot all my cop problems become clear. I understand everybody’s 
behavior, like a novelist who understands the patterns of his character’s 
lives and minds. All this becomes clear. I see how people act. I sense when 
they’re pretending. I sense when they hide—even when they’re good actors. 


That doesn’t mean that I don’t enjoy myself in the situation with them 
or that I spy on them. I mean only that if there’s been anything false in their 
behavior, I’ll feel it either then or later and be able to evaluate it and try to 
understand it. I do this on a conscious pot level, pursuing the problem, 
trying to look at it from different viewpoints, trying not to prejudge it, but 
pondering the question of the act that made me wonder and then trying to 
understand it without prejudging it from my own suspicious viewpoint. 


I do judge it, though, if it fits a pattern of deceit that I’ve seen and 
known in other situations, with other people, and I then take steps to avoid 
that person as much as possible. Pot gives me the ability to look at people’s 
characters as if I were a novelist writing about them. So, my training to be a 
writer and the natural insight that pot gives enables me to have the ability to 
study people as I interact with them. I watch as I interact. This springs from 
habits of the hunted, the fugitive, a state of mind where I’m alert, which, 
fine-tuned by the pot, makes the actions of the people I’m considering clear, 
like a map. I note the acts and faces and voices of the speakers as they act 
and can place them, these items, in a pattern that I’ve already deduced, from 
being hunted, from writing about the behavior of my characters in books, 
and from being able to pierce the veil of daily existence with the help of 
pot. Pot does this. Pot gives finesse to my mind. 


Pot can help transform suffering. I once wrote a poem after the suicide 
of a friend. Joy came out of that suffering and became my first published 
poem—the joy of making something beautiful out of the suffering and the 
joy of seeing the beautiful something published and the joy of no longer 
hurting over it anymore and, instead, reveling, finally, in the 
accomplishment of making good out of bad. I studied hard in college and 
learned my craft the hard way by industry and dedication, but it was the pot 
that opened the doors to the beauty of the poem and the path to the 
alleviation of my suffering. 


THE POD GOD 


This is therapeutic in a large sense. As a young art student, I used to shout 
out at parties: “There is no God but Pod.” Pod was a term for pot in those 
days. I knew then, though I only smoked it on Saturday nights—I was so 
busy working and going to school—that it held out a world where I could 


be sensitive and thoughtful and good to other people and to myself, that it 
fueled my imagination and soothed my feelings, and gave me a burst of 
energetic human warmth and industry that could be channeled into an art 
form that would uplift and benefit myself and humanity. “They would not 
find me changed from him they knew— / Only more sure of all I thought 
was true,” Robert Frost wrote in “Into My Own.” And that applies to me 
now in my deep middle age. I’m in very good physical shape with the body 
of a much younger man because, I believe, I smoked pot instead of boozing 
it up all my life. 

I believe that soon, maybe, someday, for sure, the whole country will 
realize the benefits of this mild stimulant that has made my life rich in 
terms of my profession as a writer and as a person. 
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Opening the Channels 


An Artist’s Perspective on Working with 
Cannabis 


Svea Vatch 


SVEA VATCH designs and fabricates fine art jewelry in silver and gold with 
precious and semiprecious stones. She has been selling her work at 
Canada’s best art shows and to customers around the world since the 1970s. 
This short essay offers excellent testimony on the spiritual depths accessible 
in artistic creation when cannabis is met with the kind of respect and 
surrender Svea describes. 


eo ¢ 


I’ve been very interested in spiritual matters since I was about twelve years 
old. At that time I was reading books like the Tao Te Ching and various 
Buddhist texts. I picked things out of those books and created my own little 
private meditation rituals. At age fourteen I encountered cannabis and 
although we used it socially, I also felt right away that it opened things up, 
that it had an expansive quality. As the next few years unfolded, the sacred 
herb took its place naturally in my life alongside other expansive allies. 

I’ve always been a maker. Before I got into making jewelry I was 
doing fiber artwork like sewing and embroidery. Since the time I began 
silversmithing in my early twenties, marijuana has been a continuing 


presence in my studio and a key component of the work. During those early 
years, five of us shared a studio and we all smoked the herb. We’d have our 
morning coffee, put on some music, and go to work. 


The use of the herb enhances creativity and concentration, drawing me 
into the work, inviting exploration. There is a conscious “welcome” in the 
ritual of preparing the herb for smoking, a respectful invitation to 
participate in the work, both an internal connection and in the gestures of 
the hands. 


An intention or idea is helpful, the invitation or request to the plant. 
One then listens for the reply, which usually comes with a surge of energy 
and ideas. For me music opens the channels of communication between 
Spirit, plant, muse, materials, and maker. Metal, stone, fire, air, water, and 
earth—the elemental natures join their energies with the human. Through 
listening, trust, and cooperation, design possibilities flow and 
transformation begins. 


I work by hand, to honor the hand, the greatest of all tools. Settling 
into a project, music setting the mood, marijuana as my lovely assistant, the 
channels open and the body becomes a conduit for energy transfer from the 
muse. Focus is concentrated by the herb and is sustained for some hours, 
allowing the piece to grow and become. Working mindfully yet beyond 
mind, we create together with a sense of play and exploration. 


ENTER THE FIRE SPIRIT 


A wise woman once told me that if I don’t work with fire Ill burn myself 
up. The dance with fire and metal allows me to express interior passion and 
transfer it to the piece. Ideas erupt in “spontaneous combustion” and when 
in full creative mode, it’s “flame on!”—complete with a visualization of a 
flame coming out of the top of my head and a hand waving though it. (Fire 
loves a bit of theater!) 


The metal of the moon, 
made malleable by fire, 
silver sings with every stroke of the hammer, 


shapeshifting. 


While soldering a piece together at the main structural seam, I ask a 
blessing on it, that it bring joy to the wearer. I weld the intention in if you 
like. Then I enter the stone zone where I commune with old souls, and in an 
intimate process, set the stones. This is a calm Zen zone that I enter by 
slowing my heartbeat to that of the stone. Using gentle persuasion and 
sweet talk, I invite them to a new home, a luminous frame to reflect their 
beauty. There is a two-way transference of energies and also a physical 
intermingling of sweat, dust, material residue, and occasionally a drop of 
blood, during the process. 


Keeping in mind the workshop environment—sharp, pointy objects, 
hot metal, machinery—I adjust myself to the requirements of the task at 
hand. As there are varying potencies in the weed world, self-awareness of 
physical reactions counts. A tiny toke may suffice. Heart rate, from an 
initial energy surge, eases into a groove. An adjustment in vision and 
reaction time occurs. In general, dangerous, delicate, or finicky work is best 
done straight since inattention can lead to injury or damage to the jewel. 


Each project is given full respect and effort, yet one small thing is left 
unfinished in recognition of my human limitations, in respect of the greater 
creative whole. Celebrating the completion of a jewel, I feel joy and 
amazement still at this expression of the transcendent. In fifty years of 
communing with the benevolent herb I have learned much and still have 
much to learn. 
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Cautions (and False Cautions), 
Obstacles, Sidetracks, and 
Objections 


Stephen Gray 


It can turn you into a stupor, sort of lazy, loutish person. On the 
other hand, it can allow you to do very hard work for very long 
periods of time. So you sort of have to manage it, and a lot of 
people don’t learn to manage it. 


TERENCE MCKENNA, 
“NOTES FROM THE PSYCHEDELIC SALON” 


*¢¢ 


MASTERING CANNABIS 


I’ve long thought of cannabis as a trickster plant, or at least a tricky plant to 
master as a spiritual ally. There are some fine points involved in developing 
a beneficial relationship with it. As you’ll see in this chapter there are also 
some particular problems to watch out for. 


As described in the chapters on practicalities and practices, dosage, 
and other aspects of set and setting can make a huge difference in the 
quality and intensity of the experience. Strong doses can be disorienting, 
bizarre, and frightening for some people—especially, but not only, with oral 
intake. There’s no shortage of accounts of people who have had extremely 


distressing experiences on strong cannabis trips that have had a lasting 
negative impact, at least in terms of their attitude toward altered states. To 
mitigate the chances of a seriously negative experience it helps at the very 
least to know yourself and your current mind and body states, know and 
feel comfortable in the setting, and know the particular plant material 
you’re working with. 


I became convinced that I had died and no one was telling me. 


MAUREEN DOWD, NEW YORK TIMES COLUMNIST, 
AFTER IGNORING CAUTIONS TO NOT EAT 
TOO MUCH OF A CANNABIS CANDY 


If you aren’t experienced with the plant, and even if you are but not 
with the particular material you’re using, and again, especially with oral 
intake, it’s wise to begin with small amounts. With edibles and drinks, this 
could be a lot less than you might imagine. If I get a new batch of edibles I 
always titrate carefully with very small amounts on the first encounter. 


The amount of food in the stomach can in some circumstances exert a 
distinct effect on both the intensity of the effect and the time of onset of 
effects. I'll refer you back to the chapter on dosage and strains for anecdotes 
on the sometimes highly distressing mistakes you can make with dosage 
and oral ingestion. My anecdote about my friend Anne’s disorienting 
experience as recounted in chapter 4 demonstrates the possible differences 
between ingesting cannabis on an empty stomach versus a full stomach. 


Although it’s somewhat of a side issue for the kind of awakening work 
and deeper exploration that is the primary focus of this book, I want to 
elaborate on the point about the trickiness of the plant. This is the issue of 
frequency of use. As I’ve noted earlier, any reasonably sane and mature 
person will be able, through experimentation, to find the degree of 
frequency that works with his or her personal constellation of physical, 
emotional, mental, and spiritual characteristics. 


However, used for its pleasure-granting effects, cannabis can be very 
seductive and the desire for that enhancement of experience can push aside 
one’s better judgment. When the encounter goes well it often ushers the 
seeker into a garden of delights. There’s a good reason cannabis is often 


described as a euphoriant. The mind can become sharper, the heart softened 
and more alive, and the senses enhanced. Joy can bubble to the surface. 
Who wouldn’t want to repeat a delightful experience and perhaps spend as 
much time as possible in such an enhanced state? 


But here’s the rub: When it comes to enjoying these delights, 
experience, observation, and a wealth of anecdotal testimony suggest that 
the more you hungrily come back to her for more of the same, the less she 
is likely to offer you. There is both a physiological and a psychological 
component to that effect. 


First the psychological, which is actually a core psycho-spiritual 
principle. The more you chase after and hunger for something, the more it 
recedes from your grasp. And as Satyen Raja reminds us in chapter 11, the 
evolved sadhus basically couldn’t care less whether they had any cannabis 
or not. Buddhist teachings weigh in on this subject as well, reminding us 
not to fall into the illusion of this versus that. Buddhist teacher Chégyam 
Trungpa called it “one flavor.” Realized people tell us that the fruition of 
the spiritual path brings the realization that we can meet everything with a 
joyous, compassionate, stable presence of mind, freed from grasping. 


An equally substantial body of evidence confirms the reality of a 
physiological tolerance effect with heavy cannabis use. If you’ve read 
everything up to this point, no doubt you’ve come upon a number of 
references to that effect. In regard to the primary mission of this book—the 
spiritual benefits of cannabis use—there is widespread (though maybe not 
universal), agreement that the result of the tolerance effect is to significantly 
diminish the power of cannabis for deep spiritual experience. 


A FEARLESS MORAL INVENTORY 


Another related angle on the seductiveness/desire issue: With cannabis’s 
ability to put a shine on things, you can fall into the view that you can’t 
appreciate certain experiences unless you’re high. When sober experience 
seems to pale in comparison, that can over time becomes a trap, with self- 
sabotaging results. 


Yet another related point on the seductiveness/desire issue: It’s that 
shine the plant adds into the mind mix that can amplify desires moment by 


moment. Some anticipated activity or pleasure lays the charisma on thick 
when your cannabinoid-influenced brain sets its focus on it. So not only can 
the cannabis seduce you in an ongoing way into thinking you need it to 
enjoy sense experience, in accordance with the primary intention of this 
book, the juiciness of that kind of desire can keep pulling you out of 
presence and its rich and real depths. 


As always, no judgment is implied here on the complexities of desire 
and its manifestations. It’s just this. If you’ve noticed over time that while 
beflowered you’re rarely if ever able to allow a gap, the catch and release 
program is recommended for working with desires, or more particularly, 
with the narratives you create in response to desires. 


Intention is key. This plant is kind enough to grant your real intention, 
whether you are consciously aware of it or not. If your intention—at any 
point along the conscious to unconscious continuum—is to escape from 
awareness, escape from troubling emotions and thoughts, and avoid taking 
full responsibility for your situation, cannabis may be willing to help you 
realize those intentions. Regardless of frequency of use patterns, the key 
issue here is probably dependence (more on that theme below). 


The irony I have to chuckle at as I write this is that it is true that many 
experiences are enriched in the cannabis rausch. I offer the perceived 
enhancement of listening to music as a prime example. It’s just that 
dependence and expectation can have unintended reversal effects. And of 
course, gazillions of folks derive great pleasure from listening to music and 
a whole range of other activities without any help from cannabis. 


We now know that endocannabinoids are critical homeostatic 
regulators of all body systems, and perhaps most importantly, of 
energy flow in general. 


DR. ROBERT MELAMEDE, “ENDOCANNIBINOIDS” 


Although there can be a distinct dulling effect from heavy use, for 
some the trade-off is counterbalanced by the beneficial effects of such use. 
Based on conversations with mature daily users, I’ve gathered that cannabis 
has the unusual capability of putting some folks in the right zone. It softens 
some of their harder edges, calms symptoms of anxiety and bipolar 


disorder, deepens their connection to certain activities, and may well be 
their best medicine. These are often people who are anything but 
unmotivated slackers. 


As you may have seen in the interview with the medicine shamans 
Sean Hamman and Steve Dyer in chapter 13, and the essays on cannabis 
and creativity by artists Floyd Salas and Svea Vatch in chapters 19 and 20, 
some people are able to direct the cannabis effect very skillfully for specific 
purposes. That may involve stretches of daily use. But people like these 
who control their use of the plant effectively are not dependent on it in their 
lives overall. They can easily set it aside when they don’t require its 
directed assistance. Sean and Steve, for example, smoke a lot of the herb to 
deepen their connection when they’re working in ceremony, but back home 
they’ ll often leave it alone for weeks at a time. 


Once again, this is a kind of side issue in relation to the main thrust of 
the book. I offer it as something for consideration since I’ve known good 
people for whom frequent use has been problematic, amplifying some not- 
so-functional tendencies. If you’re a heavy user you might be well-advised 
to periodically undertake an honest self-examination where you ask 
yourself questions like: Am I actively and creatively engaged with the 
world? Am I taking care of my responsibilities? Am I generally cheerful 
and positive and are my relations with my fellow humans largely 
harmonious? Is my heart open and do I care deeply about others? 


Even if you come out smelling like a rose after such a moral inventory, 
if you’re a daily user, changing things up may be a fruitful investigative 
practice. I mentioned earlier in the book that an internationally known 
psychotherapist friend who has deep knowledge of the entheogens told me 
that when heavy users ask him about their cannabis use he suggests they go 
clean for a couple of months to see if they notice a difference. At that point, 
he suggests, if they still feel regular cannabis use works best for them, then 
they might as well go ahead and carry on as before. 


THE PARANOIA PHENOMENON 


It seems most people have experienced paranoia in the beflowered state at 
least on occasion. I hear it tends to happen more frequently with less 


experienced users. Though I haven’t done any extensive survey of this, I 
strongly suspect that paranoia is also less likely to arise in the set and 
settings that are outlined in this book and that can be used for meditative 
awakening practices. 


People often don’t know why they experience that paranoia and so I’d 
like to offer a hypothesis based on experience and observation. This is 
relevant because the source of paranoia is at the very center of the core 
issues of ego and egolessness and our potential for awakening from illusion. 


A disclaimer before continuing, however: I’m not suggesting ego 
exposure is necessarily the only reason for the experience of paranoia. 
There may be a number of other causes associated with cannabis use. One 
is a predisposition to anxiety and mental illness. In the interview 
“Manifesting Presence” Sean claimed that some commercially grown 
cannabis can also trigger paranoid thought processes. In fact, I’ve heard 
from a number of people—including LLP, the cannabis grower featured in 
this book—who claim that it is the particular plant material, and as LLP 
would suggest, the attitude of the grower, which influences the paranoia 
factor. 


Now, to the hypothesis... 


Paranoia is essentially a synonym for fear, perhaps an elaborately 
organized construction, but fear nonetheless. Fear is the henchman of ego. 
Ego’s persistent mission is to protect the fortress. We’re afraid of space, 
afraid of the unknown, afraid to let go of control strategies, afraid to die to 
the limiting persona we’ve so painstakingly built up over the years. 
Paranoia might be described as a colorful elaboration of that core fear. 


Cannabis can be a truth serum. If you’re at all sensitive or inner- 
directed it may pull back the curtain and present you with some insights 
about your behavior. Even the softening of the heart that can manifest in the 
cannabis rausch can elicit a humble look at your missteps and offenses. 
Another way to put it is that cannabis can leave you feeling exposed and 
vulnerable. A lot of people don’t like that feeling. 


I'll share an anecdote from my early adulthood that illustrates that 
kind of problem. I had eaten a brownie with a very strong effect at a party. I 
was soon smacked in the face with the unavoidable recognition that I had a 


well-honed persona that I habitually trotted out for public consumption, a 
persona that disguised a more authentic and accessible humanity. 


With that recognition came the realization that I could not connect at 
all with that persona right then. That might seem like a positive 
development but it was actually acutely distressing and depressing because 
I had no experience or confidence with engaging people without that 
persona. I felt small and unworthy. This is where the paranoia factor is 
relevant. The uselessness I experienced was in relation to others. I felt 
exposed to them and thought they could see right through the lie of 
personality into the real, unworthy me. 


While people mingled around me I sat forlornly down in a chair at the 
edge of the room. A friend noticed and came over. I confessed my distress 
and her response was to say, “I like you better like this,” in other words, 
more genuine and unprotected, not trying to impress. 


The reason for sharing that little tale could be summed up with a kind 
of aphorism or equation. The more your self-esteem and stability are 
identified with the conditional ego that only feels okay when its game is 
working, the more difficulty you may have riding with the plant’s expansive 
and ego-dissolving action, especially when the dosage is strong. 


This is where potential for growth and transformation happens and, 
again, is why making use of cannabis in the least distracting conditions is 
likely to produce the greatest benefit for seeing truth and opening to a larger 
non-egoic space. Chégyam Trungpa once said that enlightenment is an 
ever-present irritant to the ego and that’s why maintaining the illusion of the 
separate self is an active process of continuing struggle. We have to work 
constantly at avoiding surrendering to what is. 


Paranoia is that core inner fear projected outward. The fear of others is 
an unrecognized projection of the core fear of the unconditional truth of 
what Buddhist teachings would call the self-existing awakened state beyond 
the illusion of a separate self. So rather than being able to breathe, let go, 
and relax, we manufacture threat. It’s not real. It’s the experience of 
anticipatory threat, ego up to its old tricks using the hypercleverness of fear 
to tell its self-protecting lies. 


So what to do if that happens to you? A lot of folks conclude that 
cannabis is not for them. But there’s another—potentially transformative— 


view and that is not to buy into the thought processes but to keep practicing 
the kinds of techniques described in this book. In the simplest terms this 
means letting thoughts go, letting breath heal, and letting cannabis do its 
energy healing work. 


EXAGGERATION AND SELF-ABSORPTION 


Following from that suggested moral inventory, due to its amplification 
function, a problem related to but perhaps less dramatic than the paranoia 
problem is the tendency for self-absorption. Anyone who has been around 
cannabis use has seen that and possibly been that. You can get lost in the 
moment, finding your thoughts so interesting you’re not well connected to 
what’s going on around you. The “me button” gets stuck in the on position. 


One perhaps harsh judgment of the cannabis rausch is a description I 
once came across: that cannabis can “glorify the trivial.” I’ll first say that 
the statement begs questions of what is trivial and who is the arbiter of 
triviality and “importance.” If tuning into and connecting with the 
phenomenal world is trivial in that conception, it might actually be healthy 
in a lot of situations. If you can fall in love with a flower and stare at it for a 
while in wonder, can that be harmful or trivial? 


Pll call on the great writer Henry Miller for backup on this point. As 
the quote implies, we certainly don’t need cannabis to experience deep 
concentration and connection. But for a lot of us, it can help. 


The moment one gives close attention to anything, even a blade 
of grass, it becomes a mysterious, awesome, indescribably 
magnificent world in itself. 


HENRY MILLER 


Nonetheless, the cannabis-fueled tendency to find things amazing or 
important can be tedious to behold. This tendency to get carried away with 
the wonder of things, and, by association, with oneself at times, no doubt 
goes back a long way. A song made famous by Cab Calloway in the 1930s 
called “Reefer Man” does a hilarious job of skewering that propensity. I’Il 
quote a couple of verse fragments that give the gist of it. 


Oh, have you ever met that funny reefer man, reefer 
man? 


If he said he swam to China and he sell you South 
Carolina 


Then you know you’re talkin’ to that reefer man. 


This naturally leads to the question of who should not use cannabis, or 
at least what dangers to watch for with sensitive people. Although the 
science on most of this material is not yet substantial enough for anyone to 
make definitive claims, it’s probably wise to educate oneself and others 
about potential dangers. 


People who try marijuana and reject it do so usually because 
they feel uncomfortable and confused in the altered, fuller 
consciousness. Instead of life being framed by the rigidity of the 
societal dogma, the world becomes unfamiliarly bigger, brighter, 
fuller, yet less manageable, more unpredictable and full of 
mystery. A mind that has been accustomed to a low charge or 
setting without light very often finds the expansiveness of reality 
too highly energized. 


JOAN BELLO, THE BENEFITS OF MARIJUANA 


We all go around with voices in our heads. For most of us there are 
some self-sabotaging voices, voices of doubt and insecurity, even if not 
perceived consciously. If your confidence is low, if you tend to be hard on 
yourself, cannabis can amplify those voices and trick you into taking them 
more seriously than you normally would. 


It’s self-evident that taking the negative voices in your head seriously 
can have harmful effects. People—especially the young, about whom I’1l 
say a little more below—whose emotional and mental stability is shaky, 
may be doing themselves harm with cannabis use. Some have recently 
attempted to ascribe the onset of mental illness such as schizophrenia to 
cannabis use, although at this time there is no scientific consensus regarding 
this claim. In fact, as Clint Werner and other researchers have pointed out, 


since the 1960s the use of cannabis has exploded in Western societies while 
the incidence of schizophrenia has not increased at all. 


Even so, the caution may be very important for those already prone to 
mental illness. Werner also mentioned studies that indicate the use of 
cannabis, particularly in the young, may have no impact on the likelihood 
of developing schizophrenia, but may hasten the onset. 


AGE-APPROPRIATE USE? 


Some claim that since the brain is not fully developed in adolescence, 
cannabis can interfere with that development and should be largely avoided 
until adulthood. The studies I’ve come across indicate that there’s no 
consensus on this issue and clearly such a position can be used to justify a 
dogmatic anticannabis stance. In his well-researched—and entertaining— 
book Does Cannabis Inherently Harm Young People’s Developing Minds?, 
David Malmo-Levine and his associates did a thorough examination of the 
studies on this issue and concluded that “From the above review of the 
scientific literature on cannabis and its effects on the developing minds of 
the youth, it’s clear to this author that the lack of a spike in mental illness, 
the lack of a drop in IQ, and the lack of any kind of demonstrated and 
understood causality of any medical problem means that today’s reefer 
madness is every bit as fabricated as the ‘uncontrollable, violent laughter’ 
and ‘uncontrollable impulsive behavior’ variety of yesteryear. It’s just a bit 
more sophisticated.”+ 


Whether or not there’s any basis for concerns around brain 
development in the young, I suspect a more substantive concern is the 
vulnerability and developing sense of self that’s such a central aspect of 
adolescence. How many of us remember the emotional difficulties of those 
years? A lot of people are just glad to have survived adolescence. We’re 
sensitive, passionate, doubtful—struggling to find an identity and a 
direction at that stage of our lives. According to a 2012 survey of students 
in grades nine to twelve in the United States, conducted by the Centers for 
Disease Control, 16 percent had seriously considered suicide and 8 percent 
had attempted it. The amplification and mirroring qualities of cannabis 
suggest that under its influence, dark, distressing thoughts and feelings may 
be exaggerated. 


Despite these possible concerns around the plant’s amplifying effects 
with sensitive, developing youth, another perspective needs to be 
considered as we move toward greater normalization and legalization of 
cannabis as a medicine. Young people are being prescribed pharmaceutical 
treatments at unprecedented levels, many with significant harm potential. 
While properly controlled scientific studies have been severely limited 
during a long period of politically motivated restrictions, a wealth of 
anecdotal evidence suggests that with its versatility and minimal side 
effects, some forms of cannabis—such as the lower THC, higher CBD 
strains—may be safely used as an adjunct to or even a replacement for 
many of these potent and often addicting pharmaceuticals for a range of 
childhood and adolescent mental disorders. As Dr. Jeremy Spiegel put it: 
“In medicine anecdotal evidence is often sufficient to guide treatment, or at 
the very least, to initiate further investigation. In the case of medical 
marijuana, and contrary to the belief of many physicians, much of that 
investigation has been already done.”2 


Of course, since cannabis is so easy to find and is currently on the way 
to becoming much more culturally and legally accepted, there will be no 
way to keep it out of the hands of curious and impetuous youth, and 
anything remotely resembling the ridiculous “Just Say No” approaches of 
past decades is, for a lot of teens, about equivalent to throwing fresh meat in 
front of a hungry lion. What is needed is balanced, respectful, no-bullshit 
truth telling. If we adults can have the balls to acknowledge the many 
potential benefits of cannabis, there is a far better chance that young people 
will listen when warned of possible problems. 


A DULLING EFFECT? 


A related issue with cannabis use has come my way from several directions. 
Again, to my knowledge there is no hard evidence for these concerns and 
there may be some dogma tainting the validity of some of these insights. 
What I am referring to here pertains to its possible dulling effect, especially 
with heavy use. As a first example, several experienced ayahuasca 
ceremony leaders of my acquaintance are unequivocally opposed to the use 
of cannabis. A well-regarded shaman I did some ceremonies with in Peru 
claimed that frequent users of cannabis have a notably diminished 


capability of seeing ayahuasca visions. It’s also claimed in some quarters of 
the ayahuasca world that cannabis is “sticky,” that it clings to your etheric 
and physical system and somehow clogs it. At a wild guess there may be 
some basis for that claim on the physiological level. Apparently cannabis 
can be detected in the spinal fluid for a month or more. 


A friend of mine is a ceremonial leader of the peyote prayer 
ceremonies of the Native American Church. This man, whom I’ll call 
Duane, has a very long and deep connection to and understanding of the 
vibrational language of plant medicines. He is also not in any way 
dogmatically opposed to cannabis. He told me that in his youth he probably 
went through a hockey arena full of the plant. 


The rural region of British Columbia where Duane lives is covered in 
cannabis plants and many of the young people who come to his peyote 
prayer ceremonies are heavy users. Duane has observed over the years that 
often those people have difficulty connecting, as though there is a gauzy 
curtain between them and the phenomenal world. 


Duane told me he has particularly noticed that effect while training 
some of these young people as drummers to accompany the peyote prayer 
songs. Refined and powerful energies can be evoked and directed when 
one’s mind is connected to the spirit of the drum. I’ve heard Native 
drummers say that when the medicine is strong and the energies are clear, 
they can see the spirit energy move out from the drum and around the tipi. 
Duane has observed that the heavy cannabis users have trouble making 
those connections. 


Though this effect may not be the norm for heavy users, similar 
anecdotes are not altogether uncommon. A friend of mine reported that 
when he quit all at once after years of heavy daily use, all his sensory 
perceptions brightened. You may also recall the interview with Mariano da 
Silva in chapter 12, the Brazilian ayahuasca shaman whose experience has 
been that the powerful spiritual effects of cannabis are lost to him if he uses 
the plant daily. 


Enough on the potential problematic aspects of cannabis use. These 
concerns and cautions are offered in the spirit of the overall intention of the 
book as education about wise and judicious engagement and are not 
intended to scare away anyone who may be able to use cannabis as an ally 
in the awakening journey. 


TOLERANCE AND ADDICTION 


I’m sure some experienced cannabis users rolled their eyes upon seeing the 
subheading above. My understanding, supported by extensive scientific 
study (of study not driven by bias) is that with mentally healthy people 
neither tolerance nor physical addiction are concerns of major consequence. 
Mentally healthy is the key phrase in that sentence, though. 


First, tolerance. I and other contributors to this book have commented 
on the possible loss of sharp effects for deep spiritual opening work. But 
healthy individuals can also be trusted to do what works for them. The key 
here is self-awareness and personal responsibility. So yes, there is a 
tolerance effect but its importance depends on one’s intention in using the 
plant. Mariano made that quite clear in his discussion of the downsides to 
daily use. Of course, people use cannabis for purposes much different than 
specifically spiritual. This apparent cost-benefit trade-off isn’t likely a 
concern for the many who use the plant medically for pain relief, symptom 
reduction and elimination, appetite stimulation, and a host of other 
conditions physical and psychological. 


Also, the definition of heavy use in some of these studies is more in 
line with what most would call extremely heavy use. One study defined 
heavy use as ninety-four joints a week.2 Come now, gentlemen. Let’s say 
you get five to eight or nine tokes from a joint. We’re now talking about 
somewhere over five hundred inhalations per week. At those levels the 
cannabinoid receptors would be severely abused. (Again, I believe the 
scientific term is receptor downregulation.) My own nonscientific view of 
heavy use, especially with the now consistently high THC levels of 
skillfully grown cannabis, would be anything more than about twenty to 
thirty tokes a week. 


The tolerance effect is also at least to some degree a function of 
familiarity. Anything you do a lot tends to result in an experience of 
ordinariness. Zen teacher Suzuki Roshi, in his lovely little book Zen Mind, 
Beginner’s Mind, told a story about how when he was living at a monastery 
in Japan the daily sound of the gong felt completely ordinary and had no 
emotional impact. When he returned to his old monastery years later, the 
sound of the bell immediately produced a flood of tears. We all know that 


one, don’t we? If you’re getting high every day, it’s obvious that the effects 
will feel familiar. 


Here’s a bit of interesting information regarding tolerance to 
cannabis’s effects as we age. It turns out there may be a “reverse tolerance” 
effect over the long term. According to Zimmer and Morgan in Marijuana 
Myths Marijuana Facts, “Older brains are generally less resilient in 
response to drugs than younger ones. . . . As a result, the same dose 
produces more dramatic effects in adults than in youths.”4 


Now to the question of addiction. If by addiction we mean “physical 
addiction,” this one is mostly in the category of false cautions. The 
literature shows no serious withdrawal effects beyond transitory and mild. 
Many millions of people go through periods, especially in youth, of 
cannabis use ranging from occasional to heavy and at some point leave it 
behind without any problem. Coffee withdrawal is typically reported as 
more intense and nobody worries much about that. 


As suggested earlier, this is not to say that psychological dependence 
is not a problem for some of us. There’s a lot of sloppy and ultimately 
harmful use of the sacred herb. But heavy use in those cases is more likely a 
symptom of and an escape-motivated response to problems than the cause 
of them. That kind of use, I hope it’s beyond clear by this point in the book, 
is more or less the opposite of the kind of use being described and honored 
in Cannabis and Spirituality. 


HEALTH RISKS 


This is a very brief and bare-bones survey for those who don’t have the time 
or interest to scan the literature. Although much of the evidence is still 
being sifted through, there are some potential health risks that may inspire 
caution, especially among certain populations. First a nonrisk factor, 
though. There’s a technical term used to describe the effects of drugs: LD- 
50, which means “the dose at which 50 percent of subjects die.” The LD-50 
for cannabis is so high as to be of no meaningful concern, both with inhaled 
and ingested cannabis. 


Now a couple of possible physical health risk factors: Again, as far as 
I can discern from the literature, these are complex issues and so far it’s 


been difficult to isolate the effects of cannabis as causative factors. I offer 
these points for people to be aware of. 


People with heart issues of various kinds should probably monitor 
their cannabis use carefully. Some studies, for example, have suggested that 
THC can bring on effects in subjects with stable angina.2 The slight 
increase in heart rate that typically occurs shortly after inhalation may put 
stress on sensitive hearts and blood pressure may rise, suggesting related 
cautions. 


The literature suggests some possible pulmonary/respiratory risks. I'll 
remind you again that some evidence exists via studies indicating that 
holding the smoke in does not meaningfully increase the high but definitely 
increases exposure to numerous other substances within the smoke. 
Vaporizing also significantly reduces the quantity of combustion-triggered 
material entering the lungs. 


There have also been suggestions that cannabis is contraindicated 
during pregnancy. Since studies show that “THC does cross the placenta 
and enters the circulation of the developing fetus.”®° Some women may want 
to play it safe by limiting or eliminating use of cannabis during pregnancy. 


However, according to Zimmer and Morgan, “Dozens of studies have 
compared the newborn babies of women who used marijuana during 
pregnancy with the babies of women who did not . . . Most of these studies, 
including the largest study to date with a sample of over twelve thousand 
women, have found no differences. The results have been similar when 
children are tested later.”2 


¢¢ 


Now that I’ve risked confusing you with all these “on the one hand, but on 
the other hand” points, I can only leave you at the end of this chapter on 
cautions with another version of my typical favorite piece of sage advice to 
approach information with an open-minded skepticism and to test 
hypotheses out for yourself. Fortunately, the people’s plant is safe enough to 
do that kind of personal investigative work with and there is a wealth of 
available literature for those interested to sift through with well-tuned 
bullshit detectors. 


Conclusion 


Toward a Widespread Transformation of 
Consciousness 


Stephen Gray 


A COUPLE OF YEARS AGO I was having a conversation with an elder of the 
Native American Church—a woman I have a lot of respect for. At the time I 
was working on a mission statement for the Spirit Plant Medicine 
Conference in Vancouver British Columbia. I asked this elder what she 
thought should be the central focus of our intention for the conference. She 
replied that it was not ultimately about the medicines, it was about the 
urgent need for humanity to reconnect, to reconnect to who we truly are and 
to our relatedness to all. There’s a reason First Nations peoples all over 
North America say “All my relations,” and in a similar vein, why the 
traditional Maya of Central America are said to have a special greeting for 
each other, “In Lak’ech,” which means “I am another you.” 


Wisdom guides remind us that we need to and are fully capable of 
manifesting grand visions motivated by love. We have to believe, as Bishop 
Desmond Tutu put it, in “the possibility of possibility.” We have to have 
hope that the trajectory of life on the beautiful blue planet can be turned 
toward the brilliant promise that has always been our greatest destiny. 


Cannabis is an extremely ancient plant. Homo sapiens and the 
cannabis plant have a remarkably intimate relationship of long standing. It’s 
no accident of nature that our brains—and much of the rest of our bodies— 
have abundant cannabinoid receptors. We’re tight with cannabis. As you’ve 
seen in Cannabis and Spirituality, when used skillfully, this complex and 
beneficent plant can help a great many of us wake up to who we are. That’s 
the highest purpose, no pun intended, of our work with cannabis. 


If there’s a revolution of consciousness transformation arising on this 
planet, and many of us sense there is, a key component of that 
transformation is the realization that we have all the tools we need, that we 
are all awake by nature and not restricted by the limiting stories we’ve 
taken on. The sacramental medicines are here to help us expand our 
consciousness and connect, connect, connect. My fervent prayer is that 
cannabis takes its rightful place as one of those honored and wisely used 
allies. 


Be well, my brothers and sisters. Aho. 


Footnotes 


*1. Yoni, in Sanskrit, means “vulva,” and is a symbol of divine procreative 


energy conventionally represented by a circular stone. 


*2. There is substantial evidence to support the contention that the 


repression was also heavily influenced at that time by powerful 
corporate interests such as DuPont, who wanted hemp-based products 
out of the way so that they could bring their recently developed 
petroleum-based products to market. (See The Emperor Wears No 
Clothes by Jack Herer for more on this.) 
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Foreword 
Stephen Gray 


You’ve noticed I’m sure that we live in extraordinary times of immense and 
rapid change, a period both exciting and dangerous—ominous even. 
Though nobody really knows how the plotline will unfold in the decades to 
come, there is one thing I feel confident in proclaiming: a widespread and 
radical consciousness transformation is urgently needed on this beleaguered 
blue planet if humanity is to come through this era in anything resembling 
sane and sustainable conditions. 


With that principle in mind, the next “bold” proclamation is that those 
of us willing to embrace and meet the changes and challenges—you might 
call this amorphous congregation the (at least aspiring) spiritual warriors of 
love and intelligence—must be open to all available tools, alone and in 
syncretic combination, without dogmatic limitations and divisions. 


There are a number of plants and semisynthetic and synthetic sub- 
stances known as psychedelics or entheogens that are arguably the most 
potent tools available for these urgent times. In appropriate conditions these 
substances are capable of pulling back the curtain of illusion that has 
obscured an eternal and unconditioned reality beyond imagining. They can 
show us where we need to heal and to free ourselves from the bonds of our 
past, and they can invite us to see and be inspired by a normally cloud- 
covered but always present divine reality. 


Many of us are now aware of the potential of what you might call the 
“major psychedelics.” Ayahuasca, psilocybin mushrooms, peyote, LSD, and 
several others are in this category and are getting increasing attention 
almost weekly. But there is one humble plant that has until recently never 
received its due. For reasons not necessary to describe here, this plant has 
been outlawed, disdained, mocked, and ignored, especially in the past 


century or so but here and there throughout the long course of history as 
well. 


We are now experiencing an exciting and promising renaissance of 
understanding and use of our ancient friend and ally, cannabis. But even the 
majority of those sympathetic to the pleasures and medical potential of the 
plant are still largely unaware of its remarkable capability as a healing and 
awakening sacramental medicine when used in optimal conditions. 


Daniel McQueen is most definitely aware of this potential, and he has 
now added his authentic—and bold—voice to a still-small but growing 
brother-/sisterhood of compassionate visionaries intent on correcting this 
serious misapprehension and missed potential. As you read this book it will 
become clear very quickly that Daniel is thoroughly qualified for the 
mission. I’ve seen the power of cannabis for this essential healing and 
awakening work, but I’m not sure I’ve ever encountered anyone in 
“modern” society who has so effectively mastered and articulated the 
understanding and techniques necessary for people to discover and 
experience the full capability of the psychedelic (mind and soul 
manifesting) use of cannabis. 


Daniel puts his cards right out on the table in the very first paragraph of 
the book to set the agenda for all that follows. He says that cannabis “might 
just be the most accessible and effective psychedelic medicine we have 
available for healing and transformational purposes.” A bold claim indeed 
and certain to be controversial in some circles, but as I suggested above, he 
clearly has the cattle to go with that big hat. 


Psychedelic Cannabis is a straightforward and accessible book with an 
unambiguous mission. In Daniel’s words again: “I’d like to teach you 
exactly how to tum cannabis into a real psychedelic medicine and how to 
safely and effectively use it for healing and transformation.” No muddled or 
mixed message there and now that I’ve read the book, I’m fully confident 
that he has accomplished that task extraordinarily well. 


In as much as Daniel has a rare grasp of the depths of working with 
cannabis toward healing and awakening, he is also a skillful communicator 
and educator. The word teach in the above quote is right on the mark. 
Daniel speaks directly and intimately to the reader and his language is 
crystal clear. He comes through these pages like your favorite teacher, the 
one you remember who cares about his students and is determined to give 


them everything they need to step out into the world on their own. This is 
not a book of theory and speculation; it’s an eminently practical guide that 
has been thoroughly tempered in the crucible of extensive experience. As 
Daniel says, he has “facilitated sessions for thousands of people in 
individual and group psychotherapy settings and journey experiences” with 
our ancient plant ally as the powerful yet kindly sacrament. 


One of the reasons many of us are convinced that cannabis will play an 
increasingly important—even central—role in the human community in the 
years, decades, and centuries to come is its unassailable and permanent 
status as the “people’s plant.” A key component of the consciousness 
transformation revolution is the dawning realization that we are ultimately 
our own healers and that we are much more deeply interrelated and 
intertwined with the community of souls at multiple levels than almost all 
of us have realized. More and more of us are gradually learning to soften 
the self-protecting barriers we’ve built and discover the truth of our 
connectedness to “all our relations,” as the Native Americans have often 
Said it. 

A major aspect of this radical reawakening is the understanding of our 
relationship to medicine. In perhaps the most important sense, nobody owns 
cannabis. The people’s plant is one of the major medicine plants of this 
planet, in some respects perhaps the most widely applicable of all plants. I 
believe we in the so-called modern societies are in the early stages of a 
huge shift toward the recognition of the many healing plants, our 
relationship with them, and our responsibility for preserving and promoting 
them and the knowledge of their use. 


I was happy to see that Daniel understands that principle—the spirit of 
cannabis you might say, one of “community, ecology, and sharing.” Some 
of us like to occasionally joke that cannabis is indeed a gateway drug—a 
gateway to a reenvisioned and revitalized understanding of medicine, of 
healing, and of our relationship to plant and planet altogether. 


Our ancient friend and ally is also a gateway or forerunner, opening 
pathways toward a renaissance of understanding and legal recognition of 
the more controversial psychedelic medicines such as_ psilocybin 
mushrooms, ayahuasca, and LSD. It’s an exciting time in this field, and 
Daniel’s wonderful book is doing more than its share to advance this 
necessary renaissance. 


All that said, once I had read the full text, it was uncontestably clear that 
above all Psychedelic Cannabis is a masterful guidebook for all of us who 
would like to find out for ourselves through experience the full potential for 
healing and awakening that the skillful use of cannabis provides, healing 
ourselves first as a solid foundation and then extending our awakening 
hearts and vision outward. 


This isn’t a book you’ll read once and consign to a bookshelf forever 
after. If you grasp its potential and decide to make use of it in your spiritual 
and healing work with cannabis, you will want to keep it close at hand. The 
book is overflowing with specific suggestions for all stages and aspects of 
the work, collected from Daniel’s long experience. I envision dog-eared 
copies with bookmarks and highlighted text sitting in plain sight in living 
rooms and ceremonial spaces everywhere. 


I’ve been around cannabis for over fifty years. I’ve taught principles 
and practices for working with cannabis as a spiritual ally, and I’ve been 
leading cannabis ceremonies for over ten years. I say this not to draw 
attention to myself but in the hope of asserting some street cred for 
proclaiming that you can count on this book. You can trust its thoroughly 
field-tested, compassionate guidance. If you apply that guidance to your 
work with cannabis, however that manifests, you will be on the right track. 


There is great promise in these pages. So please read, absorb, and apply. 


STEPHEN GRAY is a writer, editor, speaker, cannabis ceremony leader, and 
Spirit Plant Medicine Conference organizer. He is the author of Returning 
to Sacred World: A Toolkit for the Emerging Reality and editor 
of/contributor to Cannabis and Spirituality: An Explorer’s Guide to an 
Ancient Plant Spirit Ally. Find him online at his website and Facebook page 
both titled Cannabis and Spirituality. 


Hemp is a holy and essential plant. 
Listen to the Hemp people. 


The Hemp people will show you the way out of the 
darkness we have made. 


Be good to each other. 
There is enough trouble in the world. 
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Ace of Buds. Art by Eliot Alexander. 


A Responsibility and an 
Acknowledgment 


I personally identify with openness and sharing and am inspired by 
collaborative efforts. The psychedelic movement has greatly benefited from 
open science practices, and in turn, open psychedelic practices have greatly 
benefited society. When the Statement on Open Science and Open Praxis 
with Psilocybin, MDMA, and Similar Substances was proposed in 2017 
(see here), my practice, the Center for Medicinal Mindfulness, became a 
signatory of it. I’m particularly inspired by the following part of the 
agreement, signed by leaders of the psychedelic research community: 


We will strive to make our expertise and services available to all 
who may benefit from them, even those whose means are limited. . . 
. We will not withhold, nor will we require others to withhold, 
materials or knowledge (experiences, observations, discoveries, 
methods, best practices, or the like) for commercial advantage... . 
We will strive to place our discoveries into the public domain, for 
the benefit of all. 


One of the primary reasons this book is being written now is to provide 
this information as quickly as possible to as many people as possible who 
wouldn’t have access to it otherwise. If the climate crisis predictions are 
true, and I have no reason to doubt they are, we need all hands on deck, all 
the tools we can muster, and all the possibilities for transformation 
explored. 


I’m inspired by and consider myself part of the unofficial lineage of 
Terence and Dennis McKenna and their good friend Dr. Rick Strassman, 
who is credited with reinitiating the Psychedelic Renaissance. In 1976, 
Terence and Dennis published a book under pseudonyms on how to grow 


psychedelic mushrooms, called Psilocybin: Magic Mushroom Grower’s 
Guide. The Ace of Buds image is a tribute to this lineage and was inspired 
by the McKenna brothers’ Ace of Shrooms image featured at the beginning 
of their book. Growing your own psychedelic mushrooms is now a common 
psychedelic community experience. I wish for that openness, sharing, and 
empowerment with cannabis as a psychedelic and to do my part in breaking 
down the barricades to legal psychedelic healing. 


Although this work isn’t yet in the realm of research, it can definitely be 
considered a summary of practices I’ve found effective for healing. In a 
sense, these are notes from a scientific research expedition, not a research 
experiment. Is this the final word or expression? No. This book is closer to 
a first step. Is it going to be improved by others? I believe so. For the 
scientists and skeptics, I invite you to test the conclusions explored here. 


Statement on Open Science and Open Praxis with 
Psilocybin, MDMA, and Similar Substances 


Preamble: The undersigned individuals and organizations 
work to advance the understanding and beneficial uses of 
substances called (among many names) psychedelics, 
hallucinogens, or entheogens. Our fields include medicine 
and __ traditional healing, medicinal chemistry and 
ethnopharmacology, psychopharmacology, neuroscience, 
psychology, counseling, religion, public health, and public 
policy. 

From generations of practitioners and researchers before 
us, we have received knowledge about these substances, 
their risks, and ways to use them constructively. In turn, we 
accept the call to use that knowledge for the common good 
and to share freely whatever related knowledge we may 
discover or develop. 


Therefore, in this work, we commit to the following 
principles. If we engage with consultants, contractors, or 
suppliers, we will do so in ways that uphold these principles. 


1. Intellectual and scientific integrity—We affirm that we 
report the truth as we find it, not as we or others might prefer 
it to be found. We will present disappointing or adverse 
results as well as affirming or encouraging ones. We will 
properly attribute the contributions of others. 


2. In service—While we may need to be paid for our labor, we 
are called to this work in the spirit of service. We will place 
the common good above private gain, and we will work for 
the welfare of the individuals and communities served. We 
will strive to make our expertise and services available to all 
who may benefit from them, even those whose means are 
limited. 


3. Open science and open praxis—We will not withhold, nor 
will we require others to withhold, materials or knowledge 
(experiences, observations, discoveries, methods, best 
practices, or the like) for commercial advantage. This does 
not preclude the appropriate management of raw data or the 
exercise of data exclusivity rights, but we will make those 
decisions for the common good rather than for private gain. 
Nor does this preclude reasonable and ordinary charges for 
our books, other media, software, materials, or professional 
services. 


4. Non-interference—We will strive to place our discoveries 
into the public domain, for the benefit of all. If we have 
patents or patents pending, we will license that intellectual 
property, for no more than reasonable and _ ordinary 
administrative costs, to anyone who will use it for the 
common good and in alignment with these principles. 


Read the entire document on the Council on Spiritual 
Practices website. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Healing Gift of Cannabis 


I know it sounds impossible, but what if I were to tell you that there is a 
medicine—readily available and one that can be grown all around you— 
that can heal your trauma and wake you up to your true potential? What if I 
were to say that you didn’t have to suffer as much anymore? 


I have two daughters, and I find it hard to believe that this world we live 
in now is the best it will ever be. Will the wilderness of my youth be 
something beyond the imagination of my children? I believe it is a real 
tragedy that our children, through no fault of their own, are growing up ina 
world that, if left unaided, is going to be far worse in the future than it is 
today. The warning signs are all around us, and we’re running out of time to 
change things for the better. I sincerely hope our goal is set a little higher 
than mere survival, but I’m not that confident. According to many reports 
on the climate crisis, we have about a decade to implement drastic change 
to advert global disaster. 


But it’s not just climate change we need to tackle. We need accessible 
and effective healing practices now, on the largest scale possible, so we can 
successfully respond to the daily struggles of a world in constant and ever- 
accelerating global paradigm shifts. In an age where collective trauma is 
rampant (and seems to only be getting worse), we need to reevaluate and 
assess all of the options available to us. Cannabis sativa, although 
previously overlooked, might be one of our best tools to implement 
psychedelic therapy on a large scale. 


I used to think the large-scale version of this would be to train a corps of 
healers to go out and start facilitating groups with the medicine. And that is 
what we’re doing. But what if we don’t have time for even that? What if we 
need to take our healing into our own hands now? Not just for us now but to 
make it through the wild times ahead. This is the purpose of this book. 


We desperately need to acknowledge we’re living through a global 
pandemic of trauma during a period of extreme global transformation, and 
we need to actually do something significant and far outside the norm to 
address it. Here are just a few examples of the radical global transformation 
we’re living through at the moment: 


e Climate change and large-scale climate disasters 

e Income and racial inequality 

e 3D printing and decentralized manufacturing 

e DNA recoding, designer babies, and immortality 

e Organic agriculture and factory farming 

e Nanotechnology 

e The internet and virtual reality 

e The corporate takeover of the psychedelic revolution 
e Artificial intelligence, the singularity, and the post-job economy 
e Energy revolution 

e Corporate vs. nation-state conflicts 

e Higher dimensionality and quantum computing 

e Large hadron collider 

e War, war, war, and more war 


e Stolen elections and post-democracy America or peaceful progressive 
transformation 


e Space travel and the possibility of extraterrestrial life 
¢ Decline of religion and rise in spirituality 

e Fukushima and other human-caused disasters 

e Border security and climate crisis migration 


¢ The rise of delusional conspiracy and “alternative facts” 


e Global pandemics 


In addition to the need for healing because of all these crazy 
happenings, we also need accessible psychedelic tools to support the 
development of increased resilience for the activists, veterans, first 
responders, mental health specialists, and other professionals on the front 
lines of our unhealthy collective choices. We need accessible psychedelic 
tools for the innovators and visionaries who help move our society toward 
greater health and vibrancy and away from unhealthy, unsustainable, and 
dangerous paths like militarism, nationalism, and the tragic destruction of 
our environment. 


While the recognized psychedelics like psilocybin and LSD clearly 
possess this potential, our desperate societal needs are proving difficult for 
the psychedelic community to meet on the scale required, not only due to 
the trauma caused by fifty years of significant and continued prohibition 
(not to mention the slow and tedious process of legalization through clinical 
research and medical application) but also our collective ignorance of one 
of the most important tools that has been growing right in front of us. Most 
psychedelic medicines aren’t yet legal. Cannabis is legal in a lot of places 
right now. 


Yes, contrary to popular belief, Cannabis sativa is a classic psychedelic, 
and it can be used just as other psychedelics can be used. I know this 
because I facilitate psychedelic cannabis sessions all the time with people, 
and I have experienced the results firsthand. 


The collective psychedelic community has minimized this sacred plant 
and relegated it to a position as either solely recreational or used as an 
adjunct to other medicines. Cannabis isn’t considered a “real” psychedelic, 
and some in our medicine communities shame others for using it. Most of 
our eyes are fixated on the shinier, sexier psychedelics as the “right” ones to 
use, and somehow cannabis is the “wrong” one. 


Many of us have a complex history with the medicine, as well—getting 
caught smoking pot or being shamed for our curiosity about it is often one 
of the first traumatic psychedelic experiences many of us have as teens and 
younger adults. While our first experiences using cannabis are often the 
most magical, they’re disregarded as dangerous and delusional, and the 


magic is shut down by others who don’t understand. It’s no wonder we have 
such a complex relationship with this plant medicine. 


I’ve smoked cannabis for a long time, but my first real memory of 
recognizing the true psychedelic potential was about ten years ago in 
graduate school. I was attending Naropa University to receive my master’s 
degree in transpersonal counseling psychology. I had every intention of 
becoming what’s called an underground therapist, someone who used 
psychedelic medicines for therapeutic healing purposes. I had talked my 
program into letting me complete a body-centered mindfulness practice to 
fulfill a course requirement. As part of the practice, I was stretching in the 
spare bedroom of my apartment we used as a meditation studio. I’d smoked 
a copious amount of some really wonderful flower and was in a very deep, 
meditative state. I was gently stretching my neck when something released 
with a pop. I had my eyes closed, and I didn’t just feel, but saw a yellow 
bolt of lightning quickly shoot up my spine to the top of my head. I thought, 
“Hmm ... That was really interesting,” and didn’t think much of it after 
that. But looking back, I think that was the moment I first noticed the 
psychedelic potential of this medicine. 


My buddy Jon knew of my interest in psychedelic therapy, as I’d sat in 
sacred spaces with him a number of times. I was trying to figure out how to 
make a living doing something I cared about deeply but was illegal to do, 
and by that, I mean being a healer and guide who uses psychedelics, 
without actually breaking the law. (I was married to my wife, Alison, by 
then, and we were thinking of having our first child.) 

He said, “Hey, Daniel, have you ever considered using pot as a 
psychedelic? Like using it with the other practices you do?” 


And I thought for a second and said, “No, I actually haven’t.” 
And he replied, “You do know cannabis is a psychedelic, right?” 
I said I did, but I had never really considered it. 


Why was that? Something about not recognizing cannabis for what it 
was piqued my curiosity. 

Jon said, “Hey, I want to help you try it out. Let’s do it. I'll pay for the 
space, and let’s see what happens.” 


I said okay, and that was the genesis of our Conscious Cannabis Circles. 


The power of the medicine quickly became apparent to everyone who 
participated in the practice. I was quite skeptical about it, and if I’m being 
honest with myself, I still am sometimes. After more than seven years, 
though, I have yet to find the limits of the potential of this sacred plant. 


It is really hard to describe what was happening to me through that time. 
I was being introduced to the psychedelic potential of a medicine 
completely overlooked by society and the psychedelic community. When 
Jon and I started this work, cannabis had been so degraded by the War on 
Drugs, and prohibition, and fear, and shame, and prisons, and its association 
with addictive drugs and the gateways to them that we just couldn’t see it 
for what it was anymore. It was becoming more and more obvious that we 
had been lied to not only about how bad it was but also about how amazing 
this plant really could be as a tool for psychedelic therapy. 


We had been taught to believe from an early age that pot is bad. People 
who use pot are unhealthy. Drug users. Immoral. So we lived in this numb 
life, with numbed pains, and the antidote to this pain was literally growing 
out of the earth all around us. We were so blind; we couldn’t see the 
obvious. We even demeaned it. We called it a weed. I used it, even with 
respect, but I still didn’t really see it. 


But there was something about the process of exploring cannabis 
intentionally that continually inspired me to go deeper into the exploration 
of it. It felt like an invitation into a mystery and a puzzle to be solved and 
shared. So, I got to work experimenting with the potential of the medicine. I 
was intuitively drawn to blend strains and over a series of trials and errors 
and beginner’s luck maybe—and could I have even been guided?—I found 
that I could mimic other psychedelic experiences with just plain ol’ pot. 
And I don’t mean sort of mimic. I mean truly mimic the potency and 
transformational power of other psychedelic medicines. 


I was confused. Everything I knew about this plant was wrong. All the 
things I had minimized were its greatest gifts. How in the world was this 
happening? In the beginning, I was too inspired to really care about the 
how. I just wanted to see how far we could take it. 

So we did. I experimented and experimented and experimented. I 


worked with my friends and anyone else who would let me, and something 
very special and very promising started to happen. Again and again, it 


happened. People around me started to heal deep trauma and wake up. I 
started to heal, too. I started to wake up. 


Imagine a space of pure self-acceptance and full, deep awareness where 
you can see through your life, all the way back, at the things that happened, 
and realize that yes, they happened, but the meaning of them had changed 
into empowerment and understanding. A common experience after 
someone has healed deeply held trauma is for them to recognize and say: “I 
had to go through that struggle. I understand that now. I see the gifts that it 
gave me and I accept who I am because of it.” 


What does it really look like to help each other heal? And how might 
cannabis play an integral role in that healing process? This book sets out to 
explore the answers to those questions. 


The purpose of this book is pretty simple. I would like to teach you 
exactly how to turn cannabis into a real psychedelic medicine and how to 
safely and effectively use it for healing and transformation. Within that 
simple intention are some major implications. In a very real sense, this is 
my attempt to help break through the barriers to using psychedelic 
medicines not only for healing but for all the other reasons we use 
psychedelics: to help solve problems and explore possibilities. 


Part 1 provides an overview of our current state of affairs with cannabis, 
its legality, and its characteristics as a psychedelic medicine. I discuss the 
Medicinal Mindfulness orientation and how we use cannabis as a tool for 
psychedelic therapy. As a transpersonal psychedelic therapist, I also speak 
to its nature as a plant ally because I think this nomenclature and identity 
captures the mystery of psychedelic cannabis experiences, one far deeper 
than statistics and solely scientific discussions can probe. 


In part 2, I share exactly how to make a psychedelic cannabis blend. 
I’ve discovered a few secrets, and I’m not keeping these secrets to myself. 
I’m finding that it is hard to be a part of a professional field no one else 
works in, and I’m starting to get lonely out here on the psychedelic 
cannabis frontier. 


Part 3 provides the meditative tools and knowledge to prepare for the 
psychedelic cannabis experience. Cannabis is the safest psychedelic but 
using it doesn’t come without risks. While I do recommend working with a 
therapist or a guide, for the vast majority of us, this just isn’t possible. It’s 


time to take the responsibility for healing into our own hands, not to wait 
for other psychedelic medicines and MDMA to become legal. Yes, these 
will definitely be beyond useful when they enter the mainstream, but we 
don’t have a moment to lose. 


In part 4, I speak about Cannabis-Assisted Psychedelic Therapy, 
methods for engaging the use of psychedelic cannabis for healing and 
creative problem-solving, as well as psychedelic exploration. These 
practices were developed over the past five years to amplify the psychedelic 
nature of cannabis. We begin from the perspective of the new user, then 
move into safely working with cannabis for the very first time, and finally 
discuss advanced journeywork practices for trauma resolution and advanced 
psychedelic journeywork techniques. These practices will help anyone 
translate greater skill and agency from psychedelic cannabis experiences to 
any psychedelic medicine experience. 


Lastly, in part 5, I discuss the greater societal-level implications of these 
practices, how to implement these experiences into a safe, ongoing protocol 
for lasting change, and what tools you need to keep the process going in 
solo practices as well as in community groups. 


Healing can happen now. We don’t have to wait. We just have to look 
outside the box of what we were told is possible. The good news is you 
don’t have to take my word for it. All of the practices discussed here can be 
tested and verified through personal experience. 
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Contrary to popular belief, Cannabis sativa is a classic psychedelic, equal 
to psilocybin, LSD, ayahuasca, and DMT and even able to mimic the 
healing capacities of the empathogen MDMA. Not only that, but it might 
just be the most accessible and effective psychedelic medicine we have 
available for healing and transformational practices. It is certainly the most 
legal. 


Psychedelics are amazing substances that elicit awe-inspiring and soul- 
transforming experiences. They simultaneously heal trauma and awaken 
human potential. Psychedelics are embedded within our culture on a nearly 
cellular level. Even if you have never taken psychedelics, your life has been 
greatly influenced by them (look no further than your smartphone), and as 
the resurgence in psychedelic interest continues to unfold, many people are 
looking for a safe introduction to the medicine. And for this we have to look 
no further than cannabis, the one psychedelic that is now legal for most 
Americans to consume. 


Most of us associate cannabis experiences that are psychedelic in nature 
with eating too many edibles and getting sick, having panic attacks, and 
tripping really hard and very badly. Afterward, we rightly think, “Why in 
the world would I do that again?” But this common experience proves that 
even if it was a bad trip, it was a trip nonetheless. 


What if we could skillfully use cannabis in a specialized form to 
minimize the undesirable effects of a psychedelic cannabis experience, such 
as anxiety and paranoia, and increase the positive effects, such as deep 
physical relaxation and an elevated healing state? What would the true 
potential of cannabis be in an intentional and healing context? 
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What if we have just collectively forgotten how to use 
cannabis for healing? What would happen if we 
integrated what we now know about psychedelic 

medicine therapies into a cannabis-specific practice? 


Would it be as effective as other psychedelic 
medicines in healing trauma? If so, what if we could 
teach people how to heal on their own? 
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In my practice, I use cannabis to elicit therapeutic psychedelic 
experiences in groups and individual settings, and it works consistently to 
evoke real psychedelic states. Most skeptics come out of a psychedelic 
cannabis experience with me completely surprised by the intensity of their 
trip, and it’s not uncommon for even veteran psychonauts to report having 
the most intense psychedelic experiences they’ve ever had using any 
medicine, let alone just smoking pot. 


Ayahuasca and DMT practitioners regularly say the cannabis experience 
is equivalent to these medicines. This can be summed up in the words of 
one of my participants, which express a common theme we encounter in the 
work: “The Conscious Cannabis Circle rivaled experiences I’ve had with 
the most potent psychedelics. I wouldn’t have thought it possible had I not 
experienced it firsthand.” Here’s another one I received recently: “Having 
been a faithful cannabis user for most of my life, I approached my 
experience with Daniel with a good dose of skepticism. Turns out this was 
one of the most powerful experiences of my life. I found the cannabis 
medicine to be an extraordinarily versatile, intelligent, and kind ally.” 


We will further explore the characteristics and effects of this kind ally 
here in part 1. 


Characteristics of Psychedelic 
Cannabis 


This book isn’t a primer on cannabis. Those have been written. You don’t 
need to know the details of the plant to use it as a psychedelic medicine. 
But I do want to share some context for those who might not have used it in 
a while as well as for those who have never used cannabis. If you’re 
doubting whether it’s possible for cannabis to create a psychedelic 
experience, consider when you last smoked it—a year, a decade, or a 
generation ago? 


Simply stated, according to recent studies, the tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) in cannabis is three times stronger than it was twenty years ago. In 
addition, the percentage of the cannabinoid cannabidiol (CBD), also found 
in the plant as a natural antidote to THC, is decreasing in most strains 
through selective breeding. This means the subjective effects of the THC 
are felt even more strongly. We are literally witnessing firsthand the 
evolution of an entire species by human engineering and genetic 
manipulation. 


The new scientific exploration of the relationship between cannabinoids 
(the active compounds of cannabis) and terpenes (its aromatic compounds) 
is called the entourage effect, and it has amplified the diverse qualities of 
cannabis through breeding subtle changes in chemical composition. 
Because of this new understanding, it’s very safe to say cannabis today is 
nothing like it was two decades ago, let alone during the psychedelic ’60s. I 


am sure there were some incredible exceptions to this trend, as there have 
always been wonderful growers of this amazing plant, but on average, 
exceptional cannabis wasn’t the experience of the vast majority of users. 
Maybe it’s time to reconsider this humble flower and its unusual smelling 
terpenes, which are like little engines of transformation. 


Despite the strength of moder strains, cannabis is still honored in the 
healing community for its therapeutic nature. Because psychedelic cannabis 
sessions are shorter and recovery time is minimal, integration is easier than 
it is for other psychedelic medicines, which makes it ideal for those who 
have busy careers and family responsibilities. Psychedelic cannabis is also 
much safer for older people to use because it not only causes less stress on 
the body but is actually neuroregenerative in nature. Imbibing cannabis with 
intention is a natural harm-reduction tool as well, with regular users 
reporting that when they transitioned to intentional use and actually began 
to turn toward what needed healing, their overall cannabis consumption and 
other drug use decreased significantly and without much effort or clinical 
intervention. As an addiction treatment, cannabis is a much safer alternative 
to addictive drugs in the initial stages of treatment, and cannabis protocols 
and breathwork techniques can be used as tools to heal the underlying 
causes of addictive behavior. Except for a few _ easy-to-assess 
contraindications, there are few reasons not to promote this medicine for 
personal healing. 


Cannabis is also much safer, psychologically and physically speaking, 
than any other psychedelic medicine, and it has a shorter duration than most 
psychedelics, making it easier to integrate and recover from the experience. 
It can be used effectively in smaller doses or as a way to step into working 
with other psychedelics. This is something we call “testing the waters.” If 
you have never tried a psychedelic, there may be a few steps to take before 
going to Peru for a legal ayahuasca experience. 


Unlike other psychedelics and MDMA, which require significant time 
between sessions for integration and physical well-being, cannabis can be 
used safely and on an ongoing basis for healing purposes, even weekly 
within the appropriate context. This book describes what that container 
could look like for a solo practitioner. In addition to safe ongoing use, as 
people become more skillful, they can gather together for community 


events. We regularly host more than twenty-five people in our circles. I’m 
not saying start with that, but community really is part of the medicine. 


Subjectively, when used skillfully, psychedelic cannabis experiences are 
not that different from MDMA-assisted psychotherapy. The healing effects, 
including the intensity level of emotions, somatic release, and physical 
shaking as well as traumatic memory recall in a safe and accepting state of 
being, are sometimes indistinguishable from that of MDMA and other 
psychedelics. From my experience, psychedelic cannabis experiences often 
begin like MDMA sessions, then morph into something akin to a psilocybin 
mushroom experience with significant body sensations and vivid inner 
visuals. A very significant number of clients also state they experience 
ayahuascaand DMT-level trips, especially if we add certain simple 
breathwork practices to the experiences. 


Cannabis sativa is a safe and sacred medicinal tool that supports us in 
turning inward, resolving tensions stored deep within the body, tracking 
inner sensations, and releasing traumas from the nervous system. Using 
cannabis intentionally is completely different than getting high and 
escaping your problems. 


THE PSYCHEDELIC CANNABIS 
EXPERIENCE 


The psychedelic cannabis experience is a synergistic fusion of a full- 
spectrum Cannabis sativa blend with set, setting, and skill (primarily music, 
somatic awareness, and breath), within a multiparadigm, facilitated process 
that mimics a fusion of MDMA and psilocybin and often reaches 
ayahuasca- and DMT-level states, particularly when combined with gentle 
breathwork practices. 


The psychedelic cannabis experience does not require extremely high 
doses but is exponentially stronger than an experience typically associated 
with cannabis alone. Experiences with psychedelic cannabis, however, 
generally exhibit far more personal agency than other strong psychedelic 
medicines. The peak of the experience can be modified to reach different 
intensities based on dosage and to last about one to three or more hours. 


Cannabis is legal in most of the United States, can be safely used 
frequently for ongoing psychedelic therapy and psychedelic exploration 
purposes, and may be as effective as other psychedelic medicines for 
treating significant clinical disorders if placed in an appropriate protocol. 


The following list provides some of the general psychedelic cannabis 
effects. 


e Increased awareness of the physical body, often creating a form of 
synesthesia that combines our visual perception with proprioception, 
which is called visual proprioception in the Medicinal Mindfulness 
model 


e Deep muscle relaxation leading to energetic discharges and trauma 
resolution, including the activation and clearing of the meridian and 
chakra channels, facilitating energy movement throughout the body 
and profound new levels of nervous-system regulation 


¢ Capacity to travel through memory; increased awareness of mental 
habits, judgments, and anxieties leading to resolutions of unhealthy 
processes 


e Deeper awareness of emotional processes and activation of emotional 
discharges, leading to release and healing 


e Active, dreamlike, inner visual experiences and a clear capacity to 
imagine in a hypervivid inner reality 


e Extreme creative problem-solving activation and increased connection 
to intuition 


e Transpersonal phenomena such as visitations from entities or aspects 
of self that feel apart from the self (ancestors, guides, angels, totems, 
etc.) and deep spiritual states of being and nonbeing that more closely 
resemble unity consciousness and profound connections with the 
Divine 

e Activation of synchronistic transformational growth experiences in the 
external (real world) field that must be engaged by the journeyer 


e A deep sense of presence and body awareness as opposed to being 
dissociative or “out there” or “somewhere else” 


e Development of a sense of agency in life, feeling more in control of 
life situations and having more choice and feeling a deeper connection 


with the world and a greater sense of purpose 


While we’re on the topic of understanding what psychedelic cannabis 
is, I’d like to discuss why I’ve chosen to call it such. After exploring terms 
like transcannabis, denoting something that “transcends but includes 
cannabis,” and conscious cannabis, which primarily denotes intentional use 
of cannabis as a mindfulness tool, I’ve currently landed on the simple and 
direct psychedelic cannabis to describe the medicine and the experience as 
something different from recreational consumption, otherwise known as 
“smoking pot.” 


Given the current dialogue on cultural and spiritual appropriation, I’d 
like to request that we be mindful of the words we use to describe this 
medicine as well—words like ganja from Hindu traditions, and as I’ve 
heard it referred to more recently, Santa Maria, a name associated with 
religious use of the medicine in Central and South America. Personally 
speaking, I don’t believe these are my words to use. I most often describe it 
as simply “cannabis” or call it by its scientific name, Cannabis sativa. 
Because psychedelic cannabis is so new, we have an opportunity here to 
redefine our relationship with this medicine in terms appropriate for today’s 
multicultural society. 


PSYCHEDELIC CANNABIS SCIENTIFIC 
CASE STUDIES 


While cannabis research in clinical settings is limited by the quality of 
government cannabis and artificial prohibitions set up by the DEA, we’ve 
been able to conduct some experiments to explore the potency of 
psychedelic cannabis and see how it compares to other psychedelic 
medicines. We’ve conducted a few psychedelic cannabis sessions with 
participants hooked up to an EEG machine, and we’ve conducted an altered 
States questionnaire, also known as the Altered States of Consciousness 
Rating Scale (OAV), in a large group setting. While both experiments were 
very preliminary, the results were surprising and inspiring. 


At a recent Psychedelic Sitters School training, the brainwave activity 
of two students was measured with an EEG machine before and after a 
Conscious Cannabis Circle. The two subjects tested both showed significant 
decreases in activity in the default mode network (DMN). The DMN is 
important because it is related to the mind’s tendency to think about itself 
and is considered by many to be the seat of the ego or identity. 


Psychedelic medicine literature has consistently demonstrated that 
subjects in a psychedelic state show decreased EEG activity across all 
bands, except gamma, in the default mode network. This suggests that the 
patterns observed in the Conscious Cannabis Circle case studies are similar 
to the EEG changes observed in research done with other psychedelic 
medicines, including LSD, psilocybin, and ayahuasca. 


According to the literature, typical cannabis consumption that is more 
akin to recreational use consistently results in increased alpha activity, yet 
alpha activity decreased in both case-study subjects. A decrease in alpha 
wave activity is also consistent with research of other psychedelic 
medicines. Both subjects in this study demonstrated an EEG pattern that is 
contrary to typical responses to cannabis consumption. 


Future research should explore EEG changes in a variety of cannabis- 
related experiences as well as the use of these experiences for therapeutic 
gains. 


A second experiment is even more striking. I recently facilitated two 
Conscious Cannabis Circles in San Francisco, with twenty-six participants 
in each. Of these fifty-two participants, thirty-two filled out the OAV. 
Thirty-three percent of the participants were nonwhite, the average age was 
thirty-six, and the gender makeup was about evenly split, with fifteen 
females, fifteen males, one transgender participant, and one gender 
nonconforming participant. There was no control group. 


While there is some debate about how accurate the OAV scale is in 
measuring psychedelic experiences, this is what we had to work with. The 
forty-two-question survey places the answers in the following categories: 
experience of unity, spiritual experience, bliss, insight, disembodied, 
impaired cognition, anxiety, complex imagery, elementary imagery, 
synesthesia, and changed meaning. 


We then compared the results to the same survey conducted during a 
collection of MDMA, psilocybin, and ketamine research studies as outlined 
in a paper published in 2010 called “Psychometric Evaluation of the Altered 
States of Consciousness Rating Scale (OAV)” written by Eric Studerus, 
Alex Gamma, and Franz Vollenweider. (Refer to the graph below.) While 
our results are by no means a_ peer-reviewed study, the survey 
Measurements are significant. The measurements of the psychedelic 
cannabis survey were on average twice as high as the MDMA, psilocybin, 
and ketamine results, except in the categories of impaired cognition and 
anxiety, both of which were about the same as these other medicines. I’ve 
attempted to find the same information for ayahuasca and DMT to compare 
psychedelic cannabis to but have so far been unsuccessful. 


What does this outcome mean exactly? I’ve checked the actual data 
more than once, and these are the results of our survey as compared to the 
results of the others. Our data set is significantly smaller and without a 
control group. Is psychedelic cannabis really twice as powerful as these 
other medicines in unity, bliss, insight, spiritual, and disembodied 
experiences, complex and elementary imagery, synesthesia, and changed 
meaning? I don’t honestly know, but these results are consistent with many 
of the experiences that I have had on psychedelic cannabis and are 
consistent with many of the experiences my clients have reported. My 
psychedelic cannabis experiences may not have been twice as strong as the 
strongest psychedelic trip, but they have easily been as potent. More 
research is clearly needed to explore the real potential of psychedelic 
cannabis compared to other psychedelic medicines. 
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The Primary Differences 
between Cannabis and Other 
Psychedelics 


If cannabis is used skillfully and within the right setting, there are several 
important and unique characteristics that make a psychedelic cannabis 
experience different from other psychedelics. Again, I am not discussing 
lower-dose, or psycholytic, experiences but full psychedelic experiences 
using cannabis. Even when extremely intense, the psychedelic cannabis 
experience appears to be more accessible and less overwhelming for our 
ego. We are better able to engage with and navigate through the experience 
with psychedelic cannabis than with other intense psychedelics, and this 
increases the potential for post-session integration. The primary difference 
between psychedelic cannabis experiences and other psychedelic 
experiences is one of agency and continual consent. Though we regularly 
report a greater feeling of control, it doesn’t mean we’re making the 
experience up but rather that we have a much greater capacity to engage our 
experiences with skill and intention than we typically would with other 
psychedelics. 


Contrary to most psychedelic experiences where one feels a loss of 
control, cannabis allows us to regain and explore a new sense of agency. 
The development of personal agency has often been described as a key 
factor in trauma resolution and significant healing for my clients. Trauma, 


remember, is so often associated with a loss of control; thus, part of the 
resolution of trauma involves regaining control/agency. Unlike other 
psychedelics, cannabis gently invites us into deeper and deeper spaces and 
permits us to go at a chosen pace and in a chosen direction. At any time, we 
can even pause the experience by shifting our physical position or removing 
the eye covering to go to the bathroom, for example, or if it becomes 
overwhelming. This can’t be said for any other psychedelic. If someone sat 
up from a DMT experience, they would clearly still be in it. With cannabis, 
that same person could sit up and would simply feel a shift to the sensation 
of being really, really high. Paradoxically, however, psychedelic cannabis 
journeyers generally choose not to pause the experience because it feels so 
safe and within their capacity to navigate. Thus, they continue to sink 
deeper and deeper into extremely evocative and peak psychedelic states but 
in a way they have chosen. No other psychedelic allows for this sort of 
pausing and titration. 


I’m currently speaking of vaped or smoked cannabis when I speak of 
psychedelic cannabis experiences and this sense of agency. It’s important to 
acknowledge the potency of edible cannabis and the higher likelihood of 
taking a dose that causes one to lose agency. This could manifest as a full 
range of experiences from a positive ego dissolution to a negative overdose- 
type experience including panic, paranoia, and vomiting. While it’s possible 
to explore edibles that elicit agency, additional research on edible products 
seems required at this time, so it’s not something we’re going to discuss 
here. There are alternative edible options, though, if smoking or vaping isn’t 
right for you. 


I question the idea that the typical loss of control associated with 
psychedelics is part of the healing process or inner hero’s journey. For 
someone seeking help healing their trauma, loss of control can be 
detrimental to the process because losing our sense of agency is often a 
primary cause of trauma to begin with. Having a choice on how the healing 
unfolds appears to be another important path to healing for us to consider as 
psychedelic therapists. This agency may be intimately connected with the 
healing itself as a corrective experience to a traumatic event. 


Interestingly, cannabis can be used as a tool to develop and practice 
agency within other psychedelic states. Once developed within the context 
of psychedelic cannabis sessions, the skill of agency translates to other 


psychedelic medicines (not to mention day-to-day living), giving us more 
capacity to skillfully respond to deeply significant psychic material, somatic 
experiences, and opportunities in our lives. 


Body awareness, along with a specific form of somatic healing, seems 
to be uniquely amplified with cannabis. Cannabis seems to address deeply 
held traumas in the fascia, tendons, muscles, and bones, as well as in our 
nervous systems, brains, memories, and emotional structures. This trauma is 
often discharged through trembling and shaking. In my experience, the 
body often needs time in between sessions to fully integrate the shifts 
brought about by these somatic releases, so I’d like to encourage you to 
relax into them, let them happen spontaneously and don’t physically move 
to adjust out of the discomfort. 


I often ask my clients probing questions about the physical and 
energetic symptoms of the experience to help them remain curious about 
them, and I’m going to teach you about that as well. Usually, if an 
emotional release happens through memory recall or spontaneous crying, I 
simply encourage the client to gently stay with the experience until it 
passes. This is an easily developed skill set. After the difficult processes 
end, we then get to explore the underlying gifts of understanding or 
physical relief that often occur after a trauma is released. Clinically 
speaking, we’re shifting out of post-traumatic stress into post-traumatic 
growth. 


The body can store a significant amount of this psychic energy, and it 
can be physically and emotionally strenuous to go through strong energetic 
discharges. Therefore, having a healing session with a shorter duration 
appears to be a very effective healing tool for trauma. Duration is an 
interesting concept with cannabis, as the length of an experience can be 
programmed with much more flexibility than with other psychedelics and 
MDMA—especially when it is smoked or vaped—without losing 
effectiveness, whereas lower doses of MDMA or psilocybin will result in a 
shorter, lighter, less therapeutic experience. Cannabis sessions can be 
programmed to have a stable peak period from about one to three hours or 
more in length that can be as intense as full MDMA/ psilocybin/DMT peaks 
(except with greater agency). These practices are easy to fit into any 
schedule. 


Getting a full night’s rest after a psychedelic cannabis session is quite 
common. Generally speaking, sleep isn’t disturbed after these sessions like 
it can be with other psychedelics and MDMA, and most clients report being 
able to sleep much better than usual afterward. 


In some ways, paradoxically, the orientation to successful healing in 
cannabis work quickly becomes more about the path itself rather than a 
final destination called “healed.” Ongoing and greater relief is enough of a 
step for those who seek healing, and the goal of being healed no longer 
becomes the primary focus. In my healing practice, there doesn’t seem to be 
a specific delineation between the healing process and waking up to our 
potential. From this perspective, the baseline psychological state of most 
humans, one of being just okay and productive, as a goal for healing post- 
traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) is quite a low standard—especially if we 
compare it to our potential for truly thriving, as revealed by these 
medicines. As mentioned, cannabis is unique among the psychedelics in 
that it can be used regularly and is therefore more easily and more safely 
incorporated into ongoing spiritual and self-development practices. 


I’m becoming more and more convinced that cannabis, when used 
skillfully, may be as effective as MDMA in treating PTSD. This is an 
important area that requires further study, but frankly, we may not have the 
time to do the research first before the world needs it on a larger scale. I 
believe cannabis is the key to our personal and global healing. 
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Cannabis and the Law 


Cannabis sativa, disguised as something other than a psychedelic, became 
the first psychedelic medicine to be fully legalized or made available for 
adult use by medical recommendation in most of the United States. Because 
the use of cannabis as a therapy is unrestricted by a medical protocol and 
doesn’t require a therapist or guide or a religious context to be legal for 
most Americans, it may be a model for other psychedelic legalization 
movements. Recently, two ballot measures to decriminalize or legalize 
psilocybin were passed in Denver and Oregon, and the Decriminalize 
Nature movement is expanding across the country. As of today, fifteen 
states and Washington, D.C., have legalized recreational cannabis, and 
nearly half of all states have legalized medical cannabis. Even the deep-red 
state of Oklahoma legalized medical cannabis in the 2016 election.! We 
could be seeing the legalization of cannabis on the federal level in just a 
few years. 


According to the Pew Research Center, 67 percent of Americans 
supported the legalization of cannabis in November 2019,/4 and since the 
wins of the November 2020 election to legalize cannabis, 72 percent of the 
U.S. population has access to, or are currently gaining access to some form 
of legal cannabis.*2 Of these 234 million people, over 97 million have full 
access to recreational cannabis without medical restrictions. Canada, with a 
population of 36.7 million, has also fully legalized and regulated cannabis 


for adult consumption at the federal level. Forty-six countries have now 
fully or partially legalized cannabis use. 


Cannabis is a gateway medicine but not at all in the way people 
perceive it to be. We are told it’s a gateway to addictive drugs and a 
downward spiral into oblivion. This couldn’t be further from the truth. 
Cannabis is a powerful medicine, yes, but it is actually a gateway to 
healing, ecology, and global transformation. It’s just that there’s this big, 
rusty, chained-up gate called “Prohibition and Ignorance” blocking us from 
this potential. The makers and guards of that gate are the same people 
leading us to our real oblivion: a global ecocide for nothing more than 
short-sighted profits. We do not need to seek permission from these people 
for our own healing. If you’re a fighter, fight like hell to legalize this 
medicine. The world needs it. Don’t back down. Help us break down the 
gate to healing and freedom. 


This work builds on that of countless others who have labored to break 
down that gate, and while there is still a long way to go in fully dismantling 
prohibition, laws and social norms are changing. And it is because of these 
activists that I was able to freely explore the full potential of this medicine. 
This lineage, the community spirit of this plant, and the most recent and 
devastating predictions on climate change are why I chose to write this 
book, to share with you what I’ve learned so far. I doubt it’s the final word 
by any means, but I hope it will at least be useful. 


If cannabis is legal in your state, you’re an adult, and you make it 
through the safety self-assessment in chapter 14, there is really no reason 
not to try these practices. No FDA approval processes are required, and 
where it’s recreationally legal, neither are recommendations from medical 
professionals, just novel adaptations of existing medical or recreational 
cannabis laws. Simply put, cannabis makes psychedelic healing legal and 
available right now. It is very safe to step into a solo practice, and I’d like 
to show you exactly how to do it. 


If you’re living in a state where it’s not yet legal to use cannabis, it’s 
okay to move if you must. We have whole communities of families that 
have moved here to Colorado to help someone in their family—a sick child, 
for instance—to find relief. But others are moving, as well, because they are 
drawn to the mere possibility of a glimpse of something they seek. 
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The Perspective of Medicinal 
Mindfulness 


Colorado, along with Washington, instituted legalized cannabis for adult 
use in 2014, and my organization, the Center for Medicinal Mindfulness, 
was the first to start facilitating legal psychedelic cannabis experiences in 
the United States. It quickly became obvious what we were getting into 
after one of our first experiential cannabis groups. One of my friends very 
seriously stated, “If I didn’t know and trust you, Daniel, I would swear you 
put DMT in that!” We were all blown away and completely surprised by the 
intensity of the experience. I’ve since facilitated sessions for thousands of 
people in individual and group psychedelic therapy settings and journey 
experiences using special blends of the medicine. As I mentioned earlier, 
we call the groups Conscious Cannabis Circles and also offer a shorter 
version called the Cannabis Healing Meditation, specifically designed to 
help heal trauma and chronic pain. We also facilitate special breathwork 
experiences that are cannabis assisted. 


These events gave me an opportunity to further develop the potential for 
cannabis to be used, like other psychedelics, in individual and small-group 
settings to treat trauma, post-traumatic stress disorder, and other common 
disorders such as_ depression, anxiety, grief, and feelings of 
meaninglessness. We’ve learned that by combining skillful cannabis 
consumption with the right therapeutic healing modalities and the right 
theory and experience, it’s possible to reliably provide profound 


psychedelic experiences to clients while fully complying with the legal 
regulations of adult recreational and medical cannabis use. 


The philosophy of Medicinal Mindfulness is unique in that we actively 
pull from safe-use strategies and journeywork techniques from all four 
primary contexts in which people use psychedelics: spiritual and religious 
contexts, psychological and therapeutic contexts, recreational and creative 
contexts, and contexts of intellectual curiosity and creative problem- 
solving. Working within this multiparadigm approach that incorporates the 
most important characteristics of each increases the intensity and 
effectiveness of the psychedelic cannabis experience and exponentially 
amplifies the psychedelic nature of the plant. Examples of these approaches 
include ritual; ceremony and prayer; somatically informed psychotherapies 
for trauma healing; breathing and mindfulness practices; knowledge of 
psychedelic theory and concepts developed through transpersonal 
psychology; playfulness; trust; curiosity; imagination; alchemy; depth 
psychology; the central importance of music; body posture; and many 
others. When these components are combined into a specific experience, 
the practice elicits its own entourage effect, not just from the chemical 
components of the plant but from the combination of the plant and the set 
and setting of the experience. These practices amplify the psychedelic 
effects of the medicine in rather profound ways, which in turn allow the 
medicine to be used for purposes common to other psychedelics, such as 
resolving trauma like MDMA can and eliciting mystical experiences like 
psilocybin can. It’s a very real psychedelic experience. 


This intentional use of the medicine explicitly adds a third dimension to 
the common psychedelic expression, “set and setting.” In the Medicinal 
Mindfulness approach, we add the term skill set and have changed the 
saying to “set, setting, and skill.” This explicit recognition of the skill sets 
we use allows us to develop them further. A psychedelic experience is no 
longer something that just happens to us; it’s an experience to directly 
engage with. This simple shift in orientation leads to some pretty dramatic 
results and takes out the need for dogmatic belief systems. These practices 
can be tested and verified. 


In the psychedelic cannabis experience itself, the Medicinal 
Mindfulness orientation subscribes to the commonly held principles of 
psychedelic therapy, most notably LSD researcher Stanislav Grof’s concept 


of the holotropic nature of the human spirit—that given the right 
circumstances, we naturally move toward healing and empowerment. We 
also subscribe to Grof’s idea that any difficult symptom in a psychedelic 
journey experience is something halfway out and that if we can accept it, 
relax around it, and allow it to move through us, then healing and 
understanding become natural byproducts of this process. A psychedelic 
therapist assisting a client with trauma, for example, simply encourages the 
client to stay in direct contact with the experience through acceptance and 
physical relaxation while urging them go deeper into their awareness of it. 
Generally, a client will report vibrations and/ or tremors in their body, and 
we can visually observe their arms and legs trembling as the energetic, 
emotional releases are discharged. 


Medicinal Mindfulness events became laboratories in which we 
combined cannabis with different therapeutic, mindfulness, and somatic 
modalities and noted the results. Through this process, we developed 
specific protocols to facilitate psychedelic therapy experiences for different 
purposes, such as healing trauma. The practices are informed by, but not 
limited to, clinical orientations, and this allows us to consider solutions 
outside the scope of clinical or medical modalities. What we’ve found is 
both simple and spectacular. Not only does psychedelic cannabis appear to 
be capable of effectively treating the same clinical concerns as other 
psychedelics, but as the program evolved, and I began to understand the 
process more completely, I started to wonder whether the therapist even 
needs to be there at all. 


Current research studies on the efficacy of cannabis for the treatment of 
PTSD are severely limited by the quality of the medicine available through 
federally approved studies and only account for using the medicine itself as 
a form of symptom management through daily habitual use. There are no 
studies that combine cannabis and psychotherapy, and the term cannabis- 
assisted doesn’t yet appear in psychedelic literature. 


In the meantime, cannabis-assisted healing modalities like yoga, 
mindfulness, breathwork, massage, psychedelic therapy and psychotherapy, 
intentional community building, spiritual and religious use, and other novel 
applications aren’t waiting for research scientists; they’re actively being 
developed in thriving programs wherever cannabis cultivation, sale, and 
consumption is legal. 


As much as we give thanks to this sacred medicine for providing 
immediate relief to severe suffering, the current research only scratches the 
surface of cannabis’s potential to treat clinical disorders, physical injuries, 
and illness, especially when combined with somatic awareness, mindfulness 
practices, and trauma-informed psychotherapy interventions. The clinical 
approach to cannabis research also completely ignores the positive 
spectrum of psychedelic medicine use for the exploration of personal and 
collective potential and human development. 


What if we could have it both ways? A practice that elicits trauma 
resolution while simultaneously waking us up to who we truly are and what 
we’re called do in what the poet Mary Oliver calls our “one wild and 
precious life.” What if it were a skill set teachable to others? And what if it 
could be implemented safely on a large scale, starting now? 
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The Emergence of Cannabis- 
Assisted Psychedelic Therapy 


When I started working professionally with cannabis as a psychedelic in 
2014, the term cannabis-assisted psychotherapy didn’t exist as a defined 
healing modality. It was only recently, within the past few years, that 
cannabis has become more recognized as a potential tool for psychotherapy. 
That said, cannabis is still most commonly judged as a drug of abuse in the 
psychotherapist community. In fact, there are no references to the term in 
current cannabis-related publications and research papers. This doesn’t 
mean people weren’t benefiting from cannabis or having psychedelic 
experiences with it before, just that the term cannabis-assisted wasn’t in the 
collective vocabulary. 


According to recent research, about a third of medical cannabis patients 
use it to treat trauma, PTSD symptoms, and mood disorders like anxiety 
and depression, about a third use it to manage physical pain, and about 
another sixth use it to help with sleep.~* Just using it like a daily medicine is 
enough to gain significant relief. But what if we could amplify the benefits 
of cannabis not only to provide relief but to elicit true and sustainable 
healing? 

I’ve developed a series of mindfulness practices and therapeutic 
techniques called Cannabis-Assisted Psychedelic Therapy; these techniques 
pertain to the use of cannabis as a psychedelic within the contexts of 


therapy, personal and spiritual exploration, and creative problem-solving. 
This method consists of a family of practices for personal empowerment, 
healing, and transformation, adapted in this book for solo use. 


At the Center for Medicinal Mindfulness, Cannabis-Assisted 
Psychotherapy describes a subset of sessions that are generally shorter in 
duration (two to three hours) and have a specific clinical purpose. These 
types of sessions are more psycholytic in nature, meaning that they are like 
low-dose psychedelic sessions. 


The purpose of this book is to share the knowledge base I’ve developed 
while exploring the healing potential of psychedelic cannabis. I’ve always 
considered it more of a guided mindfulness practice and a skill set that can 
be taught and further built upon rather than something simply done to a 
client by their therapist. While support is nice, it isn’t always available. I’m 
living in one of the most privileged communities in the United States, 
particularly when it comes to access to effective healing modalities. Not 
everyone can find a psychedelic therapist or afford their services. I have a 
problem with that. I want to make this treatment accessible to those who 
have no accessibility. I want to share the medicine. This is the spirit of 
cannabis anyway—one of community, ecology, and sharing. How could I 
do otherwise? 


One doesn’t necessarily have to be a_ licensed, professional 
psychotherapist to skillfully self-heal using cannabis as a psychedelic. And 
frankly, so many of us have been struggling for so long, we’d be willing to 
take the chance .. . if only we knew how to do so. 
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Cannabis as a Plant Spirit Ally 


Without exception, we can trace every psychedelic medicine to a natural 
origin, a plant that can symbolize a sacred earthly spirit. Psilocybin is 
extracted from mushrooms, LSD from a mold, DMT from a root, ayahuasca 
from a vine and a leaf—the list goes on and on—but the psychoactive 
ingredient in cannabis is unique in that it originates in the nectar of a flower. 
For this reason alone, it would be an understatement to say we can associate 
cannabis with the sacred feminine. We call it a weed, but that just means it’s 
so resilient, versatile, and abundant, it can grow anywhere. And just like the 
sacred bounty of the Great Goddess, its uses as a plant are too numerous to 
describe here. It heals the land just by growing there. 


Cannabis has a plethora of spiritual imagery associated with it. In fact, 
many practitioners believe the medicine represents a spirit ally, and it’s 
often experienced as such in a session. Even if this material is solely 
symbolic and not spiritual in nature, there are significant therapeutic 
reasons to engage this sort of psychic material in your sessions. 


As a sacramental substance, cannabis is a symbol of the sacred 
feminine. To imbibe her is to worship and give praise to the Great Goddess, 
Mother of All Things. Historically speaking, cannabis is an ancient 
medicine. We, as a species, probably started smoking it as soon as we 
figured out how to smoke. Cannabis use is intertwined with multiple 
spiritual traditions and their development, and it’s considered a sacred 


sacrament and healing herb. Some even associate the plant with the tree of 
life. 


Cannabis’s multitude of uses reflects its ability to mimic other 
medicines as a shapeshifter. It could therefore be represented as the many- 
faced Goddess: the maiden, the mother, and the wise grandmother. She is 
humble and down-to-earth, yet incredibly magical. She’s a trickster, a 
contrarian, switching paths from one medicine experience to another, for 
example dancing between experiences akin to MDMA and psiloycybin, 
while gently testing our capacity to receive her healing. And humbly, she 
trusts us and our process and provides not just what we need, but exactly 
what we ask for. If you have a need, there’s a cannabis strain to fulfill it; 
just ask any budtender in any Colorado dispensary. 


Cannabis is a spell caster. She tricked the mainstream into thinking she 
was just another recreational drug. As part of her own heroine journey, she 
shape-shifted and degraded herself by pretending to be just like alcohol and 
opiates, all the while planting seeds of her master medicinal alchemy. This 
debasement was just a ruse and after medical cannabis became legal and 
then recreational, it became possible to once again explore her incredible 
potential without fear of persecution. This has led to a blossoming 
exploration of her true potential, not only as an allopathic medicine but also 
as a playful, creative, and rejuvenating intoxicant. This is evidenced by the 
green rush of entrepreneurial endeavors surrounding the cultivation and sale 
of cannabis, leading to new products for both pleasure and healing. This 
context has also led to the exploration of her potential as a psychological 
healing modality and a tool for spiritual exploration and development. She 
is her own path, but she loves working and playing with others, being a 
natural complement to yoga and meditation practices, the creative arts, and 
most notably, psychedelic exploration and psychotherapy. 


Alchemically speaking, if LSD and MDMA, or ayahuasca and peyote, 
are the alchemical golds and silvers of the psychedelic family, then cannabis 
is the copper. If these same medicines are the brightest lights in the sky, the 
sun and the moon, then cannabis is the third-brightest light, the planet 
Venus, associated with the Goddess of Love and again symbolized by 
copper. If these medicines were the king and the queen, then cannabis 
would be the androgynous child, the fourth stage of alchemy, the sacred 
conjunction, fully realized and fully expressed and playful. 


While it’s true gold and silver are clearly more valuable than copper, 
ounce per ounce, are these metals really the most useful? How much copper 
runs through the walls of our homes? How much is in our computers? In a 
similarly humble service, cannabis may be the most useful and important 
psychedelic we have available. Like a good conductor, cannabis helps 
integrate, translate, and titrate the intensity of other psychedelic medicine 
experiences. 


If ayahuasca is the archetypal Grandmother, then cannabis is the 
Mother, associated with infinite compassion, gentleness, nurturing, healing, 
and acceptance. Cannabis not only guides us with her wisdom like a 
mother, she also feeds us with her seeds and oil. We make both clothes and 
homes with her fibers. As a medicine, she brings comfort to children who 
can’t stop shaking and to the parents who hold them during their epilepsy. 
This association with the Mother even exists at the molecular level with 
anandamide, an endogenous cannabinoid that is key to embryonic 
attachment to the uterus, as well as a natural cannabinoid in breast milk. 


Cannabis is associated with awakening, symbolized by the destructive 
power of the Hindu Lord Shiva, helping us dispel illusion so we can 
become ourselves. Cannabis as the Lion is an ancient symbol passed down 
through Rastafarianism and ancient Hinduism representing power, courage, 
confidence, and pride. 


Cannabis can be anything to anybody, and that’s one of her greatest 
gifts to us. She helps both the young child with epilepsy and the elder with 
chronic pain and dementia. This is how we work with her as a psychedelic. 
We simply create the necessary preconditions, the right set and setting, and 
evoke the right mindfulness skills, then politely and graciously ask her to 
become psychedelic. She is gentle yet powerful in her desire to help us heal. 


Things We Forgot to Dream About 


In Gratitude 
Hey, what if? 
What if cannabis is a psychedelic? 


If we can use it to heal trauma right now, before other psychedelics are 
legal? 


What if we’re just scratching the surface of the potential of cannabis ? 
What if it just gets better from here? Would you do it? 
Take the chance that your skepticism, although justified, is wrong? 


What if we already have the technology to heal the world? What if it’s 
literally growing all around us? 


We’ve just forgotten to dream about it. What if? 


What if we heal the trauma of the oppressors, so they no longer 
oppress? 


Would we do it? 


What if we could scoop up every broken heart and every broken soul 
and let them rest in the bosom of recovery and nurturing depth? 


Would we do it? 

All I can say is, thank you, Cannabis! 

I’ve so enjoyed watching you grow and evolve these past seven years. 
When prohibition is over, and we can spread you across the world, 

it will clearly be a better place because of it. 
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I am inspired by a future where all of humanity can effectively use 
psychedelic medicines, including cannabis, free from the fear of 
prosecution and the judgments of misunderstanding. I have seen too many 
beneficial results working with these treatments not to wish this for our 
world. 


I sincerely believe if this were to happen, if these medicines were used 
on a large scale with intention, we would be able to heal the societal 
traumas that so deeply divide us. I sincerely believe we already have every 
solution for all of our problems and that the resolution of trauma is central 
to the possibility of not just surviving the next decades as a species but 
actually thriving during this transitional time instead. 


One thing these medicines teach us is that these ideas, as idealistic as 
they sometimes sound, are not out of reach. How, then, do we live in a way 
to reach these potentials? If it were easy, wouldn’t we have done it by now? 


My answer to this dilemma is quite simple: we do all of the above. We 
absolutely need all the tools we can muster during this critical period for 
humanity. All hands on deck. No solution is too novel to explore. Yet, 
unfortunately, cannabis is one of the most unacknowledged vital resources 
of our community. It was instrumental in the founding of this country yet 
made completely illegal for the past fifty years. There has been incredible 
harm caused by prohibition. We can’t really see this plant and its potential 
anymore. We’ve forgotten how to work with it. 


This section explores a rediscovery of cannabis as a potent psychedelic. 
While many people acknowledge that cannabis can provide a meaningful 
psychedelic experience, there’s very little discussion on the most skillful 
methods to utilize it as a psychedelic. There are still a number of 
professional identities that rely on a disingenuous misrepresentation of 
cannabis, either claiming it’s a harmful drug or not a psychedelic at all. 
Both are wrong. Cannabis is a potent little flower. 


In these next few chapters, I’ll share with you central concepts on 
making psychedelic cannabis blends, how to prepare them, and everything I 
know so far about what constitutes the best blends for psychedelic 


journeywork, including my secret alchemical ingredient. After that, I’m 
going to teach you how to use cannabis to heal trauma and have really 
profound psychedelic experiences for personal healing and_ personal 
development practices. 


One of my intentions in writing this book is to start a dialogue and 
receive feedback from readers to elicit valuable information that could more 
easily and more effectively explain these practices. I hope to plant some 
seeds here. 
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Cannabis Strains 


I would like to invite you to put aside everything you think you know about 
this medicine, even if for just a moment. I am going to speak from my truth 
and share what I know. Everything I say here is verifiable through personal 
experience. 


In practice, there is really no such thing as a singular Cannabis sativa, 
only cannabis strains. The effects of cannabis strains are so diverse that it’s 
impossible to even begin to discuss them in this context. To oversimplify, if 
you have a need, there’s a strain to address it. You need to sleep? Done. You 
need to stay awake and focus? Done. You need some pain relief? Done. You 
want to have fun? Done. Be creative? Done. The list goes on and on. The 
States of consciousness and physiological effects are extreme and very 
divergent. For that reason, there really is no such thing anymore as just pot. 
The equivalent would be like defining humanity through the filter of just 
one type of human, while ignoring the diversity of human cultures. 


Each strain has a unique voice, a state of being that can resonate with 
each of us in the same way. These are the mind states they induce. Different 
strains, even different plants from the same strain, have vastly different 
voices. Where and how they are grown also greatly influences the voice of 
the plant; different light, different nutrients and soils, and different days of 
harvest all create the unique characteristics of the medicine. For these 
reasons, cannabis is a constantly evolving organism, and a strain grown in 
one area of the world will be vastly different from the same strain grown 


somewhere else or by someone else. Everything about it is in a constant 
state of change. As practitioners who choose to work with this medicine, we 
learn to adapt to this ever-evolving environment. 


Though a lot of strains are described as psychedelic in their effects, 
there really isn’t a single psychedelic strain as defined here. It is actually far 
more complicated than that. The most advanced psychedelic states we can 
reach on this medicine are induced by blending multiple strains into a single 
cannabis experience. 


THC, the active psychedelic molecule in cannabis, is only one factor in 
this plant’s potential to affect us. We now know that the mind state induced 
by a particular strain is affected not only by other cannabinoids but also 
something called the terpene profile, the different chemicals in the medicine 
that make it smell and grow a certain way. THC is like the booster rocket, 
and the terpenes are like the navigation coordinates. The THC takes you 
there, but the terpenes determine where there really is. And by there, I 
simply mean a certain state of awareness. 


Cannabis sativa strains are most commonly classified by the general 
states of awareness they induce, though there is a lot of variety within each 
category. The three main strain families include the sativas, which induce 
very altered, cerebral experiences but sometimes cause anxiety; the indicas, 
which increase body awareness and release body tensions but can also 
cause sedation; and the hybrids, which are often mischaracterized as a 
middle ground between sativas and indicas but could more accurately be 
described as a third dimension of the plant and are heart opening or heart 
centered in their characteristic effects. Strains can also be characterized as 
having primary effects, such as increasing our ability to focus, explore 
creative states, enter deep relaxation, help us heal and recover in some way, 
or provide a boost of energy. From this perspective, even more subtle 
characteristics of strains can be discerned, including alterations to our 
perception of time and even the onset speed after inhalation. 


Using the entourage effect of these families of chemical profiles, 
represented by the three primary strain types, it’s possible to create what we 
call a full-spectrum psychedelic cannabis blend that elicits the best qualities 
of the different cannabis strains and reduces or eliminates their negative 
qualities. This integration of strains creates a unique transcannabis, or 
hypercannabis, mind state that incorporates all of the positive 


psychospiritual effects caused by the different terpene profiles in each of the 
unique strains used in the blend. 


Again, when strains are combined, the positive qualities remain, while 
the negative qualities are balanced out and negated. For example, the 
anxiety-producing qualities of a sativa are balanced out and negated by the 
sedating qualities of the indica. At the same time, the sedating qualities of 
the indica are negated by the uplifting energy of the sativas. What remains 
is an uplifting, psychedelic experience with profound somatic awareness. 
The positive qualities of both strains—the creative introspection of the 
sativa and the greater body awareness of the indica—remain. The negative 
qualities of both strains—the anxiety of the sativa and the dull sleepiness of 
the indica—are significantly reduced. This somatic awareness and body 
relaxation in an elevated cannabis state are significant keys to trauma 
resolution. When we combine strains of the sativa and indica with a hybrid 
Strain, a heart-opening, MDMA-like quality is allowed to emerge. Unlike 
the typical edible, higher doses of a blend are far safer because the negative 
qualities associated with the high, psychedelic-level THC dosing of edibles, 
such as panic and nausea, are negated by the blending of strains. 


Currently, it’s extremely important to work with the flower of the plant 
in its raw form, either smoked or vaped. Turning the flower into 
concentrates and oils often strips many of the terpenes out of the chemical 
makeup of the plant. While some terpenes remain, there are significant 
differences in the experience, and the absence of the full profile may be the 
primary factor in a blend being almost psychedelic but not quite. You can 
try increasing your dose, but that may lead to anxiety and even panic. The 
full-blown psychedelic states are easily reached with just the flower. In the 
end, you are going to use what you can find, and from experience, even 
nonpsychedelic cannabis strains combined with these practices are deeply 
healing. The primary determination of success is to keep engaging the 
process. 
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Going to the Dispensary 


When it fits our schedules, I take my out-of-state clients to a Colorado 
dispensary, introduce them to the budtenders who work there, teach them 
about the different products, and have them smell all of the different jars of 
medicine. It is a really wonderful experience. Our Psychedelic Sitters 
School program includes a trip to the dispensaries specifically so people 
from other states can see how high quality cannabis can be. Don’t settle for 
poor cannabis or bad business practices. As a consumer, you have a lot of 
power. Politely demand clean medicine. There’s a general sense in 
Colorado that our methods to regulate and sell cannabis are working more 
often than not. 


While there are more nuanced factors that affect the quality of a blend 
for psychedelic medicine purposes, it’s important to consider the quality of 
the medicine. First and foremost, it’s important to find and use organic 
sources, if at all possible. Too many growers use strong pesticides on their 
plants or don’t know how to apply these chemicals properly and put them 
straight on the flowers people consume and smoke. Combining these 
chemicals with a flame is generally not good. Many of these chemicals have 
chronic negative effects. That said, these problems can mostly be avoided in 
a well-regulated market. Ask around and call dispensaries to learn more 
about their growing techniques. Learn to distinguish between good 
marketing and best practices. Become knowledgeable about the plants and 
the products used on them. 


When you arrive at the dispensary, you’ll be asked to show your ID and 
then brought into a back room with a selection of different edibles, 
concentrates, oils, hashes, candies, and jars upon jars of the raw flower. The 
first dispensary trips are like going into an adult candy store. It’s easy to get 
lost in the selection. Have fun and experiment. Begin to incorporate 
cannabis into your life and get to know the medicine in its different 
capacities and forms. Follow the advice of the budtender you work with and 
start out very, very light. You’re going to want to learn how the medicine 
affects you and at what dosages. 


If high-quality cannabis is available, you’re aiming for an average THC 
concentration above the range of 20 to 25 percent to make a great blend. 
CBD, even though a wonderful healing tool as a natural antipsychotic and 
antidote to THC, should be avoided except with blends specifically used for 
cannabis-assisted massage therapy, yoga, and breathwork practices, which 
I’ll discuss later. The budtender should know the percentages of THC and 
CBD in each strain, as they are required by law to be tested, but they may 
also have information regarding other cannabinoids and terpene profiles. 


As much as I enjoy looking at the terpene lab results, I’ve found the 
best way to get the best medicines is to interview the budtenders and to trust 
my nose. I’m looking for certain qualities of awareness induced by the 
medicine, so I ask basic questions about the strain—whether it’s an indica, 
sativa, or hybrid or where on that range it is and which ones they personally 
like the most and why. Often budtenders will know which one clients of the 
dispensary use for clinical issues such as pain, trauma, anxiety, depression, 
and poor sleep, all of which are common problems most of us have. 


Take some time to smell the strains and get to know their terpene 
profiles. There are some incredible resources online that share information 
on terpenes and how they affect the body and mind. Or feel free to, like me, 
take a more intuitive approach and listen to your nose. It isn’t always that 
the medicine you’re looking for smells good but that it has a lot of complex 
fragrances within it. It’s usually the case that something about the fragrance 
is attractive or intriguing. There’s an invitation to get to know it more. 
When you make a purchase, it might be useful to buy small amounts of 
several strains so you can compare their effects. Once you find the strains 
you like, you can begin buying larger amounts to save some money and 
have a consistent strain to practice with. Take notes. Don’t be surprised if 


the same strain at a later date, or from a different dispensary, has 
significantly different effects on your awareness. 


Cannabis should always be stored in a dry, dark location. For the best 
care and results, remove all cannabis from plastic containers and place it in 
glass jars, if possible. Remember to label your jar so you don’t lose track of 
the medicine. I like to keep notes about the medicine on the jar as well. 


Before attempting to make a blend, get to know the medicine more by 
taking one or two small puffs and meditating with it. What do you notice 
about the changes in your body awareness? What do you notice about your 
attention? Your emotions? Does your heart rate increase? Do you feel 
Sleepy? Does it do what the budtender said it would? Do you become 
anxious or paranoid? Sit with your eyes open, then closed. Do nothing or 
explore a task and see how the medicine affects the experience. I’ll speak 
more about these practices in the next section of the book, but don’t wait. 
Go have fun. Use a journal to keep track of your experience and what you 
notice. 


While handling difficult experiences will be discussed later, I want you 
to know that this exploration is very safe. Start with small amounts of the 
medicine and work your way up to larger doses. Again, if you haven’t 
smoked in a while, you might be surprised by the intensity of the medicine, 
even after just one puff. Take your time and wait at least ten minutes after 
the first inhalation before trying a second. The raw flower—vaped, not 
smoked—is the safest way to consume the medicine. Stay in a contained 
space and never drive after imbibing. Stay seated and be mindful when 
rising—sometimes standing up can make you lightheaded. Enjoy exploring 
the experience, and when you are ready to go deeper, you’ ll know. Listen to 
your favorite music. Write in your journal. 


This practice alone can be very meaningful and deeply healing. 
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Making a Psychedelic 
Cannabis Blend 


When I first started intentionally working with cannabis some years ago, I 
had no idea how special and unique its application as a psychedelic therapy 
really was. In some ways, the trajectory of my own life gave me all the 
pieces I needed to develop and amplify this medicine’s potential far beyond 
anyone’s expectations. I’ll admit, in the beginning I was solely guided by 
my intuition. I don’t even remember where the idea of blending the 
medicines came from. This is just something that made sense. It seemed 
obvious, and only later, after speaking to so many people, did I realize it 
wasn’t. 


I have been working professionally with this medicine full-time for 
more than five years. In this time, through experimentation and research, 
I’ve had the opportunity to really home in on a few important factors, and 
I’ve actually discovered an interesting secret about the blends I’ Il share with 
you in the next chapter. In a sense, I feel like a detective tracking a mystery, 
and I’ve been given clues along the way. But first, let’s explore the 
medicines you’ll immediately have available to you. 


Making a cannabis blend is a very special experience. I fundamentally 
think of it as a sacred sacrament, and I put effort, care, and intention into 
making the blends. I sit in my meditation space, and I use a big mortar and 
pestle to mix the strains. Blending cannabis is a mindfulness practice in and 
of itself. I add the strains with prayer, smell each of them individually, and 


begin to grind up and mix the medicine. After a little while, I’ll use a spoon 
to mix the medicine, chop up any clumps, and clean the mortar. I then go 
another round with the pestle. I repeat this process until the mix is pretty 
uniform, but not completely powdered. Powdered cannabis is harder to 
smoke because it blocks airflow. With simpler blends, a grinder and a spoon 
are enough, but if you’re mixing a lot of medicine, the mortar and pestle is 
easier on the wrist and hands if the cannabis is dry enough. 


I like to think this practice combines the many different personalities of 
each strain into one cohesive expression of the plant, which is transpersonal 
in nature in that these blends transcend individual strain experiences but 
rely on nothing more than the individual strains themselves. In Gestalt 
practices, this is often referred to the whole being greater than the sum of its 
parts. I call this practice “making many spirits one.” 


After I mix a new blend, I add the remainder of the older blend into the 
new one, then mix and grind them together just a little bit more. I 
personally believe that knowing the medicine from my very first journey, 
even in microscopic amounts, is still present in the blend I’m using adds 
meaning to the experience. I consider it a form of energetic lineage that 
adds significance to the work. 


Making a full-blown psychedelic cannabis blend may not be 
immediately possible where you live, or it might take time to find the right 
allies and growers. Whatever the hurdle is, I encourage you to keep trying. 
Get to know local growers, activists, dispensaries, and other practitioners. 
Compare notes. Look for plants that are grown out of respect and love for 
the medicine. Though you might not get the results you’re looking for right 
away, I’ve really learned to trust this medicine. Making a blend is like a 
hero’s journey, an expedition of discovery. Sometimes it feels like these 
medicines find us as much as we find them. Work with what’s available. 
Promote clean medicine practices. Educate your friends about what you’re 
learning. Odds are, they’re looking for it, too. 


A good potential psychedelic medicine blend will include three basic 
strains of about equal weight—one-third sativa, one-third indica, one-third 
hybrid. You’ll need a scale as some strains are denser than others, so 
although the amounts may look the same, their weights may be significantly 
different. If you can, develop your own relationship with different strains 
and experiment with different blends. Again, start with strains that smell 


right to you. It isn’t uncommon to make a blend with six to nine strains, and 
I’ve even made blends with sixteen strains or more. Some blends are better 
than others, so it isn’t about mixing just any strain. Each strain adds a 
certain quality that makes each blend unique. Different blends can be 
developed for different therapeutic purposes and in the future I expect that 
to be commonplace. 


That said, you don’t have to start with the most complex blends to get 
significant benefits from the medicine. And I know many people who have 
psychedelic experiences using a single strain when they combine it with the 
practices I describe in the next section. It’s okay to feel frustrated if you hit 
some dead ends. Just don’t stop trying. 


The following descriptions offer different levels of psychedelic blends 
to get you started and include what I know about the most complex 
psychedelic blends I’ve made. 


Level 1 blend—Start with a strain you already know you like to begin 
these practices. You really can’t go wrong, and it’s the safest way to get 
started for people new to cannabis or psychedelic healing practices. While 
community-created blends are available at our Conscious Cannabis Circles, 
we invite people to bring their own medicine, as well, should they choose 
to. It seems like everyone who brings their own medicine has deeply 
meaningful and healing experiences. 


Level 2 blend—Make a two- or three-strain blend. Start with a strain 
you know you like, then look for its opposite. For example, if you enjoy a 
particular strong sativa, seek a strong indica to combine it with. There 
might be several options to choose from, so experiment. Make a blend with 
a single sativa and an indica in a 1:1 ratio. If you’d like to take the blend 
another step up, add a nice hybrid that you like the qualities of in a 1:1:1 
ratio blend. This is the advice we give to participants of our circles who 
wish to bring their own blends. I can make recommendations for specific 
three-strain blends that I know work exceptionally well for these 
experiences. These blends have a good chance of being strongly 
psychedelic at higher doses but with a lower chance of difficult experiences. 


Level 3 blend—Create more complex blends. Taking the general ratio 
of 1:1:1 for indicas, sativas, and hybrids, mix multiple strains together— 
two of each, or even three of each. Explore traits of certain strains you like 
and incorporate them into the blend. Look for extremely potent, anxiety- 


producing sativa strains and pair them with incredibly deep, relaxing, even 
sedating indica strains. Explore different combinations, different polarities 
of the medicine and how they affect your body. This can be a very intuitive, 
guided experience. Sometimes you may pick up different strains from 
different dispensaries or a particular strain from a friend’s private garden. 
Get to know your community of cannabis consumers. 


After you make a blend, keep good notes about it. If you like the blend 
you made, but it isn’t quite right, what is it missing? Maybe you can adjust 
the ratio of the strains to refine the desired results. If you’re too sleepy or 
drifty, add more sativa. If you’re a little anxious, maybe add more indica. If 
you’d like to increase the emotional component of the experience, add more 
hybrid. With strains of nine or more, the ratios can eventually become quite 
complex. 


Level 4—This is the Alchemy Blend, and it deserves its own chapter. 
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The Alchemy Blend 


The Alchemy Blend is one of the more interesting stories of this expedition, 
and it is made from what I jokingly call my “secret ingredient.” I jest about 
these blends being just pot, but in all honesty, even though there’s 
something a little extra added to the Alchemy Blend, it’s still made from 
only cannabis flower. While I like to play with paradox and polarities, it just 
so happens I discovered this one quite by accident. 


One of the very first blends I made included some from a friend’s 
private grow. It was a very high-quality indica with a strong THC content. It 
was a beautiful flower covered in crystals, so good that my buddy kept it 
tucked away for at least a year before I tried any of it. There was something 
very special about these initial blends I couldn’t quite put my finger on. 


Fast forward many months, and I’m visiting another friend who had 
gifted me a good amount of a particular sativa strain generally known as 
Blue Dream. It’s a very popular strain, but I didn’t know at the time Blue 
Dream was a Sativa because the flower my friend gave me very much 
appeared to be an indica. Not only that, but I really felt the blends I made 
with it were just as good as those special ones in the beginning. They were 
very psychedelic and very rich in body experience. It seemed to add one 
more dimension to the experience, like going from 2D to at least 3D space. 
It was different. 


I was sharing this phenomenon with a friend when we realized both 
strains from the different growers were quite old, aged at least six months to 


a year. The reason my second friend had given me so much of it was 
because it was from a previous harvest. We learned that through 
oxygenation and exposure to sunlight, over time, THC turns into another 
cannabinoid called cannabinol, or CBN. This was the secret ingredient I 
was looking for. 


CBN, like CBD, is a cannabinoid related to THC. It’s considered 
nonpsychoactive and is often used as a sleep aid. It is created through a 
chemical process of aging cannabis over a long period of time. I’m not sure 
CBN is as nonpsychoactive as people believe it is. Like CBD it calms the 
body down but when used in a blend, the inner visual experience of a 
journeyer has a greater sense of depth and richness. There’s something 
more meaningful about the experience. In a sense, it feels like the 
experience goes deeper into the bones. It’s possible that CBN isn’t 
considered psychoactive simply because at higher doses, it really does put 
people to sleep. I tried a 5 mg patch of CBN before bed one evening just to 
try it out, and it was incredibly strong. I felt sedated for most of the next 
day. Strains with CBN are considered to be heavy, heavy indicas. 


Another theory is that the sedative qualities of CBN allow for more 
THC to be consumed by the journeyer without the accompanying negative 
side effects of a heavy dose, like anxiety, nausea, and paranoia. I think both 
of these factors might be true. I’ve personally tried to take too much of a 
well-balanced Alchemy Blend just to test my upper limits, and it’s very 
difficult to reach negative states of mind. 


If it’s true that the negative traits of certain strains are balanced out by 
positive traits of other strains, what would CBN feel like without the 
Sleepiness? It seems to elicit a very evocative and very relaxed somatic 
experience. The psychedelic nature of the experience is paired with an 
incredible muscle relaxation that literally allows the body to tremble and 
shake away trauma and “stuckness.” How do you balance the deep indica- 
like effects of a CBN strain? You pair it with the “tweakiest,” most anxiety- 
provoking sativa you can find, a sativa most people avoid. What happens to 
this sativa when it’s paired with a CBN indica? The anxiety disappears, but 
the mind remains alert and fully awake. And it just so happens that when 
paired, both types of strains, the tweaky sativa and the CBN indica, have 
significant closed-eye visuals and other psychedelic qualities. Sometimes 
it’s like a VR excursion into the spirit world. 


So that’s the secret. It doesn’t take much CBN to balance a strong 
sativa, usually about one-third to one-half of the indica third of the blend. I 
usually pair CBN indicas with lighter indicas that offer good body 
awareness without sedation to balance out the mixture. This is then paired 
with two or more Sativas, with the most anxiety producing sativa taking up 
about one-third to one-half of the sativa in the blend (the same amount as 
the CBN strain). Combine these with equal parts hybrids—usually an 
indica-dominant hybrid, a true middle-of-the-road hybrid, and a sativa- 
dominant hybrid—and you might have a blend with an incredibly potent 
alchemy. 


The name Alchemy Blend refers to a very specific union of opposites— 
what the psychologist Carl Jung would have called an “alchemical 
conjunction”—that manifests in blends that combine a deep CBN indica 
with a high sativa. These strains are not only dramatically opposite in their 
effects but in their ages as well. To make CBN, you have to let cannabis 
age. Young, fresh cannabis strains that have invigorating fragrances are the 
best sativas to pair with an old CBN strain. The pairing of the young with 
the old is one of the primary conjunctions in this work; the other primary 
conjunction is symbolized by the union of the masculine and the feminine. 
CBN doesn’t come off of a freshly harvested plant. It can take many months 
to produce. Even as a Sativa ages, it still becomes more CBN-dominant and 
less sativa, more indica. That’s why its counterpart is the most freshly cut 
herb. A union of opposites: the new and the old, the king and the queen, the 
sativa and the indica. 


I am still experimenting with the best way to make CBN, but so far 
what I’ve found to work the best is to place a high-THC indica strain into a 
large glass jar, cover it with a piece of cloth to create a shade, and let it sit 
in a window with indirect lighting. Every week, open the jar, smell it, let 
some new air in, and re-cover. Do this for many, many months. The shade 
prevents the flower from getting totally cooked by the sun. It can turn into a 
light greenish-yellow if that happens, and it’s harsher to smoke. You could 
also try alternating between a dark closet and the sun or keep it in a dark 
closet for six months or more like my friends did. I don’t generally have to 
worry about mold in Colorado because it’s so dry here. But there might be 
specific requirements I don’t know about to properly age cannabis in your 
location. I’ve talked to experts in the field about making CBN, and there 
doesn’t seem to be much consensus. That said, these simple practices seem 


to work. As your cannabis ages, you will notice progress via the terpenes in 
the strain, which will begin to smell more sour. There’s a loss of specific 
terpenes through this process, but the CBN is well worth it. 


While the level 3 blend works really well, when I’m able to get a good 
CBN strain into the blend, I personally notice a significant difference. As 
you grow into this practice, find a good candidate for a CBN strain and 
purchase a quarter ounce or more of it. Place it in the jar and don’t think 
about it too much. It’ll start changing the effects of the strain after about a 
month, but older medicine is even better. As it ages, start working on level 
1, level 2, and even level 3 strains. You might find certain combinations 
work really well for you. 


Working with cannabis in this way is very meaningful, and it would be 
interesting to have someone scientifically explore the influence CBN has on 
psychedelic cannabis blends. 


II 


Dosage 


Today’s cannabis is often at least three times stronger than it was just 
twenty years ago, and it has a much wider range of effects. Based on 
potency alone, which may not accurately reflect the full experience of 
cannabis today, we can make some observations around the potency and 
dosage of a psychedelic cannabis experience. To preserve the terpene 
profiles, I only use raw flower, which isn’t uniformly measurable. That said, 
it is possible to make some realistic assumptions about dosage. 


A typical half-gram joint twenty years ago would have had a 5 to 10 
percent THC concentration along with some CBD. Compare this to a half- 
gram joint today featuring a 20 to 30 percent THC potency and a 
guaranteed 0 percent CBD concentration. A 25 percent THC strain isn’t 
uncommon. In milligrams, these numbers would equal 25 to 50 mg of THC 
in the joint from twenty years ago, and about 125 mg of THC in the typical 
joint today. In addition to being more than three times stronger, when we 
account for 0 percent CBD, as well as the greater terpene profile, the effects 
are also radically more complex. In my experience, the best psychedelic 
cannabis blends are within a 20 to 25 percent THC content range and have a 
very diverse terpene profile. 


For example, a dose for someone who doesn’t smoke cannabis regularly 
could be as little as one to two inhalations of the medicine. A typical pipe 
bowl of cannabis equates to about a third of a gram, and a single bowl is 
usually shared among several people. If you’re sharing, for example, one- 


fourth of a third-gram bowl is about 20 mg of THC. This is about twice the 
typical dose of an edible sold in recreational cannabis shops, but some of 
this is also lost in the combustion of the material. Regardless, this dose 
would get most people who don’t regularly smoke extremely high. 


Based on the amount of cannabis still in the bowls after a Conscious 
Cannabis Circle, or after a psychedelic cannabis session, some people take 
only a few tokes (10 to 20 mg), while others consume half a bowl (30 to 40 
mg) or the entire bowl or more (80 to 100 mg). Some participants consume 
twice this much. It just depends on their relationship and experience with 
the medicine. People regularly adjust their dosage—sometimes less, 
sometimes more—based on previous experiences. Because the terpenes 
balance themselves out, it’s safer to take more of the medicine because of 
the reduced likelihood of panic and paranoia. 


When smoked or vaped, it’s possible to determine within the first five to 
ten minutes of a smaller dose whether it’s safe for a journeyer to imbibe a 
significant amount more after that. The onset of the effects is quick, and 
paranoia and panic show up in the first few minutes more than 90 percent of 
the time. 


The capacity to learn our own dose, based on our experience and the 
effect the medicine has on each of us, is a wonderful quality of psychedelic 
cannabis. After some practice, you’ll be able to dial in to the exact state 
you’re looking for. This practice is called subjective dosing and is very 
different from the standard dose recommendations of other psychedelics. 
We are all encouraged to take responsibility for our consumption, to listen 
to our inner guidance on how much to smoke, and to trust our previous 
experiences with the medicine. 


As a guide, because I can’t see someone’s inner experience while 
they’re lying there, I tell them before we begin that being sleepy or bored is 
a general indication they didn’t get enough medicine, so they should sit 
back up and take more. Another indication of too low a dosage is the 
sensation of being almost where you want to be, but not quite. This 
awareness puts the responsibility of the intensity of the experience on the 
journeyer. I’ve learned to trust that people simply know best when to smoke 
more and when not to, cultivating a sense of agency, discernment, and 
ongoing consent. 


How Much Do! Take? 


A regular cannabis consumer can tolerate quite a bit of 
cannabis. A new user might only smoke once or twice before 
feeling strong effects. The key here, if these practices are 
new to you, is to start light, maybe even lighter than you think 
you should. | once worked with an elder who had never used 
cannabis but was trying it out because it was recommended 
to him for treating pain caused by cancer. He took a hit, 
nothing. Another hit, nothing. Then suddenly, he passed out. | 
caught him as he fell over and got him seated. His journey 
lasted several hours. I’ve caught other people on their way 
down as well, one of whom was a young man who wasn’t new 
to cannabis at all. These things happen. Safety is important. If 
you’re not sure, start slower than you think you should and 
stay seated until you know the effects of the medicine you’ve 
taken. 


While a wide range of experiences occur, for most people, the 
psychedelic effects of this dosage last between an hour and fifteen minutes 
and an hour and a half. Longer, three-hour journeys typically have a short 
bathroom and smoke break in the middle. 


Because onset is so quick and because cannabis gives us the capacity to 
pause an experience to take care of our body’s needs, it’s possible to very 
quickly reenter the full peak within a matter of minutes after the pause. 


Testing a new cannabis blend is simple but creating the right blend is in 
itself its own journey. If choices are limited, say thank you, and go with 
what you have. It’ll be good enough. If you find that you’re bored or sleepy, 
again you might not have taken enough, or you might need to add more 
sativa to your blend. If you’re anxious, add an indica, and try again. 
Depending on your tolerance, you may want to take what we call a 
“cannabis fast” for a few days, though doing so isn’t always necessary. 


Some people are very sensitive to cannabis, and others are more 
tolerant. Getting to know the dosage that works for your body and the 


strains that are the best for you is part of the learning process. Generally, I 
guide an intentional imbibing ceremony that includes as many as seven or 
more inhalations of the medicine in a short period of only five to ten 
minutes. With the right blends, this can induce a full psychedelic 
experience. For lighter, psycholytic or meditative experiences, half the 
inhalations is a good place to start. Listening to music, beginning with a 
gentle body scan (discussed in chapter 22), focusing on slow and rhythmic 
belly breathing, and relaxing into your body are all good and effective 
practices, which we will discuss in depth in part 4. It’s a wonderful gift to 
our bodies and our souls to rest in the sacred space of this medicine. 
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A Revolutionary Application 
for CBD 


One of the most interesting qualities of cannabis that make it radically 
different from other psychedelics is the fact that the plant offers in its own 
chemical makeup a natural antidote for difficult psychedelic experiences, 
including those induced by cannabis itself—namely, cannabidiol, or CBD. 
No other psychedelic medicine can make that claim. No one would 
recommend taking more LSD if you were having a bad trip, but you can 
take more of the right kind of cannabis to manage difficult experiences. 


CBD is known to be a natural antianxiety, anti-inflammatory, and 
antipsychotic medication. It can relieve tension in the body, lower blood 
pressure, and return an elevated heart rate to a normal level. It basically 
calms down the nervous system. 


While CBD is a great medicine to use in certain cannabis blends, in the 
main psychedelic blends I work with, I generally try to keep CBD out of the 
formulation except when there is a specific intention to address trauma 
symptoms. Because of its antipsychotic qualities, CBD may reduce the 
psychedelic nature of the experience. When CBD is used as an intervention 
in its water-soluble, or nano-encapsulated form, it can immediately resolve 
the negative side effects of THC during a difficult experience or help move 
us through a difficult experience with greater ease and physical comfort. It 
can reduce or eliminate a panic attack by lowering the heart rate, respiration 
rate, and blood pressure. This antidote can also significantly reduce the 


paranoia sometimes caused by psychedelics. Generally, a relatively low 
dose of 5 to 10 mg is more than enough to set any negative experience back 
onto a good path. 


On the rare occasion a trip is difficult to manage, or you’re excessively 
uncomfortable, ingesting nano-encapsulated tinctures of CBD (nano-CBD) 
or vaping pure CBD (without THC) almost immediately drops the 
experience to a physiologically safe and psychologically manageable level. 
This medicine should be in all of our psychedelic first aid kits as an 
important tool for psychedelic harm reduction. With this tool you should 
feel confident to explore the deepest psychedelic cannabis spaces. 


Some people have asked me when one should take nano-CBD and when 
one should try to ride out the experience. Usually, some aspect of the 
experience is a little beyond manageable. It might be the speed of the inner 
vision, a discomfort in the body, a racing heart that just won’t slow down 
even if you try breathing deeply, or breathing that is too shallow. From my 
experience, I’ve learned to trust my clients. I let them know a powerful 
adjunct and antidote is available should they want to try it. As an aspect of 
building agency into healing practices, learning how CBD affects your 
experience is an important part of the training. 


I feel very strongly about the antidote potential of CBD. I personally 
think a nano-encapsulated CBD tincture or pure CBD vaporizer should be 
readily available as a harm reduction tool to every group using 
psychedelics. Not only does it reduce the negative experiences of 
psychedelic cannabis, it may also significantly reduce the negative 
experiences of other psychedelics, particularly those of extreme anxiety and 
panic. It is also very safe to use with other medicines. If you or a friend are 
having a difficult experience on another psychedelic medicine, like 
psilocybin or LSD, it is safe to take nano-CBD to help calm your anxiety 
and any discomfort in your body. The dose is going to be much higher than 
what’s generally needed for a difficult psychedelic cannabis experience. If I 
were working in a psychedelic crisis situation, I would kindly offer a nano- 
CBD tincture, 5 to 10 mg sprayed under the tongue, every few minutes, 
coaching the person to slow their breathing and help them regulate their 
emotions and nervous system until they start to calm down. Nano-CBD 
takes more time to be effective with other psychedelics, but it is safe to take 
in large doses, and as needed. A primary concern for higher doses of CBD 


while in an altered state is lowering the blood-pressure a little too much, 
which is safe, but may lead to fainting. Please be mindful with your friends 
and your own safety. Take your time standing up and find your feet before 
walking. 


Se a 


There is a huge debate right now about mainstreaming psychedelics, 
making them safe, and keeping them contained, as though they were some 
sort of radioactive contagion. They’re powerful tools, yes, but they don’t 
deserve to be confined to the medical model or the clinical model or any 
model that places one human being between them and another human 
being, unjustified, as a gatekeeper, except truly to keep someone safe who is 
in legitimate need. 


There is a lot of talk now about having guides and sitters with you in 
these medicine experiences. And there are real reasons for that, like 
stopping someone from hurting themselves accidentally or intentionally 
because of something revealed during this work. And I wholeheartedly 
agree with that. We clearly need more guides and sitters, and in the future, 
psychedelic therapy will be as common as psychotherapy and yoga. But not 
everyone has access to or can afford a trained guide or a sitter, particularly 
those who are struggling the most with trauma. What about them? Seriously 
—what about them? Are we ignoring them as a subtle system of control, to 
keep some sort of false status as gatekeepers to a fundamental human right? 
Who are we to demand that control, given the fundamental liberating nature 
of these experiences? Are we perhaps ignoring them because we’re limited 
in our capacity to teach people to do the work safely on their own? If so, 
that’s where this part of the book makes an effort to make a difference. 


While there are still other gatekeepers like laws that prohibit most 
psychedelics, these are being systematically broken down. It is still going to 
take years, maybe even decades, to finally destroy these systems of control. 
What do we do in the meantime? Break the gate. We need access to these 
medicines now. Not ten years from now. To think otherwise is to wholly 
ignore the reality of climate crisis, the traumas of our current pandemic, the 
need for real social and economic justice reforms, and the extreme tragedies 
caused by racism and bigotry, just to name a few of the severe issues we 
face. These extreme problems, individually, feel nearly impossible to solve, 
but collectively feel nearly hopeless. This situation calls on us to address 
our trauma so we can be active participants in necessary, large-scale 
solutions right now. 


This is where cannabis comes in. Cannabis is the first psychedelic to 
break free from the confines of not just the law in some places but even the 
clinical and medical models that limit and regulate psychedelic medicine 
use. Cannabis is paving the way for other psychedelic medicines in that it 
can be safely used by most people~ as part of individual healing paths by 
those who do not have access to guides, sitters, and therapists. 


The right to alter our own consciousness, something called cognitive 
liberty, is the most fundamental right we have. Without it, our First 
Amendment rights would be utterly meaningless. Yet this is the fight we’re 
in right now. And it’s not just a fight for our own consciousness; it’s a fight 
over the right to have healthy and free bodies, as well. Having the right to 
heal your own trauma, on your own terms, is also fundamental. 


It has been more than ten years now, but before I went back to graduate 
school to study psychedelics, my life had basically fallen apart. Those 
things sometimes happen, and it took me several years to regroup and get 
my feet stable beneath me again. During this time, I turned toward 
awareness of my body while using psychedelic medicines. Instead of going 
out there and escaping the limits of the body, even if for just a little while, I 
turned inward instead, and cast that whole light of awareness into my body. 
These were the most healing experiences I’d ever had. 


I was working with some powerful substances, and I was always alone. 
I can’t necessarily recommend the path I took to get to where I am now, but 
I can fundamentally say that these experiences helped make me who I am 
today. Since that time, I have learned from direct personal experience that 
having a guide is really wonderful and sometimes necessary. That said, 
guides are often not available when they’re most required. And I can’t 
ignore the fact that in some of my most profound healing experiences on 
psychedelics, I was completely and utterly alone in my process. Somehow 
the risk I took in being alone was a required part of the healing. There are 
some wounds too intimate to share even in skillfully held sacred spaces. I 
can’t ignore this fact. And this is why I’m sharing the skills in this context 
now. If you find yourself alone, whether by necessity or by preference, this 
section is for you. But if you would prefer the presence of a trusted sitter, 
chapter 16 may be especially useful for you and the person you’ve chosen 
to witness your journey. 


Learn to discern the difference between necessary and unnecessary risks 
and acknowledge that there’s a huge gradient between the two. I advise 
reflecting on the self-assessment in chapter 14 prior to beginning your 
journey. Go slowly. Start lightly. Only do what you feel ready to do. Prepare 
for your experience and anticipate your needs before, during, and after the 
experience (see chapter 15). Set up a safe environment for the work (see 
chapter 17 for tips). Many journeyers enjoy working with music, and 
chapter 18 will assist you in deepening your practice with music. Finally, 
chapter 19 provides meditations to help connect you with the medicine and 
the experience. The healing will happen, and in the meantime, you’re 
developing the skills and resiliencies to take full advantage of the healing 
experiences when they do happen. Whether going it alone, with a trusted 
sitter, or in a facilitated group experience, there’s only one person who can 
take full responsibility for the outcome of your experience—you. 


I would like to invite you to go with me into a deeper exploration of a 
primary purpose of this medicine: healing your own trauma and uncovering 
your real potential. I know that sounds somewhat New Agey, and I honestly 
hate that. But I’m not quite sure how else to say it. Working with 
psychedelic cannabis in this way has an incredible amount of meaning and 
depth. It can be archetypal and deeply symbolic, with profound releases 
through and out of the body. I have personally never experienced so much 
continual healing from any other practice. I see the changes in my clients all 
the time. Through a simple process, people can guide themselves and others 
to help the body and psyche release real trauma. 


When trauma is released, a space is created that is naturally and 
organically filled with who we really are. We’re just creating more space 
around us to grow into. It’s as if a rock has been lifted off a smothered seed. 
It just knows to naturally grow. And now it can. Healing and waking up to 
the self seem to be the same process, and integration of the two is what we 
call living into our calling. It’s just something that happens, because now it 
can. 


Smoking psychedelic cannabis alone isn’t what makes for therapeutic 
experiences. How you smoke it, in what context, and with what practices, 
greatly influences the states achieved. In the Medicinal Mindfulness 
terminology, we refer to these factors as set, setting, and skill. Since 
cannabis gives us agency in our psychedelic state, we have to continually 


choose to step into the process. Stepping into it repeatedly is like an epic 
journey of self-discovery. There are sometimes turbulent waters and 
uncertain opportunities, big emotions and complex fears. Navigating these 
inner terrains requires certain mindfulness practices, body postures, breath 
practices, and even a certain flow of music. It may sound complicated, but 
it’s actually quite simple. I’d like to step into these practices with you now. 
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Learning to Set Sail 


The practices and concepts discussed next are used to make cannabis a 
psychedelic, something a lot of people don’t believe is possible, so these 
skill sets are extremely powerful tools and shouldn’t be taken lightly. It is 
never appropriate to put yourself unnecessarily at risk to use psychedelic 
medicines. Doing so is an unskillful action, and it behooves us to do better 
if we can. This is the level of accountability required to work with 
psychedelics. 


Our capacity to engage these practices as a skill set is developed over 
time and with practice. This isn’t something you hear regularly regarding 
psychedelics, but it’s very true. Healing trauma isn’t something done to you 
or for you; it’s a skill set that can be developed, practiced, and performed on 
your own like building a muscle by stretching and working out. And 
cannabis can be used regularly, even weekly or daily, allowing you to 
interact with these skill sets often to heal your trauma. 


Another analogy I use for these practices is learning to sail. We have to 
learn the fundamental practices of sailing even before we get on a ship and 
then practice in a safe harbor before sailing by ourselves around the world. 
It just doesn’t make sense to do otherwise, and people would rightly think 
we were crazy if we did. This is the same with psychedelics. The primary 
point of working with cannabis to heal trauma is being able to heal on our 
own terms. Smoking too much pot before you’re ready is like putting a 
giant rocket booster on a little row boat. It might be quite the ride, and even 


fun, but the rocket isn’t going to be that useful to you if it’s beyond your 
capacity to engage the experience skillfully. 


While you may be thinking, “It’s just pot,” it’s extremely important not 
to underestimate the power of this medicine. I have been taken off guard by 
its potency a number of times. Also, I want to fully acknowledge that even 
though we’re just using pot here, these skill sets translate very well to other 
psychedelic medicines. If these practices can render humble cannabis into a 
psychedelic, what would happen if they were used with traditional 
psychedelics? The answer is, quite a lot! 


These practices are a skill set, and we’re going to specifically discuss 
using them first to heal your own trauma and later to learn how to know 
yourself better and support what you want to do with your life. Mindful 
Journeywork, defined in my program as bringing mindfulness practices into 
psychedelic journey experiences to explore a particular intention, is a pretty 
simple practice, but it’s extremely powerful and has many levels. I can’t fit 
everything you’ll encounter into one book, nor can I speak to what comes 
up in using these practices with other psychedelics. I’m only sharing what 
you need to get started; the medicine itself will be your primary teacher. 


We will start with the psychedelic equivalents of strengthening 
exercises and other basic techniques. All I can say is that they are most 
important to our practice and what we’ll fundamentally return to again and 
again, no matter how far along we are. These practices can be used at any 
stage of your healing process to continue the healing. And if healing is your 
primary intention, you may need no other psychedelic but cannabis. 
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Psychedelic Cannabis Safety 
Self-Assessment 


A good case could be made that cannabis is one of the safest medicines 
available. That said, using cannabis does come with some risk, and it’s not 
for everyone. Turning it into a psychedelic and using it solo also carries 
some inherent risks. As a psychedelic harm reduction model, Medicinal 
Mindfulness has developed several strategies to reduce that risk, and the 
first one is adequate self-assessment. 


Another way to reduce risk is to work through these practices with a 
friend and agree to keep an eye out for each other based on these 
assessment criteria. If you’re working solo, some of them may not apply to 
you. I’ll speak more about working with a friend in chapter 16. 


I’ve reproduced the safety self-assessment we use in our work to reduce 
risk and to assess what we need to watch for in every session. When it 
comes to safety, these decisions are not always black-and-white, but 
frankly, sometimes they are. And sometimes it’s simply about creating a 
certain structure around the experience to reduce the likelihood of harm. 


CANNABIS, PSYCHOSIS, AND MANIA 


Cannabis can elicit a psychosis in people who already have a psychosis 
such as schizophrenia or are at a higher risk of having one. Cannabis can 
also trigger manic episodes in people who have bipolar disorder. Though 
some people do self-medicate with cannabis to help with manic symptoms, 
if you have these diagnoses, please be careful in your use with psychedelics 
and cannabis. You are strongly encouraged not to use psychedelics or to 
only use them under the recommendation of a trained professional. Don’t 
smoke cannabis if it activates your symptoms and take CBD to support your 
stability and healing process. CBD is a powerful tool for helping heal and 
manage these sorts of symptoms. 


SUICIDALITY AND SELF-HARM 


Thoughts of suicidality and self-harm are indications that cannabis use may 
not be right for you. I have included hotline resources at the back of this 
book if you ever need to ask for help. Remember, you are not alone in your 
struggle, even if it feels that way. Psychedelics and cannabis are powerful 
tools and sometimes in working with them, we feel worse before we feel 
better. If your mental health stands right along these edges, please seek 
support. There are resources available to help you, even if they’re not 
always perfect. Don’t give up. 


CANNABINOID HYPEREMESIS 
SYNDROME 


Cannabinoid hyperemesis syndrome is a very uncommon reaction to 
cannabis that involves nausea, vomiting, and severe abdominal cramps. 
Doctors are still trying to figure it out. I’ve never personally experienced it 
with anyone, but doctors I know who work in emergency medicine and 
cannabis medicine have. Taking a hot shower can alleviate symptoms, but 
you will also want to go to a doctor. The primary recommendation is to quit 
using cannabis immediately, as this syndrome usually occurs in heavy, long- 
term users. 


CANNABIS, THE LAW, AND YOUR 
PROFESSION 


Cannabis is legal to possess and use in many places in the United States, but 
the laws are complex and rapidly evolving. A terrible consequence of using 
cannabis in places where it’s still illegal to possess the medicine is the 
possibility of arrest, and I really can’t advise you to take that risk. If 
cannabis is illegal in your area, all of these practices can be facilitated with 
a powerful breathwork practice that I also describe how to use here. If 
you’re still curious about using cannabis, consider joining the legalization 
movement. There’s bound to be one in your area. You can also consider 
relocation or travel. I know a very large number of people who have moved 
to places where cannabis is legal, either to help themselves, a loved one, or 
a child to heal. This is totally acceptable, in my opinion. From a harm 
reduction perspective, sometimes it’s safer to break the law to heal than to 
live with trauma, but more and more legal avenues exist these days. Don’t 
take unnecessary risks. 


OTHER CONTRAINDICATIONS: 
REASONS NOT TO USE PSYCHEDELICS 
AND PSYCHEDELIC CANNABIS 


This discussion shouldn’t be considered an exhaustive list. As I’ve said, the 
primary way to stay safe with cannabis is to start lighter than you think you 
should. Psychedelic cannabis experiences are very safe, but they’re not for 
everyone. 


While there’s significant scientific evidence that supports the skillful 
and intentional use of cannabis to alleviate or significantly reduce the 
symptoms of physical and psychological disorders, people with serious 
mental health disorders sometimes use psychedelics and cannabis with the 
unrealistic expectation that these experiences alone will cure them. Often 
people misunderstand the necessity for additional support or treatments 
when working with serious concerns. Unstable interpersonal relationships 


and a history of various treatments can be additional factors indicating 
increased risk. 


These practices shouldn’t be a substitute for medical or psychiatric 
treatment if it’s accessible, and we don’t recommend them for people with 
serious psychiatric disorders or physical conditions that may impair their 
ability to do these practices safely. 


PSYCHEDELIC CANNABIS SAFETY 
SELF-ASSESSMENT 


Psychedelic cannabis experiences are far more closely akin to other 
psychedelic experiences than guided meditation or traditional 
psychotherapy sessions. ‘Taking this self-assessment is _ strongly 
recommended before using psychedelic cannabis. Answering a yes to any 
of the safety self-assessment questions below may indicate a need to slow 
down and check in with a friend or other ally before proceeding. Some of 
them indicate stronger concerns than others and might even require 
discontinuing the use of cannabis altogether and replacing it with 
breathwork or CBD only, if it’s a significant concern. 


Notes and recommendations on how to assess an answer are included 
below each question. Truthfully answering “no” to every question doesn’t 
always guarantee a positive experience. By doing this work, you’re 
agreeing to take full responsibility for any outcome you might experience. 


Again, psychedelic cannabis is very safe, but it’s not for everyone. 
Please be honest with yourself regarding your readiness for exploring 
psychedelic medicines. 


1. Are you pregnant or nursing? The decision to take any psychedelic, 
including cannabis, should be considered carefully if you are pregnant 
or nursing. Any medical professional would strongly recommend 
against it. 

2.Do you have any past or present medical conditions (either 
physical or mental) that may affect your ability to safely 
participate in this event? A psychedelic cannabis experience isn’t 


appropriate for persons with cardiovascular problems, severe 
hypertension, severe mental illness, recent surgery or fractures, acute 
infectious illness, or epilepsy, without significant supervision. 


. Have you ever required significant treatment or been hospitalized 
for a psychological or emotional disorder or for any other 
psychological or emotional reason? Mental health contraindications 
(reasons not to work with psychedelics) include, but aren’t limited to, 
clinically significant acute anxiety or other severe mood disorders, 
psychosis, bipolar disorders, personality disorders, acute/ unprocessed 
trauma and PTSD (without support), acute addictions, suicidal 
ideation/instances of or desire to self-harm, and tendencies for 
disruptive behavior. The key words here are “significant treatment.” 
While psychedelics can help heal many of the concerns associated 
with these diagnoses, it’s imperative you have adequate support. If 
you’re not sure, seek guidance from a trained professional. Another 
way to take care of yourself is to start extremely light with the 
medicine. 


. Have you ever had a severe, adverse reaction to using cannabis or 
other psychedelic medicines—physically, emotionally, or 
otherwise? Again, start with a very low dose and go slowly. You may 
have simply taken too much or taken it in the wrong context. Have a 
friend with you for support, if you can. 


. Has a health professional ever advised you to cease or otherwise 
limit consumption of cannabis, psychedelic medicines, or altered 
states practices? Why? Be honest with yourself here. Did they have a 
point, or were they just part of the antidrug group? 


. Have you ever experienced extreme paranoia or anxiety, panic 
attacks, or other profoundly negative experiences while using 
cannabis or any psychedelic drug or during any other times in 
your life, that required a significant intervention? We’ve all 
experienced anxiety in one form or another; the key here is did your 
episode require a significant intervention, or were you actually visibly 
shaky in the moments before imbibing the medicine? It may simply be 
too much for you at this time, so consider doing all of these practices 
completely sober first. These are some of the most common, but still 
very uncommon, side effects of working with cannabis (and they’re 
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addressed in more detail in chapter 25). The fact is, though, you 
wouldn’t be doing this work if you weren’t struggling in some way. 
These risks are manageable with the right practices. 

Also, if you’re prone to anxiety, panic, or paranoia, you should 
purchase some nano-encapsulated, pure CBD (no THC) tincture before 
you get started. It’s an incredible tool that can drop all of these 
symptoms to manageable levels. 


. Have you ever fainted, blacked out, or otherwise adversely lost 


consciousness while on cannabis or any psychedelic medicine? 
While this can happen to anyone, some are more susceptible than 
others, particularly those with low blood pressure. This is one of the 
ways you can seriously hurt yourself. Remember, CBD can lower 
blood pressure, as well, so it’s important to take your time when you 
stand up after these experiences or when you use the restroom. You 
can fall over and hurt yourself. If you’re dizzy or light-headed after 
your experience, it most likely means you need more time, and you 
aren’t back yet. Stay seated! And again, take your time when you stand 


up. 


. Have you ever dealt with a pattern of unstable relationships that 


caused you significant distress? Psychedelics disrupt established 
patterns we want to change, but sometimes if we’re in a relational 
space that is already unstable, they may make the patterns worse 
before they get better. Unstable relationships are sometimes an 
indicator of a need to slow down transformational work and a need to 
seek professional therapeutic support to help stabilize your life before 
continuing. 


. Have you ever had extremely unusual or disconcerting thoughts or 


ideas, or extreme levels of energy (inability to sleep for days or 
racing thoughts, or alternatively, extremely low energy) after the 
effects of a psychedelic or cannabis should have worn off? 


Have you ever seen or heard things or people that weren’t there 
after the effects of a psychedelic or cannabis should have worn off? 


Have you ever obsessed over an idea or belief in a way that has 
caused difficulties in your life? 


Questions 9 through 11 are pointing to very serious symptoms and 
might be an indication of a mild to severe manic or psychotic episode. This 
is where we ask friends and family for support in our healing process, 
especially if we’re prone to these things. Trauma injures our psyches, and 
these injuries can sometimes show up in this way. Don’t go it alone. These 
symptoms are the hardest to be aware of. If you’re concerned about 
yourself, a friend, or a family member, seek professional help or call the 
hotlines listed at the back of the book. 


12.Do you have any acute, current, or past substance abuse or 
addiction concerns? People are successfully using cannabis and CBD 
to reduce their dependence on opiates and pain medication, as well as 
to reduce the severe withdrawal symptoms of getting off of other drugs 
and alcohol. There’s significant evidence to support this. Also, 
substance use and abuse and trauma go hand in hand. While cannabis 
can be used to treat addiction, addiction treatment often requires 
additional support. Please get some help or at the very least attend self- 
help groups. Some are listed at the back of this book. You don’t have 
to go it alone. 


13. Are you currently on any medications, supplements, or 
recreational drugs that could affect you and keep you from safely 
participating in a psychedelic cannabis experience? Again, these 
are extremely powerful tools, and psychedelic cannabis is a powerful 
medicine. Using it in conjunction with other medicines, psychedelic or 
otherwise, increases risk. Cannabis is generally the safest medicine to 
take with other prescriptions, psychoactive or otherwise, and is also 
used as a tool to wean off of SSRIs (selective serotonin reuptake 
inhibitors) and other medications, but this often requires clinical or 
medical support. 


14. Do you or anyone in your circle have a history of disruptive or 
violent physical, sexual, or emotional behavior? This is more for 
when you’re doing this work with another person. Are you safe, and 
are they safe? Disruptive behavior includes rage and arguing over little 
things, threatening to injure yourself or another, or using psychedelics 
in ways that are emotionally or sexually manipulative. Working with 
friends and in groups requires consensual agreements so these 
behaviors are nowhere near appropriate in psychedelic states. Please 
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seek support in your healing process. 

Disruptive behavior doesn’t include spontaneous healing and 
transformational releases that require a long unwinding. The best way 
to keep yourself physically safe from big physical releases is to have a 
lot of space around you in the experience. 


Do you have a history of traumatic or difficult life events that 
hasn’t been addressed or isn’t being supported therapeutically? 
Psychedelic cannabis experiences are best used to complement 
psychotherapy, not replace it. Not everyone has the resources to work 
with a psychotherapist, but many of us do. There are social services 
available, as well as student practitioners, in all therapy programs. 

Having difficult past experiences unexpectedly come up in a 
psychedelic cannabis experience is somewhat the point. It’s one of the 
ways we Clear unprocessed trauma. But it can be too much at times, 
and if that happens, turn toward resourcing and self-care. Let your 
body and mind catch up to the healing process. If you’re ever uncertain 
of your safety, immediately seek professional help. Asking for help is 
the greatest gift you can give yourself and your family. 


Do you have any present concerns regarding suicide or self-harm? 
While there are different degrees of suicidality, any concern about 
hurting yourself is serious. You might just have a wish, or you might 
be actively cutting. Either way, please know you’re not alone. Help is 
available. 

Working with a close friend will be an important way to keep 
yourself safe. Making agreements about self-care will keep you well- 
resourced as you work with difficult material. Sometimes it does feel 
worse before it gets better, but that’s actually a significant sign of 
progress. It means the wound is halfway out. And never forget that you 
can heal on terms that work for you. 

If you or someone you know is in immediate risk of hurting 
yourself or another, please call 911 immediately. 


As you contemplate a psychedelic cannabis experience, or when 
checking in with yourself right before it begins, are you extremely 
anxious? While mild to moderate anxiety is completely normal before 
a psychedelic cannabis experience, extreme anxiety, panic, and 
physically shaking or trembling before an experience is an indication 
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to pause and check in with yourself before beginning. It may be that 
you’re already in the experience and doing these practices without 
cannabis might be enough. You might also want to try working with 
CBD alone, or taking CBD before the blend to see if it settles you 
down. 

If severe anxiety is one of the symptoms you’re wanting to treat 
with psychedelic cannabis, you might want to increase the indica and 
CBN strains in the mix or even add a CBD strain. Avoid the most 
extreme Sativas. 


Have you recently had a major transformational experience, with 
a psychedelic medicine or otherwise, that feels almost complete but 
not quite, or unresolved? | think this is one of the most interesting 
phenomena I’ve experienced. Those with strong meditation practices, 
or those who have done a lot of transformational work, with or without 
psychedelics, appear to have a higher chance of immediately going 
into full, psychedelic breakthrough experiences using psychedelic 
cannabis. It’s almost as if they’re already primed, and the cannabis 
helps complete the remaining 10 percent of the work to do. This is 
good news, but these experiences can be intense. Work only in a safe 
and prepared space in case this happens. You might end up rolling all 
over the floor and such. 


Do you ever feel extremely uncomfortable in group 
transformational processes? This question is indicative of another 
symptom of trauma. It’s hard to be vulnerable in groups because the 
nervous system is amped up, and there’s a feeling of a lack of safety. 
These practices render the practitioner vulnerable, typically lying on 
your back with eye coverings on. This may even be one of the primary 
reasons you’re choosing to do the work on your own right now, and I 
completely relate to that. Go for it. 

That said, being in a community is also part of the healing, so when 
you’re ready, even if you feel a little uneasy, start developing 
friendships around this work. See chapter 16 on working with another 
person. 


Are you currently involved in any legal proceedings? Criminal or 
civil? Does your job test for drugs? Because of the controversial 
nature of cannabis, I can’t guarantee working with cannabis is always 


safe to do, even where it’s legal. Testing positive for it in a drug 
screening can cause problems with probation, can stop you from 
getting a job, and can get you fired, even if you’ve never used cannabis 
on the job. The court system is no joke, and I recommend you do what 
it takes to stay out of it or get out of it as quickly as you can. Smoking 
pot isn’t worth these risks. Consider breathwork practices instead (see 
chapter 23). 


21. Are you currently employed, a student, or otherwise financially 
stable? Financial stability can mean a lot of different things to 
different people but what I am pointing to here is the need to have 
some financial security in your life to safely engage psychedelic 
practices. If you’re struggling with food scarcity, it may be more 
important to address that first before working with these practices. 


22.Do you have a safe home environment and a stable residence? 
Again, if you don’t feel safe in your own home, or you are homeless or 
approaching homelessness, it is important that these conditions are 
addressed first before engaging in these practices. If you live with 
someone who is abusive toward you, please seek professional support 
or call the hotlines listed at the back of the book. 


23. Anything else you think might be a factor? Normally this is 
something we’d go over in a session before we begin, but take some 
time to explore this question. Often a concern isn’t a firm no, but it 
might be a not yet. Take your time and write down anything that comes 
up for you. This is something that would be great to journal about. 
What are your deepest concerns? What are your greatest hopes? Start 
bringing those into the light of attention so you can do something 
about them. Again, this is healing on your terms. 


Most of these risks can be easily managed by going at a pace and a 
medicine dosage that work best for you. 


I5 


Preparation and Integration 


During a psychedelic cannabis experience, you are likely to experience 
increased heart rate and a heightened awareness of physical sensations, as 
well as trembling or shaking as trauma discharges from the nervous system. 
This is normal and nothing to be afraid of. The session may be very 
visual/imaginal, verbal/relational, or subtle/energetic. Some clients talk the 
whole time, while others are mostly silent. The most important thing for 
you to know is that your senses, inner awareness, and emotions will be 
heightened and that by breathing and self-regulating through this 
experience, you’ll be able to turn toward deep material within yourself for 
healing. 


Describing the intensity and implications of the experience is difficult. 
While sometimes healing feels good and brings relief, sometimes progress 
doesn’t feel this way. Sometimes, it’s extremely difficult. For example, 
having to work through a memory you didn’t know was there about 
something that happened or realizing something difficult about yourself you 
don’t like admitting. Sometimes even positive realizations are difficult 
because they require reorienting our entire way of living. 


While I normally recommend seeking counseling as part of your healing 
support network, counseling isn’t always as accessible as we would like it 
to be. Again, there may be other resources in your area that are more 
affordable. These include integration groups as well as psychedelic societies 
and clubs. Creating the right supportive environment for your healing 


process is like having an insurance policy on your transformation. 
Sometimes it can catch you before you fall too hard into something 
avoidable. 


Take an inventory of all interpersonal and intrapersonal resources 
available to you. By bringing awareness to your support system, and by 
noticing what happens in your body as you register these resources, you 
will naturally relax and be better prepared for psychedelic work. These 
resource lists can also be compiled into a collage or mandala form. 


Start by creating a list with three sections labeled internal, external, and 
transpersonal resources as follows: 


e Internal resources—Things about yourself that help you cope, such 
as a healthy self-esteem, a sense of humor, a sense of purpose 


e External resources—People or things in your support system, such as 
close friends and family, communities you’re a part of, favorite nature 
trails, pets, and so on 


¢ Transpersonal resources—That which is sacred to you and/or offers 
you hope and support, including the Divine, the Mystery, Mother 
Nature, the Unseen World, God, and so on. These resources can be 
imaginal or energetic, spiritual or archetypal in nature and may include 
ritual, ceremony, prayer, and meditation. For example, the Goddess, 
Hanuman, ancestors, or animal spirits. 


Use these lists of resources as a blueprint for your network of support. 
Map it out and write down specific names and phone numbers. Start making 
connections and speaking to allies about your intentions. You don’t have to 
tell everyone what you’re doing, just the key people you know and love and 
who support you. 


As you’re developing your network, it’s probably also time to start 
thinking a little more about self-care. Self-care is essential during every 
Stage of your transformational cannabis journey (before, during, and after). 
You’re choosing to enter into the unknown, which can make you feel 
vulnerable and excited at the same time. You will need to be as resourced 
and as regulated as possible because your overall stress level will impact 
both your inner experience and your capacity for getting as much out of the 
experience as possible. This isn’t to say you shouldn’t journey if you’ve had 


a stressful day; it just means that overall self-care is going to have an 
ongoing impact on your practice. 

Simply put, it is safer to do psychedelic healing practices if you have a 
solid network of resources and a healthy regimen of self-care, obviously, 
but our expectations and needs are not always met, let alone fully realized 
in our lives. This is the whole point of our desire. There’s something 
inherently incomplete in or missing from our lives that drives us to this 
work. So instead, think of your resources and self-care as an orientation, 
like a destination on a map, and simply start moving toward it with concrete 
steps. For example, say you want to run five miles three times a week. It’s 
okay to start out with a nice, brisk walk. 


Don’t let feelings of lack limit you. After all, this is what we’re working 
to heal. But also pay attention to serious holes in your resources and self- 
care regimen because these are the things that make psychedelic medicines 
unsafe. 


Here are some self-care practices you can do before a psychedelic 
experience. 


Before the Experience 


e In preparation for a cannabis session, try to get plenty of rest, eat clean 
and healthy foods, and stay hydrated. 


e Do your best to avoid overworking the day before. 

e Avoid substances or activities harmful or distracting to your growth 
work. 

¢ Consider meeting with a medicine-friendly therapist or mentor or join 
a community integration circle for additional support and inspiration 
on your medicine path. 

¢ Do some jourmaling and write out your intentions for the cannabis 
session. 

e Set up your space so it feels nourishing to each of your senses. Use 


soft blankets, beautiful music, refreshing smells (essential oils, for 
example), and delicious snacks in a clean room. Consider having 


something beautiful as a focal point, such as an altar or vase of 
flowers. 


e Spend quiet, reflective time in nature, if possible. 
¢ Meditate. 


e Dress comfortably in loose clothing, stretch out, and eat before starting 
a session. 


¢ Most importantly, find or create a mindfulness practice that works for 
you. It could be yoga, hiking, meditation, prayer, art, music, cooking, 
or anything else that relaxes you, stills your busy mind, and 
encourages inner listening. Having an ongoing mindfulness practice is 
the single most important building block for effective psychedelic 
cannabis work. 


Self-care doesn’t just happen before and after a session. Particularly in 
psychedelic sessions that will last many hours, we’re required to keep 
refilling our cup throughout the experience. The work simply isn’t 
sustainable without self-care. Here are some ways to take care of yourself 
during sessions. 


During the Experience 


e Eat, drink, move, and stretch as needed while also maintaining enough 
stillness to keep your focus turned inward. 


e Continually bring your awareness into what’s happening in your body. 
Which parts of your body feel relaxed and open? Where do you feel 
tension or pain? Breathe slowly and deeply into the belly, then 
completely let it go. Repeat. 


¢ Do what works for you to stay in your body (breathing deeply, tapping, 
adjusting your posture, finding a place in the body that feels good and 
savoring the sensations there, using essential oils, holding a grounding 
stone or crystal, burning sage). Choose cannabis strains that increase 
body awareness and sensation so you don’t stay in your head the whole 
time. 


e Call in your transpersonal resources (a.k.a. guides, ancestors, saints, 
God, the Divine, Mother Nature, and so on). Consider placing symbols 
of this sacred support system on your altar. 


We use a Buddhist saying about enlightenment as a post-psychedelic 
journey integration practice: “Before Enlightenment, chop wood, carry 
water. After Enlightenment, chop wood, carry water.” Take time to take 
care of your life and make it healthy and sustainable. I personally like to do 
housework and simple chores. They’re a great way to stay active, and 
something about the physical activity supports the integration process. In a 
sense, I still feel productive while letting my mind and my psyche rest. 
Somehow, through this process, I gain greater understanding of my 
experience. Here are some other suggestions for self-care after a journey 
experience. 


After the Experience 


e Get out in nature and breathe deeply. 

¢ Move your body; you’ve been still for a long time. 

e Journal or make art or music about your cannabis experience. 
e Take a hot bath with Epsom salts and lavender. 


e Meet with a trusted friend, mentor, or therapist (you’ll need a safe 
place to tell your story in confidentiality). 


¢ Nourish your five senses. 


e Take time to meditate and contemplate what came up for you during 
the session. 


e Reach out to the people who care about you, support this process, and 
can help you integrate. 


e Attend a community integration circle, or if there isn’t one in your 
area, Start one. 


¢ Get plenty of rest. 


ONGOING INTEGRATION 


Most people think the peaks of the psychedelic state are the final 
destination, when in fact, the peak is more of the midway point to an even 
higher destination. This most important step involves integrating your 
experience into your life and facilitating lasting change. Yes, a few hours of 
enlightenment is really nice, but it’s only so useful if it doesn’t support the 
long-term healing of post-traumatic stress. 


These self-care practices, used in conjunction with the psychedelic 
cannabis experiences, are healing in and of themselves, and the outcome 
should move you toward a sense of healing and relief over time. That said, 
symptom management isn’t really the only or even the highest form of 
healing. Stepping into who we truly are and expressing ourselves in this 
world might be closer to the truth here. This requires real and intentional 
integration. 


Healing is a process that requires much reflection. What did you learn? 
What do you understand that you didn’t before? Go and test it out in the 
real world. How did it make a difference in your life? How was it 
successful? How was it not? What happened? Try again. Step back into the 
psychedelic experience space. Clear more trauma. What else did you learn? 
What else did you discover? How does this new understanding impact what 
you’re implementing in your life? Go give it a try. What did you learn? 
Above all else, keep going as if healing were inevitable (because it is). 


The healing and awakening processes associated with psychedelic 
cannabis happen in steps and stages and then, all of the sudden, there’s an 
unexpected release into a new way of being. We don’t have to try to make it 
happen; it happens naturally through sustained effort. 


Psychedelic overvisioning is attempting to integrate too many 
psychedelic-inspired ideas at once. It’s a common mistake to underestimate 
the work involved in big projects when solutions were so clearly apparent 
in their complete form in a psychedelic state. Bring the big ideas down to 
the real-world level. Maybe the inspiring idea is a symbol to strive for in 
ways a bit closer to home. At the very least, just try the next step, and if 
that’s too big, explore intermediate steps to break it down. A healing 


process that only matters to you, matters enough. Take your time and give 
yourself permission to enjoy the process. 


CANNABIS FASTS 


While there are plenty of legitimate reasons to take cannabis daily, for 
example, helping with medical diagnoses or finding relief from severe pain, 
for some people, a cannabis fast is a very meaningful experience. A 
cannabis fast simply means taking a break from using cannabis. This can 
range in duration from a few days before an intentional experience, to a 
week, a month, or even more. Fasts give the cannabis receptors in your 
brain a chance to clear up a bit, so the next intentional experience can be 
stronger. While it’s not necessary to take a fast before a psychedelic 
cannabis session, if you are frustrated with your results or are unable to 
reach psychedelic states with your blend, you may want to consider taking a 
cannabis fast and then breaking the fast in an intentional session. 
Sometimes fasting can create extreme psychedelic experiences. 


INTENTION SETTING, INTEGRATION 
QUESTIONS, AND WRITING PROMPTS 


Journaling during the week before and the week after a session is a great 
way to help process the work. Listed below are the questions and writing 
prompts we use to prepare for and help us integrate our own and our 
clients’ experiences. 


Preparation Questions 


e What are my goals? What do I hope to receive from this session? 

¢ What fears or concerns do I have about this work, if any? 

¢ What am I willing to check at the door before entering into this work? 
¢ Do I believe in miracles? Is there a part of me open to this being easy? 


e What critical or judgmental voices might show up that could distract 
me from deepening my process, trusting the medicine, or getting the 
most out of the day? 


e What are my personal resources? Who can I speak to or pretend to 
write to in a journal about this experience? 


e Are there any objects I’d like to bring in with me to place on the altar 
during the ceremony? 


Intention-Setting Prompts 


e Something that is very present for me right now is... 
e Something I’m avoiding is... 

e I have concerns about... 

e I’m curious about... 

e I’m inspired to explore... 

e I’m ready to let go of... 

e In this moment, I deeply desire and long for... 


Once you journal for a while answering these questions or working with 
the prompts, there may be certain themes that emerge. Circle them and 
organize them. Get to know them. After that, you can write a summary of 
your intentions, called an intention statement. Ways to start an intention 
statement include the following: 


e Thank you for giving me this opportunity to... 
e I’mchoosing to... 
e My intention is... 


Integration Support Questions 


¢ Who in my life can support me after this experience? 


e Who is a safe person to share my experience with, or who can support 
me in my unfolding? 


e Are there any people who aren’t safe to discuss this with? Why? 
e What’s possible now that wasn’t possible before? 
¢ Dol feel safe? (If not, please seek professional help.) 


Integration Prompts 


e What touched me the most was... 

e¢ What feels different now is... 

e What I realized was... 

e¢ Something beautiful I remember about my experience is... 
e When I felt stuck or challenged... 

e What I learned or remembered about myself was... 

e My body... 

e Mysoul... 

e¢ What I know to be true about what happened is... 

e After this journey, I feel inspired to... 


Again, once you journal for a while answering these questions or 
working with the prompts, as with intentions, integration themes might 
emerge. Circle them and organize them. Get to know them. After that, you 
can write a summary of your intentions regarding integration, what you 
want to bring into your life or step into. This is called an integration 
statement. Ways to start an integration statement include the following: 


e Tcommitto... 
e I’minspired to... 


e I’m choosing now to... 


Integration practices are imbedded throughout this book. There are 
additional resources for integration on our Medicinal Mindfulness website, 
including The Medicinal Mindfulness Psychedelic Integration Guidebook. 
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Psychedelic Cannabis Peer- 
Sitting 


While it is generally safer to work with someone than alone, not all of us 
have that opportunity, at least in the beginning. Those of you who do are 
very fortunate. Take a risk and share your interest in this work with 
someone you know and trust. See what they say. They might bring up 
questions or concerns you hadn’t considered, or they might be interested in 
the practices, too. Working with someone collaboratively in this way is 
called peer-sitting. Peer-sitting is simply taking turns staying sober to keep 
a gentle eye on the one going through the journey. Journeying with each 
other, as an alternative to peer-sitting, is taking the medicine together and 
remaining in your own, internal experience, and not taking turns sitting for 
each other. Both are possible to engage safely with cannabis. It might be 
that some friends or small groups start peer-sitting for each other, taking 
turns to journey, but then become skillful enough working with cannabis 
that everyone feels comfortable journeying together without a sober sitter. 


I have a whole training program on how to become what is called a 
cannabis-assisted psychedelic sitter, guide, and therapist. It’s a detailed 
process and offers many techniques. The role of a peer-sitter is to simply 
keep an eye on the journeyer to make sure they remain safe while staying 
completely hands-off physically and energetically unless they have to 
support the journeyer. A peer-sitter might also be in charge of the music, 
remind the journeyer to take CBD if the experience feels too out of control, 


and may gently offer some snacks afterward. Sitters are there to fully 
support and be of service to the journeyer. It is not the job of the journeyer 
to take care of the sitter in these spaces. 


It is an incredibly vulnerable position to take psychedelic medicines and 
lie down with an eye covering on next to someone sitting for you, 
especially if you’re doing this work for healing. It’s important you know 
and trust the person you choose to work with. This could be a best friend, 
family member, or life partner. Even with this trust, it’s appropriate to have 
a conversation to make specific agreements around expectations, including 
safety, touch, and other issues. I have included the Medicinal Mindfulness 
Psychedelic Experience Agreement in the next section as a model for this 
discussion. 


Everyone involved in an experience should also review the safety self- 
assessment in chapter 14 and be ready to stay grounded if someone has a 
big experience. As mentioned, shaking and unusual movements during 
these sessions are not uncommon and as long as the journeyer is not close 
to something that could cause injury, nonintervention is the course of action 
we recommend. These practices are about developing a trust in our body, its 
intelligence, and its ability to turn naturally toward healing. 


AS a peer-sitter, it’s important not to glare at the person on the journey. 
Instead we recommend keeping “half an eye” on the journeyer and the 
remainder of your focus on your own experience. I usually sit parallel to my 
clients, so I also remain energetically neutral. Your sole job is to keep your 
friend safe. 


If the journeyer asks for help, usually hand-holding and reassuring 
words are enough. If the experience still feels too difficult, offer CBD. I’ve 
learned to trust the resiliency of the human spirit. 


Afterward, your peer-sitter is your primary resource for helping you 
integrate your experience. You might set up agreements to be in touch after 
the experience, checking in over the phone or over a cup of tea. Sharing 
your memories of an experience with an understanding friend is a 
wonderful way to help you integrate. Peer-sitters should take notes of things 
you speak about to help you remember key moments. 


Once you have fully completed your experience, you will have the 
opportunity to be a peer-sitter for your friend. Remember, it is okay to go it 


alone if you’re called to, or if you’re isolated where you live. Working 
intentionally with psychedelic cannabis is often one of the first steps in 
breaking us out of our isolation. 


PSYCHEDELIC EXPERIENCE 
AGREEMENT FOR PEER SITTING 


As representatives of the psychedelic community we choose to exemplify 
safe psychedelic experiences. Safety allows for depth, healing, and 
awakening and is a universal right for all people in psychedelic spaces. The 
purpose of this agreement is to clarify expectations and appropriate 
behavior before we have a psychedelic experience together and to help 
elicit the safest spaces we can create for psychedelic healing purposes. 


1. We affirm that this agreement can only be made in a sober state, and 
we agree that once any medicine is taken, even if the medicine hasn’t 
activated yet, we will not change the agreement until we are sober 
again, even if we all agree we want to. We agree to not break or 
change this agreement even if God/the Divine/the Universe/ Truth tells 
us directly and without a doubt to change it or break it. 


2. Above all, we agree to respect each other’s boundaries, treat each other 
with respect, and to keep each other safe. 


3. Before we begin, we agree to complete a simple safety assessment, to 
be truthful about and discuss our current psychological state and life 
circumstances. We affirm that we are ready for the experience we’re 
choosing to have. 


4. We agree to have a conversation around consensual touch before the 
medicine is taken. Touch is always consensual. Consent about 
something not discussed cannot be given after a medicine is imbibed. 
Permission is always requested and affirmed before touching. We 
agree that touch is never sexual in nature in a psychedelic therapy 
session. 


5. We agree to be mindful of externalizing our inner experiences and to 
be aware of our projections and transference (both positive and 
negative) that we may place on the experience, the facilitator, or the 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


medicine. We agree to discuss our perceptions and to check in around 
feelings of safety or lack of safety if we become anxious or paranoid. 


.We agree to keep confidentiality and not share details of our 


experience with others except in situations that require significant 
intervention to prevent harm or where reporting is legally mandated, 
such as child or elder abuse, suicidality, or self-harm. 


. We agree to have back-up support in the form of a trusted emergency 


contact and to share the contact information with the facilitator or 
group. We agree to seek immediate professional support for any 
significant medical or mental health emergency. 


. We agree to only work with clean medicine that is tested, accurately 


measured, and responsibly sourced. We agree to be educated about the 
medicines we use and their legality. 


. We agree to only use medicines that we know are personally safe for 


us to use physically, mentally, psychologically, and spiritually. 


We agree to designate a specific location that represents the boundaries 
of the experience and to not leave the confines of this safe space until 
the completion of the experience. We agree to not bring into or do 
anything dangerous or harmful in the psychedelic experience space. 


We agree that anyone imbibing a medicine will not drive until the 
following day and until it is safe to do so. 


We agree to speak at least once before the psychedelic experience for 
intention setting, safety assessments, and preparation support and at 
least once after the experience for a safety check-in and integration 
support. If this is part of a professional service, the full cost of the 
entire protocol is outlined before we begin. 


As the sitter/guide/therapist of the experience I agree to share my 
training and expertise verbally or through a disclosure statement and 
that I affirm to have adequate supervision support, training, and 
experience to facilitate the experience we are having safely. My fees 
are Clearly outlined, will not change, and are in alignment with my 
skill, training, experience, and to similar services within my locale. I 
agree to only work within my scope of training and expertise, such as 
only doing body work if I am trained to do so or only working with 
specific clinical concerns (e.g., trauma, PTSD, and other significant 


mental health issues) if I am trained to do so. Thank you and safe 
travels! Many blessings to you on this sacred journey of healing and 
discovery. 


Number 13 is specifically for working with a professional guide and is 
strongly recommended. Psychedelic therapy is an emerging field, and many 
people claim to be guides without adequate training. Ask questions about 
their training and experience. Any guide would agree to these thirteen 
criteria at a minimum if they have an ethical and skillful practice. 


Take responsibility for your experiences and make them work for you 
within your own constraints and needs. No one has the right to put you into 
a position that feels unsafe for their own healing. If you don’t feel safe, 
walk away before you even get started. In the end, this is just cannabis, so 
even if you have smoked, call a cab and get out of the situation. Having 
these agreements allows everyone to stay with difficult experiences, even 
paranoia, for healing purposes. 
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The Healing Space 


Creating the space for these experiences can be a lot of fun and a 
meaningful experience on its own. Many of my students send me pictures 
of their setups, either a spare bedroom made into a meditation space, a 
temporary space in their living room, or on their bed if they have to. I am 
very fortunate to have a private meditation studio with plenty of room, but 
this wasn’t always the case. I still use the same meditation altar I built in 
graduate school. The altar is simple, about four feet across, with shelves 
above an open area. I used to have it right beside my bed in an area a little 
bit wider than a yoga mat. I’ve also graduated from simple computer audio 
to a surround-sound speaker system with strong subwoofers and a lot of 
power. As your life and your intentions for your journey change, your space 
may change as well. Most importantly, make the space you have work for 
you, no matter what. 


The first key to creating a healing space is safety. Don’t take chances. If 
there’s something in the space you can stumble on, do something about it. 
Pay attention to hard edges near where you will be lying down. Do you 
have enough room to stretch, roll, or move if you have to? Can you fall off 
of something? If your only space is your bed, it might be safer to put the 
mattress on the floor. If you’re using candles, always put them in a 
container and keep them away from where you will be lying. 


The second key to a healing space is privacy. It’s important you’re not 
disturbed in your experience. If you have roommates, let them know what 


you’re doing and try to schedule your session when no one is home. If 
you’re working with a peer-sitter, set up a protocol of what to do if there’s a 
knock on the door. It isn’t that common, but it does happen. Ignore it. That 
package delivery can wait. But most importantly, these are meant to be 
private experiences where you can cry, sing, scream, or laugh if you want. 


Remember that everything will be amplified, including the symbolic 
meanings of things. Therefore, take out the trash, do your dishes and 
laundry, and get rid of any old, moldy food in the fridge. Before 
enlightenment, chop wood, carry water. Is there anything left unsaid 
between you and your partner or roommate? Relationally, is there any trash 
that needs to be taken out before you begin your journey? Below is a list of 
other elements to consider as you ready your space for journeying. 


e Open doors and windows to air out the space. 
e Vacuum, dust, and clear the clutter. 


e Note where the speakers are in relation to your neighbor’s walls. Also, 
if you want to make noise, is it a safe place to do that? 


e Soften the lights by using small lamps, candles, and/or dimmer 
Switches. 


e Plan for comfort: ready pillows, blankets, padding, eye coverings, 
and/or earphones. 


e Consider using incense or sage to cleanse the room with pleasant 
fragrances. 


e Consider using sweetgrass or other herbs to call in and invite that 
which you would like to cultivate in ceremony. 


e Think about how each of your senses—touch, taste, smell, sight, 
hearing—experiences your sacred space. For example, if you’re 
preparing the perfect sacred space for your nose, what scents are or 
aren’t present? If you’re preparing the perfect sacred space for your 
ears, what sounds are or aren’t present? And so on. 


e What images, statues, or other visuals are sacred to you? For example, 
a bowl of fall leaves from your morning walk, a Ganesh sculpture, a 
photograph of your grandmother, a tarot spread. Physical objects help 
us make things real and hold the ineffable in our physical realities. 
What physical objects and images have meaning for you? Surround 


yourself with them. Make this space all about you. Make it look like 
the inside of your soul. 


e Use tapestries to cover the TV or other screens or any other energies 
that aren’t invited into your space. Start collecting tapestries or fabrics 
you love. 


You will most likely be working on the floor. Beds are nice but are 
sometimes a little too comfortable. I generally use thin futons or other mats. 
Yoga mats are perfectly fine, as well. Be sure to create a very comfortable 
setting with extra pillows and blankets and a bolster for under your knees, 
especially if you have lower back pain. Create an eye covering with soft 
fabric, as well, or use a blindfold for sleeping. For sitting up during parts of 
your journeywork, you might want a meditation cushion or a floor chair or 
similar product. 


I usually have a few low tables I keep my computer on to play music 
from, as well as to create an altar space on which I place a candle and 
anything else I wish to contemplate in the journey. I have a large speaker 
system connected to my computer through a soundboard, but this is 
probably too big for most people. A high-quality speaker system for a 
computer is generally more than enough. I prefer speakers over earbuds or 
headphones because it is exceptionally helpful to feel the extra bass in the 
room. I like that it’s an immersive experience. There are some quality five- 
or-more-speaker surround-sound systems for computers that can be spread 
out around the journey mat. Use what you have. It will be good enough. 


To prepare for these experiences, you’|l want to take a bath or shower, 
brush your teeth, and put on comfortable clothes. You can meditate, practice 
yoga, or do other simple stretching exercises. It’s also helpful to listen to 
meditative music while preparing the space. Have fun with the experience. 


Here are a few lists of other items you may want to include in your 
Sacred space: 


Common Ceremonial Gear 


e Ceremonial blanket and/or shawl 


Symbolic items, sacred items, stones, and so on 

Tarot cards, pendulums, and/or other divination tools 
Lavender and other essential oils 

Socks and extra layers of clothing 

Incense, sage, Sweetgrass, palo santo, and/or other resins 
Candles 

Rattles and drums 


Useful Items for Your Kit 


Small trash can with liner in case you need to vomit 
Tissue and towels 

Lighters and an ashtray for the ash and incenses 
Flashlight, and other illumination tools 

Pipe or vaporizer 

Small first aid kit 


Rescue Remedy and medications (headache medicine and allergy 
medicine) 


Pure CBD vaporizer and/or nano-encapsulated CBD as a THC antidote 


Snacks 


Orange juice 

Chocolate 

Fruit (grapes, strawberries, or raspberries) 
Gluten-free pretzels (crunchy foods are grounding) 
Herbal teas and electrolyte drinks 

Water 


e Tip: keep labels near products in group settings in case anyone has 
allergies 


Devoting meaningful attention to your space and your gear is a 
reflection of your commitment to making your psychedelic cannabis 
experience intentional and impactful in your life. In the alchemical 
tradition, everything is a reflection of everything else, so your external 
“setting” is an important factor that you actually have a lot of agency over. 
Bringing intentionality to your external world reflects positively into your 
inner journey experience, increasing you inner agency and _ providing 
additional depth of meaning as well. This doesn’t mean your space needs to 
be perfect. Do the best you can and work within your means. It is better to 
engage in these practices today rather than waiting for a future time where 
you could have a better space. The most important criterion is your own 
safety. Once safety is established, allow yourself the acceptance to grow 
into these practices and allow your space to reflect this evolution and 
growth as well. 
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Making Music Sets for 
Psychedelic Cannabis 
Experiences 


Music is one of the most important and meaningful dimensions of these 
experiences, and it’s also one of the more advanced skill sets to develop. It 
takes time to make great music sets. For that reason, I’m going to share 
some general recommendations to get you started. 


Any online streaming service is fine, but make sure you purchase the 
premium service to avoid commercials cutting into your practice. I use a 
simple DJ program a friend of mine recommended, which can be 
downloaded for free. Music can also be found, purchased, and imported, 
and most DJ software can pull music directly from streaming services. As 
our technology evolves, so will our capacity to curate psychedelic 
experiences. 


To get started, figuring out how to use the fade function between songs 
is extremely important. A good fade is between fifteen and twenty seconds. 


I have also developed a few guided meditations that can be downloaded 
for free from my website, Medicinal Mindfulness (click the Media tab). 
One of them, the body scan, is a foundational practice that will be discussed 
in chapter 22. More information can also be found at the back of this book 
in the “Additional Medicinal Mindfulness Online Resources” section. 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT SETUP 


I plug my computer into a speaker system with left and right channels and a 
subwoofer connected through a mixer. A simple and affordable solution is a 
high-quality computer speaker system. Place the sub at the top of the head 
and the two small speakers to the right and left of the head, several feet 
away. This creates an immersive soundscape effect. There are other, more 
advanced sound systems we use with as many as six speakers and a sub, 
and these are great for small groups. 


Listed below are templates for creating several journeys of differing 
types and durations. 


Template for a One-Set Psychedelic 
Cannabis Journey (1.5 to 2 hours) 


e Background music during preparation 

e Smoking ceremony: 10 minutes 

e Guided meditation (body scan): 10 to 15 minutes 

e Music set: 60 minutes 

e Returming meditation: 10 to 15 minutes 

¢ Background music during snacks and reflection/conversations 


Template for a Breathwork Journey (1.5 
hours) 


e Background music during preparation 
¢ Guided meditation (body scan): 10 to 15 minutes (optional) 


e First music set: 45 minutes (intense and rhythmic for breathwork 
facilitation) 


¢ Second music set: 30 to 45 minutes (gentle music for deep relaxation) 
e Returning meditation: 10 to 15 minutes 


Background music during snacks and reflection/conversations 


Template for a Two-Set Psychedelic 
Cannabis Journey (2.5 to 3 hours) 


Background music during preparation 

Smoking ceremony: 10 minutes 

Guided meditation (body scan): 10 to 15 minutes 

First music set: 60 minutes 

Bathroom and imbibing break: 10 to 20 minutes 

Second music set: 75 minutes 

Returning meditation: 10 to 15 minutes 

Background music during snacks and reflection/conversations 


Template for a Psychedelic Cannabis 
Breathwork Journey (3 to 3.5 hours) 


Background music during preparation 
Smoking ceremony: 10 minutes 
Guided meditation: 10 to 15 minutes (optional) 


First music set: 45 minutes (intense and rhythmic for breathwork 
facilitation) 


Second music set: 45 to 60 minutes (gentle music for deep relaxation) 
Optional bathroom and imbibing break: 10 to 20 minutes 

Third music set (optional): 60 to 75 minutes 

Returning meditation: 10 to 15 minutes 

Background music during snacks and reflection/conversations 


Example Music Set for a Psychedelic 
Cannabis Session& 


Flute music or other gentle songs for background music during setup or 
conversations. Fade when ready for smoking ceremony. 


Eternal Om by Dick Sutphen—Gentle meditation oms for background 
music during smoking ceremony. Fade when you’re ready to lie 
down. 


Crystal Bowls Chakra Chants by Jonathan Goldman or the body scan 
guided meditation—These provide great background music for 
guided meditation. Two songs take up about 20 minutes. You’ll 
already be lying down, so you won’t want more than 20 minutes of 
music here. 


Weightless by Marconi Union—Transitioning, relaxing, entrancing 

Jaguar Dreaming by Liquid Bloom—Rhythmic, deepening, energetic 

Legions (Wars) by Zoe Keating—Evocative, strong 

Planetarium by Nick Cave and Warren Ellis—Light, uplifting 

Ka Ewa Eke by Kimba Arem—Deepening, entrancing 

Jewel in the Lotus by Maneesh De Moor—Playful, energetic, 
deepening 

A World Behind the World by Jami Sieber—Uplifting, concluding 


Shamanic Dream by Anuguma—Returning meditation for about 20 
minutes. Let it fade out as you gently return from the experience. 


Flute music—Additional background music to complete the session 


GENERAL MUSIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


Instead of gentle music rising to an extended peak, then returning to gentle 
music again at the end, psychedelic cannabis experiences benefit the most 
from a back and forth between gentle and evocative songs. Most of my 
songs are about eight minutes long but I also use shorter songs and even 
series of songs from the same musician to create different themes in the 


musical flow. My longest songs are about fifteen minutes long. In a solo 
session, you’ll want to create your set beforehand based on the format of 
the session, set the fades, hit play, and get comfortable. Peer-sitters can mix 
the sets as they go. This is something I do in my own session work. 
Psychedelic cannabis is intense enough. Gentle, simple music elicits 
profound healing states. Evocative music elicits epic journey experiences. 


Here are some other suggestions to keep in mind: 


e Loud or really intense music isn’t always the best option. 

e Avoid languages you can understand, unless a song is played for a 
specific purpose. 

e Mix the genres. Not everyone likes every genre of music, but most are 
okay with a song or two of specific genres. 


e Don’t go all classical! That’s an outdated orientation for psychedelic 
music facilitation. 


e Transition from intense to gentle songs in stages, like ocean waves, 
instead of one long peak and return. 


GETTING STARTED 


It is easy to overthink the music. It’s okay to play and experiment. Use the 
sample set to make radio stations based on the AI algorithms of these 
streaming programs. Listen to and save the music you like from these and 
make “best of” playlists to experiment with. Combine new music with 
music you know you love so you’re not constantly critiquing the music. 
Music is like a big projector screen, and it shows you what you need to see. 
It’s a wonderful way to share an experience. 
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Imbibing Cannabis with 
Intention 


The word imbibe means “to drink or to fully assimilate into your being.” 
For me, this is how I speak of smoking, vaping, or otherwise consuming 
cannabis with a sacred or healing intention. I have yet to find a way to say 
“take a toke” with any sort of depth or meaning. Another way we describe it 
in ceremony is “we take this breath,” and at that moment we light our pipes 
and smoke. As I’ve said previously, I’ve just begun to dive into more potent 
and longer experiences with edibles and tinctures. And at this time, 
fundamentally, I don’t think using anything but the flower is necessary for 
deeply healing psychedelic experiences. That said, there are medical and 
social reasons why smoking or vaping might not be recommended, so 
tincture- and edible-specific applications and techniques are being 
developed. 


From my point of view, taking the medicine with intention is a centrally 
important part of the psychedelic cannabis experience. It connects us with 
the ancient spiritual lineages these medicines are connected to and allows us 
to speak directly to our inner consciousness, unconscious, and symbolic self 
in a way that it can understand with grace and ease. Ritual, ceremony, and 
symbol point to universal, archetypal languages that somehow connect us 
all. 


A simple way to take cannabis with intention is to say a prayer or state 
an intention before imbibing. A simple example that I use in my own 


practice is the following: 


In this good way we invite this sacred plant ally, 
Cannabis sativa, into our hearts, our minds, our 
bodies, and our spirit for healing and 
transformation. Thank you for being available for 
this journey experience. In this good way we give 
thanks. 


Saying this simple statement before imbibing can dramatically change 
the effects cannabis has on us. It turns it from recreational and sometimes 
avoidant to deeply meaningful and insightful. 


As I developed these practices, I primarily relied on my transpersonal 
and clinical counseling training, my understanding of Western alchemy and 
Western mysticism, and my understanding of the teachings regarding the 
seven sacred directions common in many indigenous traditions—the four 
cardinal directions, the earth, the sky, and the within. One of the reasons I 
work solely with cannabis in my practice, besides legality, is to respect the 
boundaries of my personal ancestry and to avoid the unethical appropriation 
of someone else’s culture. These are complicated issues. I’ve personally 
settled on language and skill sets oriented in psychology. However, I’ve 
also settled on frameworks from spiritual practices that encourage us to turn 
toward a feeling of safety within our environment by acknowledging the 
cardinal directions. This is an almost universal practice in ancient spiritual 
traditions. The creation of some sort of healing space, which is separate 
from ordinary space and is perhaps something we dare to call “sacred 
space,” seems pretty essential to reach the highest peaks and deepest 
meaning in this work. 


I developed the Mindful Journeywork practice, an intentional ceremony 
of imbibing cannabis, to facilitate the importance of ceremony without 
dogma. It is specifically tied to teachable skill sets within a context that 
emphasizes visualizing a safe space. It is only provided here as a framework 
for imbibing if you don’t want to employ or establish your own. I have also 
included discussions and other ceremonies written by other members of our 
community that have come out of this exploration for you to review and 
draw from. But again, please feel encouraged to make them your own. 


SETTING SACRED SPACE 


Setting sacred space combines the aspects of set, setting, and skill into one 
practice. It’s a way to create safety, cultivate awareness, and bring skill and 
intention to any medicine experience. 


The ceremony itself is very archetypal, and some form of this practice 
exists in most religious and mystical traditions. While it’s possible to speak 
in spiritual and energetic terms, it’s also relevant to speak to the power of 
the imagination to induce different states of mind. In a sense, using the 
imagination, imagery, symbolism, and words helps program an inner mind 
state well-resourced for the experience at hand. Setting sacred space is a 
skill set that can be developed over time to increase personal resilience. 


Generally, a circle around the meditation space is drawn with our 
mind’s eye, our imagination, and energetic proprioceptive awareness. 
Usually, this is done in a clockwise motion starting in the east and 
proceeding to the south, west, and north and ending back in the east. I call 
this last section “closing the hatch.” Our awareness is then brought to the 
center, the vertical axis found in the middle of the circle and in the center of 
our embodied sense of self. Awareness is then turned to either the above, 
below, and within, or the below, above, and within. The four primary 
directions represent aspects of self, whereas the vertical axis represents 
systems larger than the self. 


From an energetic paradigm, orienting to the four directions allows us 
to orient along natural electromagnetic fields, which can create a strong 
grounding experience. The number 4 is very stable. In a sense, setting 
sacred space is aligning our own energetic field with the larger collective 
energetic field of the space, the group (if you’re working with one), and the 
vastly larger field of the Earth, creating a subtle group cohesion that 
supports intentional experiences. 


The number 7 is relevant in many traditions, too, including the seven 
stages of alchemy, and working with the seven directions also makes sense 
from a somatic resourcing perspective, regardless of any sort of spiritual 
significance. Registering safety in all directions, making an intentional 
observation that your space is safe, helps bring a deeper sense of safety and 
relaxation to your psychedelic experience. 


It is controversial to acknowledge the use of a prayer within a 
community that has experienced so much trauma in religious contexts. 
However, prayer combined with the religious or spiritual use of 
psychedelics is an ancient practice. According to Terence McKenna, the use 
of psychedelics is possibly older than humanity itself. In a sense, prayer is a 
reclaiming of an ancient part of ourselves and is sometimes an important 
part of our healing process. 


While this practice comes from religious and mystical traditions, it can 
also be thought of in terms of developing psychological resiliencies. The 
directions can be known as the winds, the guardians, the spirits, the 
energies, the symbols, and so on. It is okay to make this practice your own 
and work with a cultural orientation congruent with your identity, staying 
mindful of issues related to cultural appropriation. The sample practices 
below attempt to demonstrate an internal congruency with alchemy, 
mindfulness practices, and depth- and ecopsychology. Because my early 
background consisted of learning from Native American teachers, these 
traditions are also acknowledged in the structure of these practices. It is the 
way I was taught to open my practice, but it’s not the only way. Some form 
of “calling in the directions” is a common practice in many underground 
psychedelic communities. A few great resources for this practice include 
the books, Wild Mind by Bill Plotkin and Allies for Awakening by Ralph 
Metzner. 


Speaking out loud to the directions is very powerful. Speaking helps us 
find our own voice and express our identity, and in group settings, it can 
induce a very powerful, grounded yet elevated, collective state of mind. 


In psychedelic traditions, many practices also invite the “spirit of the 
medicine” being consumed. Doing so while setting sacred space is a very 
intentional way to take a medicine, and it can relax the body and mind 
before doing so, increasing the likelihood of a more positive experience. I 
also always call in the “transformational power of my breath” to remind me 
to breathe. 


The symbolism of each direction can be very culturally specific. There’s 
no right or wrong way here necessarily, but it’s important to remain mindful 
of issues of cultural appropriation. This is also a very personal process and 
very private. Who can judge what symbols our soul is drawn to? It’s alright 
to bring elements from many different traditions and systems, including 


scientific and psychological paradigms. Make the practice relevant and 
meaningful to you. Above all else, speak from your heart and cultivate a 
deep gratitude for having the opportunity to create sacred space. 


Closing a sacred space is as important as opening it. Acknowledging the 
directions with gratitude as a closing ceremony after the journey helps bring 
closure to the experience and begin the integration process. It’s generally 
much shorter than the opening ceremony, but it allows us to bookend the 
experience so we can rest more deeply. 


When I began to develop a practice around cannabis, there were 
practical things to consider, like when to imbibe, but this practice has 
evolved to be my own expression of speaking to Spirit. 


At this point, I personally don’t engage in medicine work anymore 
without speaking to these intentions in some way. Sometimes, when I’m 
working with a new client without a lot of experience, I often suggest they 
imbibe a few times to step gently into the journey space. Sometimes, the 
journey takes off a little more quickly than expected before the space can be 
set intentionally. It’s always a rocky ride, and I’ve learned to pause the 
experience and briefly call in the directions in some manner before going 
further with the process. After doing so, the experience begins to stabilize 
immediately. 


There’s something about orienting to the cardinal directions that feels 
exceptionally ancient and universally human. All cultures do it. The 
Mindful Journeywork practice below is a way to imbibe with intention that 
orients to this ancient practice in a way that feels as culturally neutral as 
possible. Get out your phone or a compass and learn where the directions 
are in your space. It’s time to start connecting to our environment again. 


When you and your space are ready, turn on some gentle music, load 
your pipe, and begin. Start centering yourself by connecting with your 
breath and feeling your body. Choose to breathe into your belly a little more 
deeply than you were before. The first time you state, “I still myself and 
breathe,” close your eyes, and take a deep breath. Then, in each of the next 
sections when you repeat the words, “TI still myself and breathe,” it’s an 
invitation to either take another deep breath or take some of the medicine. 
Smaller tokes are better than big ones because they’re less hard on the 
throat and lungs, and you’re invited to take as many tokes as you need to. I 
recommend having cough drops or tea for sore throats handy as well. These 


can really help. Remember, we’re in the realm of subjective dosing. Take 
what you need to. If you want, start light or pause the prayer and go as 
slowly as you want to. Maybe for the first few times you imbibe with 
intention, focus primarily on dosage in this step. This could take as little as 
thirty seconds to a minute between each statement, or as long as five 
minutes or more if this is the primary intention of the first journey. Using 
the practice below, going slowly and enjoying the directions while smoking, 
is a wonderful way to start. If you are leading a group, simply adjust the 
pronouns used to address the participants. 


Meditation for the Mindful Journeywork 
Practice 


You are encouraged to speak these statements out loud as 
you meditate on the meaning, pause after each line “I still 
myself and breathe” and either take a breath, imbibe the 
medicine, or both. Slow the process down and enjoy the 
experience. 


! still myself and breathe. 
Turning my awareness to the east, 


| bring focused awareness to my present-moment 
experience. 


! still myself and breathe. 


Turning my awareness to the south, 


| remain curious about sensations in my body and 
energetic field. 


! still myself and breathe. 


Turning my awareness to the west, 


| feel fully and allow the inner journey to unfold all 
around me. 


! still myself and breathe. 


Turning my awareness to the north, 


| discern my thoughts and harvest insight, 
understanding, and mastery. 


! still myself and breathe. 


Turning my awareness to the below, 


| center in the support of my ancestors and of this 
sacred Earth. 


! still myself and breathe. 


Turning my awareness to the above, 
! rise up to explore infinite possibility. 
! still myself and breathe. 


Turning my awareness within, 
| manifest my calling in this life for the benefit of all 
beings. 
! still myself and breathe. 


| am my own teacher. 
|! am my own guide. 
| take full responsibility for this experience. 


| am grateful for this opportunity to be present in 
sacred space. 


In this good way, | give thanks. 


6. Above 


4. North ; 
| rise up to explore 


infinite possibility. 


| discern my thoughts 

and harvest insight, 
understanding and 
mastery. 


0. Within 


| still myself and 
breathe. 


3. West 1. East 


| bring focused 
awareness to my 


| feel fully, and allow 
the inner journey to 


unfold all around raha present moment 
me. ithin experience. 
| manifest my 


calling in this life 
for the benefit 
of all beings. 


2. South 


| remain curious about 
sensations in my body 
and energetic field. 


5. Below 


| center in the support 
of my ancestors and of 
this sacred earth. 


You can see from this diagram that the symbolism of the 
seven directions and the four primary medicine practices are 
embedded in the ceremony. 


GRATITUDE PRAYER 


The following prayer is what I use when I personally take the medicine and 
when I lead groups. I have found the longer prayer provides about enough 


time to calm any irritations in the throat between smoking moments. It was 
the first way I learned how to pray when I was younger, besides trips to 
church, and there are clear Native American influences here. I have tried 
my best to be respectful of these traditions. Like many of us, I’m an orphan 
when it comes to having my own spiritual lineage. This particular prayer is 
a very intimate expression of my own personal healing practice. I won’t go 
into it here, but there’s also an embedded symbolism of transformational 
alchemy present. Please adjust as needed to make it your own. If you are 
leading a group, simply adjust the pronouns used to address the participants. 


Gratitude Prayer 


Begin this sacred ceremony by bringing your awareness to 
your breath, taking a moment to feel your body and your 
connection with the Earth. Then, in each of the next sections 
when you repeat the words “In this good way, | take this 
breath, | take this medicine, in honor of the spirit of the 
[direction],” it’s an invitation to either take a deep breath or 
take some of the medicine. Now say the following out loud or 
to yourself: 


At this time, | call in this sacred plant ally, Cannabis sativa, 
into my heart, my mind, my body, and my spirit for healing 
and transformation. Thank you for making yourself available 
in this way. | also invite the transformational power of my 
breath. Thank you for this opportunity to share sacred space. 


East 
Now bring your awareness to the east and say the following: 


! call upon the spirit of the east. Spirit of new beginnings 
and clear vision. Thank you so much for this capacity to see 
clearly and to remain focused in this experience. | am so 
grateful for your presence in this circle. In this good way, | 
take this breath, | take this medicine, in honor of the spirit of 
the east. 


South 


Draw your awareness to the south and say the following: 


! call upon the spirit of the south. Spirit of curiosity, joy, and 
play. Thank you for reminding me to play, even in the deep 
spaces of the work. I’m so grateful for your presence in this 
circle. In this good way | take this breath, | take this medicine, 
in honor of the spirit of the south. 


West 
Draw your awareness to the west and say the following: 


! call upon the spirit of the west. Spirit of introspection and 
intuition, the dreamtime and the imagination, passing through 
the deep places of the soul. Thank you for being with me in 
this sacred place. | am so grateful for your presence in this 
circle. In this good way, | take this breath, | take this medicine, 
in honor of the spirit of the west. 


North 
Draw your awareness to the north and say the following: 

! call upon the spirit of the north. Spirit of wisdom, of 
knowing through experience, and of the inner warrior, teacher, 
elder, and healer. Thank you for teaching me and guiding me 
on this journey. | am so grateful for your presence in this 
circle. In this good way, | take this breath, | take this medicine, 
in honor of the spirit of the north. 


East to Center 
Draw your awareness back to the east and say the following: 


Closing the hatch, completing the circle, | step into the 
center. The vertical axis. The center of both this space and 
the center of myself. 


Below 


Draw your energy down through your being and into the 
center of the Earth and say the following: 


! call upon the spirit below. Spirit of abundance. Spirit of 
my ancestors and the ancestors of this sacred land. Be with 
me now in this sacred space. Thank you for supporting me 
and centering me in this sacred space. | am so grateful. In 
this good way, | take this breath, | take this medicine, in honor 
of the spirit below. 


Above 


Draw your awareness up now from the center of the Earth 
and through your being and direct it upward toward the sky, 
the center of the universe, and say the following: 


! call upon the spirit above. Spirit of inspiration. Spirit of the 
cosmos and all that is, unity consciousness, the One Mind, 
and future possibilities. Thank you so much for inspiring me to 
take this journey. In this good way, | take this breath, | take 
this medicine, in honor of the spirit above. 


Within 
Draw your awareness down now and into your body and say 
the following: 


| step into that center-most place of myself. The core of my 
being. In this good way, | call upon the spirit within. The 
deepest and highest aspects of myself. That which led me to 
this very moment. The witness. Thank you so much for being 
with me in this sacred space. | am so grateful. In this good 
way, | take this breath, | take this medicine, in honor of the 
spirit within. 


Honoring Allies 


| take this time to call upon all of my allies, guides, and 
ancestors, known and unknown, here to support me in this 
space. Thank you for being with me and supporting me. | am 


so grateful. In this good way, | take this breath in honor of my 
allies. (At this time, you are invited to smoke as much as you 
wish, trusting your body and intuition.) In this good way, | give 
thanks. 


Closing the Ceremony 


At the completion of the ceremony, it’s important to 
acknowledge the seven directions again and any themes from 
the ceremony that came up in relationship to aspects of that 
direction. This reinforces to the psyche that the session is 
over. Say the following: 


In this good way, | take this moment to give thanks to the 
sacred directions for being with me and for supporting me on 
this journey. Thank you so much spirit of the east, spirit of 

[insert a descriptor mentioned in the beginning for the 
east, such as “new beginnings” or “clear vision.”] | am grateful 
for your presence in this circle. Thank you spirit of the south, 
spirit of . !am so grateful. Thank you spirit of the west, 
spirit of . Thank you spirit of the north, spirit of 
Thank you spirit below, spirit of . Spirit above, spirit of 

. Spirit within, spirit of . |! am so grateful for your 
presence in this circle. At this time, | give thanks to all of my 
ancestors and guides, allies and healers who were with me 
on this journey. | give thanks to [list energies, archetypes, 
symbols, totems, etc. that were mentioned in the beginning or 
manifested strongly in the experience]. Thank you 
transformational power of my own breath. Thank you plant 
ally, Cannabis sativa. | am so grateful. In this good way, | give 
thanks. 


SEVEN CHAKRAS MEDITATION 


The seven chakras meditation is a wonderful alternative to the seven 
directions meditation in the gratitude prayer and is popular with yoga 
practitioners. I usually start at the crown chakra and work my way down to 


the root, with every chakra offering an opportunity to take more medicine. I 
like to think of this as the more grounded you become in the body, the 
higher you get with the medicine. A student of mine who practices ganja 
yoga starts at the root and goes to the crown. 


Seven Chakras Meditation 


Begin by bringing your awareness to your crown, the top of 
the head, and continue down through the other six chakras as 
you say the following: 


Bringing my awareness to my crown, a beautiful violet 
color, | give thanks for my capacity to connect with the Divine. 
In this good way, | take this medicine honoring my connection 
to the Divine. 


Bringing my awareness to my third eye, a beautiful indigo 
color, | give thanks for my capacity to see clearly. In this good 
way, | take this medicine honoring my spiritual vision. 


Bringing my awareness to my throat, a beautiful sky blue, | 
give thanks for my capacity to speak my truth and to be fully 
self-expressed. In this good way, | take this medicine 
honoring my self-expression. 


Bringing my awareness to my heart, center of compassion, 
a beautiful emerald green, | give thanks for my capacity to 
accept myself and to feel love. In this good way, | take this 
medicine honoring my heart. 


Bringing my awareness to my solar plexus, a beautiful sun 
yellow, | give thanks for my capacity of will and my ability to 
accomplish. In this good way, | take this medicine honoring 
my solar plexus. 

Bringing my awareness to my lower belly, a beautiful fiery 
orange, | give thanks for my creativity and my sexuality. In this 
good way, | give thanks for my capacity to create. 

Bringing my awareness to my hips and sacrum, my root, a 
beautiful ruby red, | give thanks for my physical body and the 


world | live in. In this good way, | give thanks for my 
foundation. 
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The Captain Protocol was developed from years of exploring the realm of 
guided psychedelic cannabis sessions. In a solo practice, it comprises a 
family of exercises that help journeyers develop their sense of agency—not 
only in psychedelic spaces but also in their lives. 


We define the term agency as “the ability to respond with skill and 
discernment to any situation.” The loss of agency in unsafe situations often 
contributes to the accumulation of trauma in the body. A loss of agency in 
psychedelic medicine experiences is quite common, but this letting go is 
done in a safe environment in clinical and spiritual settings. Cannabis is a 
little different from other psychedelics in that at the doses we’re working 
with in this book, it’s more common that we keep our agency. In some 
ways, because cannabis requires us to engage in certain mindfulness 
practices to elicit full psychedelic experiences, we can generally stop and 
pause the experience as needed. This is why it’s a perfect tool for trauma 
resolution. Trauma, at its core, is the lack of choice in a difficult situation; 
therefore, healing trauma involves having choice over what happens next, 
when it happens, and at what pace. 


The purpose of this book is to introduce cannabis as a psychedelic and 
to demonstrate how to use it for healing, especially for those who might not 
have access to traditional psychedelics or psychedelic therapy. Therefore 
chapter 20, “Important Concepts,” explores psychology terms typically 
encountered in psychedelic states. If you are imbibing psychedelic cannabis 
without a guide or therapist, I am hopeful you’ll find the inclusion of this 
chapter helpful. The chapters that follow provide exercises to discover and 
build your inner capacities. By doing so, you’ll reach automaticity for 
skillfully exploring psychedelic states. These exercises constitute the 
foundational practices of the Captain Protocol. 


When I started exploring cannabis as a psychedelic intentionally, I was 
hoping for a legal training tool that sort of exhibited psychedelic qualities. 
We quickly learned that when cannabis is used the right way, it can offer 
just as intense a psychedelic experience as other psychedelic medicines. 
Because of this, it appears to be just as useful, and maybe even more so for 


some people, as other psychedelic medicines—psilocybin, LSD, DMT, 
ayahuasca, and the empathogen MDMA—for psychedelic healing purposes. 


In a therapeutic setting, MDMA, for example, automatically elicits 
certain natural processes in the body and mind for healing purposes. These 
automatic processes mimic mindfulness practices that can be taught, 
practiced, developed, and used to heal the same symptoms when used in 
conjunction with psychedelic cannabis. Working with psychedelic cannabis 
is almost automatic. These practices are very easy to incorporate, and 
powerful, evocative cannabis experiences should be pretty immediate. In 
fact, I’d like to invite you to slow the practice way down to step into the 
practice gradually, to increase your confidence in navigating inner spaces 
and to reduce the risks associated with jumping right in. 


In a sense, you’re developing your own inner capacity for self-healing 
and implementing this into a practice that facilitates and amplifies that 
natural process. Cannabis appears to make this skill development possible. 


20 


Important Concepts 


Before we start exploring the important concepts of the Captain Protocol, it 
would be useful to have a shared vocabulary. Having language that 
explicitly describes and correctly frames the nature of psychedelic cannabis 
experiences allows us to further discern the gifts of these practices and to 
better develop them. These concepts are also important in understanding the 
sometimes invisible nature of the experiences so that we feel safe enough to 
enter them as deeply as is often required to complete a transformational 
process. 


MINDFULNESS AND MINDFUL 
JOURNEYWORK 


Our program uses the term Mindful Journeywork, bringing mindfulness 
practices into psychedelic journey experiences to explore a particular 
intention (this is the “work” part of the journeywork). But what is 
mindfulness? Christopher Germer, in the introduction to Mindfulness and 
Psychotherapy, defines mindfulness simply as an “awareness of present 
experience with acceptance.” Breaking this simple definition down brings 
us certain characteristics we want to highlight. Awareness implies bringing 
your focus to a phenomenon and bringing your conscious attention to it. 
Present experience refers to it happening right now, as opposed to being in 
the past or the future. Everything happens in the present moment. For 


example, a memory of the past is experienced as something in the present 
by bringing attention to your body’s response to the memory and your 
present emotions. Acceptance means yielding to the nature of your 
awareness as perceptive of only the present moment. You might land in 
some difficult territory, such as a big emotion or a difficult memory. 
Acceptance allows us to remain curious about what we’re experiencing. 
Resisting an experience causes friction and takes energy. When we accept 
that we’re having an experience and allow it to happen, this allows the 
holotropic nature of the healing process to unfold. Resisting, or turning 
away from, a particular experience stops this process from unfolding. 
Skillfully pausing the process is called titration and is more of a slowing 
down, or a kind of distant observation, than an avoidance or turning away 
from. 


Journeywork is the active participation within the dreamlike realm of 
our inner state, our memories, feelings, and sensations, as well as 
transpersonal spaces that appear to be populated by things that transcend the 
self and four-dimensional space-time. While it can be accurately described 
as an inner experience, it often feels like we’re immersed in a process 
bigger than ourselves. 


Journeywork is defined by the dictionary as “necessary, routine, and 
menial work.” It is something done over and over again to produce an 
outcome bigger than its component parts, a skillful application of simple 
tasks that when repeated with intention can create something significant. I 
like to think of something like building a piece of furniture. Cutting wood, 
sanding it, drilling holes, and gluing pegs are all journeywork skills but 
combined with the intention of creating a chair. You can’t skip the work of 
building a chair if you want to eventually end up with a chair. The same is 
true with psychedelics. However, in a psychedelic state, you can experience 
an image of the chair you want to make, and feel what it’s like to have it, 
before you begin the labor. 


Mindful Journeywork is the system of repetitive mindfulness tasks that 
lead to healing, awakening, and agency in psychedelic states. Lucky for us, 
in psychedelic states, these repetitive tasks can be incredibly interesting to 
engage in. If you’re bored, this is a clear indication that you are ready to 
step deeper into the practice. 


THREE AREAS OF DEVELOPMENT 


An ongoing practice of meditation helps us develop certain inner capacities, 
which I discuss in detail in the next chapter. These capacities can be 
summarized in three interrelated categories: skill, resilience, and power. 


Skill is the required knowledge and particular ability to respond to an 
experience or to manifest something you want to create. For example, 
painting a portrait requires skill sets around using brushes, paint, and other 
artist’s tools, as well as knowledge of proportions and anatomy. Someone 
skillful in a particular art form is called an artist. The same goes for being a 
medical doctor. A doctor’s skill set includes the knowledge required to be a 
healer but also all of the practical skills of being a doctor. When we apply 
skill to mindfulness practices and psychedelic spaces, we gain the capacity 
to heal trauma, turn toward difficult material, and wake up to ourselves. 
Having more skill in our lives gives us a greater sense of agency. 


Resilience is the ability to tolerate, accept, and recover from an 
experience that requires effort to explore. Resilience is the capacity, for 
example, to stay with a difficult emotion or memory to complete the 
process of transforming that memory. If we don’t have resilience, we have 
to go at a slower pace. It is like walking a mile, for example, if we don’t 
have the endurance to run it. We still get to the same place, but slower. 
Resilience and endurance are closely related. Some people have stronger 
capacities to handle difficult inner content or to recover from something 
that required great effort. Resilience also points to toughness. In martial arts 
practices, for example, it’s the capacity to be challenged by an opponent 
and to take the blows without being seriously hurt. Having more resilience 
in our lives gives us a greater sense of agency. 


Power is the ability to transmute, transform, or create a particular 
experience within a given time frame. For example, someone who can 
climb a mountain in a day is more powerful than someone who can climb 
the same mountain in a week. Power is the capacity to transform your 
experience of the present moment into something you desire. Whereas 
resilience may be a passive state, a quality of being, power is an active 
state, a quality of doing. The faster you can move through something, the 
more powerful you are. Engaging in processes that help you clear what you 
want to clear and develop what you want to develop is closely related to 


personal empowerment. Power isn’t about having control over another. 
That’s more closely related to force and coercion. Having more power in 
our lives gives us a greater sense of agency. 


Skillful practice allows us to turn a skillful action into an automatic 
response. A pianist doesn’t have to think about playing a piano skillfully. 
Through practice, a skillful pianist can play incredibly complex and 
beautiful arrangements automatically, being fully present in the moment, 
while enjoying the experience. The same can be said about any mindfulness 
practice or Mindful Journeywork practice. This skill set is called 
psychedelic agency. When cannabis is used skillfully as a psychedelic, this 
skill set of agency can translate to other psychedelic medicines. 


The following list provides examples of useful capacities for healing in 
psychedelic spaces: 


e Extreme emotional tolerance 

e Ability to handle stress 

e Ability to focus in disorienting states 

e Ability to perceive, navigate, and remember/report back 

¢ Mental stability with openness 

e Physical and psychological stamina and resilience 

e Ability to clear trauma/dross 

e Ability to confront the “shadow,” or difficult aspects of self 


e Compassionate communication in shared experience 


TRANSMUTATION AND THE 
HOLOTROPIC NATURE OF REALITY 
AND THE SELF 


It is important to let go of trying to fix yourself or get rid of the aspects of 
your humanness you consider bad. Instead, it’s important to think of 
movement toward health and the transmutation of an experience into its 
highest expression. For example, there’s very little difference between 
anxiety and excitement—the first has a negative connotation associated 


with it, and the second a positive one. What if we could reorient more 
positively to all aspects of who we are and our emotional states by framing 
them in a different way? 


Dr. Stanislav Grof, one of the early LSD researchers and founder of 
transpersonal psychology, coined the term holotropic, meaning the natural 
movement toward wholeness and healing. Holotropic is a term similar to 
heliotropic, which is a plant’s natural movement and growth toward 
sunlight. The holotropic nature of reality and the self implies that if we 
could only get out of the way of a healing process, in a contained and safe 
setting, then healing, health, awakening, and the transmutation to these 
states happens on its own. From this perspective, all we’re doing here is 
supporting or further facilitating the process with skillful action. 


THE WITNESS AND THE INNER 
HEALING INTELLIGENCE 


There is an innate, intrinsic, inner aspect we all have that is directly in 
contact with this holotropic nature of the universe. Sometimes it gets 
covered up, and we don’t have access to it, but if we listen and allow, this 
aspect will begin to speak to us through intuition, curiosity, and a sense of 
wonder and amazement. In many spiritual traditions, this aspect is called 
the witness. It’s this part of ourselves that can watch what’s happening 
objectively and without attachment, while simultaneously providing 
insights and new understandings in how to turn the situation toward a 
holotropic process. Grof calls this capacity the inner healing intelligence, or 
the inner radar. This inner healing intelligence or radar knows exactly what 
we’re ready to turn toward and heal as the next step in our transformational 
process. Even if it’s difficult, a process just wouldn’t show up if we weren’t 
ready to work with it. 


INTUITION 


The innate healing intelligence speaks to us through something called our 
intuition. Our intuition is the developed capacity to know the truth of 
something without knowing why we know it. The answers come from some 


place deep inside ourselves and not via a rational linear process we have to 
work out step-by-step. We just know. Again, intuition isn’t something you 
either have or don’t have; it’s a skill set that can be developed. 


THE CENTRAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
IMAGINATION 


The imagination is one of the most underutilized resources we have as 
human beings. Our capacity to imagine something is the ability to explore 
complex information through a_ simplified visual representation. 
Imagination is different from fantasy and escapism. It is an internal 
resource. If your unconscious mind wants to tell you something important, 
it will do so through symbols rather than words. Symbolism is an ancient 
and archetypal language. The symbolic meaning of the images seen in these 
inner experiences provides important information for our transformational 
experience and healing. It is like the subconscious is trying to directly 
communicate exactly what we need to know but the translator mechanism is 
sometimes glitched by our own misinterpretations. When we begin to clear 
trauma and develop these capacities, we begin to understand this language 
more clearly. (In alchemy, this is called the true imagination.) 


Visualization and imagination also support us in facilitating 
transformational processes for healing. If you can imagine or see something 
in your mind’s eye, you can imagine engaging in different processes. These 
processes offer real results in our healing. 


PARTS AND ASPECTS OF SELF 


Human beings are complex, and our inner world reflects this complexity. 
Our inner voice isn’t necessarily singular; we have internalized messages 
and assumptions that come from places so complex they almost feel like 
completely different personalities. This is often referred to as the 
multiplicity of the psyche. Sometimes our inner voice even sounds different 
at times—younger, older, feminine, masculine, judgmental, or accepting. 
It’s very complex in there. Learning to differentiate between aspects of self, 
to get to know them and accept them, is part of the healing and waking up 


process. Some aspects are quite wonderful, and some are quite wounded. 
Sometimes these wounded parts of ourselves can lash out and sabotage 
something that has great meaning and importance in our lives. We are each 
required to turn toward these parts, called shadow aspects, and to shine the 
light of self-acceptance and compassion on them, to return them to our 
inner family of acceptance. 


To explore the alchemy of aspects of self in-depth, I recommend the 
books Greater Than the Sum of Our Parts by Richard Schwartz and Wild 
Mind by Bill Plotkin. 


SHADOW AND SHADOW WORK 


Shadow is defined as “an aspect of self that has been disowned or 
unacknowledged.” This doesn’t necessarily mean it is a negative trait, just 
one that is perceived as negative. Someone could just as easily have a 
gentle, loving tendency that is avoided or unacknowledged as a violent one. 
Both are shadow. Because a shadow part is unacknowledged, it is usually 
maladaptive, or injured, so it acts out in ways that sabotage us to get our 
attention. It is asking to be healed. We can’t fully suppress shadow. It has to 
be expressed in one way or another. It is an instrumental and vital part of 
ourselves. 


Carl Jung referred to shadow as the “gold in the dark.” I like that 
analogy. I also use the phrase “gems in the dark.” Sometimes the healing 
process requires us to look at difficult material, but within this material are 
sparkling little gems of soul parts waiting to be reclaimed and reawakened. 
Shadow work is waking up work. Waking up means waking up to all 
aspects of ourselves, not just the good or pretty ones. You know you are 
dealing with shadow material when the journey feels edgy or difficult. This 
is good news and means you are making significant progress. Take your 
time, go slow, and be gentle with yourself. Embedded in the darkest spots 
of our psyches are our greatest gifts, waiting to be uncovered. These 
processes always complete in an empowered state of being. 


To explore aspects of self and shadow with cannabis is an advanced 
technique, but it can sometimes come up early in the process, particularly in 
the form of judgmental voices. It is possible to think of these judgments as 


old scripts and a form of mental dross that can be cleared through 
compassionate awareness. Because of this, shadow work is an important 
part of both the healing and waking-up process. To learn more about 
shadow and how to work with it, I recommend the book The Dark Side of 
the Light Chasers by Debbie Ford. 


DROSS AND TRAUMA 


Dross is a term used in transformational alchemy and historically was used 
to describe the crusty stuff removed in the purification process of a 
substance. The term is used here to describe something in our system that 
inhibits our capacities as human beings. It is basically stuckness in all its 
multitude of forms. It can literally be experienced as a substance with 
unique sensory/perceptive properties that once acknowledged can either be 
cleared out of the body or transmuted and transformed into usable energy. 


Clearing dross is a regular and ongoing practice. Eventually, it becomes 
something akin to flossing your teeth. Symptoms of trauma can be 
considered an accumulation of dross. Early on in our healing process, any 
step toward progress may feel overwhelming because we have accumulated 
a lot of dross and have never learned to discharge it. Working with 
psychedelic cannabis, MDMA, and other psychedelics helps facilitate the 
removal of dross from our system. 


Symptoms of Dross in Humans 


Awareness of a symptom is an experience of an energetic discharge 
“halfway out” or leaving your system. Any sensation or perception in these 
holotropic experiences is a symptom of dross leaving your body and your 
consciousness. This is the holotropic nature of our psyche. Trusting the 
process and relaxing around it allows the symptom to discharge and release. 
Holding it, suppressing it, or avoiding the sensation of it, keeps it stuck. 


The following are examples of dross symptoms: 


e Physical tension, pain, and disease—energetic kinks in the fascia 


¢ Unwanted emotional and psychological patterns—shame, fear, anxiety, 
anger, or grief 


e Unwanted thoughts, delusions, compulsions, judgments, or belief 
systems 


e Toxins and pharmaceutical residues 

e Energetic blocks in meridians and chakras 
e Symbolic and archetypal manifestations 

e Ancestral and past-life karma 


e External factors such as oppression, -isms, and barriers to reaching our 
full potential (personal resources, education, and so on) 


Discharges and Contractions 


Unusual energetic or physical sensations, such as twitching, burning, 
buzzing, spasming, vibrating, shaking, tensing up and _ releasing, 
hypothermia-like trembling, popping, and so on, denote moments of 
energetic discharge. A discharge is when a big clump of different symptoms 
releases at once, and although very weird or intense at times, it’s a really 
good thing. It’s the visceral experience of an old, stuck memory and 
emotional cluster finally getting unstuck and leaving the body. If something 
like this starts happening, allow your awareness to stay with it and relax 
into and all around it until it passes. Most importantly, don’t intentionally 
move; stay with the spontaneous movement and let it happen. Sometimes 
these movements may be accompanied by an intense emotion, a memory, or 
both (an emotionally charged memory). Or they may be accompanied by 
symbolic/archetypal imagery. 


Sometimes a symptom will intensify before it subsides, so it may feel 
like the opposite of healing is happening, when in fact, this is what healing 
looks like. This is called a contraction. It’s similar to the birthing process 
where a muscle will begin to spasm and then intensify before it releases 
through a discharge. The key to a contraction and discharge is to relax into 
the experience and allow it to happen while gently witnessing with self- 
acceptance and compassion. 


PSYCHEDELIC SYNESTHESIA 


Psychedelic experiences have a tendency to combine sensations and 
thoughts in unusual ways. These tendencies fall into two categories: 
synesthesia and ideasthesia. Synesthesia is literally the “union of senses.” 
When one sensory or cognitive pathway leads to an autonomic, involuntary 
experience in a second sensory or cognitive pathway, we experience 
synesthesia. A common form of synesthesia is seeing music or sound in the 
form of colorful patterns. Another is pairing emotions with visual 
components as in the saying, “I’m so angry, I’m seeing red!” Ideasthesia is 
a phenomenon in which activations of concepts evoke perceptionlike 
experiences. For example, when you think of a particular number, it might 
always show up in your mind as a particular color. 


A primary form of synesthesia in psychedelic therapy work is a somatic 
sensation coupled with an activated inner process. This awareness of 
sensations in our bodies is called somatic awareness, and the ability to name 
and discern what’s going on is called somatic intelligence. The capacity to 
feel into the body, to sense the tension and relaxation there, as well as 
where a body part is in location to another body part, is called 
proprioception. 

A very useful and interesting form of synesthesia is something I’ve 
come to call visual proprioception, which is the combination of an inner 
visual and imaginal capacity with our physical, felt sense. Visual 
proprioception is experienced as seeing inside the body and is a common 
effect of psychedelic cannabis. When this happens, we can have a direct 
experience of something called the light body. 


Psychedelic synesthesia is the direct combination of all forms of 
psychedelic sensing into one cohesive experience, and it can be quite the 
ride. If you have ever taken a psychedelic, you may know what I’m talking 
about. Psychedelic synesthesia is a full immersion—body, mind, and soul— 
into something that feels bigger than the self. It is a primary goal of the 
psychedelic medicine practice. I discuss this form of synesthesia in the 
“Five Awareness Practice” in chapter 24. 


The Light Body 


The light body is a somatic and often visual representation of our physical 
form with profound psychedelic awareness. Boundaries between the inside 


and the outside begin to warp as we see that perhaps an entire universe lives 
within us. With this greater awareness, we can sense/ feel/see energy 
moving through our bodies along meridians, feel energy centers that may 
correspond to concepts like chakras, and even feel an awareness of an 
energetic form greater than our physical form, such as our electromagnetic 
field or aura. 


When visual proprioception comes online, we can actually see the light 
body, as a matrix-like structure of different colored lights and densities 
(solid, fluid, soft, hard) superimposed on the sensation of the physical body. 
The light body may also show up in symbolic form to represent aspects of 
the self, such as images of sacred tools, geometric forms, animal spirits, or 
other archetypes. 


In psychedelic experiences, proprioception isn’t limited to our physical 
bodies, and the perception of proprioception, being part of something we’re 
immersed in, can extend far beyond our understanding of a material form. If 
psychedelic experiences elicit something that transcends this realm, the 
light body is what we use to travel through psychedelic states. If it’s just 
symbolic, the image of our own light body still provides a significant 
amount of necessary information for our own healing and development. 


Dross and the Light Body 


Unfortunately, we are not all that clear, and dross has generally gummed up 
our systems. Dross, as an energetic substance, blocks the fluidity and 
openness of the light body and makes our light bodies heavier and harder to 
maneuver in our inner experience as well as our outer experience of moving 
through life. This is a different way of framing the impact trauma has on 
our bodies and minds. If dross is a substance, it can be cleared and 
transmuted, possibly used constructively as fuel for transformation or 
something that can be literally removed and recycled. When visual 
proprioception comes online, we can see dross in our physical bodies as 
dark, hard, spiky spots in our light body. There is usually some sense of 
dread or alarm associated with them. Clearing dross from the light body 
requires sustained effort. That said, significant relief comes with the 
movement toward wholeness during the process of removing dross, not just 
after the full process is complete. 


Working through dross can feel like an endless, or even hopeless, 
experience. This is a defense mechanism of the psyche and is simply false. 
Sometimes this hopelessness intensifies right before a major release, the 
equivalent of an emotional contraction before it moves through and out of 
the body. Remember to turn toward the possibility of the holotropic nature 
of the self and the universe. Remaining curious about your experience 
allows you to relax into it. 


YOU AND THE HOLOTROPIC NATURE 
OF PSYCHEDELICS AND CANNABIS 


Using psychedelics and cannabis for relief, healing, and curiosity is a 
natural, healthy, human process. Your interest in this work is part of the 
holotropic nature of a universe you’re intimately close to and an important 
part of. While you may feel some shame or judgment about your interest in 
cannabis and psychedelics, these feelings are a form of emotional dross, 
which you can also clear. You don’t have to take my word for it, either. You 
can test this yourself through these practices. You are way more than what 
you’ve been told you are by society. 
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The Five Inner Capacities 


Healing and awakening happen in the body. Every human being has a 
natural capacity to navigate holotropic states, but like any capacity, it’s a 
skill developed over time and used with greater and greater accuracy and 
power. I’ve categorized five primary inner capacities important to 
psychedelic cannabis experiences. All of them are related to the body. 


Five Inner Capacities 


1. Somatic awareness and breath 

2. Focused awareness and inner visual acuity 

3. Allowing, accepting, and relaxing into (trusting) the process 
4. Understanding and discernment 

5. Curiosity, creativity, and play 


Engaging in the foundational practices discussed here and in the next 
chapter, both separately and in conjunction with psychedelic cannabis and 
breathwork, helps to develop and fine-tune them. The more you practice, 
the easier it will be to focus on all of these capacities simultaneously, which 
will then allow you to deepen your relationship with the Captain Protocol. 
The goal of this practice is to make the capacities automatic so you can 


skillfully navigate extreme psychedelic states. Before we go any further, 
let’s define them in more detail and explore them with exercises. 


SOMATIC AWARENESS AND BREATH 


Breath awareness is a form of somatic awareness. Breath occurs in the 
body, and knowing how you are breathing, including the depth of your 
breath and the subtle energetic sensations around your breathing, requires 
an awareness of body sensations in your face, throat, sternum, back, 
ribcage, diaphragm, and lungs. Emotional qualities are also present in the 
felt sense of breath. Breathing with intention creates shifts in sensation 
within our body that we most want to be aware of. It is the awareness of 
these shifting somatic sensations, as we breathe, which is the most healing. 


Breathing is often synonymous with relaxing, and we experience this 
relaxation in the body as well. It is difficult to relax around a sensation if we 
lack awareness of the tension we hold or can’t breathe with it. Breathing 
intentionally is the mechanism that relaxes these tensions. Because our 
breath is in our bodies, somatic awareness and breath are intimately 
interrelated. 


Somatic Awareness 


The sense we use in these practices is a type of somatic awareness called 
proprioception, as mentioned earlier. Proprioception is derived from the 
Latin proprius, meaning “one’s own,” and the English word (re)ception. 
Proprioception is a felt sense of a location in the body and the effort being 
employed there. In other words, we sense tension and relaxation through 
our proprioceptive sense. Proprioception is our inner sense, the awareness 
of our own bodies. It can also act as an inner spotlight we can use to explore 
the sensations in specific locations throughout our bodies. It’s also the 
awareness we have of a body part’s location in relation to other parts of the 
body as well as our surroundings. 


“ Proprioception Exercise 1 


Bring your awareness to your left pinky. Now your right big toe. Now 
both at the same time. You can sense where these two locations are 
spatially to each other and the world, as well as how much tension or 
exertion you're holding in them. 


Try doing this with other parts of the body. Try holding different 
positions and relax the tense areas in the body. What do you notice, 
and how do you notice it? This is proprioception, or the beginning of 
somatic awareness. 


“? Proprioception Exercise 2 


Find a partner and take turns mirroring each other’s movements. 
Notice your awareness of your own body as you track the 
experience of your partner’s. We can travel! through our body in the 
vehicle of Our Own awareness and shine light (awareness) on and 
into our body (skin, muscle, bones, organs, brain, and so forth) not 
only to perceive what’s happening there but to actively engage it to 
relax, Surrender, and heal. 


Breath 


Breath is our greatest ally; it’s always with us. Breathing equals acceptance 
and naturally relaxes the body. It is the engine of transformation. 


You may forget to breathe at times, and that’s okay; just go back to the 
deeper breathing when you can. This breath is intentional but not forced. 
Find the edge of comfort and don’t go past it. Breath can also be used to 
titrate, or slow down, the inner experience (it can also speed it up). If you’re 
in an area that’s uncomfortable, you can slow down the breath to reduce the 
intensity or deepen the breath to move through it more quickly. A common 
practice is to imagine breathing into a part of the body as you bring 
awareness to it. That means to imagine the energy from the breath traveling 
not only to your lungs but through them and filling the area of the body 
you’re focusing on. 


Most humans breathe shallowly into the chest, even sometimes into 
only the upper chest, then hold their breath or stop breathing altogether 


when they’re stressed or afraid. Instead of stopping to breathe, learn to 
breathe more deeply and intentionally into the belly when you’re in these 
situations. Belly breathing is one of the most important aspects of these 
practices and cannot be overemphasized. Breathing into the belly is a 
transformational breath that moves an experience forward. Practicing this 
makes it an automatic response. 


“? Breath Exercise 1 


Lie flat on your back with one hand resting on your belly, and the 
other on your chest. Take deep breaths into your belly. A deep belly 
breath will raise the belly hand first, then move the hand on the 
chest. A relaxed belly breath may only raise the hand on the belly. If 
you’re moving the hand on your chest first, or only the chest, this 
isn't the breath used in these practices. Try different rates of 
breathing and witness the differences in your body experience. 


Some people breathe backward. They push their bellies in when 
they’re taking a breath in and push their bellies out when they're 
breathing out. If you’re doing this, bring extra attention to your breath 
and learn to breathe the right way. Allow your belly to push outward 
as you're breathing in and let it relax as you’re breathing out. Take 
time throughout the day to bring attention to your breath. 


“? Breath Exercise 2 


Explore breathing into an area of the body. Bring your awareness to 
your feet, then breathe into your feet, imagining that they are being 
filled with an expansive, relaxing, and revitalizing breath and energy, 
something like a fresh breeze. Do this a few times in several areas of 
your body. What do you notice about your experience? 


“? Breath Exercise 3 


Try taking a big breath instead of holding your breath when you're 
startled or scared. If you catch yourself holding your breath, take a 
few moments and bring some awareness and intention to breathing 
gently into your belly. 


“? Breath Exercise 4 


In any psychedelic experience, turn your awareness to breathing 
intentionally. Try breathing faster, slower, deeper, or shallower into 
the belly and into the chest and see how it affects your mental and 
emotional state. 


Getting to know your breath is like developing a new friendship. It 
takes time but it eventually becomes more nuanced, more powerful, even 
richer. It’s hard to describe, but if you keep working with intentional 
breathing, you’ll start a process that seems to have no limits. Your breath is 
your greatest ally. In any situation where you don’t know what to do, 
simply return to your breath. 


FOCUSED AWARENESS AND INNER 
VISUAL ACUITY 


Resting our center of awareness on an idea, feeling, or even a location in 
the body naturally draws transformational energy to it. This awareness is a 
fiery energy that burns away layers of dross, body armor, and unconsciously 
held belief systems through compassionate self-acceptance and awareness. 
Our awareness can travel through and over our body using proprioception. 
The mental state is one of curious awareness and acceptance, witnessing 
what is simply there. While awareness, by itself, is healing and 
transformative, you have to stay focused on a spot, on a process, to move 
through it. Without focus, we just pop from one sensation to the next 
without any real movement forward. 


Focused awareness can change shape by growing larger or smaller. It 
can also change quality, such as noticing a line of tension through your 
body. I imagine an inner spotlight that can shine on an area of the body and 
even into it. You can shift the focus of this spotlight to be rather small, like 
a laser beam, engaging a specific area of the body, like a spot of tension, or 
you can focus broadly, bringing awareness to a larger area, like a foot, a leg, 
the lower half of your body, or even your whole body all at once. 


When we bring focused awareness to our experience it becomes more 
visual as well, like a magnifying glass looking through and revealing 
information about your body and your healing experience. I call this 
Capacity your inner visual acuity. Over time, as you develop a capacity to 
keep your awareness focused on a stable experience, inner visual acuity 
becomes sharper, more clearly detailed, nuanced, and truly dynamic. It’s 
like using a microscope to view the human body while simultaneously 
navigating a vast territory to be explored with adventures to encounter. It is 
both imaginal and higher dimensional in experience. What eye is it that you 
are actually looking with? 


“° Focused Awareness Exercise 1 


Get to know your proprioceptive sense. Lying flat on your back, with 
eyes closed, begin to explore parts of your body using your inner 
spotlight. Bring your awareness only to one toe, then broaden the 
focus to the foot, both feet, then the bottom half of the body. Move 
your inner spotlight around the body in different sizes and notice how 
you can sense that location in the body. What happens if you hold it 
in one spot and breathe into it? What happens if you split the 
awareness across two locations? What does your inner visual acuity 
show you? Focus on a visual aspect of the experience and see what 
happens. 


“? Focused Awareness Exercise 2 


Sit in meditation in front of a small table and light a candle that’s 
about level with your eyes. Meditate on the candle. Start with a 
minute and every day go a little longer. Do the same with meditating 
on your third eye (the space between your eyebrows), your heart 
center, your belly, your hips and sacrum, and any spot of tension and 
remember to breathe into that spot. Focus on one of these areas and 
the candle at the same time. What happens? 


Combining the use of the breath and your inner focus in this way 
corresponds to the element of fire and calcination, the first stage of 
alchemy. Most of the time, your breath and awareness are very gentle, a 
gentle circular breath with a gentle focus, rather than the burning intensity 
of a breathwork practice. 


ALLOWING, ACCEPTING, AND 
RELAXING INTO (TRUSTING) THE 
PROCESS 


As our awareness is developed, breath relaxes the physical body enough to 
accept the present moment and be curious about it, just as it is. From this 
State, a melting and dissolution occurs, allowing for release and healing. 


Wherever the spotlight of awareness touches, a sense of deep relaxation 
naturally follows. This is a process that can be mindfully cultivated through 
intention and practice. As you witness an area in the body, using your 
proprioceptive sense, intend for the area to gently and naturally relax. The 
inner experience has a quality of letting go and surrendering, as the body 
tension dissolves and melts. There’s no rushing, or doing, only allowing. 
Relaxing into an experience may also mean relaxing into tension or pain 
and simply letting it do what it needs to do (not trying to get rid of or avoid 
it, especially by moving the body). If the pain intensifies, which it will 
sometimes do, breathe deeper to help move it but most importantly, relax 
even more into the experience. These are called contractions and 
discharges. So paradoxically, relaxing and allowing may look like your 
body actively tensing up or shaking. This is good news. Keep going. 


The energetic quality of this experience corresponds to dissolution, the 
second stage of alchemy, and the element of water. I imagine my tension 
being made of some sort of water-soluble material, like salt, and the edges 
gently being melted away as they’re immersed in the compassionate and 
accepting water of my own consciousness. I use the breath to move the 
water, to keep it fresh, and to make more room for dissolved tension to 
leave the body. 


“? Relaxation Exercise 1 


Get to know the experience of relaxing muscles and tension. Tighten 
all the muscles in your arms and hands. Hold for a few moments 
before letting go of this tension all at once. Notice the physical 
sensations of the transition between the moments of tension and 
relaxation. It has a quick dissolving or melting quality. After doing this 
a few times, begin to imagine that this sensation can be experienced 
on subtler and subtler levels, both lengthening the experience of the 
transition and allowing the body to enter deeper and deeper levels of 
relaxation. How far can you extend this experience? Another analogy 
is listening to the tone of a singing bowl trail off. The more relaxed 
we are, the longer we can hear it ring. Practice tightening and 
relaxing other parts of your body and then your whole body. 
Continue to explore the sensations of the transition. 


Paradoxically, tension may be the door to the deepest relaxation. 
Some tensions can be relaxed quickly, but we begin to discover as 
we practice this that there are some areas of our body that 
constantly hold tension. When we engage these spaces actively, we 
can finally understand and let go of the root causes of the pain we 
experience. 


“? Relaxation Exercise 2 


Lying down, get to know the subtle sense of muscle and tissue 
relaxation. Using your spotlight, bring your awareness to an area of 


tension. Apply the memory of the sensation of your experience of 
relaxation in “Relaxation Exercise 1” to this area of tension. Imagine 
this area of tension is a chunk of salt surrounded by crystal-clear 
water. Imagine the edges of the tension dissolving into the clear 
water. Continue to breathe into it. 


“? Relaxation Exercise 3 


Practice using your breath and your proprioceptive sense to move 
the clear water holding the dissolved tension from the previous 
exercise through the channels in your body and out of your body. 
Usually, people imagine it exiting the feet, but it really could be 
anywhere. One time, | felt tension leave my body out of my left ear. It 
felt like a hose of air being blown out of it. You do this by imagining 
relaxing the body and opening the channels ahead of where you 
want this dissolved tension to go. This process may even cause 
spontaneous twitches, vibrations, or even shaking, especially when 
used in conjunction with psychedelic cannabis. 


The capacities of focused awareness and deep relaxation represent a 
primary conjunction, or combination, of divergent elements central to these 
healing practices. As mentioned, they’re symbolized by the alchemical 
elements of fire and water, respectively. The next two capacities— 
understanding and discernment and curiosity, creativity, and play— 
represent the other primary conjunction and are symbolized by the elements 
of air and earth, respectively. 


UNDERSTANDING AND DISCERNMENT 


Understanding naturally emerges from a deeper source in the self as we 
clear blockages that prevent us from experiencing our body in the present 
moment. This skill may come from study and be rational, but it comes from 
study that’s applied again and again, and this is called experience. For 
example, any doctor with twenty years’ experience as a physician has some 


sort of quality, even if it’s hard to define, that makes them more skillful than 
a new, but brilliant, doctor. There’s just something about repeating a task a 
thousand times. Discernment—the ability to distinguish one process from 
another, to name something as different from something else—comes from 
understanding and experience. Discernment is different from judgment in 
that it doesn’t add a moral or a good/ bad quality to the awareness, and this 
is important. If you don’t know what something is, you won’t know how to 
work with it skillfully. Understanding is associated with the air element, the 
rational, mental quality, and the third stage of alchemy called separation. 


“” Understanding and Discernment 
Exercise 1 


Stay curious by naming your experience. As you experience different 
areas of your body using these practices, you may notice other 
sensations or awareness. One way to keep the mind from wandering 
and to stay focused is to name your experience as you're 
experiencing it. Physical sensations such as_ tension, pain, 
relaxation, and openness; energetic sensations such as warmth, 
coolness, buzzing, or whirling; and emotional experiences and 
mental thought processes including memories can seem to emerge 
from your body. Practice naming the emotions you’re feeling and the 
thoughts that accompany them. Allow the sensations and feelings to 
be there, then look under them—what else is there? Let these 
experiences relax as you bring more and more awareness to 
relaxing the body. 


“” Understanding and Discernment 
Exercise 2 


Practice naming different aspects of your present-moment 
experience during different journey experiences. Your naming can be 
very general or very specific. For example, go through your practice 


focusing only on physical sensations and naming them. Or focus 
only on emotions. The best way to find a great list of emotions and 
how they relate to each other is to search for the term feeling wheel 
online. 


CURIOSITY, CREATIVITY, AND PLAY 


The qualities of curiosity, creativity, and play are essential to any 
psychedelic healing experience. Playfulness is a powerful resource that can 
even be brought into the most difficult moments. There’s a curiosity in 
playfulness, a desire to explore and to know, to see what else is there. 
Playfulness can bring magic to the psychedelic journey. Playfulness is a 
very present-moment experience but without agenda. Creativity is 
combined with the imagination as a form of authentic self-expression. 
These capacities are associated with the body, as well, the earth element in 
alchemy, and the fourth alchemical stage of conjunction. When we are 
healthy and vibrant, we are naturally curious, creative, and playful. 


“” Curiosity, Creativity, and Play Exercise 1 


Bring a broad focused awareness to your entire body, take a few 
deep breaths, and relax. What do you notice most in your body? It 
may be a sensation or even a tension or pain. Take a breath with it. 
Notice what happens. Remain curious about the location in the body. 
Ask yourself, What’s in here? What's underneath this sensation? 
Explore what’s under it, then explore what’s under that. Keep going, 
layer by layer. After a while, allow your awareness to rest again on 
your entire body and notice without attachment where your attention 
is drawn. You can explore different locations in the body or go 
deeper into a particular area. Let go of having an agenda and just 
play in your awareness. 


“” Curiosity, Creativity, and Play Exercise 2 


Draw your experience using shapes, lines, textures, and colors. 
Once you’re done, allow yourself to explore the images that arise 
again from your imagination as you look at your drawing. You can 
zoom into one spot and amplify it, taking another page to draw what 
you’ve seen more deeply. Keep going. What else is there, hidden 
deeper beneath the surface of the paper? 


Combining the two elements of discernment and curiosity is a powerful 
practice. Understanding and discernment join together with curiosity, 
creativity, and play to build what we call creative problem-solving. Healing 
not only happens in our bodies but also in coming up with solutions to 
problems that matter to us in our lives. Problem-solving, in a sense, is a 
form of life healing and acknowledges the ecosystem we’re embedded in. 
As we begin to resolve tensions in our bodies, we’re naturally drawn toward 
solutions that, if implemented, would greatly impact our lives. This is 
another example of the holotropic nature of these practices. 


The combination of all of these capacities with the power of the breath, 
the awareness of the body, and the sense of self within will build your 
experiences into a healthy and stable psychedelic practice. To work toward 
balance, use the guide below. The five inner capacities align well with our 
multiparadigm model, which includes the within. What areas of your 
personal practice are well developed, and what areas could use a little 
attention? Remember, these skill sets can be developed. Take your time and 
develop a practice that’s sustainable, but expeditious enough to build from. 
Above all else, have fun with it. 


We can again return to the words spoken in the Mindful Journeywork 
practice. Notice that these statements correspond to the five inner capacities 
as well as the transpersonal dimensions of this work (called the vertical 
axis, above, below, and within) in the last three lines, representing the seven 
stages of transformational alchemy. Fundamentally, it’s a practice of 
personal empowerment in alignment with the greatest good for all people 
and the planet. 


Understanding 


& Discernment 
Within East 
Focused 
Somatic 


Awareness & 
Awareness & ; 
Inner Visual 
Breath 


Acuity 


West 


Allowing, 
Accepting & 
Relaxing Into 


South 


Curiosity, 
Creativity & 
‘Trust 


The five inner capacities mapped to the directions explored in 
the Mindful Journeywork practice. 


The Mindful Journeywork Practice 
! still myself and breathe. 


| bring focused awareness to my present-moment 
experience. 
| remain curious about sensations in my body and 
energetic field. 


| feel fully and allow the inner journey to unfold all 
around me. 


| discern my thoughts and harvest insight, 
understanding, and mastery. 


| center in the support of my ancestors and of this 
sacred Earth. 


/ rise up to explore infinite possibility. 
| manifest my calling in this life for the benefit of all 
beings. 
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Foundational Psychedelic 
Journeywork Practices 


Getting started with any psychedelic practice can be quite intimidating. 
There are significant barriers to entry, the first of which is wanting to do it 
right and not knowing exactly how. I’m hoping this book is helping to 
break down some of those barriers, but at some point, you’re just going to 
have to take a small step into the work, then another, and another, and 
another. I was going to say “take a leap” into the work, but things have 
changed. It used to be the case that you had to take that drink, or eat those 
mushrooms, or swallow the pill, and just go for it. That isn’t the case 
anymore, and psychedelic cannabis is one way to ease in. You can safely 
and gently step into psychedelic cannabis practices that are deeply 
meaningful from the beginning and later deepen your practice when you’re 
ready. 


This next chapter outlines the general practices common to any 
psychedelic therapy or breathwork experience and how to gradually step 
into the work, especially if you’ve never done something like this before. 
Remember that the healing path of psychedelic cannabis is one of agency. 
What that means is healing and transformation at a pace and depth that you 
choose. When you’re stepping into these practices, simply ask yourself 
what you’re ready for. If you aren’t sure, take a step back and choose a 
practice you know you can handle. Only go at a pace you’re comfortable 
with and deepen your practices as you’re ready to. 


Again, a low dose of cannabis with some mindfulness practices is very 
safe. If you’re not ready for that, just start with the mindfulness practices. 
And when you’re ready, get to know the medicine. Take half a puff. 
Cannabis is by nature inherently helpful. Just take your time with it. 


PREPARING TO WORK WITH CANNABIS 


If you haven’t worked with cannabis before, the whole process of getting 
started can be a bit anxiety provoking. It feels weird going into a dispensary 
for the first time because of decades of prohibition. Just know you’re not 
the only person who feels this way. In fact, most do, and this feeling is part 
of what we’re looking to heal. Don’t let it get in the way of finding the 
medicine you need. 


You will also need a nice vaporizer or a pipe. We use a specialized 
vaporizer in our practice because it can be temperature controlled, it works 
with the flower, and it’s sturdy. I would recommend using a vaporizer over 
a pipe if you have never smoked cannabis before. If you choose a pipe, get 
one you feel you can use with intention. Maybe it’s a bit ornate or larger 
than one you would normally use. There are some impressively beautiful 
pipes in the world. Find one that has meaning to you, and it will become 
more meaningful over time. Keep your pipe and medicine in a decorative 
container and only take it out for your journeywork sessions. 


Getting Started 


We’ve already talked about setting up a space, but really, in the beginning, 
just play some gentle music and make a nice spot on your couch. Load your 
pipe with a strain you want to start with and take one puff but no more. Sit 
in meditation with your eyes closed and breathe into your belly. Maybe 
that’s enough for the first time, or maybe you want to go deeper. Take 
another puff at about the ten-minute mark, then pause again. Let this gentle 
experience be your first time. 


Don’t be surprised if even these small doses are stronger than you 
anticipated. Be ready to sit there for a little while. Give yourself space to 
enjoy it. You might experience very unusual sensations and maybe even the 
trembling or shaking form of discharge. But you can play in this space for 


as long as you want. You can start trying different strains, keeping notes, 
and experimenting with them in combination. This is how I worked with the 
plant for many years, and I still enjoy the method. 


If you have a yoga or mindfulness practice already, you can incorporate 
these puffs of cannabis into your established practice. Notice how it impacts 
the practice. Maybe some strains aren’t a great combination and interfere 
with the practice. Just remember that there are radically different strains to 
try out, as well. Keep a journal of your experiences and what you’re 
learning. The medicine itself will begin to teach you through this process. 


Remember, never drive after imbibing. That’s your first rule: always 
stay safe and keep others safe in these practices. 


Getting Bored 


I encourage you to do these simple practices for as long as they serve you. 
But at some point, you might get bored. I would guess most mindfulness 
teachers would say to work with the boredom, to look under it, and to see 
what’s there. Maybe you’re avoiding something. I like to ask myself, “What 
am I not aware of?” and see what arises in my practice. 


Boredom, however, isn’t an indication that these practices aren’t 
working, or that psychedelic cannabis isn’t a real thing. Boredom is 
generally telling you you’re ready to go deeper into your practice. And we 
can do that with psychedelics. Believe me when I say that when working an 
edge of healing and waking up, you definitely won’t be bored! 


When you’re ready to deepen your practice, one method is to start 
paying attention to your setting. Maybe it’s time to get off the couch or to 
set up a space specifically designed for the experience. Maybe it’s time to 
smoke a little bit (or a lot) more. 


There are a number of sitting practices that can be amplified by the 
intentional use of cannabis. Sitting practices are generally less intense than 
those performed lying down. You can experiment with larger doses in 
sitting practices before lying down, but at some point, I strongly encourage 
you to lie on your back for these experiences. There is something about 
having to hold yourself up that limits the potential of the psychedelic 
cannabis experience. It’s way easier to fully let go if you’re already supine, 
with your body and head supported. When you’re ready, I’d like to invite 


you to begin the body scan practice. To best prepare for this practice, let’s 
explore some important concepts related to meditation first. 


STRATEGIES FOR SUCCESSFUL 
MEDITATION 


Location of Meditation and Body Pose 


These practices should be done in a quiet place where you won’t be 
interrupted for the duration of the meditation session. Unless you intend to 
go to sleep immediately after the scan, do the practice in a space set up for 
meditation, either on a cushioned mat, a yoga mat, or a blanket on the floor. 
The firm support helps us stay alert. Some people put a small pillow under 
the base of the neck to open the airways in the throat. Some people like to 
be completely flat with no pillow. Thicker pillows or a bolster under the 
knees can help with low back pain. This isn’t supposed to be an endurance 
test. Get comfortable and find what works for you. 


Lying down, your hands can be held outward on the floor next to the 
hips, with the palms opened slightly. Your legs should always remain 
uncrossed. This is called Savasana in many yoga traditions. An alternative 
position for the hands can be resting palms down on your belly or your 
chest, or with one hand on your belly and the other on your chest. 


Falling asleep may indicate you really needed to sleep, so let yourself 
rest and tum toward getting more sleep in general. You should be able to 
stay awake more easily as you go along. If you can’t seem to break through 
to staying awake for twenty minutes, you might want to consider a more 
intense practice like the breathwork practice outlined in the next chapter. 
You could also take a puff of an energetic sativa. 


Use of Visualization and Imagination 


Use visualization to help develop your inner senses. I imagine a spotlight of 
awareness slowly scanning the inside of my body as I bring my awareness 
to different areas. Other possibilities include visualizing your body slowly 
filling with warm light or healing water. Be creative. 


Breath 


Begin by taking several deep breaths into the belly. Belly breathing is one 
of the most important parts of the scan. Belly breathing makes the belly rise 
(while breathing in) and fall (when exhaling) while the chest remains 
mostly still or rises gently with the belly or after the breath fills it. The 
breath should be gentle, intentional, and have depth but also be relaxed and 
not forced or too strong. You don’t need fill up your lungs to their greatest 
capacity or exhale them until they’re completely empty. Breathe into what’s 
comfortable but nudge up against the edges of your breath. 


Circular breathing is gently breathing into the belly without pausing at 
the top or bottom of the breath. This means you’ll immediately begin to 
exhale after you inhale, and then begin to inhale just as you finish your 
exhale. There aren’t any long pauses between breaths or holding. Don’t 
push the air out of your lungs, just let go naturally. 


After watching so many people over the years doing this practice, I’ve 
found that it is one of the most effective breathing techniques for the body 
scan practice as well as psychedelic journeywork. With each breath, you’re 
exploring the edges of cultivating and growing with the inhale and the deep 
letting go of the exhale, over and over again. This technique also seems to 
represent the breath of a healthy, resting nervous system. Because breath 
also helps us move and amplify energy, circular breathing will amplify any 
psychedelic experience. Slowing down your breathing will deepen 
relaxation but may stall your inner process. Never stop breathing in the 
body scan practice. Stay with the gentle, circular breathing. If at any time 
you lose track of where you are in the scan, go back to the awareness of 
your breath before continuing on from where you remember last being in 
your body. 


You can amplify your relaxation practice of the body scan by imagining 
you’re filling up the area you’re focusing on in the scan with your breath. 
This is described as breathing into a location in your body, breathing into a 
memory, or even breathing into an emotional experience. For the body, 
breathing is equated with acceptance, which allows for the healing of 
difficult emotional experiences. 

As you bring your awareness to an area of your body, imagine your 
breath also going fully into that area. A consequence of bringing awareness 
and breath to these locations is to relax them naturally. You don’t have to do 


anything else. Just resting your awareness on an area, breathing into it, and 
choosing to relax there is enough. 


Gentle Stillness 


Staying with an area long enough to relax it requires focused attention. 
Moving your body to adjust something that feels uncomfortable can shut 
down the process. Therefore, I would like to invite you to explore gentle 
stillness. Gentle stillness is the intention to ignore the instinct to move to 
adjust a tension in your body once you get settled or to move in other 
deliberate ways. This allows for a deepening of the experience. The mind is 
fully engaged in proprioception—again, our ability to sense parts of our 
body and how much tension we hold there, allowing us to become aware of 
and relax tension in the body. Of course, be gentle with yourself. This is not 
an endurance test. However, something about gentle stillness allows 
psychedelic cannabis to amplify significantly. 


You may begin to experience unusual sensations, such as tingling and 
warmth, or small muscle contractions and spasms, emotional releases, 
memories, and thoughts. Letting these happen and relaxing into them is all 
that’s required. This is also gentle stillness; letting yourself spontaneously 
twitch, tremble, and shake is an important part of the healing process. 


Again, resist the urge to move to alleviate discomfort around these 
sensations, especially small discomforts like itches and other unusual 
tensions. They’ll pass, and something really important is usually resting 
right under them. It helps to imagine that these sensations are simply the 
tensions leaving the body, the discharge of a symptom, as described earlier. 
This allows us to relax into discomfort because we know this is what 
healing actually looks and feels like. It’s okay to step back from an intense 
experience and take a break from it by resting your awareness on a wider 
perspective of that area or somewhere else completely. 


Gentle circular breathing and gentle stillness provide a foundation not 
only for profound psychedelic cannabis experiences but for the 
amplification of any psychedelic experience. 


THE BODY SCAN 


The body scan meditation is a central component of the Captain Protocol. It 
is the practice of systematically scanning the body for tension and relaxing 
those areas and is the foundational mindfulness practice for the Medicinal 
Mindfulness program. The body scan helps develop the inner capacities 
outlined in chapter 21 that are useful tools for psychedelic journeywork and 
guide work, such as increasing your awareness of your body and inner 
processes. The body scan meditation combines the development of these 
five capacities into one integrated practice and is essential in clearing and 
healing deeply held physical, psychological, and spiritual tensions and 
traumas. It is this dual purpose that makes it such an important process. It 
cultivates capacities we want to develop while simultaneously helping us 
clear what no longer serves us. 


The body scan meditation is a very common practice, and there are 
many ways to work with it. There is a recorded body scan meditation on the 
Medicinal Mindfulness website under the Media tab. There are a few 
versions, and they’re specifically designed to be incorporated into 
psychedelic journeywork music sets. 


Again, if you’re new to working with either cannabis or mindfulness 
practices, I’?d recommend starting the scan in a sober state. This is 
something I recommend my clients and students do on a regular basis 
without cannabis. Having some sort of mindfulness or yogic practice 
without cannabis, anyway, helps you increase your skill sets in these areas. 
You can work at a pace appropriate for you, but it should be at least once a 
week for any meaningful progress. Three times a week would be considered 
a lot for most people; however, the body scan can be as short as fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 


Again, this is the foundation of a psychedelic cannabis experience with 
the intention of working to heal and wake up. The body scan is generally 
facilitated at the beginning of any psychedelic cannabis experience. I’m 
going to describe the basics of it here so you can start practicing, but after 
the next chapter on how to facilitate your own psychedelic cannabis 
sessions, we’re going to circle back to the body scan on a whole other level 
by working with the Five Awareness Practice and another practice called 
tracking. These practices work off of the solid foundation of the body scan, 
so don’t skip the body scan if you’ve already done it before. That would be 


like me saying I don’t need to do push-ups if I want to build my strength 
because I’ve already done one before. 


These important foundational practices amplify psychedelic states by 
helping you orient to the primary ways we perceive and sense our inner 
experience. They provide a way to discern and deepen our process. The 
body scan, in general, is a wonderful way to prepare for psychedelic 
experiences. Just like any exercise, doing it more often improves the results. 
Set a goal that’s realistic for you and meet it. 


Resources 


Use the Body Scan Record Sheet in the appendix at the back of this book as 
a model to bring more intention and structure to your practice. It’s 
sometimes helpful to see progress over a period of time. 


While I recommend you practice guiding yourself with the scan to help 
develop your capacity to focus, this is a difficult practice to start on your 
own. The recorded guided meditations are a great way to get started. 


Order of the Body Scan 


Use the order below as an initial guide. Begin the scan at your feet and 
gradually move up the body as follows: 


e Toes, feet, ankles 

e Shins and calves 

e Knees, thighs, pelvis, and hips 

e Genitals, lower abdomen, and lower back 

e Organs of the abdomen 

e Mid-back and diaphragm 

e Muscles and ribs of the chest and upper back 
e Organs of the chest, lungs, and heart 

e Shoulders and shoulder blades 

¢ Tops and sides of shoulders 


e Down the arms and into the elbows, forearms, wrists, hands, and 
fingers 
e Back to the throat and base of the neck 


e Sides of the neck and base of the skull, the jaw, the muscles around the 
mouth, nose, eyes, ears, forehead 


e Sides and back of head, top of head, brain, then the energetic field 


e Relax the emotions in the heart and memories, thoughts, and 
judgments in the head. 


When being guided, either in person or by a meditation track, you 
simply follow the voice of the person guiding you. When guiding yourself, 
you can be more specific or more general, move up and then down the 
body, or up the body several times. Practice in a way that works for you. 
Use your imagination. There is no one right way to do this. 


Movement, Stretching, and Self-Massage with a Body Scan 


Cannabis significantly amplifies our somatic awareness’ while 
simultaneously supporting the relaxation of deeply held tensions in the 
body. These simple traits are foundational to somatic trauma resolution. 
Now that I’ve shared that gentle stillness is probably the most important 
factor in these experiences and strongly encouraged you to practice gentle 
stillness and breath regularly, I would like to invite you to explore the 
Opposite: intentional movement. Stretching while using cannabis was a 
practice developed thousands of years ago. Practices like yoga were 
developed with the support of cannabis in many traditions. 


In these initial, even lower-dose sessions, you might find you want to 
spontaneously move and stretch areas of your body, and that it feels really 
good to do so. If you’re trained in yoga, practice yoga, but also take some 
time to let your movement and stretches be guided by your body and your 
intuition. 

It is possible to hurt yourself if you go too quickly or too deep into your 
stretching. The goal is to gently hold the edges of what’s comfortable and 
breathe into the sensation. Try releasing and stretching into the same spaces 
gently with your breath. Don’t try to push through tension or pop joints or 


other things. That isn’t the point of it. Gently find the edges of what’s 
comfortable, rock back and forth into it very gently and breathe, or move 
slowly from side to side. Give yourself plenty of space to do these practices. 
There are spaces in psychedelic journeywork that support trauma healing 
through the spontaneous movement of the body, and sometimes it can look 
like stretching in very unusual positions. Trust the wisdom of the body, 
breathe with it, and go slowly. 


Self-massage is another practice often helpful in releasing significant 
tension from the body. There are important areas that can be reached with 
your own hands. These areas include tension points in the chest and 
sternum, tension in the upper belly and around the diaphragm and ribs, and 
also the lower belly. Some spots might be quite tender. Gently exploring the 
body and addressing knots and points of tension is a useful and necessary 
tool for self-healing. Again, as with stretching, massaging too hard is also 
possible. Find the edges of what you can handle and stay there, often taking 
time to release the massage so a muscle can rest. Again, cannabis amplifies 
this process. 


To work on your back, shoulders, neck, hips, and so forth, consider 
getting massage tools like a massage hook, golf balls for the feet, tennis 
balls and larger massage balls for the thighs and hips, and foam rollers to 
rest on. These are amazing tools for self-healing, but they’re not required in 
the beginning if you want to get started without them. Again, go slowly. 
Find your limits, breathe into them, and relax. Don’t try to push yourself 
Over your edges. 

After any movement series, you are strongly encouraged to lie down 
and practice gentle stillness. Reengage the body scan throughout your body. 


Typical Body Scan and Movement Sessions 


A typical body scan session lasting twenty minutes to about an hour and a 
half looks something like this: 


1. Space preparation and music setup 

2. Optional imbibing ceremony (a few puffs to a full series): 10 minutes 
3. Lying down (supine) body scan practice: 10 to 20 minutes 

4. Optional gentle music set: 30 to 60 minutes 


5. Gentle returning: 10 minutes 


A typical movement session lasting one to two hours can look 
something like this: 


1. Space preparation and music setup 
2. Optional imbibing ceremony (a few puffs to a full series): 10 minutes 


3. Optional lying down (supine) body scan practice (or skip this and 
proceed immediately into gentle stretching): 10 to 20 minutes 


4. A set of gentle intuitive movement and stretching practices: 30 to 60 
minutes 


5. Lying down (supine) body scan practice: 10 to 20 minutes 
6. Gentle returning: 10 minutes 


Sessions like these may or may not be psychedelic. It will mostly 
depend on how much medicine you take and the quality of the blend. Don’t 
underestimate the transformational nature of these practices. Over time, 
they can make a big difference. Remember, if you get bored, it doesn’t 
mean it is not working or that you’re doing something wrong. It is just time 
to take it to the next level. Remember to breathe into your belly and to 
practice gentle stillness. 


Other Ways to Use the Body Scan Practices 


This family of body scan practices can also be explored with a friend or 
small group. They provide a wonderful way to share in a sacred healing 
experience, to reduce risk, and to increase a sense of safety. Most of these 
practices, however, are internal, so make sure there is plenty of time to turn 
inward, even if you’re working with others. 


You can also combine the body scan meditation (the option above 
without the extra music at end) with other tracks that will create a gentle 
journey experience that fits within the time frame above. Instead of trying 
to keep track of the time, let the music keep track for you. Certain songs 
may denote switching to the next stage of the practice. 
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Psychedelic Cannabis and 
Breathwork Practices 


Now that we’ve explored the foundational practices, let’s take a look at the 
primary psychedelic journeywork practices specifically designed to best 
facilitate psychedelic cannabis experiences. 


There are two primary internal processes you’re going to be working 
with. The first is most closely aligned with healing trauma, releasing dross, 
and letting go of tensions and psychological states that don’t serve you. The 
second, a spontaneous process you’re going to experience, is a deeper 
relationship with yourself and the deep meanings you wish to cultivate and 
live into. Both, in a sense, are processes of becoming even more of who you 
are. 


Psychedelic cannabis seems to be specifically made to facilitate this 
process in a way that feels more grounding and in the body than other 
psychedelics. It is a wonderful tool to help integrate other psychedelic 
medicines, but it’s also its own powerful practice. In some ways, healing 
and self-actualization might simply be different locations on the same 
continuum of development. To heal, we must wake up, and to fully awaken, 
we must heal. In other words, they might be one and the same: healing- 
awakening. 


The following practices are options for your healing-awakening 
process. Once you feel comfortable with the blends you’ve been exploring, 


the body scan, and other practices, you’re invited to step into the deep 
waters of healing and transformation. Remember that safety is your number 
one priority, and there’s no reason to do these practices in a way that feels 
unsafe. You can always start light with the medicine and take more as 
needed. The practices themselves build on each other and are part of the 
Captain Protocol as skill development and resilience development practices. 
They’re also a lot of fun. Give yourself permission to experiment with and 
explore the inner landscapes created by these experiences. First, we’ll 
explore the psychedelic cannabis practices, then the noncannabis 
breathwork practices, then finally the cannabis-assisted breathwork 
practices. I’m not sharing this information with the expectation that you’ll 
go as deeply as humanly possible but to let you know you can always go 
deeper if you want to or are ready to. 


All of these practices have the same general space requirements and 
general setup. They’re just different strategies for healing and awakening. 


THE PSYCHEDELIC CANNABIS 
HEALING-AWAKENING PRACTICE 


Psychedelic cannabis experiences are generally three to five hours in length, 
with one to two psychedelic cannabis sets about an hour and a half long 
each, with a break in the middle for the two-set practice. Generally, the first 
stage of the session includes a personal check-in, such as a meditation 
practice, journaling, and setting an intention. Giving yourself plenty of time 
afterward is equally important, especially in the beginning when you’re still 
learning how the medicine affects you. For new cannabis users, sometimes 
one set is plenty and can last a little longer, perhaps an hour and a half to 
two hours in length. The key to the duration is the intensity of the medicine. 
If you’re starting to get bored or sleepy, you might be coming down. Either 
allow yourself to come down by gently stretching the body and slowly 
returning or take a moment and smoke more of the medicine. 


After you set an intention and are ready to imbibe, take a quick 
bathroom break so your bladder doesn’t pull you out of the experience too 
soon. The cannabis is then imbibed with intention, usually through a guided 
meditation or the gratitude prayer. Most are ready to lie down and begin the 


body scan meditation at this time. Remember to fade your music into the 
body scan meditation if you’re using a recorded meditation, or to the music 
you wish to listen to during your own scan. Sometimes it takes a little while 
to adjust to the psychedelic cannabis space, so you can remain sitting up if 
you’d like or gently stretch a few minutes before lying down. Before you lie 
down, check in with your intuition and body to see if you should take more 
of the medicine. 


Sometimes when you lie down after smoking a significant amount of 
psychedelic cannabis in a very short period of time, it can feel like taking 
off in a rocket ship. Your body might feel incredibly unusual, your heart 
might race, and your anxiety might increase. Stay in contact with your 
gentle breathing and relax around the experience. It doesn’t last that long, 
and your body, including your heart rate and respiration, will become more 
manageable. Remember that you have the nanoencapsulated CBD if the 
experience feels too intense. 


If your session is longer with two sets, create a music set with a song 
you’ll recognize as the intermission and check in with yourself to see if you 
need a bathroom break or more medicine. You can also take a moment to 
stretch and journal a little before taking the second dose of the medicine. If 
you want to go deeper, you can smoke as much as you did in the first set, or 
you can keep the process going at about the same level if you smoke a little 
more than half as much. Some people just take a toke or two to elevate the 
experience slightly. 


At the end of the experience, have a song ready to denote the 
completion of the session and gently allow yourself to come back if you’re 
ready to do so. Depending on how you set up the session, you can keep the 
music going for a long return or intentionally pull yourself out of the 
experience by slowly beginning to move and stretch. 


During this period, I imagine I’m breathing myself back into a cohesive 
form. With every breath, I imagine I’m consolidating my light body into a 
healthy and vibrant matrix of light. It’s important you take the time to come 
all the way back and to not return too abruptly. Once you’re sitting back up 
and reorienting, have some juice or snacks, journal, use the restroom, and 
wash your face and hands. You’ll feel like you’ve been through an unusual 
workout, especially if you trembled a lot. Make sure you drink plenty of 
water. 


We’ll discuss what you’re actually doing in the session in the next 
chapter but generally speaking, simply focusing your awareness on an area 
of the body under the influence of psychedelic cannabis and staying with 
the experience for many minutes begins to transform that area automatically 
toward health. I bring an awareness of compassionate, accepting curiosity 
and ask often, What else is there? Usually, it takes only a few moments of 
guiding myself before the journey has a momentum all its own. At that 
point, we simply support the unfolding or unwinding through focused 
awareness and compassionate self-acceptance. When I’m going through a 
big process, I often remind myself that everything is okay with phrases like 
“This is what healing looks like,” “Your body knows exactly what to do,” 
“Trust your body, trust your breath,” and “All is well.” 


Potential Paths of a Journey 


A psychedelic cannabis journey can take many paths. Here 
are a few of the possibilities: 


Typical journey—Imbibe, lie down, do a body scan, listen to 
a music set, and have an inner journey experience 


Resistance to lying down—lf you find that you’re feeling 
resistant to lying down, check in with yourself. Maybe do 
some gentle stretching first. If there is an opening to go 
inward, guide yourself to a supine position with a shorter 
body scan practice and keep your primary focus on a 
gentle, deep breath in the belly. 


Immediate experience—lIf you immediately feel yourself 
going into an experience (you have muscular cramps or a 
process begins immediately), skip the body scan and just 
go right in. If this process resolves, return to the body scan 
if you like. 

Immediate crisis or big release after smoking—An 
immediate crisis such as screaming or strong shaking may 
occur. Support yourself however necessary, keep yourself 


safe from injury, and let the process resolve. Remember 
that you have the nano-encapsulated CBD as an antidote 
if you need it. 


Breathwork inclusion—Adding breathwork can be good for 
people who are stuck. You may be nervous to begin the 
breathwork practice, so shorten the body scan. 
Breathwork usually requires additional coaching because 
cannabis makes it more difficult to concentrate and exert 
breath. This is a special practice that requires an 
orientation before beginning. 


Listed below are sample outlines for one- and two-set psychedelic 
cannabis sessions. 


Sample Outline of a One-Set Psychedelic 
Cannabis Session (2 to 3 hours) 


e Preliminary space setup and music prep 

e Intention-setting, journaling, stretching: 20 to 30 minutes 

e Bathroom break and pipe preparation: 10 minutes 

e Imbibing ceremony: 10 minutes 

¢ Guided body scan meditation: 15 to 20 minutes 

e Music set: 60 to 75 minutes 

e Returning guided meditation: 10 to 15 minutes 

e Snacks, self-care, journaling, art, integration, closing: 30 to 45 minutes 
e Resting, integrating, cleaning space 


Sample Outline of a Two-Set Psychedelic 
Cannabis Session (3 to 5 hours) 


Preliminary space setup and music prep 

Intention-setting, journaling, stretching: 20 to 30 minutes 
Bathroom break and pipe preparation: 10 minutes 
Imbibing ceremony: 10 minutes 

Guided body scan meditation: 15 to 20 minutes 

First music set: 60 to 75 minutes 

Bathroom, smoking, and stretching break: 15 to 20 minutes 


Second music set (the average music set here is about 60 to 75 minutes 
in length): 75 to 90 minutes 


Returning guided meditation: 10 to 15 minutes 
Snacks, self-care, journaling, art, integration, closing: 30 to 45 minutes 
Resting, integrating, cleaning space 


Tips for Psychedelic Cannabis Sessions 


Review the safety self-assessment and determine safety 
requirements. 


Set up a safe, contained space. 


Have a small trash can with a liner handy in case you need 
to vomit. 


High doses, concentrates, dabbing, and hash are not 
recommended or required. 


After imbibing with intention, lie down in a gentle, still, and 
open pose and wear an eye covering. 


Experiment with different types of music—use what works for 
you. 


Practice the body scan and tracking (as explained in the next 
chapter) and other skill set development practices. 


Have fun and enjoy the experience. 


Remember to be body and breath focused, particularly in the 
beginning. 


e Have nano-encapsulated CBD as an antidote available. 


e Start light and work your way to higher and higher states of 
awareness. 


THE BREATHWORK HEALING- 
AWAKENING PRACTICE 


Breath is synonymous with life and spirit. It is not my intention to go fully 
into the theory of breathwork here, but there are a few things I would like to 
share with you before we get started. Physiologically speaking, breathwork 
practices increase the CO, levels in your circulatory system. It’s a common 


misunderstanding that because you’re going to be breathing more intensely, 
these practices oxygenate the blood. That simply isn’t true from my 
understanding. While there are a lot of wonderful theories out there about 
how these practices work, like increasing your vital chi energy to amplify 
your healing process, I would like to share two theories that are starting to 
emerge through my own exploration. 


One theory suggests that the increased level of CO, in the blood tricks 


the brain into thinking you’re dying (when you’re not at all coming even 
close). New scientific studies are showing that DMT is produced in the 
lungs and might activate when CO, reaches a certain level in the blood. 


When someone is literally dying, their breathing stops, so CO, levels 


naturally start to rise. Production of DMT, the proverbial spirit molecule, 
happens, according to Dr. Rick Strassman, because DMT helps the body 
and mind transition through death. This is why we see spirits and the white 
light when we die. We’re having some sort of endogenous DMT release. 


The second theory I’ve heard is that this form of breathwork, called 
circular breathing, which I introduced in the previous chapter, activates the 
autonomic nervous system of the body, both the sympathetic, which is 
activating, and the parasympathetic, which is a deep resting and healing 
space. Somehow, both of these elicit healing by activating trauma in a safe 
environment. I wasn’t so sure about this idea as I didn’t fully understand the 
science behind it. This changed one afternoon when I was holding my 


infant daughter to put her down for a nap. When she fell asleep, she started 
to naturally engage a gentler pattern of circular breathing similar to the one 
we use in these practices. At that moment, I had an intuitive realization that 
this was the same healing breath. The breathwork practice is an amplified 
version of the respiration of a deeply cared-for infant in a perfectly relaxed 
state of being. 


I like to combine these two ideas to explain the experience. A 
spontaneous DMT release, as well as the corrective healing power of the 
autonomic nervous systems, are both greatly influencing the breathwork 
experience. This is the closest I can get to describing what’s actually 
happening in the breathwork experience in any meaningful way. 


The intensity of the breath isn’t as important as the circular breathing. 
I’ve seen incredible healing states using gentle breathing practices. That 
said, I would encourage you to find the edges of your most intense 
breathing. 


Engaging the breath is one of the most complex and powerful tools in 
psychedelic journeywork. It’s also the simplest and most overlooked. We all 
have a right to use our own inner resources for healing. For that reason, 
access to breathwork is fundamentally a social justice issue. It’s safe. And 
it’s free. Other practitioners may disagree with the decision to share this 
information in this way. I personally view this from a harm reduction 
perspective and a social justice perspective. Healing trauma is generally 
safer than not healing it, and not everyone has access to legitimate 
breathwork facilitators or the training. We all have a fundamental right to 
use our own breath for healing purposes. Most of us just don’t know how to 
do it. 


Breathwork practices can be a little wild. Safety is your priority. Have a 
peer-sitter if you can and don’t take unnecessary risks. Your peer-sitter is 
going to be there just to make sure you don’t shake off the mat and into a 
comer or something and hurt yourself. I’ve done plenty of solo breathwork 
and have never felt unsafe in the experience, but I also took extra care in 
setting up the space. 


While breathwork is safe, it’s easy to underestimate the power of 
breathwork as a practice. It’s regularly described in our circles as some of 
the most intense psychedelic experiences participants have ever had. You 


can always titrate the breathwork practice to a level that feels manageable 
to you. 


You’ll also always want to engage in this practice on the floor, with a lot 
of space around you. You don’t want to shake off your bed and hurt 
yourself. You can always start with a lighter breath or a gentle circular 
breathing with a body scan before doing a full breathwork practice. Get to 
know the practice just as you’re getting to learn the spirit of cannabis. 


The practice itself is very simple. Set up your space the same way you 
would for the other practices. You’ll be breathing in and out of your mouth 
for the first forty-five minutes or so. The music will be more rhythmic and 
evocative for the first set, which is the breathwork practice, then it relaxes 
into more ethereal music for the last thirty minutes. You can also set the 
music to certain songs that intensify in the first set and mark the time at 
about five minutes, ten minutes, twenty minutes, and thirty minutes till the 
forty-five minute mark. These marks are an invitation to increase the 
intensity and depth of your breathing. 


The breathing practice is pretty simple. You’ll start out on the lighter 
side and try to increase the intensity of your breathing as you go, but the 
breath practice itself is similar throughout the first forty-five minutes. 
You'll be engaging in circular breathing through your mouth. Unlike 
holotropic breathwork, which is an intense inhale and an intense exhale 
similar to hyperventilating, this circular breathing is a pronounced inhale 
and a gentle letting go on the exhale. You don’t want to slow your breathing 
down or push it out, just release the muscles in your diaphragm and let your 
body naturally relax and exhale. As the circular breath implies, you’re 
going to take in another big breath just before completing the exhale and let 
it go immediately at the top. There’s no holding or pausing the breath at the 
inhale or exhale. It’s a continual rhythm of breathing with no pauses. 
Choose a series of songs that increase in rhythmic intensity and have them 
transition at about the 5-minute, 10-minute, 20-minute, and 35-minute 
marks to cue you to amplify your breathing practice at these times without 
having to look at a clock. This allows for a pacing in the practice that is 
physically sustainable. 

At the different marks in the music, you’re invited to amplify your 


breathing to the next level of intensity and continue to do so until something 
unusual happens. At some point, the autonomic nervous system kicks in, 


and your body starts breathing in this intense way without you having any 
conscious control over it. One of my teachers called this “the breath 
breathing you.” It can be a very strange experience, and the body can 
breathe any number of ways at this time, from very fast and shallow to 
screaming breaths from deep within your soul. These are amazing and very 
healing experiences. Just like with the cannabis experience, you don’t 
necessarily lose control, and you keep your agency. You’re continually 
choosing to let go of control and trust the process. At any time, even when 
your breath is breathing you, you can start to shut down the process. But it’s 
better not to; it’s better to ride out the waves of the breath and to explore 
and even amplify the process. This is your body and your breath. Even if 
it’s extremely intense, this may be what the body looks like in a natural and 
safe healing process. 


Breathwork experiences are usually much louder than typical 
psychedelic cannabis experiences. Some people vocalize with their breath, 
or cry or laugh or scream and shout. Do it in a safe and private space so you 
can feel comfortable and unobserved. Feeling extreme emotions as they 
break free from your body and spirit is not uncommon. 


At about the forty-five-minute mark, the music should shift to 
something gentle and relaxing. This is your cue to let the breath slowly start 
returning to normal as you surf the psychedelic state that the breathing 
induced. 


Breathwork experiences can be extremely intense and even shocking. 
You should expect everything you experience on any psychedelic trip, but 
your body awareness is going to amplify to an extreme degree, as your 
body starts to release what it’s holding in very unusual ways. It can feel like 
you’re breaking out of chains or even concrete. This isn’t a subtle process. 
Your hands, feet, and even the muscles around your mouth might tighten 
and cramp in a process called tetany. Although intense, it is a normal and 
temporary experience that doesn’t harm the body. At this point, you have a 
choice to either back off of the breathing just a bit to make the sensations in 
your body more manageable or to breathe even more intensely and break 
through the pain of the experience. Both paths inevitably lead to healing. 
This is what healing looks like on your terms. You can choose to breathe 
intensely or gently. Either way, you’re on a path to healing and awakening. 
You may wish to follow an outline such as the one below. 


Sample Outline of a Breathwork 
Experience 


e Preparation and room safety, cleaning and clearing, journey music 
preparation 


e Intention setting 
e Sacred space setting 
e Brief body scan 


e Breathwork practice: 45 minutes of evocative, rhythmic music. Music 
shifts (to something more evocative) at the 5-minute, 10-minute, 20- 
minute, and 35-minute marks 


¢ Journey with gentle music for 30 to 45 minutes with resting breath and 
inner exploration 


e Closing and returning 
e Integration practices and self-care 


Breathwork is a very simple, yet incredibly powerful psychedelic 
healing practice. There are some amazing communities devoted to a huge 
family of similar breathwork practices. If they’re available to you, I 
strongly encourage you to check them out. This is the breathwork practice 
stripped down to its most essential form, without any particular metaphysics 
attached to it. While it can be intimidating to start a breathwork practice on 
your own, this is all you need to know to get started and develop a practice. 
I have seen incredible healing using the breath. 


THE CANNABIS-ASSISTED 
BREATHWORK HEALING-AWAKENING 
PRACTICE 


We have just discussed two simple but life-transforming tools you can learn 
to do on your own for healing and awakening. But what happens if we 
combine them? I’ve done so on my own several times, and some of them 


were the most healing practices I had ever engaged in. That didn’t make 
them easy, but the combination of cannabis and breathwork provided fully 
somatic and psychedelic states that were some of the highest I’d ever 
reached. The first time we tried a cannabis-assisted breathwork session in a 
group, I was facilitating for a special event for students from my program. 
We had a circle of about twenty people and a band for live music. People 
were popping, not in a bad way, but in a way we hadn’t expected. It 
appeared more like a 5-MeO-DMT experience than any breathwork 
experience I’d ever seen. All in all, it was amazing. 


PSYCHEDELIC CANNABIS 
BREATHWORK BLEND 


I recommend changing up the psychedelic cannabis blend because the 
Alchemy Blend might actually be too strong. I combine a medium sativa for 
energy with strains that the budtenders say people use for alleviating pain. I 
also add some CBN strains, and about a third of the blend is a high-potency 
CBD strain. This helps the body relax when it’s contracting and 
experiencing tetany. 


The breathing cycle is also radically different. Stay with the breath for 
as long as you can, even pushing yourself for the first fifteen minutes or so, 
but you might find that you drift from the breathwork practice at times and 
lose touch with your body awareness completely. If you return to your body 
awareness during the first part of the set, you’re encouraged to keep 
breathing. I’ve seen some people drift in and out of the breathwork practice 
every ten minutes or so, and I’ve seen some people breathe intensely for an 
hour and a half. Therefore, until you really get to know the practice, I’d 
encourage you to give yourself a lot of room within the session to recover 
and drink plenty of water. Follow the outline below. 


Sample Outline of a Cannabis-Assisted 
Breathwork Experience (three to five 
hours) 


e Preparation and room safety, cleaning and clearing, journey music 
preparation 


e Intention setting 
e Imbibing ceremony 
e Brief body scan 


e Breathwork practice: 45 minutes of evocative, rhythmic music 
interspersed with gentler music. The music should still be rhythmic 
and increase in intensity before it shifts. 


e Journey with gentler music interspersed with evocative music for 
another 45 to 60 minutes with resting breath and inner exploration. It’ll 
take this long to come back enough to smoke again, but take a break 
when you’re ready. This can be the completion of the practice or you 
can take a break and then start a second music set. 


e Bathroom, smoking, and stretching break: 15 to 20 minutes 

e Second music set: 75 to 90 minutes 

e Returming guided meditation: 10 to 15 minutes 

e Snacks, self-care, journaling, art, integration, closing: 30 to 45 minutes 
e Closing and returning 

e Integration practices and self-care 


HEALING AND RESILIENCE 


Ongoing Practices within the Captain Protocol 


These beginner journeywork practices, psychedelic cannabis sessions, 
breathwork sessions, and even the cannabis-assisted breathwork sessions 
can be integrated into an ongoing practice that not only heals our trauma but 
simultaneously increases our resilience in life and personal empowerment. 


The ongoing practices have a broad range of possibility. As I’ve noted, 
take your time with it and only do what you feel comfortable doing. If 
you’re bored, then maybe it’s an indication to go deeper into the practices 
by increasing your dose, amplifying your process with your breath, or 
turning toward creating a space that feels even more safe and contained. 


I’ve seen people practice this in sets of sessions, with significant amounts of 
time in between, and I’ve also seen people set a weekly schedule of regular 
practices. Set a schedule that works for you. Repeat and experiment with 
the practices until you find the ones you like, you reach the desired 
outcome, and you establish a pace that works for you. 


Interestingly, psychedelic cannabis experiences can also be an important 
integration tool for other psychedelic medicine experiences, such as an 
ayahuasca retreat. I have observed often that most psychedelic journeys 
have incomplete threads, and while a person could benefit from another 
psychedelic experience, it would be too much or come too soon. I call this 
the remaining 10 percent. Cannabis can be a great tool in these situations 
because it allows the journeyer to tap back into that deep psychedelic state 
to complete the last 10 percent within a much shorter and less physically 
demanding session. We’ll discuss additional tools for ongoing support and 
healing in part 5. 
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Tracking and the Five 
Awareness Practice 


Because cannabis provides a sense of agency, sometimes difficult 
experiences don’t automatically activate as they do in other psychedelic 
medicine experiences, and instead we’re required to take active steps 
toward them for healing to take place. All of the chapters so far are like 
pieces to a complex puzzle that initiates the healing process. But what do 
we do in the psychedelic cannabis process itself to further facilitate healing 
and awakening? 


TRACKING 


Just as a hunter tracks an animal in the forest, following clues to where it is, 
so too can the psychedelic journeyer track their inner experience to follow 
clues to deeper awareness and healing processes. After we practice the body 
scan for a period of time, we begin to notice there are subtler experiences 
hidden deep within the physical body that often don’t shift much with the 
scan. The experiences may seem more stable, or they may feel so set in 
place that they won’t relax anymore. They may even feel like a pain or 
kinks in our joints or muscles that you begin to realize have been there for a 
very long time. In the extreme, these are the source points for much more 
intense and debilitating pains or even chronic illness. 


I describe these sensations as the subtle tensions because they’re hidden 
by the gross day-to-day tensions and activities of our bodies. We all have 
that spot where we store things we don’t want to look at. Those memories 
begin to accumulate in that location of the body and create a block in the 
channel and a physical kink in our fascia. This is what Wilhelm Reich 
termed body armor, and what we call dross, as mentioned earlier. 


The simple practice of tracking takes the body scan to an intuitive, open 
level, so it is not just systematically visiting and relaxing each location in 
the body but following what you most notice in the body, mind, and 
emotions as it arises. This practice supports the holotropic nature of the 
human body and psyche to move toward wholeness by relaxing around it 
and allowing it to happen without resistance. Even though the practitioner is 
generally very still throughout the process, it’s a very active and internally 
rich state of awareness. 


The way to practice tracking is to take a breath and turn toward what 
you most notice in your body, whatever and wherever it is. Take another 
breath and repeat. Over time, the sensations change so you track the 
changes in your awareness. The mantra we use is: “Bring awareness to my 
body, use my breath to surrender.” Repeat again and again and again. 


In any given moment, what are you most aware of in your body? Rest in 
that awareness. Breathe with it. And then repeat. In the next moment, what 
are you most aware of in your body? This is usually a strong somatic 
sensation, tension, or pain. Rest in that awareness. Breathe with it. This 
process is repeated with each breath, and the changes in the sensations are 
followed using the five inner capacities. 


As you do this, you may realize that what you notice begins to move 
and what you’re most aware of in one moment isn’t what you were aware of 
a moment ago. And if you consider it, what you repeatedly become aware 
of in succession makes a path that can be followed to deeper experiences 
and understanding. 


Engage your five inner capacities in this practice. Breath is the spirit 
that heats the crucible of transformation (your body). Focused awareness 
corresponds to the first stage of alchemy, the fire and heat that burns 
through the dross and helps release it. Surrender corresponds to the second 
stage of alchemy, dissolution and water, which dissolves the chunks of 
dross we release during the first process. 


This is the mechanism of the inner radar and inner healing intelligence 
that specifically guides us toward what’s most ready to heal, develop, or 
transform. If we learn to allow this process, our bodies and psyches 
naturally move toward wholeness. Tracking facilitates this process. 


This is quite simple in theory but is often difficult to do, especially 
when the material touches on what we’d rather not look at. According to 
this model, however, awareness is healing in and of itself, and healing 
occurs when we allow a symptom, which is defined as anything we’re 
experiencing, an opportunity to move through and out of our body. Tracking 
is following the present moment experience of this occurrence and 
facilitating it by not resisting it, accepting that it’s happening, and allowing 
it to pass. 


Listed below are a number of more advanced techniques: 


¢ Tracking deeper into a location—Instead of scanning the body, or 
after scanning the body, hold your awareness on one area of the body 
for an extended period of time. Allow yourself to witness what’s there 
and relax deeper and deeper into the experience of that location. 
Significant places to explore are any areas of tension or pain, the 
stomach, the heart, and the eyes. 


e Naming multiple, simultaneous experiences—As you explore an 
area of the body with the body scan and tracking, allow your 
awareness to hold multiple layers of the experience/sensation 
simultaneously. Start with energetic and physical sensations. Then 
hame emotional content. Then allow the awareness to witness any 
thought processes or memories. Take time to name the different 
qualities of the experiences and begin to develop a vocabulary for 
subtle physical and energetic sensations, discharges, or complex 
emotions. 


e Tracking nonlinearly through the body—As we hold our awareness 
over an area of tension, we can often experience movements and 
sensations throughout our body discharging simultaneously or 
seemingly randomly. We first feel something in the shoulder, then a 
spot in the back, then in the neck, then the legs, then back to the 
shoulder, and so on. Simply tracking the experience as it happens and 
gently holding your awareness of the sensation until you notice 


something else is the point of tracking. When we simply let our body 
unwind in our own compassionate awareness, deep healing and new 
understandings naturally occur, unfolding into conscious awareness. 


¢ Burning through a blockage—Use the heat of your focused 
awareness to burn through blockages by focusing like a magnifying 
glass on the most intense/painful part. Use the water of surrender to 
relax around these spaces and clear any loosened dross. 


e Filling a void space—What do you not notice in your body? 
Sometimes areas of deep pain are hidden beneath a sheath of 
invisibility. Get to know these spaces by learning their contours. Fill 
them with self-compassion, love, and acceptance. 


e External tracking—Bring the awareness of the body scan and 
tracking into your daily life. Take a few moments to check in with your 
inner awareness of your body and witness what’s there. Make note of 
areas of tension, breathing into them and bringing your spotlight and 
sense of relaxation to them. Check in during times of stress but also 
during times of joy. What do you notice? How can you use the 
information your body is giving you? Do this as often as you 
remember to. 


THE FIVE AWARENESS PRACTICE 


Becoming conscious of how we sense and perceive in nonordinary states 
allows us to better orient to, engage in, and understand the transpersonal 
experience. The five basic categories of perceiving or awareness are as 
follows: 


1. Physical sensations (Body Sensing) 


e The five senses—seeing, hearing, feeling/touching, tasting, smelling 
¢ Proprioception of physical sensations 
e Tension and relaxation 


¢ Qualities of pain—heat, sharpness, throbbing, stabbing, clenching, and 
so on 


e Balance and acceleration—spinning, movement, vertigo 


2. Energetic sensations (Subtle Sensing) 


¢ Proprioception of energetic field/light body 
e Temperature—hot, cold, freezing, burning 
e Expansion and contraction 

e Electromagnetic awareness 

e Attraction and repulsion 

e Vibrations and waves 

¢ Currents of energy 


e Chakra and/or meridian activations 


3. Feelings/emotions 


e Feelings—emotional intelligence; the ability to name and skillfully 
engage emotional experiences 


e Complex emotions—grief, confusion, and so on; emotional 
experiences made up of many, sometimes conflicting, experiences 


e Extreme emotions—rage, terror, and so on; usually associated with 
dissociation or cathartic discharges and release 


4. Thoughts/memories/beliefs 


Thoughts 

e Memories 

e Beliefs 

e Insights, ideas, and inspirations 
e Perception of time passing 


5. Visions/sounds/symbols/imaginal elements 


e Images 


¢ Symbols 

e Shapes 

e Frequencies, music, and/or voices 
¢ Colors 

e Archetypes 

e Animals 

e Geometric forms 

e Light and darkness 

e Memories relived or witnessed 


The Five Awareness Practice, detailed on the next page, involves 
bringing perception and awareness to the five categories listed above. You 
can use these categories to help name, assess, and navigate your inner 
journey experience. The more you practice the different ways of perceiving, 
the more automatic they each become, and you will gradually develop a 
capacity for experiencing and understanding all these ways of perceiving 
simultaneously. As mentioned earlier, this is called psychedelic synesthesia. 
Just like we can hear and see at the same time without thinking, we can also 
experience a multidimensional immersion of sensation and comprehension 
with great clarity in psychedelic spaces. Generally speaking, the more we 
can understand and comprehend an experience, the less anxiety we 
experience with it. We can then participate longer and explore deeper 
territories of consciousness with greater resilience, skill, and power. 


In a very real way, this is a practice of the inner capacity of 
understanding and discernment. Before you know what to do with 
something, you need to know what it is. Also, in a very real way, awareness 
is by its nature very healing. Using the Five Awareness Practice to simply 
bring more awareness to a process, and all the ways of perceiving it, is the 
very act of healing. There’s nothing to figure out. Understanding happens as 
a natural product of awareness. 


“° The Five Awareness Practice 


We begin the practice by getting to know each way of perceiving and 
sensing one at a time and as well as we can. When under the 
influence of psychedelics, these senses are heightened and can be 
overwhelming, so start sober, and when you are intuitively ready 
incorporate cannabis into your practice, start lightly. 


Perform the body scan and explore how much awareness you 
can bring to each area of yourself. Bring special attention to areas 
that seem difficult, invisible, or numb. Always remember to breathe, 
breathe, breathe. 


Use the following prompts to help discern your inner experience 
(you can use the column “other noted outcomes” on the body scan 
record sheet found in appendix 1 to keep track your experiences): 


1. Physical sensations—What are you most aware of in your 
body? What is calling you? Where is its location? What is its 
size? If you could trace its shape, what would it be like? Where 
are the edges of feeling the experience and not feeling it? What 
is its consistency—soft or hard, tight or loose, rigid, prickly, or 
smooth? How big is the sensation? How deep in the body does 
the sensation extend? Is it a solid mass, or does it have threads 
that extend to other areas? 


2. Energetic sensations—What energy sensation are you 
experiencing? Does it have a temperature? Is it still or vibrating? 
Are the vibrations fast and buzzy or slow like a wave? Do you 
feel any currents of energy through the space? Unusual 
sensations of swirling or shifting? Does it feel open and 
receiving? Is it contracting? What else are you aware of? What 
do you not notice? 


3. Feelings / emotions—What emotion are you experiencing 
when you bring your awareness to this location? Allow yourself 
to be with it for just a few breaths, fully allowing it to be with you. 
What else is there? What else is arising? What’s underneath 
that emotion? 


4. Thoughts / memories / beliefs—Are there any thoughts 
associated with this experience? Any memories? (Memories can 
also be very visual, sometimes recalled in a flash, the most 


extreme being PTSD-type flashbacks that have a_ strong 
synesthetic component.) What are you thinking about the 
experience? Are you judging it? Accepting it? What beliefs do 
you have related to it? What are you saying to yourself right 
now? 


5. Visions | sounds | symbols / imaginal elements—lf the 
experience were an image, what would it be? What color is it? 
What does it look like? What is its shape? What other images 
are there? If it were to tell a story in a statement, what would it 
say? Are there sounds associated with the image? Music? 
Listen to the space and see what arises. Does it have a 
message? What do you not notice? Engage the image; what 
happens? Go around, through, under, and over the image; what 
happens? 


The Five Awareness Practice and Dross 


At the beginning of your practice, you might be most aware of all the 
different ways dross shows up in your body. It can manifest in the form of 
tension or pain, a difficult emotion, or even a negative or intrusive thought. 
The more you remain curious and relax around these sensations, emotions, 
and thoughts, witness them and work with them using your five inner 
capacities, the more they are released out of your system. 


What happens after that is quite astounding. These difficult sensations 
begin to manifest in lighter and lighter forms and gifts of understanding, 
acceptance, empowerment, and transformation. These sensations can be 
quite positive, and the Five Awareness Practice can be used to cultivate and 
nourish these sensations, new emotions, and new thoughts. I call this 
“watering your garden.” Let yourself breathe into these positive 
experiences. Let your body memorize them. 


These practices can be difficult at times. It isn’t easy to face a traumatic 
memory or an extreme emotional state. Go at a pace that works for you. 
What I can say after years of practice and experience is that no matter how 
difficult it gets, a process always resolves on a positive note and with an 
incredibly significant gift, in either healing or understanding, or both. This 
is the “gold in the dark.” Stay with the process and keep going. 
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Navigating Strange Terrains 
and Difficult Experiences 


Just as with any powerful psychedelic experience, the psychedelic cannabis 
experience can be profound, life-transforming, and deeply, deeply 
evocative. It isn’t always easy. In these spaces, we encounter strange 
terrains, aspects of self we don’t want to acknowledge, and a peace and 
sense of well-being that transcends anything we have ever felt before. Our 
bodies can dissolve into a pattern of beautiful light. We can move into the 
darkest areas of our most sacred depths. 


Not every experience in a psychedelic state is positive. While 
psychedelic cannabis is very safe, it’s very much like other psychedelics in 
that we don’t take these medicines just to feel better. We have alcohol and 
opiates for that, and we know how well those are working in the world. We 
take psychedelics to face a truth, and sometimes it’s a hard truth. 
Sometimes waking up and healing requires us to navigate some pretty 
difficult spaces. Sometimes to heal trauma, we have to reexperience the 
memory of it so we can finally release it from our bodies and our psyches. 


Adverse reactions to cannabis, even at psychedelic doses, are very 
uncommon with the right blend, set, and setting. In my experience, a 
fraction of one percent of psychedelic cannabis users have a strong, 
negative response to the medicine, and even these are more often a healing 
and awakening process than any sort of medical emergency. The likelihood 
of having a difficult experience can be reduced significantly with the right 


preparation, support, and honest self-assessment. But as much as I wish for 
you to have a healthy support structure around you, some of us may only 
have the capacity to start reading a strange little book and exploring the 
exercises within. If this is your situation, I hope you find some useful 
guidance in the remaining pages of this chapter. You’re not alone, and 
you’re not the first person to experience what you are going through. 


When difficult experiences do happen, they’re often mild to moderate 
and generally have a psychosomatic component that can be explored for 
greater understanding and healing. Mania and psychosis are extremely rare, 
and the risks can be generally assessed before you even touch the substance. 
Psychedelic cannabis, when used as outlined in these practices, is very safe, 
but that doesn’t mean you’!l always be walking on rainbows and swimming 
through bliss. 


Although cannabis is regularly used to treat nausea, psychedelic 
cannabis experiences may elicit nausea like other psychedelic medicines do. 
This nausea generally corresponds to an emotional release of some sort. 
Vomiting is very rare, but it does happen in our groups on occasion. If 
you’re experiencing nausea, try breathing to the edge of the discomfort and 
let go. Usually, people stop breathing into their bellies when they start to get 
nauseous. This may just mean you’re moving quickly, and it’s okay to slow 
down a little bit. If you need to vomit, it can be incredibly healing to do so, 
and it might be quite the experience. You might receive insights as to what 
you’re letting go of, and you’re going to feel a lot better afterward. It’s safer 
to have a small trash can with a lining near where you’re lying than to try to 
run to the bathroom. You don’t want the big shift from being still to rising 
quickly and scrambling to the toilet to make you unbalanced or light- 
headed. 


Besides nausea, anxiety is the other most common experience people 
have on psychedelic cannabis, and it’s very normal. Again, if they feel 
anxiety or panic, most people stop breathing into the belly and start 
breathing shallowly into the chest or stop breathing altogether, while others 
might breathe too intensely and quickly, beginning to truly hyperventilate. 
While cannabis is known to cause anxiety in some people, using the 
psychedelic cannabis blend makes this less likely, even at higher doses. 
When it does happen, the remedy is the same—turn your awareness toward 


your breath. Slow it down and breathe deeply yet gently into the belly. It 
will be like a wave that will crest, then pass. 


Extreme physical discomfort, indicated by frequent body adjustments or 
a lot of anxiety, may indicate a need to take the CBD antidote to calm the 
nervous system down a little. Extreme anxiety or panic, while extremely 
rare, should be immediately addressed so the anxiety doesn’t spiral out of 
control. Remember, you can always pause the experience by adjusting your 
posture, sitting up, removing your eye covering, and reorienting to the room 
or having a sip of water. CBD is also a wonderful tool. It isn’t somehow a 
mistake on your part if you choose to use it. Instead, it’s healing on your 
terms and in a way that works for you. 


While it isn’t easy to do so, it’s possible to take too much psychedelic 
cannabis. Make a note about your dosage and remember the next time you 
take it to imbibe fewer puffs next time. This is often experienced as an 
inability to focus or a visual state of very fast-flashing images that seem 
sometimes a bit random. There may or may not be a theme to it. I like to 
think of it as my neurons flashing and getting rewired. If this happens, and 
there’s some confusion or an overwhelming question as to what to do, 
simply let go of trying to do anything at all and return your awareness to 
your breath. Watch the show and enjoy the ride. Usually, gentle, slow 
breathing will help you reclaim control and at the very least enjoy the 
process. 


Last but not least is the experience of paranoia, a type of worry not 
based on fact that elicits a sense of danger and lack of safety in the 
psychedelic cannabis experience. It isn’t uncommon for people who have 
tried smoking pot and didn’t like it, and it’s usually elicited by social 
situations and social anxiety. It can happen in the psychedelic cannabis 
experience, too, so that’s why we put so much effort into building safety 
into the practice before the session begins. 


If you experience paranoia, first try to acknowledge it for what it is. If 
you’re worried about something, ask yourself how likely it is that what 
you’re worried about is going to happen. Sometimes paranoia confuses 
what’s possible with what’s probable. It’s also a symptom of the cultural 
trauma we have experienced due to cannabis prohibition. For example, you 
might get anxious about the possibility of the cops knocking on your door. 
This is more likely an unresolved trauma than any real possibility of the 


police dropping by. Pause the experience and look around your space again. 
Reorient to reality. If you set the space up correctly, you’ll be reminded that 
it’s very safe. A history of becoming paranoid from cannabis isn’t 
necessarily a no to trying psychedelic cannabis, but you don’t want to 
minimize the paranoia. Instead, address it. What do you need to help you 
feel incredibly safe? Even just asking that question itself can be quite 
healing. This is also why it’s so important to only work with people you 
already know and trust and to make agreements with them regarding safety. 
This can make a world of difference at the most crucial moments. 


When you can acknowledge the paranoia and do a safety check, noting 
again that you are in fact very safe, turning toward your inner experience of 
paranoia to examine it becomes possible. It has been my experience that 
paranoia is a projection of something internal onto something external and 
is an important, but sometimes scary, process of self-discovery. When we 
can stay with it like any symptom, it usually passes, and there’s important 
information undermeath it. Humans have a profound ability to disown their 
own process and to put it on something or someone else. In the case of a 
solo cannabis practice, it might be placed on the medicine, or even the 
music. Make note of what the content of the paranoia is and see if you can 
turn your awareness inward. What do you notice about the feeling? Where 
do you feel it in your body? Breathe with it and relax all around it. These 
are sometimes the most important moments. 
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As the leadership of the psychedelic movement speaks to mainstreaming 
psychedelics by keeping them contained in medical and clinical paradigms, 
on the ground, many, many people are seeking to break free from the 
mainstream mindsets and lifestyles they realize have been incredibly 
harmful and unsustainable to them. Many of these people are looking to 
heal through the use of psychedelics because their mainstream institutions 
have completely failed them. If you’re reading this book, there’s a strong 
possibility you’re one of these people, like me. 


It’s way past time to break open the gate to healing and awakening, and 
maybe cannabis can do just that. While many psychedelic medicines, 
including MDMA, have been proposed as primary navigational aids in 
helping us traverse the wild ocean of possibility, it hasn’t yet been possible 
to implement anything on a large scale. Maybe cannabis can pave the way 
for that. Most people who want or need MDMA-assisted psychotherapy 
can’t find it, can’t access it, can’t afford it, or don’t qualify for it. Cannabis 
might be the best tool for us to use in exploring the potential of 
psychedelics in terms of legal and financial accessibility and safety. 


But what skill sets are required to cocreate a psychedelic society that 
has successfully legalized, regulated, and safely implemented psychedelics 
for the benefit of its society, not to mention its planet? What if we could 
start developing those skill sets now, before MDMA and psilocybin are 
legal? Shouldn’t we do so? It isn’t at all about tripping. No matter what 
we’re told or what we hear, it just isn’t. Psychedelic society is about 
creating safe environments in which to use these tools in a way that 
facilitates healing for the benefit of humanity and the planet. Given its 
qualities, which are outlined in this book, psychedelic cannabis actually has 
the potential to become one of the best tools we have available. Psychedelic 
cannabis can not only safely introduce new people to the healing and 
transformational nature of psychedelic medicines but can also be used as a 
problem-solving tool for personal and global crises. What if we were to 
systematically study the potential of this plant? Cannabis for PTSD, 
cannabis for ecological problem-solving, cannabis for couples therapy and 
conflict resolution. I believe psychedelic cannabis has the capacity to 


transform our personal and collective crises by providing us an opportunity 
to develop a solid resilience to big experiences through the ongoing 
resolution of trauma and the exploration of transpersonal experiences. 


Cannabis needs to be fully recognized as a viable psychedelic medicine 
as quickly as possible so we can turn toward its study and unlock its true 
potential for healing and transformation. Because of its safety profile, its 
legality, and its capacity to scale peak psychedelic experiences in large 
group settings, cannabis is primed to help large numbers of people heal 
their own traumas and finally step into who they wish to be, which is 
paradoxically a deeper expression of who they already are. 


I’ve tried to write down not just what you need to get started with a 
psychedelic journeywork practice for the intention of healing and waking 
up, but to be as complete as I can in my message so you can develop these 
practices in a way that works for you. We’re not quite done with that 
conversation. Let’s talk a little more about integration and the context of our 
lives as the larger setting for these expeditions. There’s more than just the 
experience to break through to true healing, and there are more ways to 
deepen and expand your practice to impact the crises that face humanity. 
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Stepping into the Healing 
Process 


There is a saying in alchemy, which you may have heard at some point, that 
advises, “As above, so below.” This message refers to a commonly 
experienced phenomenon in transformational work, particularly in 
psychedelic medicine work, where our inner process begins to mirror 
circumstances in our daily lives, and our daily lives begin to mirror our 
inner processes. When I heal inside, something outside of me, a life 
situation, for example, has an opportunity to transform and heal as well. It’s 
common to see the psychedelic healing process of one person actually 
ripple through entire families and social systems. When one person starts a 
healing process and starts to wake up to their potential, those around them 
often begin to wake up as well and become part of the overall healing 
process. This is the holotropic process of the universe that we’re a part of 
naturally unfolding. Everything will move toward wholeness if we let it. 
And if we let one thing move toward wholeness, it ripples through other 
things, other situations, in a cascading butterfly effect. 


Integrating the psychedelic experience into everyday life is a stepping- 
into process. There is no way to fulfill the psychedelic vision in one simple 
decision, one big leap. It just doesn’t work that way. What you’re 
experiencing is real healing, but it takes time, repeated decision-making, 
and actions toward health to anchor those changes in your body and mind. 
Equally, what you’re seeing in these experiences is the holistic vision of an 


idea, the completion of a big process, not the next step. It is there to inspire 
you to do the hard work required to realize that vision. Nothing more. What 
does it look like to create an ongoing practice that continuously engages 
this hard work? What if the vision isn’t at all important? What if what’s 
most important is the actual process? What if we could orient toward an 
ongoing process of healing and find relief and inspiration in that healing 
instead of waiting to be fully healed before we choose to step out of 
suffering? 


THE MEDICINE PATH 


Id like to use the analogy of a snake moving to add some context to this 
discussion. A snake moves its body from left to right in an oscillating 
motion that moves the snake forward. Another analogy might be a paddle at 
the back of a boat moving back and forth to propel the boat forward. The 
point is, if you only push in one direction, you’ ll go in circles. A sustainable 
path using psychedelic medicines involves equal parts inner journeywork 
experiences and external, real-life experiences and actions. If one is 
missing, real progress forward isn’t possible. 


What would it look like to move like a snake or be paddled like a boat 
and to skillfully navigate a space that incorporated both the psychedelic 
cannabis practices and the real-world work of trying to implement the ideas, 
solutions, and creative visions offered to you in your internal state? As 
above, so below. We test the validity of our inner experience by seeing how 
it impacts our real-world experience. Keep your eye on your intention— 
that’s your direction—but allow yourself to fluidly move through the 
possibilities that lead to it. Very rarely is the path a direct one. This process 
is more like exploring a large garden on a beautiful day, with some 
adventures thrown in here and there to keep you interested. There is more 
than one path to the outcome you desire, and some paths are easier than 
others. 


TRANSPERSONAL SPACES 


The fact is, we’re not doing this work in an isolation chamber. We are part 
of an ecosystem of overlapping dynamics that may or may not always be in 
our best interest. Some of these dynamics we have agency over, and some 
are bigger than us and might only be influenced through sustained, 
collective effort. The journey toward the legalization of cannabis is a great 
example. There are competing interests, allies (but also adversaries), 
obstacles, and even external forms of energetic dross. 


Psychedelic cannabis, as well as the other psychedelics, gives us the 
experience of working with and confronting internal oppositions to healing 
and waking up. In a very real sense, the “as above, so below” model is alive 
and well in this dynamic because the skill sets and resiliencies developed 
for internal work are the exact same ones we use to navigate and 
successfully engage this wild and crazy world we live in. These skill sets 
are the five inner capacities we’re working to develop that allow us to build 
an exceptionally sturdy ship to navigate the treacherous waters ahead. The 
successful development of these ships, both individually and collectively, 
will determine how successful we are in navigating the global crises ahead. 


Be mindful that difficult processes don’t necessarily mean you’re 
headed in the wrong direction. These may manifest in the form of a difficult 
emotional process, a healing crisis, a big event at work, or in a relationship. 
Remember that a symptom is something halfway out. What if we can work 
with external situations just as we do internal explorations? What if we can 
use the same tools to heal, transform, and cocreate our shared, collective 
experience? These crises may just be what healing looks like; just as painful 
contractions are part of a natural birthing process. 


Remember to chop some wood, carry water, and know that real 
transformation often occurs and is held sustainably after deliberate effort. 
People didn’t just intend to go to the moon and back; they built a rocket 
first. 
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A Community Experiment in 
Healing 


Medicinal Mindfulness is a community of psychedelic healers and 
explorers. It is through the spirit of community and sharing that we present 
these ideas to our larger, global community to do our part in helping all of 
us transform our pain and our struggles together. While we envision a 
society where we can come together in beautiful heartships (see p. 193) to 
engage in these practices, as a community, I’ve come to realize we’re still 
many years away from these possibilities on any sort of large scale. The 
intention of this book is to hopefully catalyze this process by inviting those 
who are interested into a vision of what’s actually possible. 


Our local Medicinal Mindfulness community is fortunate to live in a 
city where ongoing group psychedelic cannabis experiences can be 
facilitated openly. We’re also more than blessed that we actually have a 
community gathering place to facilitate these group experiences. An 
incredibly unlikely combination of events and circumstances came together 
to make this work happen: Colorado became one of the first states to 
legalize cannabis, my own unusual professional path helped me gain the 
skill sets, experience, and theoretical understanding to implement 
psychedelic programs with cannabis, and a community space became 
available that was big enough to allow us to practice and develop these 
experiences. I didn’t know it at the time, but it turned out we were working 
in the only location, in the only city, and in the only state in the country that 


would allow us to do this work openly. I didn’t know how special it was 
when we started, so many thanks to my brothers and sisters in the work who 
made all this possible. 


The wonderful private yoga studio and community gathering place in 
which we work has allowed us to think really big. It was this space, in 
which we could cram just twenty-nine people, that taught us it was possible 
to facilitate large, incredibly meaningful psychedelic groups in a way that 
was completely safe. It also inspired us to design heartships, which are 
buildings for large intentional community gatherings that incorporate 
psychedelic cannabis experiences with live music in a container of safety 
and support. We envision these heartships indoors as well as outdoors in an 
open-air space. The heartship designs shown in the figure below are for 
twenty-five-, fifty-, and one hundred-person psychedelic experiences. 


What would it take to share these experiences with as many people as 
possible? What institutional framework is required? Given the potential of 
this medicine, what do we focus on? What does the world most need in this 
moment? 


My answer is this: as a global community, we desperately need 
transformational healing opportunities that use psychedelics in a safe and 
supportive community and on a very large scale. It isn’t that these practices 
are necessarily spiritual; it’s that the spiritual aspects of these experiences 
are a natural by-product of the transformational states they elicit. The 
community that gathers for these events, along with the new friendships 
made among its members, sometimes provides the most meaning to those 
who experience it. 


In those moments, as we look around to see that others are holding 
pipes containing cannabis, others inspired by this work who have also had 
deeply healing and deeply meaningful experiences, we begin to finally 
realize we’re not alone or crazy or unhealthy in our profound curiosity of 
the states that the psychedelic medicines elicit. Psychedelic cannabis made 
all of this possible. 


Cannabis is truly the first psychedelic that broke the gate that blocks us 
from our own healing and from stepping into our full potential, not just as 
individuals, but as entire societies. This is a huge vision, and it has taken me 
years to trust it’s actually possible and something worth working for, rather 
than a grandiose, delusional dream. This is something we’re already 


actively doing right now. I work full-time as a Cannabis-Assisted 
Psychedelic Therapist. I’ve trained hundreds of people, and communities 
are forming in several cities already in the United States and Canada. No 
research proposals have to be approved by institutional review boards. We 
don’t have to convince the government to stop growing shitty weed so we 
can do research with these practices. We just have to consider the 
possibilities outside the norm, outside of what we’ve been told. And the 
thing is, in a lot of places, these medicines aren’t even illegal, just 
underutilized. 


Early prototypes of the Medicinal Mindfulness heartships. 


I wish this type of community for you, but I suspect that I may not be 
the one who will create it. You’ll be that person. What does it look like to 


live into this potential? I think it’s just a simple stepping into process, as 
outlined in the previous chapter. That’s how I did it. I asked myself over 
and over again, what’s my intention, what’s the image of that intention 
made manifest, and what’s the next step I can take to achieve it? I started by 
working on myself, then my friends and family, then groups and clients. 
What would it look like if that were replicated on a large scale? 


Trying to implement a big idea too quickly or while skipping necessary 
steps is one of the most common mistakes psychedelic medicine people 
make during integration. It can be too much too quickly, and it can 
overwhelm our nervous system and our capacity to engage the work 
proactively. As you play with the stepping-into model, made possible by 
cannabis, ask yourself what you’re ready to explore in your life at this 
moment. Don’t jump into the big picture yet. It really is alright to devote 
your full attention to healing yourself. You matter. Being of service can 
come later, if that’s what you wish to do. If you’re in a place where it isn’t 
safe to practice openly, practice by yourself and start gaining the skills and 
experience that will help you support others. You’ll know when you’re 
ready to take the next step because you’ |I feel it inside your own body. 


We would like to invite you into a social experiment, as well. As you 
work on your solo practice, just getting started in exploring these big 
Spaces, you’re going to have a lot of questions about the work that a book 
like this can’t directly answer. There’s a lot of time spent figuring things 
out. That said, we’re creating an online structure to bring the psychedelic 
cannabis community together into shared, solo practices within a container 
of safety and support. Please visit our program website for more 
information. To help get you started, I’ve made available a free, guided 
body scan meditation you can download to add to your music sets. It’s 
available under the Media tab of the Medicinal Mindfulness website. A 
guided meditation series is currently being developed that can help guide a 
solo practitioner through the entire psychedelic cannabis experience. 


Can we trust the guidance of the psychedelic cannabis experience and 
intuition and live into new possibilities? For me, the answer is a simple and 
obvious yes. 


Again, if you use these practices to heal yourself, to find relief, to turn 
toward achieving what you really care about in this world, that’s enough. 
As someone who’s had to do the work himself, I recognize how difficult it 


can be and how much time it takes to step into real healing, real 
transformation. That said, you might find that as you develop your practice, 
you have opportunities and desires to share this work with others. You 
might see a need in your family, or friends, or community. And while some 
might not be open to this work, others will be. It isn’t unrealistic to consider 


small groups will begin to independently organize to safely share these 
experiences. 
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Model of an eight-person group with two sitters. 


When the right conditions are met, all of which have been outlined in 
this book, there’s virtually no reason you can’t start creating a small 
gathering experience of your own with your friends. If the meditations 
aren’t yet psychedelic, if they’re just breathwork, they’re a big step toward 
shared psychedelic experiences and are still very healing. Again, the 
community that gathers is the most important factor here. We are the 
medicine we’ve been looking for. 


Maybe your music wasn’t quite right, or maybe the medicine could 
have been stronger. Maybe you didn’t have visions. That’s more than okay. 
I know this because I do this work all the time and know it is possible if you 
don’t give up. Learn from the experience, adjust it as needed, and keep 
going. Healing still happens even if it isn’t psychedelic. 


Start practicing in your living room. When you’re ready, start sharing it 
with people you know and love. Start asking whether any of the yoga 
studios, dispensaries, gathering spaces, churches, and temples you think 
might be interested would be open to these practices (you can always 
require clean-smelling vaporizers over pipes). If you present yourself as 
professionally as possible when you reach out to community gathering 
Spaces, someone will eventually say yes to this. That’s what happened with 
us. The laws and societal views are so rapidly changing that within a few 
years, there will hundreds of locations open to these ideas, and some will be 
in your area. Along the entire West Coast of the United States, and 
throughout Canada, it’s already legal to do these practices. Social-use 
gathering places have just come into law in Colorado, as well. Because of 
the work we’ve already done, it’ll be a simple next step for us to facilitate 
large group experiences. We’|| already have a community trained for it. 


PSYCHEDELIC SITTERS SCHOOL 


Facilitating psychedelic experiences is a genuine occupation akin to 
becoming a professional practitioner in other healing modalities. There’s a 
lot of overlap in these skill sets with therapists, ministers, massage 
therapists, and other healers, but we don’t necessarily have to be a 
professional healer to safely facilitate psychedelic experiences. This is also 
true for psychedelic cannabis. At some point, you may be ethically required 
to develop your practice in a way that conforms with certain professional 


guidelines through training and education. While this book is in part written 
to convince professionals to consider the concept of psychedelic cannabis, 
it’s primarily written for those who are ready to step into these practices in 
their personal lives. This is fundamentally a book about psychedelic harm 
reduction. 


Hanging out with your friends and experimenting is one thing. Working 
professionally is something else. I know this because I’ve made it through 
some mistakes and not-quite-right experiments, and each stage has led to 
new opportunities to screw it up all over again. I give thanks every day for 
just making it this far in this wild jungle. So if I’ve cut a path through the 
thick underbrush of consciousness, I don’t want you to necessarily cut a 
path parallel to mine. I would much rather you start from the place I’ve 
made it to by using these practices and ideas and then go in a direction 
you’re curious to explore. What do these practices look like when used in 
conjunction with X therapeutic or healing or creative modality? Where else 
can we take it? 


At some point, you might begin to wonder how your experiences 
objectively compare to established practices. How does your blend compare 
to ours? How deep is your practice really diving compared to other people’s 
experiences? What is its true potential? Medicinal Mindfulness hosts 
regular local community events in Boulder, Colorado, and you’re invited to 
check them out at any time. To get a deep-dive education, we have created 
an online and in-person training program called Psychedelic Sitters School. 
You can also come to Boulder for a private retreat. 


Are you looking to step into a healing practice with psychedelics as a 
professional? The Psychedelic Sitters School was the first psychedelic 
therapy training program to accept people from professional backgrounds 
other than clinicians and medical practitioners. We sincerely believe you 
don’t have to be a trained therapist or a medical professional to be a skillful 
and ethical psychedelic guide. The program offers everything required to 
step into this work safely. We’ll show you how to do the work, facilitate the 
experience with others, and provide substantive conversations regarding 
legality and the ethical requirements to bring psychedelic cannabis into a 
professional practice. Or you can just come and plan on having a wonderful 
transformational experience. 


As Cannabis-Assisted Psychedelic Therapy was further developed I 
realized it was part of a more inclusive modality we call Mindfulness-Based 
Psychedelic Therapy. To learn more about these programs and psychedelic 
therapy modalities, please visit our Psychedelic Sitters School website or 
turn to appendix 2 of this book. 


We’re actively speaking to these ideas because it’s possible that an 
entire field associated with psychedelic cannabis can be created. If you have 
a particular profession, don’t quit your day job. Use it instead to support the 
development of psychedelic communities. Our community comprises 
professionals and students from all walks of life. We need accountants, 
marketing experts, architects, farmers, teachers, computer programmers, 
everyone. All hands on deck. 


Work for social justice and ecological causes. The world needs you. If 
you find a crack in the establishment that a psychedelic-inspired idea can fit 
into, pursue it and grow into it. For those who are ready, start introducing 
the work to leaders in your already established communities. Wherever 
there’s an opening, take the chance and step into it. You don’t have to jump 
into the unknown, the scary darkness, or take radical risks to be an ally to 
others. What does it look like to take that next step? 
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The Slower We Go, the Faster 
We Get There... and We’re 
Running Out of Time 


When I first completed the self-published version of this book a couple of 
years ago, it happened to be April 20, 2019, the seventh anniversary of our 
program. In the beginning, now nearly a decade ago, the concept of 
psychedelic cannabis wasn’t even in my field of awareness, let alone 
something I would end up devoting my life to. That happened just a few 
years later, though, when cannabis became legal here. A lot has changed 
since then. 


It’s such an unusual thing to consider that April 20, or 4/20, the 
international holiday for cannabis, happened to be the day we finally legally 
registered the counseling company that was to become the Center for 
Medicinal Mindfulness. And here it is again, on the day I write the last page 
of the final draft of this book on cannabis. It’s hard not to place some 
meaning on that. 


It’s just pot, right? I was so wrong. I look back at those early moments 
and realize I saw all of these possibilities, even then, but they seemed so far 
out of reach. I’ve gained a wealth of experience, actually knowing what it’s 
like to be continually surrounded by miraculous moments of transformation 
and healing. I know, beyond a doubt, how powerful this work is. It’s an 


embodied, felt sense. I feel it in my bones. So what does the next chapter 
look like? Where do we take this from here? 


It is now obvious that this next cycle will be one of ongoing crisis, 
climate or otherwise, from the local to the international level. We’re already 
in the throes of it. I consider myself to be decently awake, but it was only a 
few months ago that I started to fully comprehend the dire nature of our 
present predicament. We may have no more than a decade to change our 
entire society so we can avoid and subvert global ecological disaster. Ten. 
More. Years. 


I wasn’t quite ready to write this book, but what I want doesn’t really 
matter in this context. Crisis signifies an event of both great danger and 
incredible opportunity. We can get hurt, and this sharpens our senses, and in 
that sharpness we see new possibilities for skillful action. I’ve seen this 
firsthand. There is something about a crisis that makes us much more 
honest with ourselves. The skill sets and resiliencies that are developed 
through the resolution of trauma are particularly useful in these honest 
moments and may be what make us the most adept at engaging the 
challenges ahead. 


As much as I’d like to implement cannabis-assisted therapy modalities 
the supposed “right way,” through research and academics, we just might 
not have time to solely focus on these paths. We need healing now. I can 
think of no better way for each of us, individually, to heal our trauma, than 
working with psychedelic cannabis. Imagine the collective difference that 
this could make in working through these challenging times. These 
practices, and other medicine-related practices, may create the tipping point 
that we so desperately need right now to finally transform our society 
toward real sustainability and justice. Is everything in this book correct? I 
don’t know, but what I do know is that these skill sets are useful for their 
purpose. And they’re especially useful in the situation we’re in. 


We are all tasked with solving the largest dilemma we’ve ever been 
confronted with: to participate in the evolution of our species or face global 
collapse. And somehow, each of our own healing and awakening processes 
is a primary, core, vital factor in our overall success as a species. There’s no 
way I could have made it this far on this journey exploring the potential of 
psychedelic cannabis without healing myself along the way. Healing myself 
was a necessary part of the discovery process. 


And it’s true: the gentler we are, the slower we go, the more permission 
we have to take care of ourselves, the faster we actually move through these 
transformational processes. Personally, this healing has required me to go 
so slowly, so gently, that I seemed to be nearly standing still at times, 
silently witnessing. Yet, at the same time, I’ve had to acknowledge and let 
myself fully feel another, equally important core truth that has caused me 
significant anxiety and fear: while healing requires gentleness, stillness, and 
slowing down, we’re simply running out of time to do this work. Both 
understandings are necessary. 


All hands on deck. Practice the crafts you know. The wild ocean is 
calling, and we’re being pulled out of our safe harbors by forces beyond our 
control. Use what you know, and if you’re inspired, call in cannabis as an 
ally for your own adventure into the unknown. 


Above all else, I wish you safe travels. Wherever you go. 


APPENDIX 1 


Body Scan Record Sheet 


After completing a body scan as part of your mindfulness journey, use the 
table on the next page to record your observations over time. Use your 
observations to help you notice patterns that may lead to breakthroughs in 
your healing. 


The “active” period refers to the actual body scan practice of moving 
your awareness through the body locations. The “passive” period refers to a 
period of rest after the active scanning period. 


Medicinal Mindfulness Body Scan Record Sheet 


Date | Time of Duration _| Adjectives to Describe| Other Noted 
4 Experience Outcomes 


APPENDIX 2 


Additional Resources 


MEDICINAL MINDFULNESS COURSES 
AND EVENTS 


We at the Center for Medicinal Mindfulness recognize you might have 
questions about your practice, and we want to provide as much support to 
you as possible. If you are seeking additional training, we have a wealth of 
courses available. Listed below are some of our primary training programs 
and events. 


Core Training Program 


Level 1: Foundations in Mindfulness-Based Psychedelic Therapy— 
Facilitation logistics and mindfulness-based sitting practices for 
curating professional-level psychedelic cannabis experiences 


Level 2: Psychedelic Guide Training—Additional guide skill sets that 
allow practitioners to deepen psychedelic cannabis experiences for their 
clients 


Level 3: Advanced Practices in Mindfulness-Based Psychedelic 
Therapy—Using psychedelic cannabis to address clinical concerns 
such as PTSD and other mental health issues that require additional 
therapeutic support to safely navigate 


Additional Programs 


Psychedelic First Aid/CPR Certification—Wilderness first aid training, 
CPR certification, and mental health crisis intervention and assessments 


DMTx Psychonaut Training—Advanced psychonaut training in 
preparation for Extended-State DMT expeditions 

Additional Courses—Transpersonal Theory and Practice, Psychedelic 
Ethics & Multicultural Competency, and EcoPsychedelics (visit the 
Psychedelic Sitters School website for more information) 


Annual Community Events 


Wellness Retreat & Community Gathering: An Expedition in 
Psychedelic Cannabis—An annual, five-day international community 
gathering in Colorado on a five-hundred-acre ranch to play, rejuvenate, 
and journey with psychedelic cannabis in a wonderful community 
context 

DMTx retreats—Extended-State DMT retreats are for experienced 
psychonauts and experts in transformational fields, such as climate 
scientists, computer programmers, artists, and social activists (visit the 
DMTx website for more information.) 


Visit our Medicinal Mindfulness and Psychedelic Sitters School 
websites for additional resources and to join our community of psychedelic 
travelers. Additional handouts and resources available through our training 
program include the following: 


e Psychedelic Experience Agreement 

e Guidelines for Testing the Authenticity of Intuition 
e Integration Sheet 

e Preparation Sheet 

e Journey Notes Sheet 

e Music set playlists 


¢ Online community forum 


e Free body scan guided meditation and access to additional guided 
meditations 


ADDITIONAL MEDICINAL MINDFULNESS 
ONLINE RESOURCES 


Our program and website are always evolving. You can also use our website 
to download PDFs and explore links to music and other resources, most 
notably the Medicinal Mindfulness Psychedelic Integration Guidebook 
written by Medicinal Mindfulness cofounder, Alison McQueen, MA, LPC, 
ATR, and designed to help guide you through your integration process. 


The guided meditations found under the media tab are as follows: 


¢ Guided Body Scan—25-minute guided body scan meditation. Good 
for ongoing practice and adding to the beginning of a long and gentle 
healing session. 


¢ Guided Body Scan with Additional Meditation Music—Same 
meditation with 35 more minutes of gentle music (60 minutes total). 
Great for ongoing practice, self-care, and sleep aid. 


¢ Short Body Scan—15-minute guided body scan. Good for adding to 
the beginning of a solo cannabis session when you want to have more 
time for the music set. 


e Five Awareness Practice—11-minute practice of tracking with the 
five awareness practice used in conjunction with the music playlist 
beside it by playing both at the same time on the computer. Again, 
there are also apps that pair meditations with different music. 


THE MEDICINAL MINDFULNESS SAFE 
COMMUNITY POLICY 


To support the development of important safety standards for the use of 
psychedelic medicines in spiritual, clinical, and community use settings, 
and to have an ongoing dialogue about medicine use that is safe from 
harassment and abuse, Medicinal Mindfulness has developed the Medicinal 


Mindfulness Safe Community Policy as a community code of conduct. 
More information can be found on our website under the About tab. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND PSYCHEDELIC 
HEALTH RESOURCES 


As a mental health and psychedelic harm reduction and education program, 
the Center for Medicinal Mindfulness encourages our readers who are 
struggling to reach out to someone for help. You are not alone. There are 
many national programs that offer specialized mental health services. 


American Pregnancy Helpline: 866-942-6466 

Childhelp National Child Abuse Hotline: 800-4-A-Child (800-422-4453) 
Comprehensive Resources Helpline Center: Dial 211 

Depression and Bipolar Support Alliance: 800-826-3632 

Grief Recovery Institute: 818-907-9600 

LGBT National Hotline: 888-843-4564 

Mental Health America: 800-969-6MHA (6642) 

National Alliance on Mental Illness: 800-950-NAMI (6264) 

National Council on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence: 800-622-2255 
National Domestic Violence Hotline: 800-799-7233 

National Drug Helpline: 888-633-3239 

National Human Trafficking Hotline: 888-373-7888 

National Network for Immigrant and Refugee Rights: 510-465-1984 
National Nurses On-Call Hotline: 816-276-6405 

National Poison Control: 800-222-1222 

National Sexual Assault Hotline: 800-656-HOPE (4673) 

National Suicide Prevention Hotline: 800-273-8255 

Planned Parenthood National Hotline: 800-230-7526 


Psychedelic Integration Support Resources 


Center for Medicinal Mindfulness: Psychedelic therapy, psychotherapy, 
Psychedelic Sitters School, breathwork and cannabis events 


TripSit Chat website: Guidance and support with regard to harm reduction 
when using drugs 


Multidisciplinary Association for Psychedelic Studies (MAPS): See the 
integration therapist directory on their website 


Psychedelic Support Network website: Client-centered care from trusted, 
nonjudgmental health professionals 


Spiritual Emergence Network USA website: Support service and referral to 
licensed or trained local mental health care professionals for individuals 
that are experiencing psychospiritual difficulties 


Footnotes 


*1 See “Map of Marijuana Legality by State,’ DISA Global Solutions 
website. 


{2 Andrew Daniller, “Two-Thirds of Americans Support Marijuana 
Legalization,” (November 14, 2019), Pew Research Center Fact Tank 
website. 


£3 This percentage was calculated by adding the populations of states with 
some form of legalization and comparing it to the total U.S. population. 


*4 Julie Weed, “New Study Shows Top Reasons That Patients Are Turning 
to Cannabis,” (March 11, 2019), Forbes website. 


*5 Cannabis may not be safe for everyone to do for a variety of reasons, 
such as a medical diagnosis, for example (see self-assessment in chapter 
14). 

*6 I believe all or most of this is available through streaming services. 
More music set samples are provided on our Medicinal Mindfulness 
website under the Media tab. 
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Daniel McQueen is the executive director of the Center for Medicinal 
Mindfulness and is a professional psychedelic specialist. He has a master’s 
degree in transpersonal counseling psychology from Naropa University and 
over twenty years of experience exploring psychedelic medicines. In 2012, 
he cofounded the Center for Medicinal Mindfulness with his wife, Alison 
McQueen, MA, LPC, ATR, as a psychedelic harm-reduction program in 
Boulder, Colorado, which has since evolved into an _ international 
psychedelic therapy training program focusing on Mindfulness-Based 


Psychedelic Therapy, Cannabis-Assisted Psychedelic Therapy, and 
Cannabis-Assisted Psychotherapy. 


When cannabis became legal in Colorado in 2014, Daniel began 
facilitating group psychedelic experiences using special blends of cannabis 
that induce psychedelic states and mimic the combined effects of MDMA, 
psilocybin, ayahuasca, and DMT. These events, called Conscious Cannabis 
Circles, helped develop the potential for cannabis to become a useful 
psychedelic within a  somatically oriented, mindfulness-based, 
transpersonally aligned, and clinically informed protocol to treat trauma, 
PTSD, and other significant psychological concerns. In addition to his work 
in private practice facilitating individual psychedelic experiences with 
cannabis, Daniel facilitates training retreats and online courses for the 
Psychedelic Sitters School Psychedelic Therapy Training Program. 


Other programs the Center for Medicinal Mindfulness has developed 
include the Psychedelic Shine speaker series and community gatherings, a 
monthly Community Breathwork program, and the Extended-State DMT 
Program, also known as DMTx. The DMTx program explores the extreme 
growth edge of the psychedelic movement. 


Under the leadership of Alison McQueen, MA, LPC, ATR, clinical 
director of Medicinal Mindfulness and sub-investigator of the MAPS 
MDMaA-assisted psychotherapy for PTSD Phase 2 trials, Medicinal 
Mindfulness has organized a clinical and medical team that facilitates 
cannabis-assisted psychotherapy and ketamine-assisted psychotherapy for 
the treatment of PTSD and other clinical disorders, alongside art therapy, 
trauma resolution therapy, and transpersonal and mindfulness-based 
psychotherapy. The clinic provides psychedelic crisis support, addictions 
counseling, integration support, nutrition support, and psychedelic harm- 
reduction education. 


Daniel lives with his family in Boulder, Colorado, and is a proud father, 
a writer, and a psychedelic community organizer. 
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Founded in 1975, Inner Traditions is a leading publisher of books on 
indigenous cultures, perennial philosophy, visionary art, spiritual traditions 
of the East and West, sexuality, holistic health and healing, self- 
development, as well as recordings of ethnic music and accompaniments for 
meditation. 


In July 2000, Bear & Company joined with Inner Traditions and moved 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico, where it was founded in 1980, to Rochester, 
Vermont. Together Inner Traditions * Bear & Company have eleven 
imprints: Inner Traditions, Bear & Company, Healing Arts Press, Destiny 
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Recordings, Destiny Audio Editions, Inner Traditions en Espanol, and Inner 
Traditions India. 


For more information or to browse through our more than one thousand 
titles in print and ebook formats, visit www.InnerTraditions.com. 
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